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INTEODUCTION. 

The present ' Companion ' closely resembles that of last year. 

As in former years, we have to thank Mr. Denning for revising 
the ^* Meteor Notes," and Mr. Lewis for the Double Stars, for a 
number of which Mr. Maw has kindly suppHed observations. 
M. Loewy has again favoured us with advance-proofs from which 
we have obtained the Variable Star Ephemerides. The occultations 
and phenomena of Jupiter's Satellites are from the * Nautical 
Almanac ' ; the diagrams and Ephemerides of the Satellites of the 
other planets from the 'American Ephemeris.' 

The *' Fraction of the Year " is the fraction which has elapsed 
at mean noon of the particular day. The Moon's declination 
is gi\'en for mean midnight. The ''Longitude of the Moon's 
Terminator " is given for mean midnight ; the letters M. and E. 
signifying morning and evening — that is, that the Sun is rising 
or setting on that particular longitude of the Moon's surface ; the 
sign — indicates longitudes reckoned from the central meridian 
in a westward direction. The angles of disappearance and re- 
appearance for occultations are reckoned from the trtie north in the 
direction N. E. S. W., as for double stars. 

Greenwich Mean Time is used in all cases, and the astronomical 
day is reckoned from noon to noon as in previous years. 
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For Moon's phases: # signifies New ; }> First Quarter; QFuW ; c Last Quarter. 
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lAat of the principal Meleor-showert of the Year, derived from 
recent Observations. By W. F. Dennino. 



S^ 


B-dmiK- 


Num. 


Dale. 


EiidiAnL- „ 
p..in.. "'"-■ 




i 






"0 i I 


Jwi. 1 .. 


230 +^ 


Smft ; long p.th>. 


Julj »S ... 


339-12 .Slow; long. 


S ■ 


140 +57 


S«ifi ; J,ort. 






6 +3; . Swift; alreska. 






S»ifl; alnuka. 






70 +;□ ; Nolnwift; atnnka. 


17 .. 


^9i +53 


Slow ; briglit. 


Aug. 4 




3.:, +36 Swift; atn^a. 




108 - S 


VcrT>w>rt;atnik>. 






45+57 Swift; Krmk*. 


i; .. 


iSo +H 


S»i(t. 






61 +48 Swifl ; atrmlu. 


Feb. ;.. 


III 4-69 


Blow ; .hort. 






73 +41 S.iift; (Imk*. 


"S -■ 


1,6 +,1 


Swift; mreoki. 






191 +60 .'Ouw; brigbt. 


ij .. 


z6i + 4 


Swift ; atrenka. 






334 +58 1 Rather iwift. 




■ 81 +3+ 


Swift; brigbt. 






5 +11 |Sluw; abort. 




163 +i6 


Swiil; Rlrciln. 


Sept 3 




354 +38 Veri-awift. 


SUr. 1 .. 


47 +45 


Vcrj- slu"- 






346 ± , Slow ; bngbt 


14 .. 


175 +'" 


Slow ; briglil. 




62 +37 ! Swift; Btnaka. 


14 .. 


2S0 -.4 


Swift; (tr«>k>. 




4* +44 1 V»rj- iwifl- 


i«.. 


316 +76 


Slow ; bright. 




5 +10 1 Slow; abort. 


24. ... 


i6i +sS 


Swift. 




.,i 31 +19 [Slow. 


27... 


119 +12 


Swift; inmn. 




..1 63 +22 [Swift; rtroH. 




263 +61 


RnLlieriwirt 




-1 2$ +71 ; Small; abort. 


Apr. 17 Z 


16; - 6 


VerT .low. 


Oot, 1 


73 +4" Swift; atrrttka. 


.8.. 


"3 +53 


Swift : ihort. 




..: 225 +S» Slo": bright. 


18.. 


131 +17 


Swift; 111071. 




.. 133 +79 1 Swift; ftnU 


19 .. 


119 — 1 


Slow; long. 






310 +77 Sluwiah. 




270 +33 


Swift. 






77 +31 Swift; alrmka. 


15 .. 


^.^x +11 


Swift ; ihorL 






ij + 6 Isluw; brigliL 


M», ... 


1 39 +*f> 


Smnlt ; tilwrt. 






40 +20 1 HalUvr awitl. 


5 ■■ 


i;+ —11 


Slowiih. 






135 +6! 1 Suift; slrvaki. 


6.. 


33B - 2 


Swift ; gtrviiks. 






92 +15 1 Swift; .tr.«k.. 




244 + 7 


Stow; brigbt. 






ic6 +12 ;8wia; atrtaki 




iji +17 


Stow; Hntll. 






109 +1J 


Very awift. 


15 ... 


195 ± 


Swift; .treak*. 


Nor. 1 




41 +"2 


Slow ; bright. 


19 ,. 


264. +64 


Btowi.b. 






55+9 


Blow; bright. 


JO .. 


33J +27 


Swift ; rtreak*. 






77 +31 


Not rerj »wifL 


June 7 - 


"47 -25 


Slow: Tfry bright. 






IBO +22 


Swift; atrnika. 


ij .. 


310 +6. 


Swift; (trivkA. 






154 +4' 


Swift ; atraaka. 


15 .. 


igi +SI 


Swift ; ■umlt. 






53 +7' 


Sluwiah. 


15 .. 


285 +23 








6i +13 


Slow; bright. 


.8.. 


302 +14 


Swift, 






as +44 


Very alow; traina. 




JIS +S7 


Swift. 






.,0 +s» 


Swift ; atrwiki 


18 '.'. 


294 +39 


Blow. 


Dm. '4 




162 +58 


Swift; atruHk*. 


July 5- 


21 +1J 


Swift ; iitrMkd. 






tio +1; '' )«luwieh. 




349 +S3 


Swift. 


5 




105 +11 jSlow. 


13 ■- 


271 +21 


Slow; funt. 


6 




Ko +23 1 Slow; briRl.t. 


'9 ■■ 


314 +48 


Swift ; ihort. 






145 +47 Saifti Blniik*. 




269 +49 


Swift. 






108 +71 RbiIkt awil't. 




16 +Y, 


Swift ; «renk.. 






lOB +33 |.-t»irt; abort. 




335 +49 Swift; •hiirt. 


18 




i]4 -1- 8 1 VeryiKilL 


15... 


48 +43 1 Swift ; .trft-ik.. 






19+ +67 1 Swift; atreaka. 


The raili. 


t point, of t 


most brilliant Bho 


wer« ore 


n<l 


.■atM h; hea 


ier type. 



.sin Tibbie fur a oonaiderable period ; Uiua tbe Paradd*. 
itiUl maiimoin uo AugnaL to, fonn a ricb diaplaj from July 2; to Auguat 15, and thu 
ndiaF.I •point admnctv fr.>m abuitt 1;° +{4° Va j6° -tST°- ^n Au^at I it ia placed at 
JS" -t-S^'^, ""d <"> Aagaat 5 at ji" +57°. 
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JapUor (K>. 








Buanihy 




189.. 


K.A. 


Dec 


Diun. 


Bum. 


-T!** 


B-L 


Dee. Diun. 


»^f^j;- 


8«to. 




h m ■ 






h m 


b ID h m 


h m I 


! 


h tn|b ID 


h m 


J.O. 1 


ij I ij 


7 33 S. 


IVi 


11 SI 


♦ '» 9 43 


'» 3 S5 


1 iH.'i7Tj 


II s'7 '9»J M 




13 ts : 






11 41 


3 13 i 4« 


i» 3 4! 




9 4516 Oil 15 




'3 i° Si 






10 18 1 10 7 51 


11 1 ; 








.14> ■ 


I 19 






,1 56,' 




'!"* 


6 5613 tsi9 J4 






jjS. 










,84 




Apr. .0 


o»] 16 






'6 5J»3 4 S ■: 


• 4S M 








JO 


40 3< 


3 9 


314 


15 4m » 4 H 


1 41 I. 


441 




* 37 9 4,'5 (1 








■114 


14 Jiio 59 1 17 


1 39 11 


4 S' 


'7» 






1 10 42 




1V« 


1] 1019 ss 1 3t 


II 39 51 


4 43 




11 sS 6 »S '» 54 








17 




■ 4» 4! 






ji 43 s 9II 3- 


Jolj .< 






3'»4 


■0 5317 37 11 












Aug. 1 






41-0 


9 36.6«i, S 

8 (715 111 17 




» S6 


•S'l 


10 if > « 










44'4 






M'O 






Sept. .; 


..7li 




46'6 




1 1. 36 




>4H 


,S IS J^ 




OoL : 


1 .8 3: 


633 




S 33,'» 'O" 5' 


1 10 41 


sN. 




17 7»3 «' 


S 'I 


*; 




S 3S 


47'» 








150 




4 « 




t 55 


4 SI 


*'i'4 


» 47 9 "SI'S 4; 


11 37 17 




'S' 










4 16 


4111 


1 16 7 51 14 10 
8 6 jiiz 4 






13 45 '9 3I 


• 3' 


16 


S9 1 


4S^« 




.148 38 


1 39 S. 161 


11 31/8 14. 


li 







Ihunu 


m)- 








Hsptim* (<r). 




JmD. I 




.1 «a. 


1-6 


.4 3^ 


.9 V| = .5 




.9 Ulf 


1-6 




irJ 




'4 15 35 








:l ,( 


.7 3>'" 11 




.948 










14 14 S! 






















3" 


.4 " 36 


11 +3 








13 Jl:l8 }a 


410 58 


■9 56 




'9 46 3 ♦' 


.1 Tt 


Zl'^ 


,4 6 ,, 












4 i4 40 


10 6 


»S 


•7 S<| ■ 45 


9 43 




!■ 55 






4 K 


9 17! '4 3= 


4 19 '4 


10 17 


i'5 




7 47 


JU|,. ., 


14 5 


II 43 








7 1711 3' 


+ 33 49 


10 16 








July 1! 


'4 3' 










5 1910 31 


4 37 3' 








4 » 


Aug. iS 


'4 3 5' 














X036 




,0 ijiB 1 




EMpt. n 


14 9 3° 


















8 .3.6 »c 








13 13 








Ij 4S, 4 46 






»"7 


6 ,414 ic 
























4 I4'i S 


"? 




14 19 36 




3. 


'5 >! 


.0 +I0S8 


4 3' <o 




»7 


1.3I1. i 



OoDj unction. Oppodti 

Jupiter Mar. 10 16 

Salum Scpt.ic to 

Urmnu Oct. 18 11 

if^tHH* Ub7 19 6 



d fa 



Quadratim. BUtionuT. 

-■■- dh dh dh 

Aug. 14 1 1 Dea 9 19 
Jan, 10 5; Maja5 %i 
; July *4 1 Fob. 9 J ; July 91} 
; SepL 1 11 Feb. 15 13 ; BepLl j I 



Jolyis 

Jan. IS 1 
Feb. 14 1 



■891. 


E.A. 


J)«o. 


TmanitB. 


1891. 


E.A. 


Dec 


TmnriU. 




b m 




h m 




h m 




fa m 


Oct. J... 


4 4-0 


.1 i+K. 




Aug. 4.. 


15-9 


,46K. 






















3 3" 4 


11 46 


11 19 


Sept. 11.. 




6 8 






3 11-3 




9 35 


Not. s'.'. 


13 47-0 
13 181 


11 35 


"•Z 












*3 4»-4 


16 9 














»3 S8* 


IS 34 S. 


S3' 



OppodtioD :— Cb«a, Nor. tj ; Palliu, Sept. n 



1892.] 



Planets. — Eclipses. 



9 



Vesta. 



1892. 


R.A. 


Deo. 


Trsnsita. 


Oct 3 ... 

27 ... 
Not. 20 ... 
Dec. 14 ... 


h m 
3 5»*6 
3 387 
3 >4-6 
2 55-2 


1 
10 53 N. 

9 4» 
844 
8 48 N. 


h m 

H 59 
13 II 

II 12 
9 19 


Opposition : — Vesta, Nor. 12. 



ECLIPSES IN 1892. 

I* — A Total Eclipse of the Sun^ April 26. 

Invisible at Gh^euwich. Total phase yisible onlj in the South PaciHo. 
Partial phase Tisible near Sunset on the western coast of South America, and 
near Sunrise in New Zealand. The conditions of the Eclipse render it of 
practically no scientific interest. 

n. — A Partial Eclipse of the Moon^ May 11. 

Visible at Greenwich. At Mid-Eclipse the Moon is in the zenith of 15^^ E., 
19^ S. The first Contact with the Shadow occurs at 82° to E. of N., and the 
last at 4i<^ to W. of N. (for JHrect image). 

d h m h m 

First Contact with Penumbra ... May 11 7 55*9 Shadow 9 10*2 
Second „ „ „ „ 11 13 509 „ 12 36-6 

Magnitude of Eclipse (Moon's diameter= i) o'953. 

III. — A Partial Eclipse of the Sun^ October 20. 

Invisible in Europe, Asia, and Africa. Visible throughout nearly the whole 
of North America. 

Greenwich M.T. of d in B.A. Oct 20** 5'' 34" 47*7, 
0*s and <C*s RJL 13'' 43"* i5»-2i. Hourly motions 9^47 and io8*-o8. 



II 



0's Declination 10 41 557 S. 

(( 's Declination 9 39 55*5 

0's Equat. Hor. Parallax o 8-9 

([ 's Equat. Hor. Parallax 54 1*8 

d h m o , Q , 

Eclipse begins Oct. 20 4 15*0 in Long. 133 22 W., Lat. 65 25 N. 

Edipse ends 8 57*4 50 52 W., 14 2 N. 



II 



Hourly motion o 53*6 

Hourly motion 13 6'3 

True Semidiameter 16 6*7 

True Semidiameter 14 44*8 



IV. — A Total Eclipse of the Moon^ November 4. 

Partial Eclipse at Greenwich, the Moon rising at 4^ 2i">. At Mid-Eclipse 
the Moon is in the zenith of 119^ 29' E., 16^ 10' N. The first Contact with 
the Shadow occurs at 91^ to E. of N.; the last at 138^ to W. (for Direct 
image). 

d h m h m 

First Contact with Penumbra ... Nor. 4 i 11*6 Shadow 2 9*2 

Lwt « ,» „ „ 6 18 4 „ 5 20-8 

Total from 3' 23" to 4** 7"'o. 
Magnitude of Eclipse (Moon's diameter =1) 1*092. 



10 



OceuUations, 1892. 
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OCCULTATIONS, 1892. (Visible at Greenwich.) 




Feb. 
1 

2 

3 

. 6 
6 

7 
10 

16 
»3 

Ifar. 

8 
II 

H 
16 

16 

18 

»9 

Apr. 

2 

3 
4 
7 
7 
9 

Hay 

4 
8 

9 
12 

15 

19 

June 

4 
6 

8 

9 

10 

20 

Jtily 

3 

9 
II 

19 
«9 



Star. 



ttt 

c 



ff Arietifl ... 6 
4oGeiumor.!6^ 

42 Leonifl... 6 
B.A.C. 3579|6 

b Virgininv . 6 

y* Virginis . ^i 

kAO. 4277 6 

8 Libra; ... 6 

a Libras ... 2^ 



B.A.C. 8274 6 

iSCeti 6J 

^ Piscium . 5 
c* Tauri ... 4i 
»» Tauri ... 44 
118 Tauri... 6 
X Canori ... 6 
46 Virginia. 6 
rSagittarii. 3^- 

w' Cancri... 6^ 
t Leonis ... 6 
B.A.O. 4277 6 
X Virginia.. 4^ 

UranuB 

i Soorpii .. 24 
25 Scorpii . 6 

139 Tauri... 5I 
39Geminor. 6| 
c Qeminor, . 6 
42LeoniB... 6 • 
B.A;0. 3J79 6 
b Virgiius . 6 

• • • 

If Leonis ... 3^ 
Vii«ini9.-.'4i 
B.A.C. 459T & 
6 

14 



19 Scorpii 
r SagittariL 
r' Aqoarii . 

38 Virginia . 
X Virginia.. 
i Soorpii ... 
25 Scorpii.. 
3 Sagittarii . 
a Arietis ... 



Uranus 

B.A.C. 6666 
35 Capricor. 
»* Tauri ... 
v^ Tauri ... 



6. 
41 

6 

S 
6 



6 

441 
6 



Bisap. 



M.T. : P. 



h 


m • 


12 


4» : 


18 


57 


II 


»7 


'5 


43 


17 


9 


16 


2 


17 


6 


'3 


39t! 


13 47r 



5 58 

.3 49 

3 59 
10 19 

" 3 
12 46 

»o 45 
9 12 

17 17; 



t 



8 

6 

6 
12 

12 

17 



H 

20 

26J 
21 
30 
16 

35 



12 36 
12 59 

6 24 

7 50 
12 18 

14 4 



6 
II 

7 
15 

15 
«5 

9 
7 

12 
8 

12 

»3 



26 

50 

I 

22 

59 

4 

3» 

40 

12 

39 
8 

55 



9 10 
15 6 

^5. S\ 
12 13' 

12 42 



o 

35 

37 
163 

105 

178 

168 

121 

"5 
129 

32 

55 

22 

136 

12; 

10 1 1 

72 

55 
130 

43 
102 

III 

119 

112 

87 

178 



122 
136 

73 
171 

83 

81 



93 

«5i 

"34 
109 

«5 

61 



199 
88 

5* 
142 

160 
85 

81 
6 

•84 
58 
3» 



Heap. 



M.T. 



h 

13 

19 
12 

16 

«7 
17 



m 
29 
22 

5 
55 

57 
3 



P. 



18 26 

14 42 
14 51 



o 
286 

337 

143 
318 

»54 
266 

312 

*94 
291 



6 55 263 

4 59 ,*33 

4 59 I »*8 

10 55 201 

II 30 i 326 

13 45 l»57 

11 50 322 



9 39 
18 13 



8 

7 

7 

«3 

13 
18 

»5 

»3 

7 
8 

13 
»4 

7 
12 

8 

16 

16 

16 



55 

^7 
14 
39 
46 
3* 
5 

19 
39 
35 
40 
12 

54 

38 

59 
12 

36> 

»9 
»3 



I 



55 

44 

11 56 

9 45 

12 48 

14 42 



236 

34» 
301 
303 
310 
318 

3" 
226 

241 
240 
309 
247 
338 
343 

326 
278 
296 
276 

333 
H7 

»34 

341 
346 

261 

t2l8 

"5 



10 10 ' 338 



15 3ot 

16 55 

12 59 

13 19 



326 
221 
267 
292 



Date. 



Aug. 

2 

4 
6 

7 

9 
II 

»9 

Sept. 

3 

4 
6 

10 

II 

12 

12 

14 

;i 

28 

Oct. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6 

8 

12 

»5 

15 

28 

Nov. 

4 

5 
6 

9 
9 

9 

9 
II 

a3 
28 

30 
30 



3 

5 
6 

• 6 

^5 
*9 
3« 



Star. 



SP 



B.A.C. 5354 64 
B.A.C. 6063 64 
A Sagittarii $ 
B.A.C. 7237 6 
r' Aquarii . 4 

i4Ceti 6^ 

X Canori ... 6 



B.A.C. 707: 6 
350npncor. 6 
j^' Aquarii . 5 
53 Arietis... 6 
A Tauri ...1 44 
B.A.O. 1 5 18 6 



4: Tauri 
47 Geminor. 
w' Cancri . . . 
B.A.C. 6120 
B.A.O. 6127 



r^ Aquarii 
B.A.C. 8274 



54 

6 

H 

5 



4 
6 



B.A.C. 481 
Pinoiuin... 
B.A.C. 1 143 
c Qeminor. . 
B.A.C. 3579 
t Leonis ... 
B.A.C.7108 



nCeti 64 

4 
6 

6 

6 

6 

64 



53 Arietis... 
A Tauri ... 
A; Tauri ... 
X Cancri ... 
t'* Cancri ... 
i^ Cancri ... 
32 Cancri... 
42 Leonis... 
B.A.C. 6628 
B.A.a 8274 
B.A.C.481 . 
Piscium... 



B.A.C. 1 143 
A: Tauri.... 
47 Geminor. 
w* Cancri... 
w' Cancri... 
B AC. 8214 
53 Arietis... 
a; Tauri ... 



6 

44 

I* 

6i 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6* 

4 



6 

5i 
6 

6 

t\ 

6 
S\ 



Disap. 



M.T i P. 



h 

7 

7 
10 

7 
10 

II 

'5 



m 

49 

34 

5» 
51*. 

54 

55 

2 



10 
8 

10 
16 

«5 
II 

12 

16 

12 

4 

5 



9 
6 



6 

33 

9 
26 

39 
20 

3 

37 
53 
54 
40 



3" 
5» 
*3 



9 35 


15 6 


16 16 


II II 


«3 47 


»5 3» 


5 34 


II 42 


9 10 


5 15* 


9 49 


12 45 


H 14 


IC II 

16 58 


3 4* 


1 t 


13 30 


>4 45 


18 20 



18 

II 

II 

6 

9 
3 



33 
18 

53 

5 
6 

o 



o 

109 

«35 

359 

95 
106 

1.04 
89 



74 

40 

348 

72 

136 

130 

54 

63 

71 

74 
90 



88 

107 

71 

83 
121 

95 
90 

69 

122 



81 

112 

46 

«75 
81 

70 

46 

i»3 
80 

104 

127 
105 



"3 
116 

33 

76 

139 

79 

145 

64 



* Star netting. t Star rising. X Star below horieon. 

Tbe angles (P) are reckoned from the true N. point m iV\e d\T«c\Aotv^.3^^.>^ .^x.e.lwwi^ 

iKittom of the Moon's inTerted \mag^ U>waxAa Uve tm^uX. 
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The following " Dear approaches " are also given in the ' Nautical 

Almanac,' and are especially inteTeating to observers rather Soath 
and rather North of Greenwich respectively : — 

North Near Approaeha, 



IHAo. 


SUr. 


M.g.iG.M.T.j Angle 


Date-I SUr. Mag. O.M.T. 


Angte. 


Jaa. 






h m 




Aug. 




h m 


^ 




iigTauri ... 


6 


< 16 




. 6 wSuittorii. 










J9 (Jeminor. 


H 


>H <.s 




S*pt. 










iL«onlt 
















Apr. 










17 B-A.C. S8O0 


"4 


b SI 










'3 47 












r 


B.A,C.J996. 


* 


143! 


*S 


ji ^'Aquiml... 


5 


7 33 





South Near AjaproaeheM, 



Jan. 

Feb. 
6 
t6 

7 
'3 
H 
31 


rTanri 

B.A.aj996. 

r=Tauii 

8 Virgini. ... 
B.A.U.4S9'- 

19 Oeminor. 
h VirRinU ... 
jgVirgini... 
<3Tauri 


? 

6 

Si 


h m 

9 +0 

.038 
17 9 
II 15 

5 30 

6 J. 
14 11 

7 9 


.6S 

loj 

116 
111 

177 
105 


Apr. 

3 
Aug. 

Sept. 

Mot. 

S 


4oChumDor.. 
B.A.C. I174 - 

39 Tauri 

39T«"ri 


6 
6 
6 


h m 
'3 35 

15 13 

16 14 
9 45 


T44 
■58 
'5S 



CONFIGUEATIONS OF JUPITEE'8 SATELLITES 

FOk AIT IHVXBTIKO TKLEBOOPX. 



II.T- 


Jul. 

7' 


Frb. 


.f;~ 


Jut,». 


'*■ 


'.y 1 •,¥ % 1 's- 


-,- |»v. 






B4>0t 


^*^o* 


4tO)« 




J+Oi- 


.lO+« UOlM lOMl '41110 




















































































































































-4iO;«: <i04i I1O14 




























































!.04i 




























































































Jj 






































































































































ii 










































































































" 






■ "04, 


J' 
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Jvfiter't Satellites, 1892. 



[No. 183. 



JUPITEE'S SATELLITES, 1892. 

Pll6P0in6iHi. 



e, Signifies Ec.di«.; E, Bo. le.; o,Ooo.diik; O, Oocre.; ^Tr. Ing.; T, Tr. Bffr- 



Jamiary, 

d h m 

1 5 42 i. t, 
8 o i.T. 

17 57 ii.o. 
23 9 ii. E. 

2 3 % i.o. 
6 29 IK. 

19 42 iii. /. 
23 9 iii.T. 

3 o 12 i. t, 
2 30 i.T. 

13 5 ii. t 

15 58 ii.T. 
21 32 i. 0, 

4 o 58 i. E. 

18 42 i. t, 

21 o i.T. 

5 7 20 ii. o. 

12 29 ii. E. 

16 2 1,0. 

19 27 i. E. 

6 9 50 iii. <7. 
10 40 iT. 0. 

13 12 i. /. 

13 15 iii. O. 

14 42 iii. e. 

14 44 iy. O. 

15 31 i.T. 

17 41 iii. E. 

22 8 iy. e. 

7 o 52 iy. E. 

2 28 ii. t 
5 20 ii.T. 

10 32 i.o. 
13 56 i. E. 

8 7 4% i. t. 
10 I i.T. 

20 44 ii. <7. 

9 I 48 ii. E. 
5 2 i.o. 

8 24 i. E. 
o 4 iii. ^ 
a 12 i.T. 

3 29 iii.T. 

4 31 i.T. 
15 51 ii. ^. 

18 43 11. T. 

23 32 i.o. 
a 53 i.E. 

20 42 i. t. 
23 I i.T. 
10 7 ii. o. 
15 7 ii.E. 



10 



II 



12 



Jan. (con.). 



>5 



16 



17 



d h 

12 18 
21 

13 14 

»5 

17 

17 
18 

21 

H 5 
8 

12 

'5 

22 

2 

9 
12 

»3 

4 

7 
10 

4 

4 
6 

7 
18 

21 

I 

4 
22 

I 

12 

»7 
20 

a3 

20 17 

18 
"9 

XI 

22 
I 

8 

10 

14 

17 
II 

H 

2 

6 
7 

9 
10 

12 



18 



19 



21 



22 



13 



m 

3 i'O. 
22 i.E. 
II iii. o. 

13 i. /. 

31 i.T. 
36 iii. O. 

44 iii. f. 
41 iii. E. 

14 ii. t. 
7 iiT. 

33 i-o. 
51 i.E. 

33 »▼• ^• 

32 iy. T. 

43 i- ^• 
I i.T. 

32 ii. o. 
25 ii. E. 

3 i.o. 
18 LE. 

13 i. /. 

• • • a 

27 111./. 

31 i.T. 
51 iii.T. 
38 il f. 
30 ii. T. 

33 i.o- 
47 i.E. 

43 i. ^. 
I i.T. 

57 ii.o. 

45 u. E. 

3 i. o. 
17 i.E. 

14 i. t. 
36 iii. o. 

32 i. T. 
59 iii. O. 

46 iii. e. 

43 iii. E. 

1 11. t. 

53 ii. T. 

33 i.o' 
46 i.E. 

44 i. ^. 

2 i.T. 
21 ii.o. 

55 iv.o. 

4 ii.E. 

4 i.o. 
50 iy. O. 

15 i.K 



Jam. (oon.). 



d 

»3 



a5 



26 



^7 



28 



»9 
30 

3« 



h 
16 

»9 

6 

8 
8 

12 

21 

o 

3 
6 

o 

3 

>5 

20 

22 
I 

»9 
21 

»3 

2 

2 

5 
10 

>3 
16 

»9 

16 

5 

9 
II 

14 
8 

10 

13 
16 

»9 
22 



m 

30 iy. e. 

1 iy.E. 

14 i. f. 

33 i. T. 

... . 

53 111. r. 

16 iii.T. 
25 ii. t. 

17 ii.T. 

34 i- o. 

43 i.^ 

45 i- ^• 

3 i.T. 

47 ii. o. 
23 ii.E. 

4 i. o. 
12 i. E. 

15 i. /. 

33 i.T. 

2 iii.o. 
25 iii.o. 

48 iii.tf. 

44 iii.E. 

49 ii. t, 
41 ii.T. 

41 I.E. 

46 i. t. 

4 i. T. 
12 ii.o. 

42 ii.E. 

5 i.o. 
10 i. E. 

16 i. t. 

34 i.T. 
20 iii. ^ 
42 .ii.T. 

2 iy. t. 
51 iy.T. 



February. 

o 14 ii. t 

3 5ii.T. 

5 35 i-o. 
8 38 i. E. 

2 46 i. e. 

5 4i.T. 
18 38 ii.o. 
23 I ii. E. 

o 6 i.o. 

3 7 i. E. 



Feb. (con.). 



d 
3 



5 

6 



8 



9 



10 



II 



12 



13 



>4 



»5 



h 
21 

13 

3 
6 

6 

9 

«3 

16 

18 
21 

15 

18 

8 

12 

»3 
16 

10 

12 

"7 
21 

3 

5 

7 

10 

3 

4 

7 

7 

10 

13 

21 

t 

2 

5 

*3 
I 

8 

13 
16 

»9 

20 

»3 

17 
20 
10 

15 
18 

12 

«4 

22 

I 



m 

17 i. /. 

35 i. T. 
31 iii.o. 
51 iii.o. 

51 iii. r. 

45 iii. E. 
38 ii. f. 
30 ii.T. 

36 i. o. 
36 i.E. 

48 i. t. 
6 i.T. 

4 ii. o. 
20 II. b. 

6 i. 0. 

5 i.E. 

18 i. f. 

36 i. T. 

49 iii./. 
9 iii. T. 
3 11. f. 

54 ii. T. 

37 i.o. 
34 i. E. 
37 iy. 0. 

49 i. /. 

7 i.T. 

20 iv. O. 

52 iy. f. 
9 iy. E. 

30 ii. o. 
40 ii. E. 

7 i. o. 
a i. E. 

19 i. t. 

37 i. T. 
I iii. 0. 

46 iii. E. 
28 n./. 

19 ii. T. 

38 i. 0. 

31 i.E. 

50 i. t. 

8 LT. 
56 ii. 0. 
58 ii. E. 

8 i.o. 
o i. E. 

21 i. t. 

39 i. T. 

20 iii./. 

38 iu.T. 



Feb. 


(oon.). 


Mi^i 


d h 


m 




d h 1 


«5 5 


53 


11. r. 


40a 


8 


43 


ii.T. 


3 


9 


39 


i.o. 


5 » 


12 


28 


LE. 


7 1 


16 6 


5« 


It 


5 I 4 


9 


9 


i.T. 


4 4 


17 


13 


u.o. 


6 3 


4 


9 


i.o. 


10 j 


4 


18 


ii.E. 


as 4 


6 


57 


i.E. 


6 % 


15 


54 


iy. /. 


ftO I 


- *9 


30 


iy.T. 


»3 « 


18 I 


22 


i. /. 


7 » 3 


1 

3 


40 


i.T. 


5 ' 


12 


3a 


iii. 0. 


II 14 


17 


47 


iii. E. 


"3 5 


«9 


18 


ii. /. 


»4 » 


22 


8 


ii.T. 


17 « 


1 a* 


40 


i.o. 


It 1 


19 1 


26 


i.E. 


%o 3 


*9 


53 


i. /. 


8 144 


22 


10 


i.T. 


17 4 


20 13 


49 


ii.o. 


«9 5 


17 


10 


i.o. 


9 1 


17 


36 


ii.E. 


IS 4 


"9 


54 


i.E. 


»$ 


21 14 23 


i. /. 


10 9 1 


16 


4" 


i.T. 


IS 1 


22 2 


5» 


• • • J 

HI. /. 


^li 


6 


8 


iilT. 


8 


43 


11. /. 


" 4 3 


II 


33 


ii.T. 


7 I 


II 


4» 


i.o. 


7 1 


14 


»3 


i.E. 


9 1 


23 8 
II 


54 
12 


i.e. 

i.T. 


9 * 
«3 3 


May. 


13 I 5 

4 


I 12 


48 


i. e. 


as 


»5 45 


i.o. 


14 I I 


«7 
21 


17 
a5 


ii. «. 
ii.o. 


r 


2 10 


48 


i. /. 


«5 i 


'3 


4 


i.T. 


17 3 


3 7 


»7 


i. e. 


18 « 


10 


15 


i.o. 


so 3 


«3 


8 


n. t. 


SI 1 


>3 


57 


iy. 0. 


as : 


14 


35 


iy.O. 


15 16 ^ 


>5 49 


ii.T. 


«9 4 
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13 



lay (con.). 


May (con.). 


h m 


d 


h 


m 




12 32 ii. e. 


30 


8 


37 


u.o. 


3 3 ii.O. 




18 


50 


i. /. 


14 50 i. t. 




21 


4 


i. T. 


17 5 i.T. 


3> 


H 53 


i. e. 


(I 5 i. <?. 




18 


»3 


i.O. 


14 15 .' 0. 










18 44 ii. t. 










ti 23 ii.T. 

g% • •• A 




June. 


9 18 111./. 










9 ao i. t. 


I 





16 


u. t 


11 35 i. T. 




2 


53 


ii.T. 


1 1 58 iii. £. 




»3 


19 


i. /. 


5 33 »• «• 




15 


34 


i.T. 


8 45 i. 0. 




18 


7 


111. /. 


II 51 \\.e. 




20 


39 


iii. T. 


16 27 ii. 0. 


2 


9 


21 


i. e. 


3 SO ». ^• 




12 


43 


i.O. 


6 5 i.T. 




'7 


5 


ii. e. 


c 2 i. «. 




22 





ii.O. 


3 15 i. 0. 


3 


7 49 


i./. 


8 7 ii. ^ 




10 


4 


i.T. 


10 46 ii. T. 


4 


3 


SO 


i. e. 


19 17 iii. e. 




7 


«3 


i. 0. 


21 51 iii. £. 




13 


39 


ii. /. 


22 20 i. t 




16 


15 


ii.T. 


23 21 iii.o. 


5 


2 


'9 


i. /. 


35 i.T. 




3 


»9 


• • • 

111. e. 


I 59 iii.0. 




4 


33 


i.T. 


18 30 i. e. 




5 


50 


iii. E. 


21 45 i. 0. 




8 


6 


iii 0. 


I 9 ii. e. 




10 


36 


iii. 0. 


5 51 ii.O. 




22 


18 


i. e. 


j6 50 i. t. 


6 


1 


4a 


i.O. 


19 5 i.T. 




6 


23 


ii. e. 


12 59 i.e. 




II 


13 


ii.O. 


J 6 15 i. 0. 




20 


49 


i. /. 


21 31 ii. t. 




23 


3 


i.T. 


8 ii. T. 


7 


16 


47 


i. e. 


J I 20 i. t. 




20 


12 


i.O. 


13 35 i.T. 


8 


3 


I 


ii. /. 


13 43 iii./. 




5 


37 


ii.T. 


16 19 iii. T. 




>5 


18 


It. 


7 27 i. e. 




17 


33 


i.T. 


10 44 i. 0. 




22 


28 


• • « . 

m. t. 


14 28 iL e. 


9 





56 


iii. T. 


19 14 ii. 0. 




II 


»5 


i. «. 


5 50 i. t- 




14 41 


i.O. 


8 4 i. T. 




19 42 


ii. e. 


I 56 i. e. 


10 





45 


ii.O. 


5 14 i. 0. 




9 


48 


L<. 


10 54 ii. t. 




12 


2 


i.T. 


13 31 ii.T. 


II 


5 44 


i. e. 


23 18 iii. e. 




9 


II 


i.O. 


20 i. t. 




16 


23 


iu t. 


I 51 iii. £. 




18 


5« 


iiT. 


2 35 i. T. 


12 


4 


17 


i. <. 


3 45 iii- 0. 




6 


32 


i.T. 


6 19 iii. 0. 




7 


20 


m.e. 


20 24 i. e. 




9 50 


iii.B. 


^3 44 i. 0. 




14 


»S 


ilio. 


3 46 ii.*. 




H 5> 


iii'O. 



t7i(ft« (con.). 

d h m 

13 o 12 i. e. 

3 40 i. O. 

9 o ii. f. 
14 6 ii. O. 
22 47 i. t. 

14 I I i.T. 

18 41 i. e. 
22 9 i.O. 

15 5 45ii-<. 
8 19 ii.T. 

17 16 i. t 

19 30 i.T. 

16 2 46 iii./. 
5 10 iii. T. 

13 9 i. «. 
16 39 i. O. 
22 18 ii. e, 

17 o 52 ii.E. 
o 54 ii. 0. 
3 27 ii.O. 

It 46 i. /. 

14 o i.T. 

18 7 38 i. e. 
II 8 i. O. 
19 6 ii. t. 
21 39 iiT. 

19 6 15 i. /. 
8 29 i.T. 

II 21 iii. 0. 

13 50 iii. E. 
16 42 iii. 0. 

19 4 iii. O. 

20 2 6 i. e. 

5 37 i. O. 
1 1 36 ii. e, 

14 9 ii.E. 

14 15 ii. 0. 
16 48 ii.O. 

o 45 i. /. 

2 58 i.T. 

20 35 i. e. 
o 7 i. O. 

8 27 ii. /. 
II o ii.T. 
19 14 i. /. 

21 27 i.T. 

23 7 I iii /. 

9 21 111. T. 

15 3 i. «. 

18 36 i.O. 

24 o 55 ii. e. 

3 27 ii.E. 
3 36 ii. 0. 

6 8 iLO. 

13 43 i. <. 
15 57 i.T. 

25 9 32 i. e. 
13 5 i. O. 
21 47 ii. t, 

26 o 20 ii T. 
8 12 i. /. 



21 



22 



June (con.). 

d h m 

26 10 26 i.T. 

15 22 iii. e. 
17 50 iii. E. 

20 56 iii. o. 
23 13 iii. O. 

27 4 o i. e. 

7 34 i- O. 
14 12 ii. e. 

16 45 ii. E. 
16 56 ii. 0. 
19 28 ii. O. 

28 2 41 i. t 

4 55 i- ^. 

22 29 i. e. 

29 2 3 i. O. 
II 7 ii. /. 
13 39 ii.T. 

21 10 i. /. 

23 24 i. T. 

30 II 13 iii./. 
13 28 iii.T. 
16 57 i. e, 
ao 32 i. O. 



July, 



I 



I 


3 31 11. e. 




6 3 ii. E. 




6 16 ii. 0. 




8 48 ii. 0. 




15 39 i. /. 




17 S3 i. T. 


2 


II 26 i. e. 




15 I i. 0. 


3 


27 ii. /. 




2 58 ii.T. 




10 8 i. /. 




12 21 i. T. 




19 24 iii. e. 




21 50 iii. E. 


4 


I 6 iii.o. 




3 19 iii. 0. 




5 54 i. «. 




9 29 i. 0. 




16 48 ii. e. 




19 20 ii. E. 




19 36 ii. 0, 




22 7 ii. 0. 


5 


4 37 i. f- 




6 50 i. T. 


6 


23 i. e. 




3 58 i. 0. 




1 3 46 ii. /. 




16 17 iLT. 




23 6 i. /. 


7 


I 19 i. T. 




15 21 iii./. 




17 3» iii.T. 




18 51 i. e. 




22 27 i. 0. 



July (oon.). 

d h m 

8 6 7 ii. e. 
8 38 ii. E. 
8 55 ii. 0. 

1 1 25 ii. O. 

17 35 i /. 
19 48 L T. 

9 13 20 i. f. 
16 56 i. O. 

10 3 5 ii. /. 
5 36 ii. T. 

12 3 i. /. 
14 16 i. T. 
23 25 iii. e. 

11 I 50 iii. E. 

5 13 iii. 0. 
7 22 iii. O. 

7 48 i. e. 
II 24 i. O. 
19 24 ii. e. 

21 56 ii. E. 

22 14 ii o, 

12 o 44 ii. O. 

6 32 i. /. 

8 45 i. T. 

13 2 17 i e. 

5 53 i.O. 
16 24 ii t, 

18 54 ii T. 

14 I o i. /. 

3 H i. T. 

19 26 iii/. 

20 45 i e. 

21 33 iu.T. 

15 o 21 iO. 
8 42 ii. e. 

It 1 3 ii. E. 
II 32 ii o. 
14 I ii. O. 
19 29 i. t 

21 4a i. T. 

16 ic 14 le, 
18 50 i O. 

17 5 41 ii /. 

8 II iiT. 

13 57 i/. 
16 10 i T. 

18 3 26 iii0. 
5 49 iiiE. 

9 15 iiio. 
9 42 i. e. 

II 20 iii.O. 
13 18 i O. 

22 o ii 0. 

19 o 31 ii. £. 
o 49 ii. o. 
3 18 ii. O. 
8 26 i. /. 

10 39 i T. 

20 4 1 1 i. e. 

7 47 i. O. 
18 59 ii.^« 



July (eon.)i 

d h m 

20 21 28 ii. T. 

21 2 54 i /. 

5 7iT. 

22 39 1. e, 

23 27 iii/. 

22 I 29 111. T. 

2 15 i. O. 
II 18 ii e. 

14 6 ii. o. 
16 34 ii. O. 
21 22 i /. 

13 35 i. T. 

23 17 8 ie. 

20 43 i O. 

24 8 16 ii. /. 

10 45 ii. T. 

15 50 i /. 

18 3 i T. 

25 7 27 iii.«. 
9 49 iii BL 

11 36 i 0. 
13 13 iii.O. 
15 II iO. 

15 14 iiiO. 

26 o 36 ii. e. 

3 6ii.E. 

3 22 ii. o. 

5 50 iJ- O, 
10 19 i t, 

12 31 i T. 

17 6 5 J« «• 
9 39 i O. 

21 33 ii/. 

18 o I ii T. 

4 47 i £. 

6 59 i. T, 

29 o 33 i e, 

3 23 iii/. 

4 7 i.0. 

5 22 111.T. 

13 53 ii«. 

16 21 ii E. 

16 38 ii. o, 

19 5 ii. O. 
23 14 i. t 

30 I »7 i T. 
19 2 i e. 

22 35 iO. 

31 10 49 ii t, 
13 16 iiT. 

17 42 i /. 
«9 55 i- T. 



August, 

I II 28 iii. e. 

13 V i- *. 
13 49 iiiE. 

17 3 i. O. 



14 

A^g. (ooD.). 

d h m 

1 19 4 iii.O. 

2 3 1 1 ii. e. 
5 41 ii. £. 

5 53 ii- ^' 
8 20 ii.O. 

12 10 i. t, 

14 23 i. T. 

3 7 59 »• ^' 

11 31 i. O. 

40 5 ii. t, 

2 32 ii. T. 

6 38 i. /. 

8 so i. T. 

5 2 28 L «. 

5 58 i. O. 

7 14 iii. f. 

9 9 iii. T. 

16 29 ii. e. 
§8 58 ii. £. 
19 8 ii. o. 
21 34 ii. O. 

6 I 6 i. ^. 

3 18 i. T. 
ao 56 i. e. 

7 o 26 i. O. 

13 19 ii. i, 

15 46 ii.T. 

19 33 i. /. 

21 45 i. T. 

8 15 25 i. e. 

15 30 iii. e. 

17 49 iii. £. 

18 54 i.O. 

20 56 iii. 0. 

22 50 iii. O. 

9 5 46 ii. f. 

8 16 ii. E. 
8 22 ii. 0. 

10 48 ii. O. 

14 I i. t. 

16 13 i. T. 

10 9 53 i. e. 
13 2 J i. O. 

11 2 34 iL^. 
5 o ii. T. 
8 28 i. /. 

JO 40 i. T. 

12 4 22 i. e. 

7 49 >: O. 
J I I iii. t 

12 53 iii. T. 

19 4 iL ^. 

21 33 ii. £. 
21 35 ii. 0. 

13 o I ii.O. 
s 56 i. t 
5 8 LT. 

50 i,e. 
% 16 i. O. 
[c 48 ii. /. 

11 14 ii. T. 



Jttpiter^s Satellites, 1892. 



[No. 183. 



Avff, (oon.). 

d h m 

14 21 23 i. t 
23 35 i. T. 

15 17 19 i. ^. 

19 31 iii. f. 

20 44 i. 0. 

21 49 iii. E. 

16 o 41 iii. o. 
231 iii. O. 

8 21 ii. f. 

13 13 ii.O. 
1 5 50 i. t. 
18 2 i. T. 

17 II 47 i. e, 

15 II i. O. 

18 5 I ii. t 

7 27 ii. T. 
10 17 i. t. 
12 29 i. T. 

19 6 16 i. e, 

9 38 i. O. 

14 42 iii- 1. 

16 30 iii.T. 

21 39 ii. e. 

20 2 25 II.O. 

6 56 i. T. 

21 o 45 i. f' 
4 5 i. O. 

18 14 11. /. 
20 39 ii.T. 
23 II i. t 

22 1 23 i. T. 

19 13 i. e, 

22 32 i. O. 

23 33 iii. e 

23 I 49 111. E. 
4 21 iii. o. 
6 8 iu.O. 

10 57 ii. e, 

15 36 ii. O. 

17 38 i. t. 

19 50 i. T. 

24 13 42 i. e, 

16 59 i. O. 

25 7 26 ii. t 
9 52 ii. T. 

12 5 i. t. 
14 17 i. T. 

26 8 10 i. e, 

11 26 i. O. 

18 18 nit. 

20 4 iii.T. 

27 o 14 ii. e, 

4 47 ii. O. 
6 32 i. /. 

8 44 i. T. 

28 2 39 i. e. 

5 53 J. O. 
20 38 ii. t, 

23 3 ii.T. 

:29 o 59 K. 



Auff, (con.). 

!d h m 

29 3 1 1 i. T. 
21 8 i. e. 

30 o 20 i. O. 
3 35 iii.^. 
5 49 iii. £. 
7 54 iii. o. 
9 39 iii. O. 

13 32 ii. e. 

17 58 ii. O. 
19 25 i. /. 
21 37 i. T. 

31 15 36 i. e. 

18 46 i. O. 



Sepfemher, 



» 9 
12 

13 
16 

2 10 

»3 
21 

13 

3 a 

• 7 
8 

10 

4 4 
7 

22 

5 I 

2 

4 

13 

6 2 

7 

9 
II 

13 
16 

20 

21 

^3 

7 17 
20 

8 12 

H 
'5 

17 

9 12 

»4 
I 

3 

5 

9 
10 

12 

6 

9 



10 



II 



49 ii. f. 
14 ii. T. 
52 i. f. 

4 i.T. 

5 i. e, 
13 i. O. 

50 iii. t. 
34 iii.T. 
49 ii. e. 

7 ii. O. 

18 i. t. 

30 i. T. 

34 i- «• 
40 i. O. 

59 ii. 1. 

24 ii. T. 

45 i. '• 

57 i. T. 

2 i. e. 

6 i.O. 
36 iii. e. 

49 lu. £. 
23 iii.O. 

7 iii. O. 
7 ii. e. 

16 ii. O. 
II i. ^. 

23 i. T. 

31 \. e. 

33 i- O. 
10 ii. /. 

35 ii.T. 
38 i. t. 

50 i. T. 
o i. e. 

59 i. O. 
16 iii.^. 
o iii. T. 

24 ii. e, 

25 ii. O. 
4 i. t. 

16 i. T. 
28 i. e 

26 i,0. 



Sept, (con.). 

d h m 

12 I 20 ii. /. 

3 45 "-T. 

4 30 i. f. 
6 42 i. T. 

13 o 57 i. r. 

1 52 i. O. 
II 38 111. r. 

13 49 iii. K. 

14 48 iii. o. 
16 31 iii. O. 

18 42 ii. f. 
22 33 ii. O. 
22 57 i. f. 

14 • 8 i. T. 

19 25 i. e. 
22 18 i. O. 

15 14 30 ii. t. 

16 54 ii. T. 

17 23 i. t. 
19 35 i.T. 

16 13 54 i. «. 

16 45 i. O. 

17 4 39 iii./. 

6 23 iii. T. 

7 59 "•'• 

1 1 41 ii. O. 

11 49 i. t. 

14 I i.T. 

18 8 23 i.e. 

11 11 i. O. 

19 3 38 ii. /. 
6 3 ii.T. 
6 15 i. /. 

8 27 i. T. 

20 2 52 i. e. 

5 37 i-. O. 

15 39 iii. e. 

17 49 iii. K. 

18 8 iii. o. 

19 52 iii. O. 
21 17 ii. e. 

21 o 41 i. t. 
o 48 ii. O. 

2 53 i.T. 
21 20 i. e. 

22 o 3 i.O. 

16 47 ii. /. 
19 7 i. t. 
19 12 ii.T. 
21 19 i. T. 

23 15 49 i.f. 
18 29 i. O. 

24 7 58 iii. t. 

9 42 iii.T. 
10 35 ii.e. 
13 33 i. t 
13 56 ii. O. 
15 44 i.T. 

25 10 18 i. e. 

12 55 i. O. 

26 5 55 lit. 



Sept. (con.). 

d h m 
'26 7 59 i. t. 
8 20 ii. T. 
10 10 i. T. 

27 4 46 i. f. 
7 21 i. O. 

19 42 iii. f. 
23 II iii.O. 
23 51 ii.r. 

28 2 24 i. t. 

3 3 ii. O. 

4 36 i. t, 
23 15 i. e. 

29 I 47 i. O. 

19 4 ii. f. 

20 50 i. /. 

21 29 ii.T. 
23 2 i. T. 

30 17 44 \.e. 
20 13 i. O. 



October^ 



8 



10 



II 

n 

«5 

16 

'7 

12 

"4 
8 

9 
10 

II 

6 

9 

^3 

2 

2 
4 

5 
6 

I 

3 
21 

22 

»3 

o 

>9 
21 

'4 

»5 
16 

16 

18 

>9 
«4 
16 

10 
11 



13 in./. 

o iii. T. 

9 ii. e. 
16 i. /. 

9 ii. O. 

28 i. T. 
13 i. r. 
39 i.O. 
II ii. t. 
42 i. t. 
36 ii. T. 
54 i. T. 
41 i. f. 

5 i.O. 

44 iii. e. 

26 ii. e. 

29 iii.O. 
8 i. /. 

16 ii.O. 
20 i. T. 

10 i. e. 
31 i.O. 
19 ii. t. 

34 i- ^• 

45 ii. T. 
45 i. T. 
39 i. '•• 
57 i.O. 

27 111. t. 

44 ii''- 
16 iii.T. 

59 i- ^• 

22 ii.O. 

11 i.T. 
8 i. ^. 

23 i.O. 
27 ii. t. 
25 i. t. 





a-f. (c 


d 


h n 


10 


«* 53 




«3 37 


II 


8 3-» 




10 49 


12 


3 47 




5 3 




5 5« 




5 5« 




7 »9 




S 3 


«3 


3 3 




5 «5 




a3 35 


>4 


Ii 




2 1 




a «f 




21 ^ 




as 44 


>5 


17 40 




18 9 




i« 4^ 




19 31 




20 43 




20 55 


16 


'1 ^^ 




IB 12 


'7 


12 41 




>3 8 




15 9 




15 20 


18 


10 21 




12 41 


«9 


7 8 




7 15 




7 34 




9 4^ 




9 53 




10 3 


20 


4 47 




7 10 


21 


» 5« 




2 




4 «» 




4 «« 




23 13 


22 


» 39 



23 
24 

as 
26 



20 21 
20 26 
20 
22 
22 

^3 

17 
20 

«4 

H 

17 

17 
12 

14 
9 



54 
38 

5« 

20 

39 
8 

5* 

58 

4 
26 

5 
18 
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(con.). 

ni 

28 ii. o. 

23 iii. o. 

30 i. T. 
38 ii.E. 
54 111. h. 

31 i. o. 
5 i.E. 

44 1. ^- 
7 11. ^ 

56 i. T. 
35 ii.T. 
58 i. o. 

34 i. E. 
10 i. t. 

35 ii. o, 
9 iii. ^. 

22 i. T. 
56 ii.E. 
10 iii.T. 

24 i. o. 
% i.E. 

36 i. t. 
15 ii. f. 
48 i. T. 
44 ii. T. 



member, 

$0 i. o. 
32 i. E. 

12 i. t. 
42 ii. 0, 
14 i. T. 
39 iii. 0. 

13 ii.E. 

42 iii. O. 

53 iii- «• 
55 iii. E. 

16 i. 0. 

1 i.E. 

28 i. t 

25 ii. t, 

41 i. T. 

54 ii.T. 

43 »• o. 
30 i. E. 

54 i- t- 
50 ii. o. 



Nov. (con.). 

d h ni 

6 2 7 i. T. 

3 28 iii. ^ 

4 31 iLE. 

5 33 iii- T. 

21 i, o. 

23 58 i. E. 

7 18 20 i. t 

19 34 ii. t. 

20 33 i. T. 

22 3 ii.T. 

8 15 35 i. 0. 

18 27 i. E. 

9 12 47 i. t, 
13 58 ii. o. 

15 o i. T. 

16 59 iii. 0. 

17 49 ii.E. 

19 7 iii. O. 

19 56 iii.^. 

21 56 iii. B. 

10 10 2 L o. 
12 56 i. E. 

11 7 1 3 i. ^. 

8 44 ii. t 

9 26 i. T. 
II 14 ii. T. 

12 4 28 i. o. 
7 25 i. E. 

13 I 40 i. ^. 
3 7 ii. 0. 

3 53 i: T. 

6 49 iii. t. 

7 7 ii.E. 

8 59 iii. T. 

22 55 L o. 

14 I 54 i. E. 

20 6 i. t. 

21 54 ii. t, 

22 19 i. T. 

15 o 24 ii.T. 
17 22 L o. 
20 23 i. E. 

16 14 33 i. t, 
16 1 6 ii. o. 
16 46 i. T. 
20 23 iii. 0. 
20 24 ii.E. 

22 35 iii.O. 

23 59 iii. «. 



Nov, (oon.^. 

d h m * 

17 I 58 iii. E. 
II 49 i. o. 
14 52 L E. 

18 9 o i. ^. 
II 5 ii. ^. 

11 13 i. T. 
13 36 ii.T. 

19 6 16 i. o. 
9 21 i. E. 

20 3 26 i. t, 
5 25 ii. o. 
5 40 i. T. 
9 42 ii.E. 

10 15 iii. f, 

12 29 iii.T. 

21 o 43 i. o 

3 50 i- E. 

21 53 i. t. 

22 o 7 i. T. 
o 16 ii. t 
2 47 ii.T. 

19 10 i. o. 

22 19 i. £. 

23 16 20 i. t, 
18 33 i. T. 
18 36 ii. o. 

23 o ii. E. 
23 51 iii. 0. 

24 2 8 iii. O. 

4 1 iii. 0. 

5 59 111. E. 

13 37 i. 0. 
16 48 i. E. 

25 10 47 i. t. 
13 oi. T. 
13 28 ii. ^. 
16 o ii.T. 

26 8 4 i. 0, 

11 17 i. E. 

27 5 14 i. t, 
7 28 i. T. 

7 47 ii. o. 

12 18 ii.E. 

13 45 iii. ^ 
16 3 iii.T. 

28 2 31 i. o. 
5 46 i.E. 

23 41 i. t. 



Nov. (oon.). 

d h m 

29 f 55 i. T. 
2 40 ii. t. 
5 12 ii.T. 

20 59 i. o. 

30 o 15 i. E. 
18 9 i. ^. 
20 22 i. T. 
20 58 ii. o. 

December, 



3 

4 



5 

6 



8 



I 

3 

5 
8 

ID 

^5 
18 

12 

M 

15 
18 

9 
13 

7 

9 
10 

14 

17 
»9 

4 

7 
I 

3 
5 

7 
22 

2 

»9 
22 

13 

4 

7 

9 
12 

17 
20 



36 ii.E. 

26 iii. o. 

45 iii.O. 

5 iii. e. 

2 111. E. 

26 i. o. 
43 i. E. 
36 i. t, 

49 i- T. 
54 ii. t 

27 ii.T. 

54 i. o. 

12 i. E. 

3 i. t. 

17 i. T. 

11 ii. o. 
54 ii.E. 
2 I iii. t 
41 iii.T. 
21 i. o. 
41 i. E. 
- 1 i. ^ 

45 i- T. 
8 ii. L 
41 ii.T. 
49 i. 0. 
10 i. E. 

59 i- ^' 

12 i. T. 

24 ii. 0. 

12 ii.E. 
5 iii. o. 

27 ii». O. 
8 iii. e, 
3 iii.E. 

17 i. o. 

39 i. E. 



Dee. (con.). 

d h m 

9 14 26 i. t 

16 40 i. T. 
18 23 ii. t, 

20 56 ii. T. 

10 II 44 i. o. 

15 8 i. E. 

11 8 54 i. ^. 

11 8 i.T. 

12 37 ii. o. 

17 31 ii.E. 

21 2 iii. t. 
23 26 iii.T. 

12 6 12 i o. 

9 37 i. E. 

13 3 22 i. /. 

5 36 i. T. 

7 37 ii. ^ 
ID 10 ii. T. 

14 o 40 i. o, 
4 6 i. E. 

21 50 i. L 

15 o 3 i- T. 
I 51 ii. o, 

6 49 ii.E. 

10 48 iii jo. 

13 13 iii.O. 

16 II iii. e. 

18 4 iii.E. 

19 8 i. 0. 

22 35 i. E. 

16 16 18 i. t. 
18 32 i. T. 

20 53 ii. t. 

23 27 ii.T. 

17 13 36 L o. 

17 4 i* E. 

18 ID 45 i. t, 
12 59 i. T. 
15 6 ii. o. 
20 7 ii.E. 

19 o 49 iii. t. 
3 15 m. T. 

8 5 i. 0. 

11 33 i-E. 

20 5 14 i. t. 

7 »3 i. T. 
10 9 ii. f. 

12 43 ii.T. 



Dee, (con.). 

d h m 

21 2 33 i. o, 

6 2 i. E. 
23 42 i. t. 

22 I 56 i. T. 
4 22 ii. o, 
9 25 ii.E. 

14 38 iii.O. 

17 4 iii.O. 

20 14 iii. e, 

21 I i. o. 

22 6 iii. B. 

23 o 31 i. B. 

18 ID i. t. 

20 24 i. T. 

23 26 ii. t. 

24 2 o ii. T. 

15 30 i. o. 

19 o i. B. 

25 12 39 i. t. 

14 52 i. T. 
17 38 ii. o, 
22 43 ii.E. 

26 4 42 iii. ^. 

7 9 iii. T. 
9 58 i. o, 

1 3 29 i. £. 

27 7 7 It, 
9 21 i. T. 

12 43 ii. t 

15 17 ii.T. 

28 4 27 i. o. 
7 58 i. E. 

29 I 36 i. t. 

3 50 i. T. 
6 55 ii. o. 

12 2 ii.E. 
§8 32 iii. 0, 

21 o iii. O. 

22 56 i. 0, 

30 o 16 iii. e, 
2 7 iii.E. 
2 27 i. £. 

20 5 i. t. 
22 19 i. T. 

31 2 I ii. ^. 

4 36 ii.T. 
17 24 i. 0. 
20 56 i.E. 



Satellites I. und II. reappear at eclipse on the/side in January and Febmarr, 
and from October 1 3 to the end of tbe year. They disoppear on the p side 
from April till October 12. 

Satellite III. disappears and reappears/ in January and till Februarr 4, on 
which date it is eclipsed a few seconds only after reappearing from occultation. 
After this the disappearances at eclipse become inTtsibie. On April 30 similarly 
the satellite emerses from eclipse for 6 minutes only and is then occulted. 
On aud after this date both disappearance and reappearance at eclipse are i> till 
September 20 ; disappearaitce p only on September 27 and October 4 ; iisap- 
pearance p and reappearance f on Oct ober 1 2 ; reappearance f only on October 
26 ; and both disappearance and reappearance f io the end of the year. 

Satellite lY. both disappears and reappears on the /tide in January and 
February ; and on the p side in April. 
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. SATELLITES OF SATUBN. 









Mimas. 










January. 


February. 


March. 


April. 


Kay. 


June. 


December. 


d h 


d h 


d h 


d h 


d h 


d 


h 


d h 


I n 


I 4*4 


I lO'O 


I 12*8 


I 1 6*5 


I 


1 8*8 


16 17-9 


2 0-3 


a 31 


2 8-6 


2 11*4 


2 15*1 


a 


»7'4 


17 165 


2 22*9 


3 i'7 


3 7*3 


3 lo'o 


3 »37 


3 


161 


18 154 


3 21*5 


4 o'3 


4 5*9 


4 8*6 


4 "^ 


4 


147 


19 140 


4 20'2 


4 "9 


5 4*5 


5 7*2 


5 no 


5 


n*3 


ao 12*6 


5 i8-8 


5 21*6 


6 31 


6 58 


6 9'6 


6 


I2"0 


21 ii'i 


6 174 


6 20'2 


7 17 


7 45 


7 8-2 


7 


io'6 


22 97 


7 161 


7 1 8-9 


8 03 


8 31 


8 6*8 


8 


9*2 


23 8-3 


8 147 


8 176 


8 22*9 


9 n 


9 5*4 


9 


7-8 


24 69 


9 '3*4 


9 1 6*2 


9 21*6 


10 o"3 


10 4*1 


10 


6-4 


»5 55 


10 12-0 


10 14*9 


10 20*3 


10 22*9 


II 27 


II 


5*1 


26 4*1 


1 1 io'6 


II 136 


II 18-9 


11 21*5 


12 1*3 


12 


37 


27 27 


|2 92 


12 12*2 


12 175 


12 20*2 


13 00 






28 1*3 


13 7*8 


13 IO-8 


13 l6'2 


13 18*8 


13 22-6 






29 O'O 


14 6*5 


>4 93 


14 148 


14 174 


14 11*2 






29 aa'6 


15 51 


15 7*9 


'5 '3*4 


15 i6-o 


II \tl 






30 ai'2 


16 37 


16 65 


16 I2'I 


16 14*6 






31 198 


17 2*3 


17 5*2 


17 io*8 


17 13*3 


17 17-0 








18 09 


18 38 


18 9*6 


18 I2'0 


18 156 








18 236 


19 2*4 


19 8-2 


19 io'6 


19 141 








19 a2-3 


20 I'l 


20 6-8 


20 9*2 


20 12-9 








20 210 


20 237 


21 54 


21 7*8 


21 11*5 








21 i9'5 


21 22*3 


22 4*0 


. 22 6*4 


22 lO'I 








22 181 


22 20'9 


23 2*6 


23 50 


23 87 








23 i6-8 


23 196 


24 1*2 


24 3*6 


H 74 








24 '5*4 


24 l8'2 


H 238 


25 2'2 


25 6-0 








25 141 


25 1 6*8 


25 225 


26 0*8 


26 4*6 








26 127 


26 15s 


26 21*1 


26 23*4 


27 3'a 








27 II-3 


27 14*' 


27 19-8 


27 22*0 


28 1-8 








28 lO'O 


28 12-8 


28 i8*4 


28 207 


29 o'4 








29 8-6 


29 11*4 


29 i7'o 


29 19*3 


29 23-0 








30 7*1 




30 15*6 


30 179 


30 21*6 








31 5-8 




31 142 




31 20*2 








» 




I 


llNCELADrS. 










January. 


February. 


March. 


April. 


Mav. 
d h 


June. 


December. 


d h 


d h 


d h 


d h 


d 


h 


d h 


1 ri 


I 133 


I 7-8 . 


I 20*2 


I 236 


I 


3*o 


12 i8'3 


2 lO'O 


2 22'2 


2 167 


3 5» 


3 85 


a 


II-9 


14 3'» 


3 i8-8 


4 7*1 


4 1-6 


4 i4'o 


4 I7'4 


3 


20*8 


15 la'i 


S 37 


5 i6*o 


5 lo'S 


5 22-9 


6 2'3 


5 


5-6 


16 21*0 


6 12*6 


7 o'8 


6 19-3 


7 7-8 


7 ii*i 


6 


H'S 


18 59 


7 41-5 


8 97 


8 4*2 


8 1 6-6 


8 20'0 


7 


*34 


19 147 


9 64 


9 18-6 


9 ir» 


10 1*5 


10 4*9 


9 


8-3 


20 23-6 


10 15-3 


II 3*6 


10 22*0 


II io'4 


II 138 


10 


17-2 


22 8*5 


12 O'l 


12 12*4 


12 6*9 


12 19*3 


12 227 


12 


2'0 


23 »7*4 


13 90 


13 21*3 


13 157 


14 42 


14 7*5 


13 


10*9 


25 2*2 


14 179 


15 6-1 


15 o'7 


15 13-0 


15 164 


14 


19*8 


26 11*0 


16 2-8 


16 15*0 


16 97 


16 21*9 

18 6-8 


17 1*3 


16 


47 


27 199 


17 11-6 


17 23-9 


17 186 


18 IO'2 


17 


13*6 


29 4*8 


18 20*5 


19 8*8 


19 34 


19 157 


19 191 






30 137 


20 54 


20 17-6 


20 12-3 


21 0*6 


21 4'0 






31 22*6 


21 14-3 


22 2*5 


21 21*2 


22 04 

23 18-3 


22 12-8 








22 23*2 


23 114 


23 6' I 


23 217 








24 80 


24 20'4 


24 149 


25 32 


25 6-6 








25 169 


26 5-2 


25 23-8 


26 I2'X 


26 1 55 








27 1*8 


27 14-1 


27 87 


27 21 'O 


±9 04 








28 10-8 


28 22*9 


28 17-6 


29 58 


29 oa 

30 i8'i 








29 19-6 




30 2-5 


30 1+7 


\ 




\ 


3> 4*5 




31 11-4 




i 




TOL,Tt 


^ 












^ 
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Satellites of Satum, 1892. [No. 183. 



East Elongatioiis. 
Tethtb. 



January. 


Februarj-. | 


March. 


April, i 


Maj. 


June. 


Deceinbor. 


d h 


d 


h 


d h 


d h 1 


d 


h 


d 


h 


d 


h 


3 0*6 


2 


54 


I 12*9 


2 15*1 


2 


199 




0*6 




21-5 


4 a»*9 


4 


27 


3 IO*2 


4 "4 


4 


17*1 




219 




iS-8 


6 19-2 


6 


o*o 


S 7*5 


6 97 


6 


H'5 




19*2 




16^ 


8 16-5 


7 


21*3 


7 4-8 


8 70 


8 


11-8 




165 


' 3 


»3-5 


10 138 


9 


18-6 


9 2*1 


10 43 


10 


91 




13*8 




io*S 


12 ii'i 


II 


>59 


10 23*4 


12 1*6 


12 


6-3 




II'I 




So 


14 8*4 


13 


13-2 


12 207 


13 229 


H 


3-8 


1 1 


8-4 




5*3 


«6 57 


'5 


io'5 


14 181 


15 20-2 


16 


09 


t C 


57 




**7 


18 30 


'7 


7-8 


16 154 


17 17-5 


17 


22*2 




30 




O'O 


20 o'3 


'9 


S'l 


18 127 


19 14-8 


19 


195 


'9 


03 




21-3 


21. 21*6 


21 


^■4 


20 lO'O 


21 12*1 


21 


16*8 


20 


21-6 


26 


18*6 


23 189 


22 


^37 


22 7*3 


23 9*6 


»3 


14- 1 


22 


18*9 


a8 


^5-9 


25 1 6-2 


M 


21'0 


z± 46 
26 1*9 


25 67 


^5 


11-4 


H 


162 


30 


13a 


17 «3'5 


26 


183 


27 4-0 


a7 


87 


, 








29 io'8 


28 


156 


27 23-2 


29 13 


*9 


60 


1 








31 8*1 






29 205 
31 17*8 


30 22*6 


31 


3*3 


1 

1 









DiONB, 



January. 


February. 


March. 


April. 


May. 


Juno. 


December. 


d h 


d h 


d h 


d h 


d h 


d h 


d h 


2 80 


I 10-5 


2 12*9 


I 154 


I 177 


3 137 


9 «3*» 


5 >7 


4 4« 


5 6-6 


4 91 


4 »«*4 


6 7*3 


12 6*9 


7 19*3 


6 218 


8 03 


7 »7 


7 50 


9 I'O 


15 0-6 


10 13*0 


9 15 5 


10 180 


9 »o'4 


9 «»7 


11 i8'7 


17 i« 3 


13 67 


12 9*2 


n "7 


12 14-0 


12 i6'4 


14 I2'3 


20 11*9 


16 o'4 


15 2*9 


16 5*4 


15 77 


15 lO'O 

18 3-7 


17 60 


23 5*6 


18 18*0 


17 20*5 


18 23*0 


18 14 


19 23*6 


a5 »3*3 


21 117 


20 14*2 


21 167 


21 190 


20 214 




28 17*0 


i4 5*4 


21 7*9 


24 io'4 


23 127 


23 150 




31 107 


26 23-1 


26 1*6 


27 41 


26 6*4 


26 87 






29 i6'8 


28 19-3 


29 217 


19 O'O 
BUEA. 


29 2'4 
31 tO'O 




1 


January. 


February. 


March. 


April. 


May. 


June. 


Deceiuber. 


d h • 


d h 


d h 


d h • 


d h 


d h 


d h 


1 79 


I 22s 


4 I3'i 


5 3-8 


2 60 


2 20*3 


9 *9*3 


5 ao-3 


6 109 


9 1*6 


9 16-2 


6 i8'4 


7 87 


»4 7'7 


10 8-6 


10 233 


13 139 


14 46 


II 6*7 


11 2I'I 


18 20'0 


14 210 


15 117 


18 2*3 


18 i6'9 


15 191 


16 94 


»3 84 


19 9*4 


20 o*o 


22 147 , 


»3 53 


20 7'5 




27 20*8 


23 2I"8 


24 J 24 


27 31 , 


27 177 


24 19*8 






28 10*2 


29 o'8 


3« >54 

1 




29 8'o 







Titan. 



Jniiunry. 


February. 


March. 


' April. 


May. 


December, 


d h' 


d h 


d h 


d )i 


d h 


d h 


3 239 


4 »»•» 


7 17-5 


8 10-8 


10 6-9 


20 6-1 


19 22*6 


20 19-5 


I 13 >3*3 


1 *4 85 


26 $3 





1892.] 



Satellites of Saturn, 1892. 
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January, 
d h 

12 O'l 



East EloogatioiiB. 

Htpebion. 



February, 
d h 


Marob. 
d h 


April, 
d h 


May. 
d b 


2 6'o 


'5 '57 


5 ao-3 


18 7'6 


23 IX'I 




27 15 





November, 
d h 

5 5-6 
26 14*8 



December, 
d b 
18 1*6 



IaP£TUS. 

dli db db db .db 

luf. Conjunction ... Feb. 19 13*9, May 7 22*5, July 26 18*6, Oct 15 21*8. 

W. Elongation Mar. 9 6*0, May 26 17*6, Aug. 14 20*5, Not. 4 14*2. 

iSup. Conjunction ... Jan. 11 6*6, Mar. 29 16*5, June 16 14*0, Not. 25 17*2. 

E. Elongation Jan. 31 23'2, Apr. 19 4*1, July 7 lo'i, Sep. 27 4*1, Dec. 16 21't. 



Apparent Elements of Saturn's Bangs. 

Greenwicb Poeition-angle Outer Bine;. Latitude aboye Plane of Bing. 

Mean Noon, of Minor Axis. Maj.Axiii. Mm. Axis. Eortb. Sun. 

Jan. I 355 54*5 40*68 2*59 3 392 N. o 56*4N. 

21 355 544 41*09 2*60 3 32*2 N. I i6'i N. 

Feb. 10 355 50*6 43*29 2*35 3 67 N. i 34*5 N. 

Mar. I 355 439 44*o6 i'88 2 27*5 N. i 52*8 N. 

21 355 35*9 44"23 1*3* 1 42*7 N. 2 ii*i N. 

April 10 355 28*3 4377 078 i 18 N. 2 29-4^ 

30 355 21*8 4**78 0*40 o 32*4 N. 2 47*6 N. 

May 20 355 20-0 4^*47 0*27 o 22*2 N. 3 5'8 N. 

June 9 355 20*7 40*05 0*36 o 30*6 N. 3 23*9 N. 

29 355247 38*69 0*65 o 57-4N. 3 42-1 N. 

July 19 355 317 37*51 1*09 I 40*0 N. 4 0*1 N. 

Aug. 8 355 41*3 3658 1*64 2 347 N. 4 18*1 N. 

28 35552*8 35*95 a'27 3 37'6 N. 4 36*1 N. 

Sept. 17 356 57 35*64 a*95 4 44*6 N. 4 53*9 N. 

Oct. 7 356 19*3 35*67 3*64 5 51*6 N. 5 11*8 N. 

27 356 32*8 36'03 4*33 6 54*6 N. 5 296 N. 

Nov. 16 356 45*3 36*72 5*00 7 494 N. 5 47*3 N. 

Dec. 6 356 55*8 37*72 560 8 32*2 N. 6 4'9N. 

26 357 3*3 38*96 6*09 8 59*5 N. 6 22*5 N. 

31 357 4*6 39*30 6*19 9 3*7 N. 6 26*9N. 

The corrections to reduce to Mr. Martb's Epbemeris will be given in tbe 
Monthly numbers as voon as possible. 



TABLE OF BESSEL'S MEAN EEFRACTIONS. 



Z.D. 


Mean 
Befroction. 


Z.D. 


Mean 
Eefraction. 


Z.D. 


Mean 
Befraction. 


Z.D. 


Mean 
Befraction. 


• 




1 It 





J II 


A 


J II 





/ ti 





0*0 


56 


I 25*4 


68 


2 21*9 


78 


4 25*0 


10 


IO*£ 


5« 


1 32*1 


69 


2 29*3 


79 


4 48-5 


20 


21*0 


60 


I 397 


70 


* 37*3 


80 


5 l6'2 


30 


333 


61 


I 43-8 


71 


2 46*1 


81 


5 49*3 


35 


40*4 


62 


I 482 


72 


2 55*8 


82 


6 29*6 


40 


484 


P 


I 52*8 


73 


3 6*6 


83 


7 197 


45 


57*7 


64 


I 57*8 


74 


3 i8'6 


84 


8 23*3 


50 


I 87 


65 


2 3*2 


75 


3 32*1 


85 


9 46*5 


52 


I 13*8 


66 


2 8*9 


76 


3 47*4 




\ 


54 


* '9*3 


67 


2 15-2 


77 


^ \ Vi 


I 


\ 



\ 



^^^ 
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SATELLITES OF UKAJNUS. 



[No. 183, 




Apparent Orbits of the Satellites of Uranin, as seen in an inyerting telescope. 

The small circle in the above diajo^m represents the planet, the arrows show 
the direction of motion, and the figures indicate the intenral from the time 
of last North Elongation. 



North Elongations. 
Akiel. 



January, 
d h 
17 11-8 
10 o'% 

22 I2'S 
25 1*2 



February. 


March. 


April. 


May. 

d h 


June. 


d h 


d h 


d h 


d h 


I 14-7 


2 20*5 


2 2*4 


2 S-3 


I 14*2 


4 3» 


5 9*o 


4 »49 


4 20*8 


4 27 


6 157 


7 21*5 


7 3*4 


7 9*3 


6 15-2 


9 4*2 


10 lO'O 


9 i5'9 


9 »>7 


9 37 


II i6'6 


12 22*5 


12 4-4 


12 10*2 


II i6'i 


14 5-1 


15 iro 


14 16-9 


14 22-7 


14 46 


16 17*6 


17 23*5 


17 5*4 


17 11*2 


16 17*1 


19 6*1 


20 12*0 


19 179 


19 237 


19 y6 


21 185 


23 o'5 


22 64 


22 12*2 


21 18*1 


24 7*o 


25 130 


24 18-9 


25 07 


24 6-6 


26 19*5 


28 1*4 


^7 7*3 


27 132 


26 19*1 


29 8-0 


30 13-9 


29 198 


30 17 


29 7-6 



July, 
d h 
I 20*0 

«5 

21*0 

9*5 
22*0 

14 10-5 

23*0 



4 
6 

9 
II 



16 



1892.] 



Satellites of Uranus and Neptune. 



21 



Umbbisl. 



January. 

17 125 
21 i6'o 
25 19-4 

29 22*9 



13 127 

22 5*6 

30 22*6 



16 19*4 

30 6*6 

Position- 
May 30, 9° 



February. 


j March. 


ApriL 


May. 


June. 


July. 


d h 


d 


h 


d h 


d h 


d 


h 


d li 


3 **3 


3 


»-5 


I 2-8 


4 6-5 


2 


67 


I 7'o 


7 5-8 


7 


5"9 


5 6-3 


8 lo'o 


6 


IO-2 


5 10-5 


II 9*2 


II 


9*4 


9 97 


12 13-4 


10 


137 


9 >3'9 


15 127 


15 


12*9 


13 132 


16 16*9 


14 


17*2 


13 '7*3 


19 l6'2 


«9 


1 6*4 


17 167 


20 20'3 


18 


207 


17 20*8 


23 197 


»3 


199 


21 20'2 


24 238 


23 


0*2 


22 0'3 


27 23*1 


17 

1 


23-4 

1 


25 23-6 

30 3-1 
TlTATaA. 


»9 3*3 


27 


3-6 


26 3-8 
30 7-3 


8 15-6 


5 


.8-5 


9 H'4 
li 7-3 


5 17*3 


9 


131 


5 1 6*1 


17 85 


M 


II-4 


14 10*2 


18 


61 


14 90 


26 1*5 


»3 


4*4 


27 0-3 


23 32 


26 


231 


23 2*0 




3> 


214 


Obebok. 


31 ao*2 






31 i9'o 


12 17*8 


10 


i6'i 


6 14-5 


3 "9 


12 


22*5 




26 4-9 


H 


3*3 


20 17 


17 o*i 
30 11*3 


26 


9-6 





angle and distance of the apse of Oberon : — January 16, 7°*6, 43"* 3 ; 
•1.45"'' 



•6. 



SATELLITE OF NEPTUNE. 




Apparent Orbit of the Satellite of Neptune, as seen in an inTerting telescope. 

The small circle in the aboTe diagram represents the planet, the arrows show the 
direction of motion, and U^ figures indicate the interral from the time of 
lust North-east Elongation. 

North-east Elongatiofls. 
January. 



d 


h 


I 


I2'2 


7 


93 


n 


6-4 


44 


3*4 


25 


o"5 



February, 
d h 


5 


187 


II 


158 


17 


129 


»3 


I CO 


29 


7-1 



September. 


October. 


d h 


d h 


5 67 


4 i6'i 


II 3*8 


10 13*2 


17 08 


16 io*3 


22 21*9 


22 7-4 


28 19*0 


28 4-4 



NoTember. 
d h 


Dec( 
d 


)mber. 
h 


3 IS 

8 22*6 


2 
8 


io'9 
80 


14 197 
20 1 6-8 


14 
20 


5' 

2*2 


26 13*9 


as 

31 


233 
20'4 



30 21*6 

Position-angle and distance of the apse: — January 10, i4i^'8, i6''*8; Sep- 
tember I, 2460*3, i6"*4; Dec. 27, 244°'3, i6"'9. 
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The Sun : Physical Observaiiom. [No. 183. 



EPHEMEEIS FOE PHYSICAL OBSEEVATIOXS 

OF THE SUN. 



Greenwich Mean Noon. 


Greenwich Mean Noon. 


1892. 


P. 


D. 


L. 


1892. 


P. 


D. 


L. 




1 


J 


J 




1 


1 


i 


Jan. I 


+ 1 56 


-3 H 


80 50 


July 4 


— 50 


4-3 30 


159 


6 


— 31 


3 48 


15 


9 


+ I 28 


4 


92 $0 


II 


2 56 


4 20 


309 9 


14 


3 42 


4 30 


26 42 


16 


5 '8 


4 50 


243 18 


>9 


5 56 


4 57 


320 31 


21 


7 37 


5 '7 


177 i9 


24 


8 4 


5 ^3 


254 22 


26 


9 51 


5 43 


III 39 


29 


10 9 


5 46 


188 16 


T.. 3' 


11 59 


6 5 


45 49 


Aug. 3 


12 9 


6 7 


122 7 


Feb. 5 


»3 59 


6 24 


339 59 


8 


>4 2 


625 


56 


10 


15 53 


641 


174 9 


13 


15 50 


6 40 


349 54 


M 


17 38 


6 54 


208 19 


18 


17 30 


6 53 


283 49 


20 


19 15 


7 4 


142 28 


13 


19 4 


7 3 


a«7 45 


•, *5 


20 43 


7 " 


76 37 


28 


20 30 


7 10 


'5» 43 


Mar. I 


22 I 


7 »5 


10 45 


Sept. 2 


21 47 


7 M 


85 39 


6 


23 10 


7 15 


304 5» 


7 


" 55 


7 «5 


>9 37 


II 


H 9 


7 " 


238 59 


12 


»3 55 


7 "3 


313 36 


16 


H 59 


7 5 


»73 5 


17 


24 46 


7 7 


*47 37 


21 


25 37 


6 55 


107 9 


22 


25 27 


6 58 


181 36 


26 


26 6 


642 


41 13 


27 


25 58 


647 


"5 37 


3' 


26 23 


5 *7 


335 «5 


Oct 2 


26 19 


6 32 


49 40 


Apr. s 


26 30 


6 8 


269 17 


7 


26 29 


6 14 


343 40 


10 


26 26 


5 47 


203 17 


12 


26 28 


5 53 


277 43 


'5 


26 11 


5 a3 


137 16 


17 


26 16 


5 30 


211 46 


20 


25 44 


4 57 


71 13 


22 


25 5a 


5 4 


>45 5« 


as 


*5 7 


4 ^9 


5 9 


^T *7 


25 17 


4 36 


79 53 


„ 30 


24 19 


3 59 


^99 5 


Not. I 


24 30 


4 6 


>3 57 


May 5 


23 19 


3 a« 


^3* 59 


6 


23 30 


3 33 


308 2 


10 


22 10 


a 55 


166 52 


11 


22 20 


3 


242 7 


15 


20 49 


2 21 


100 44 


16 


20 57 


2 24 


176 12 


20 


19 19 


I 46 


34 36 


21 


19 23 


I 47 


no 18 


*5 


17 40 


I 10 


328 27 


26 


17 39 


I 10 


44 i4 


30 


«5 53 


34 


262 17 


Dec I 


'5 45 


-f 32 


338 30 


June 4 


13 59 


—0 2 


196 6 


6 


13 42 


-0 7 


272 37 


9 


" 55 


-f 38 


129 57 


II 


" 33 


45 


206 44 


H 


9 50 


I 14 


63 44 


16 


9 16 


1 23 


140 52 


>9 


7 37 


I 49 


357 35 


21 


6 54 


2 I 


75 


H 


5 a» 


2 24 


291 22 


26 


4 30 


a 37 


9 8 


29 


- 3 6 


+2 57 


225 13 


3' 


+ 2 3 


-3 12 


303 17 



The position-angle of the Sun's axis, P, is the position-angle of 
the N. end of the axis from the N. point of the Sun, read in the 
direction N., E., S., W. In computing D (the heliographic lati- 
tude of the centre of the Sun's disk), the inclination of the Sun's 
axis to the ecliptic has been assumed to be 82" 45', and the 
longitude of the ascending node to be 74° 19'. In computing L (the 
heliographic longitude of the centre of the disk), the Sun's period 
of rotation has been assumed to be 25*38 days, and the meridian 
which passed through the ascending node at the epoch 1 854*0 has 
been taken as the zero meridian. 



2.J Mean Placet oj Variable Store for i 



MEAN PLACES OF VAEUBLE STAES FOE 1890. 



. T Csssiopeii: . 
. B Aiiiiromoda! 

. B Crti 

. n CwsopFue . 

. UOephai .... 

SCnuiopcto . 



9.' B SculptoTH 
la.' B rusum ... 

II. BArietu 

II.' B Arietii 



oCeti .. 



8 Per«i 

;. HCeti 

i. UCrti 

. TAriatk 

1. AIpjl 

I. KPond 

>. Xl^iiiri 

. W'fturi 

!, RTsuri 

; STouri 

,. RRaliculi .... 

;. VTauri 

I. B Oriooia ..... 

. B Lcporii 

. B Aungic 

. SOriuDis 

. U Onoais 

. q Oaninoruin.. 
. V HodiKerotiB 
. THouoccroti*.. 

, KLjncii 

. fOciuinorum.. 
. R Geminorum 
. BCaniBMin... 



]q, B Oaiiis Mill. ... 

. V Geminonim... 

, U MonDwrotil ., 

. 8 Canig Min 

. T Cnuis Min. ... 

. UCaniBMii.. ... 

. S Geiiiinoruiu... 

, TGeminorum... 

47. U Qeniiiiorum . . 

48.' UPuppi* 

49. BC.-' 



UCnn 



o It u 

ig iS 
o 40 13 



4 45 W 
4 S3 » 
+ S4 JS 



7 '6 59 

7 »5 3' 
7 »6 45 
7 »7 S3 
7 3S »i 

7 36 »* 



+ 17 SS" 
- 9 SS'I 
+47 39'! 



+ >5 5''3 
+ 9 SS"o 
+ 9 4J'» 
-63 15-4 
+ 17 1I-. 
+ 7 57'8 
-■4 5«-j 
+ SJ "-7 
4 46'9 



+ 8 38- 
+ n 4'- 
+ H o- 



8 Fjdrm 

T Hjdw 

T Cuncri 

S Antlin 

RCnrini 

K Loo. Min. 
B LeoDiB ... 
/Crini 

UHydne '.'.'. 
BUnw M^. 

Vllydne ... 
W" 



B Cratark .... 

-,., S Lwnia 

68. 1 RCouitD 

69.1 T TirginU ,„. 
'-' BCor.i 

Y Virginii .... 
T UrsK Maj. . 
EVirgioii .... 
S Vrm M4J. . 
D Virgiuu .... 
W V'ipgiuM .... 

V Virgiui. .... 

RHjdra .... 

S Virginii 

W Hvilr.-e .... 

H'Vi-^ma.... 

ZVirginiB .... 

X Haatii 

BBooiii 

VBodtiB 

B Caiudopnrdi 

BBoolia 

UBootis 

I Libne 

TLibriB 

U Coronaj 

S Libne 

8 SrrpciKiB 

V Libra; 

U Libra 

Zlibric 

V CkirockiD 

B Serpontii 

B Libra! 

H' Libne 



B llerculiB ... 



-s8 g-6 

-62 I 
+ JS 



-10 399 
+ 14 iSi 
-17 44-0 
+ 6 35 
+ 19 ij-9 

- 5 ^S'4 
-18 3*6 

- 3 48-9 
+ 60 5-6 

7 js'6 



IS 4S 38 
15 47 IX 

15 50 S 
5 59 j6 



+ 61 



" 4»7 
G 377 
17 49-1 

-u 470 
+ '6 493 
+ 5+ '87 
>39 I 
+ 84 "9-9 
+ *7 i.-ll 
+ tg 8-6 



-'9 59*5 
+ '4 4^5 

+ 3' 457 



D 49' S 
47'1 
+ 39 54- > 
+ >5 iS-i 
-'5 S4*5 
-17 58-8 
-11 IS9 
+ 18 401 
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Mean Placa of Variabh Slartfar 1890 (contiDoed). 



X S(x>q)ii 
WSoorpii ... 
R Scorpii ... 

SScorpii 

W Ophiuohi 

Y Ophiuohi 
Unerculi*... 
YSrorpii .. 
T Opiduchi... 
S Opbiuchi... 
W Heroulii... 
KUrHBtHiiL 
R Dratronii 

S Eerculia ... 
R Ophiuchi... 
UOphiuchi... 
S Sagitterii 

Y Opbiuchi... 
WSogittiirii 
T Hereulis ... 

Y Bogitturii... 
T Serpentis... 
U SitBittarii 
5 Opbiuchi 
BSouti 

RLyne 

R Aquilfn ... 
T Sogiltarii 
R Sagittarii 
8 SflgitUrii... 
U Aquilic . . . 

BOjgni 

8 TulpeciiliD 

X cjr" 



J6 

17 40 37 

7 +6 45 

58 o 

456 

~ s »s 
I* jj 7 

! 4. 37 

:g 46 1 

8 51 59 
'9 ' 4 

9 9 S3 



J. 6 

9 33 S» 
9 43 51 
9 46 »o 



'S SJ< 

16 557 

+ J7 3]"9 

+ 7» jo-o 

+56 S91 

+ 15 7-6 

-IS 566 



- S 49*5 

+ 33 '4-1 

-t 43 48-0 

+ 8 ]-g 



+49 57-: 

+17 <=•: 

+ J1 j8-, 



SBttgitUB ... 

BOypii 

R Cii{>rioomi 

S A,i.iil» 

W Cnpricomi 
RS»KitUe ... 
R Delphiai... 

UCygni 

VOygni 

a DeTpfaiDi ... 

XCtgni 

TD'clphbi... 
U OnpnDomi 
TAquwii ... 
T Vul|wouln 
YCjgni 

R VuTpBCUlS 

T Capnoorai 
X Cipricomi 

TCuphei 

T Oapricomi 
Y Capricomi 

W Cygni 

8 CepSai 

U Aqu«rii ... 

TPepui 

t Coplmi 

E Lacertf ... 
SArjusrii ... 

R I'egui 

8 PegoMI 

RAqiurii ... 

VCeli 

R Cnuioiieia; 



1^4% 



13 3* 8 
'1 S» 'I 

Ij ;l 4* 



+ " 43;4 

+ S7 40-1 
-»* 3J"7 

ta \p, 

+16 »)■« 

+ « 4I-4 
+47 »*■• 

+47 44'» 
+ 16 414 
+ 35 "^ 
+ '5 S« 
-ij ii-j 
- 5 JJ1 
+ »7 S*" 
+ 34 147 
+ »J «r 
-»4 »ri 

-»» 4ri 

+68 
-tS 17H 

-14 »r< 
+44 si-o 

+7« 
-17 9-4 



+ 9 S7- 
+ » 19- 
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VAEIABLES OF SHOET PEEIOD NOT OF THE ALGOL TYP] 

(The No. after Star's Name refers to Catalogue on pp. 23-24.) 

I^^ote, — The times of minima only are giren ; the times of maxima may be found by adding the 

printed under the name of the star. 



T MONOOEB. 33. 



(7- 22^) 



Sept. 

d h 
II 6 

Oct 
8 6 

Not. 
4 6 

Deo. 

» 7 
28 7 



i GEMrNOR. 35. 

(5" 9^) 

Sept 

d h 
28 14 



Jan. 


May 


d h 


d h 


12 5 


26 6 


Feb. 


June 


8 6 


22 6 


"Mar. 
6 6 


July 
19 6 


Apr. 
2 6 


Aug. 


29 9 


.5 6 



Jan. 

d h 

8 14 

18 17 

28 21 

Feb. 



8 
18 



Apr. 

d h 

19 3 
29 6 

May 



9 ic 
28 8!"9 '7 



Mar. 

9 12 
19 15 
29 19 

Apr. 
8 23 



Aug. 

18 23 
29 3 

Sept. 

8 6 
18 10 



Ckjt. 

8 17 
18 21 
29 I 

Not. 

8 4 
18 8 
28 12 

Dec 

18 19 
28 23 



W ViRGrNIS 76. 

(8- 5^) 

Mar. 

d h 

6 2 

23 9 



Jan. 


Feb. 


d h 


d h 


14 7 


17 20 


31 13 





W VlBGIiriB 76. 



(continued). 



Apr. 
d h 

9 M 
26 22 


July 
d h 

5 
22 6 


May 

14 4 
31 II 


Aug. 

8 13 
25 19 


June 


Oct 


17 17 


16 15 



Not. 

d h 

2 21 

20 4 

Dec. 

7 10 
24 17 



XSaoittab. 121. 



(2«»21»».) 



Feb. 

d h 
6 4 

13 4 

20 5 

*7 5 
Mar. 



5 
12 

'9 
26 



Apr. 

2 6 

9 6 

16 7 

23 7 
30 7 

May 

7 8 



May 


d 

H 
21 

28 


h 
8 
8 
8 


June 


4 
II 

18 
»5 


9 
9 
9 

10 


July 


2 


10 


J 


10 
10 


23 
30 


II 
II 


Aug. 


6 


II 


»3 


12 



Aug. 

d h 
20 12 
27 12 

Sept 



3 
10 

17 
»4 



12 

«3 
J3 
13 



Y0PHnJCHII22. 



Oct. 

I 14 

8 14 

IS 14 

22 14 
29 15 



Not. 

5 15 

12 15 

19 16 
26 16 



(7»» 20>».) 



Jan. 


Apr. 


d h 


d h 


14 21 


26 17 


Feb. 


May 


I 


13 20 


18 3 


30 23 


Mar. 


June 


6 7 


17 3 


23 10 
Apr. 


July 
4 6 


9 n 


21 10 



Aug. 
d h 

7 »3 
24 16 

Sept 
10 20 
27 ^3 

Oct. 
15 2 

Not. 
I 6 



WSAGITTAB.123. 



(3- o»».) 



Feb. 

d h 

13 6 

20 20 

28 10 

Mar. 

7 1 

14 15 

22 5 

29 20 

Apr. 

6 10 
14 o 

21 14 
29 5 

May 
6 19 



May 


d 


h 


14 


9 


21 


23 


29 


14 


June 


6 


4 


'3 


18 


21 


9 


28 


»3 


July 


6 


13 


H 


3 


21 


18 


»9 


8 


Aug. 


5 


22 


n 


12 



Aug. 

d h 
21 3 
28 17 

Sept. 

5 7 

12 21 

20 12 
28 2 

Oct. 

5 16 

13 7 
20 21 
28 II 

Not. 

5 1 

12 16 

20 6 
27 20 



(I- 19^) 



Feb. 
d h 



5 
II 

17 
»5 
»9 



»3 
18 

12 

7 
I 



Mar. 



5 

II 

17 

23 
28 



20 

14 

9 

3 

2 



Apr. 

3 16 

9 10 

>S S 
20 23 

26 18 

Bfay 

2 12 

8 7 



May 


d 


h 


14 


I 


'9 


20 


as 


M 


3» 


9 


June 


6 


3 


II 


21 


17 


16 


a3 


10 


29 


5 


July 


4 


13 


10 


18 


16 


12 


22 


7 


28 


I 


Aug. 


2 


20 


8 


»4 


H 


8 



.125. 


U Saqiti 


I 


{conHn 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Sep 


d h 


d h 


d 


20 3 


4 »7 


»4 


25 21 


11 11 


20 : 


31 16 


18 5 


17 


Sept. 
6 10 


24 22 
31 16 


Ool 


" 5 
17 23 


Sept 


4 
II 


23 18 


7 10 


17 ! 



£9 12 

Oct 

II II 

7 20 
16 20 
22 14 
28 8 

Not. 



I 



3 
21 
14 16 
20 10 
26 5 



USagittab. 127. 

(2- 23^) 

June 
d h 



Feb. 


Apr. 


d h 


d h 


4 14 


5 7 


II 8 


12 I 


18 2 


18 19 


24 20 


25 13 


Mar. 


May 


2 14 


2 7 


? 7 


9 


16 I 


15 18 


21 19 


22 12 


29 13 


29 6 



5 

II 

18 

as 



o 
18 
12 

6 



July 

I 23 

8 17 

15 II 

aa 5 

28 23 



/JLTBi 

(Max. '• 

Seoondai 

6«» 11 
Maz.91 



Jan. 

d h 
II 7 

H 5 

Feb. 



6 
19 



Bfar. 

2 23 
15 21 
28 19 

Apr. 

10 17 
^3 «5 



Ma 

d 

6 ] 
19 ] 

Jul 
I 

^7 

Jul. 

10 
*3 

Auj 

4 s 
17 2 

30 ] 
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Variable Stars. 



[No. 18S. 



Minima of Variahle Stars of the Algol Typt (continued). 

U COEON^ 91 



E Canis Maj. 39 1 

{corUinutd^, 



Sept 

d h m 
1 6 47 

4 16 35 
8 2 22 

11 12 9 

14 21 57 
18 7 44 
21 17 31 
25 3 19 

28 13 6 

Oct 

I 22 53 

5 8 40 
8 18 28 

12 4 15 

15 14 2 
18 23 50 

" 9 37 
25 19 24 

29 5 12 



Not. 

d h m 

I 14 59 
5 o 46 

8 10 33 

11 20 21 

15 6 8 

18 IS 55 
22 I 43 

25 II 30 

28 21 17 

D6C. 

» 7 5 
S 16 52 

9 2 39 

12 12 26 
15 22 14 

19 8 I 
22 17 48 

26 3 36 

29 13 23 



S Cakori 52. 



Jan. 

d h m 

9 2 22 

18 13 59 

28 I 37 



Feb. 

6 13 IS 
16 o 53 
25 12 30 

March. 

608 
15 II 46 
24 23 24 

April. 

3 II f 
12 22 39 
22 10 17 

May. 

I 21 55 

II 9 32 
20 21 10 
30 8 48 



June. 

d h m 
8 20 26 

18 8 3 

28 19 41 

July. 

7 7 19 

16 18 57 
26 6 34 

Sept 

a 5 5 
II 16 43 

21 4 21 

30 15 59 

Oct 

10 3 36 

19 15 14 

29 2 52 

Not. 

7 14 30 

17 a 7 
26 13 45 

Dec 

6 I 23 
1$ 13 I 
25 o 38 



I LiBBJE 89 *. 
(2* 7*" 51".) 



Jan. 

d h m 
205 

6 15 48 
II 7 31 

15 23 14 
20 14 56 

25 6 39 

29 22 22 

Feb. 

3 H 5 
8 5 47 

12 21 30 

17 13 >3 

22 4 56 
26 20 38 

March. 
2 12 21 

7 4 4 
II 19 47 

16 II 29 

21 3 12 
25 18 55 

30 10 38 

April. 

4 2 21 

8 18 3 
13 9 46 

18 I 29 

22 17 12 
27 8 54 

May. 

2 o 37 

6 16 20 

II 8 3 

15 *3 45 

20 15 28 
25 7 II 
29 22 54 



June. 

d h m 
3 14 36 

8 6 19 
12 22 2 

17 >3 45 
22 5 27 
26 21 10 

July. 

1 12 53 

6 4 36 

10 20 18 

15 12 I 

20 3 44 
24 19 27 

29 II 10 

August. 

3 2 52 

7 >8 35 
12 10 18 

17 2 I 

21 17 43 

26 9 26 

3» I 9 

Sept 

4 16 5» 

9 8 34 
14 o 17 

18 16 o 

*3 7 43 

27 23 25 

Dec. 

2 3 24 
6 19 7 

11 10 50 

16 2 32 
20 18 15 

^5 9 58 

30 I 41 



TJ GOBONiE 91 ♦. 

(3'* io*» 51".) 
Jan. 



d 

3 

10 

17 



h m 
6 29 

4 " 
I 53 



23 23 35 
30 21 17 



Feb. 

d h m 

6 18 59 

13 16 42 

20 14 24 

27 12 6 






March, 
d h m 

9 

7 

5 

2 



5 
12 

»9 

26 



48 
30 

12 
54 



April 

2 o 37 
8 22 19 

15 20 I 

22 17 43 

29 15 25 

May. 

6- 13 7 

13 10 49 

20 8 31 

27 6 14 

June. 

3 3 56 
10 I 38 

16 23 26 

23 21 2 

30 18 44 

July. 

7 16 26 

14 14 8 

21 II 51 

28 9 33 



4 
II 

18 

25 
3« 



August 
d h m 

7 «5 

4 57 

2 39 

o 21 
22 3 

Sept 

7 19 46 
14 17 28 
21 15 10 
28 12 52 

Oct. 

10 34 

8 16 

5 58 

3 40 
14 31 

Nov. 

5 '* »4 
12 9 56 

19 7 38 
26 5 20 

Dec. 

3 3 a 
10 o 44 
16 22 26 
23 20 8 
30 17 51 



5 

12 

19 
26 

29 



U 0PHnJCHII20t. 



{ 



i=o«» 



2=1 
3 = 2 

Jan. 

d h m 
I 18 

3 
II 

20 

4 

>3 
21 
6 
14 42 

13 U 
Feb. 

4 7 43 

7 '6 >4 
II o 45 

H 9 «5 



20' 

16 

12 



5 

8 

II 

15 
18 

21 

25 
28 

3> 



37 
7 

38 

9 

39 
10 

41 
II 



gm 

16 
22 

Feb. 

d h m 

17 46 

2 17 
10 47 

19 18 



>7 
21 

24 

27 



March. 

2 



5 
8 

12 

15 
18 

22 

25 
28 



3 
12 

20 

5 
13 



49 

»9 

50 
21 

5» 



22 22 

6 C2 



'5 
23 



23 
54 



♦ Alternate minima only are given ; the others, can be readily found by 
adding the interval under toe name of the tter. 
t Every third minimum only. 
\ Every fourth minimum only. 
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Minima of Variable States of the Alffol Type (continued). 



JJ Ophtctchi 1 20 J 

(continued), 

July. 

d h m 

16 45 

I ]6 

o 46 

18 17 

148 



April, 
d h m 

8 24 
16 55 

I 



I 

4 
8 

II 

»4 
18 

21 

*4 

28 



.1 

2 
II 

4 



26 

56 

27 

58 
28 

59 

30 



May. 

I 13 o 

4 »« 3« 
862 

II :4 32 

14 23 3 

18 7 
16 

o 

9 

17 



«7 
21 

»7 
3» 



21 

as 

28 
31 



33 

4 

35 

5 
36 



August 

3 II 18 
19 49 

4 
12 
21 

5 

22 
30 7 



6 
10 

13 
16 

20 

*3 
26 



20 

50 
21 

5» 
22 

S3 
^4 



June. 



4 a 
7 10 

10 19 

>4 3 
17 12 

20 20 

24 5 
27 13 

30 22 



7 

37 
8 

29 

9 
40 

II 

4' 

12 



6 

9 
12 

16 

"9 
22 

26 
^9 



Sept 

a >S 54 

o 

8 

17 
I 

10 

18 58 

3 29 

II 59 



as 

5S 

26 

57 
a7 



July. 

4 6 43 

7 '5 13 
10 23 44 

14 8 14 



2 
6 

9 
12 

16 



Oct 

20 

S 

'3 
22 

6 



19 15 
22 23 
26 8 
29 16 



30 
I 

3' 

2 

33 
3 
34 

4 
35 



Y Ctgki 156 J. 

{1=1* II* 56" 1 
2=2 23 53 \ 
3=4 " 49 J 



Jan. 


Feb. 


d h m 


d h m 


I 4 17 


6 2 45 


74a 


12 2 30 


13 3 47 


18 2 15 


19 3 32 


a4 I 59 


25 3 16 




3* 3 I 





,Y €1010156$ 

{continued). 



March, 
d h 



I 
7 
13 
19 
as 
31 



I 
I 
I 

o 
o 
o 



m 

44 

29 

«3 

58 

43 
28 



April. 



6 
II 

»7 
a3 
a9 



o I| 

23 S8 

a3 43 
23 28 

23 14 



May. 



5 
II 

17 
a3 
a9 



22 
22 
22 
22 
22 



59 

45 

30 
16 

2 



June. 



4 
10 

16 

22 



21 
21 
21 
21 



28 20 



48 

34 
21 

7 
54 



July. 

• 

4 20 40 
10 20 27 
16 20 14 
22 20 2 
28 19 49 



August. 

d h m 

>9 37 
19 25 

19 12 

19 I 

18 49 



3 

9 
IS 
21 

27 



2 
8 

14 

20 

26 



Sept 

18 
18 
18 
18 

17 



37 
26 



«S 

4 
53 



Oct. 



2 
8 

14 

20 

26 



I 

7 

n 

19 

as 



I 

7 

»3 
'9 
as 
31 



17 42 
17 32 
17 22 
17 12 

17 2 

Nov. 

16 52 
16 43 
16 33 
16 24 
16 15 

Dec. 

16 7 
15 58 

«S 49 
15 41 

IS 33 
>S as 



S AntlI-« 56 §. 



Jan. 

d h 

I 3 

4 9 

7 IS 
10 

14 



'7 
20 

a3 
27 

30 



21 

2 
8 

14 

20 

2 
7 



m 

43 
31 
19 

7 

55 
43 
31 
19 

7 
55 



2 

5 

9 
12 

IS 

I 18 
I 22 

as 
28 



Feb. 

d h m 

13 43 
19 31 

I 19 

7 7 

12 55 

18 43 

o 31 

6 19 

12 7 



S Antli^ 56 § 

{continned). 



2 
5 



AiArch. 

d b m 

17 55 

a3 43 
31 
19 

7 
55 
43 
31 
19 

7 

April. 



9 


5 


12 


II 


15 


17 


18 


22 


22 


4 


as 


10 


28 


16 


11 


22 



4 

7 
10 

13 

17 
20 

a3 
26 

30 



3 
9 

IS 

21 



3 
6 

9 

13 
16 

19 
22 

26 
a9 



55 

43 

31 

19 

3 7 

8 55 

14 43 

20 31 

2 19 

May. 

8 7 
13 55 
19 43 

I 31 

7 

13 
18 

o 

6 



19 

7 
55 
43 
3' 



June. 



I 

4 

7 
II 

14 

17 

20 

a4 

27 

30 



12 
18 

a3 

5 

II 

17 

a3 

4 



19 
7 

55 
43 
31 
19 
7 
55 



10 43 
16 31 



July. 



3 

7 
10 



22 

4 
9 



19 

7 
55 



July. 

d h m 

13 IS 43 
21 31 

3 19 



16 

20 



Sept 



3 
6 

10 

13 
16 

>9 
22 

26 
a9 



12 

18 

o 

5 

II 

17 

a3 

5 



31 
19 

7 
55 
43 
31 
19 

7 



10 55 



2 

5 

9 
12 

15 
18 

22 

as 
28 

31 



Oct 

16 43 
22 31 



4 
10 

15 
21 

3 
9 

IS 

20 



19 

7 

55 
43 
3« 
19 
7 
55 



Not. 



4 a 

7 8 

10 14 

13 20 



17 
20 

a3 
26 

30 



I 

7 

13 

19 
I 



43 
31 
19 

7 
55 
43 
31 
19 

7 



3 
6 

9 

13 
16 

19 
22 

as 
29 



Dec. 

655 
12 43 

18 31 

o 19 

6 7 

" 55 

17 43 
23 31 

5 19 



1 ETery fourth minimum only. 

I Brery tenth minimum only, the others may be found by adding the mul- 
tipiM of period in the following table : — 

1 



P. 


h m 


P. 


d h m 


P. 


d h m 




7 47 


4 


I 7 7 


7 


2 6 28 


2 


IS 34 


5 


I 14 54 


8 


a 14 14 


3 


23 20 


6 


I 22 41 


9 


2 21 I \ 



30 



Variable Siars. 



[No. 183. 



MAXIMA AND MINIMA OF VARIABLE STARS. 



The No. refers to catalogae on pp. 23-24; M, signifies maximum ; m, minimum 

May. 



3 

4 
10 

II 

12 



'5 
16 

19 



22 



as 
26 



27 
28 
30 

3* 



January. 

d No. 

78 m 
157 M 

75 M 
138 M 
170 M 
163 tn 

30 M 

66 M 
131 m 

37 w 

146 m 

60 M 
73 m 
16 M 
83 m 
II M 
23 M 
114 M 
41 m 
60 m 
98 M 

67 M 
131 M 

57 M 
169 M 

147 M 
108 M 



February. 

1 92 m 

2 117 M 

137 M 
129 M 
iisM 

8 m 

64 M 

47 M 

105 M 

62 m 

63 M 
41 M 

124 M 

107 M 

60M 

87 M 

88 M 
146 m 

138 m 
15 m 

174 M 

21M 

60 m 

131 ^« 

158 M 



7 
8 

9 
If 

13 
14 

15 
16 

18 
»9 

20 

*4 
as 

27 
28 



I 

2 

3 
5 

6 
8 

9 
10 



II 
12 

13 



14 



'5 
16 

17 
18 

20 



21 
a3 

»5 
26 



»7 
28 



^9 
30 

31 



m 



March. 
No. 

38 

7« 

»44 
109 M 

132 m 

74 M 

41 m 

72 «i 
25 M 

129 ni 

138 M 
40 M 

163 M 

131 M 

79 M 

50 M 

27 m 

168 M 

157 »» 
36 m 

9M 

60 M 

44M 

112 M 
48 M 

153 M 

31 m 
54 M 

143 M 

73 M 
146 m 

32 M 

139 m 

4» 
116 

60 



M 

m 

m 

loi M 

12 M 

80 M 

94 M 

59 w 



3 
4 
5 

7 

9 
II 

12 
13 



"4 



April. 
61 M 
53 M 
154 m 
19 M 
90 M 
66 m 
29 m 
83 M 
131 tn 
III M 
126 M 



d 
14 

16 

17 
'9 

22 

^5 
26 

27 



28 



19 



April. 

No. 

129 M 

102 M 

93 M 

60 M 

13 M 

97 M 

148 m 

119 M 

41 m 
150 7n 

46 M 
118 M 

138 9R 

42 M 
60 m 

131 M 

146 m 

95 M 



2 

3 

4 



6 

7 

9 
10 

IX 



'4 
15 

'7 



18 
'9 

20 
21 

*3 
26 

28 



May. 

75 »* 

47 M 

15M 

166 M 

8M 

10 M 

62 M 

37 M 
106 M 
124 m 

88 m 
41 M 

172 M 

38 M 
92 M 

173 M 

84 M 
163 m 

17 m 
43 M 
60 M 

128 M 

85 w» 
138 M 

116 M 

55 ^ 
157 M 

129 m 
I m 

83 m 

34 M 

3M 

60 m 

134 M I 



d 
29 



No. 
131 m 



30 103 M 

31 77 M 



June. 

71 M 
146 m 

45 M 
41 m 
81 M 

73 '« 
162 M 

131 M 

87 m 

60M 

117 m 

66 M 

9 m 

12 m 

57 m 

24; 41 M 

129 M 

154 M 

60 m 

72 M 
36 M 



2 
3 



7 
8 

12 

'3 
16 

>7 

19 

20 

22 
23 



27 
28 

30 



I 



6 

7 

8 
12 

13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

20 

21 
22 

H 



July. 

96 M 

74 m 

138 m 

115 m 

144 m 

145 M 

146 m 
104 M 
160 M 

28 m 
86 M 

131 m 
3S m 

163 M 

165 M 

60 M 

78 M 

24 M 

132 M 
41 m 

135 M 

138 M 

124 M 

99 M 

26 108 M 



July. 

d No. 
144 m 
51 M 
8 m 
47 M 
75 M 
40 m 
60 m 
131 M 
157 m 

129 7/1 



26 

27 

28 

»9 

30 



August. 

I 22 M 
158 M 
15 m 

67 M 
150 M 

4M 
41 M 
88 M 
65 M 
92 m 
146 m 
26 M 
83 M 
73 M 

68 M 
60M 
62 m 

164 m 

63 TH 

105 M 

59 M 
25 M 
21 m 

60 m 
131 m 

50 w 



10 
II 
12 

'3 
16 

18 

20 

13 
26 



*9 



September 

2 159 M 

3 129 M 

4 41 m 

6 161 M 

58 M 

7 16M 
9 138 m 

11 7 M 

12 114 M 
139 M 

84 m 

85 M 

13 131 M 
15 17 M 



September, 
d No. 

16 146 772 

66 m 

18 163 m 

60 M 

21 83 m 

22 63 m 

41 M 

23 69 M 

24 38 M 

■ 107 M 
26 87 M 

28 j 71 m 
I171 M 

29 I 60 m 

30 138 M 
I 44 m 



October. 

12 M 

118 m 

157 M 

117 M 

70 M 

42 7n 

9M 

129 7/1 

153 M 
131 m 

15M 
74 M 

124 7/1 

60 M 

41 7/1 

146 m 

47 M 

154 m 
8M 

no M 
29 M 
82 M 

131 M 

60 771 

88 m 
27 M 



I 

4 

5 

8 

9 
10 

>4 
16 

18 
>9 

20 
21 

as 

26 
28 

^9 

30 

3» 



November. 

I 73 w 

19 M 

169 M 

II M 

5 31 m 

7 41 M 

10 147 M 

14 M 



November. 

d No. 
10 49 M 

12 142 M 

13 129 M 

14 116 M 
J152 M 

151 62 M 

16 98 M' 

138 77i 

17 113 M 

18 115 M 

19 163 M 

60 M 
92 M 

21 72 m 

22 13 /a 

24 75 m 
174 m 

25 94 »i 
146 7n 

27 66 M 

28 38 m 

29 131 7/i 

30 1 60 ?/i, 

December, 

4 



5 

6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

12 
«4 

«S 
16 

17 

'9 
20 

21 
22 

26 
29 
30 

3« 



41 7/1 
97 M 

III 771 

1 48 M 

57 M 

1^8 M 

63 M 

50 M 

2M 

40 M 
83 M 

131 M 
157 77* 

37 wi 
53 M 

106 M 

79 y/t 
129 ;/t 

60 M 
144 m 
100 M 

41 M 
133 M 

12 //< 
71 M 

34 '" 

149 M 

146 rn 

60 j/i 



1802.] 



DoiUile Start. 
DOUBLE STABa. 



t. Sij, Ophd ]i8 .... 

I. 0X4 

]. OZii.XCumop 

' f I Z 60. 1) Ganiop. .... 

J. OS 10, 66 Piarium . 
' *■ I ^ 73. ]6 AndrmnediB . 



I ^;Il: 



sCMi .. 



, L Z tiS 

, ^I^Eridini 

, 10. Z 186 

II. S««t, 10 Arietia .. 
< ■i.'Xaag 

il.!Hutuig* 

' f Z 111, ( ArMi* 

i«S-'ll67 

ifclZ4t«,7T>uri 

ilT.'Z4i* 

jit 0279, 55TMiri .. 

|»»-l«53i 

I )^ OZ 9S, I OrtoiiN ., 
\u.'X7%t 



■7.'z iito,CM(orAB ... 

111.;;} lOi.gArgdi ' 

|»»-10Zi8» ' 

J'^iZiis-f 

I II. Z ii9e,cauier'i AB .: 

I !»■ ^105 

I JJ. Z 1173, tUjd™ 

I 14- Zjiit 

ii- Z i]j6, wLconii 

1«- 2>4i7 

17. 0X115. Piuii 1.11... 

jl. Z 1414, 7 Leoni* AB . 

3J- Z 1457 

4 X 151J, E tfnn Mij. . 

4^. Z 1536, 1 Leonis 

"i OZ»34 

W- OZijs 

4S. OZll7 

4i- Z 1639, 68Coin« 

47' Z 1670, 7 Virginia ... 

+J- Z16B7, jsCoiniB 

49. S172S, 4iConiB ; 

50. S 1757, Paiiiiiii. 117 
S ■76S, 15 CuL Yen. . 

!». Z17M 

53. Z1I19 1 

54- a (%nteuti 1 



I 17* 

J 19 

! »f9 

S loj 

: 6 j6-5 

' 6 40-3 

* 6 47-S 

■ 7 ii-i 

7 17-0 



iSc^o. 



I M«g. 



+76 10 7 
+35 S» :7 
+ S3 55 .64 
+ >7 1+ 1 3* 
+ .8 36 6 
+., 2 .6 
- 1 S :6t 
+ 757 
-56 45 6 
+ I »o ; 7 ■- 

+15 »4 ;6 i 

+46 S! 61 
-iB 44 '8 
+W 54 s4 

+ o 10 
+ 14 6 
+ o 16 
+ 16 16 



61; 



+ S SI 

+»6 SI 
+ 59 33 
-16 14 
+58 34- 
+ 9 30 
+ 3» 7 
-'3 35 



+»9 . 
+ 9 31 
+ 19 4» 



. 8 i4i; 
' 54 1 7 ; 
' 41 1 Si; 



Dottle Stars. 
Double Stass (eontinuei). 
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N»mc of Star. 



S 1865, £BoutU , 

S 1B76 

£iSiS, {Bootin . 
m 



S 1937. n Cor. Bor. .. 

2 193K, ii»Bo6liii 

OS 19* 

X 1967, y Oor. Bor.., 

OS joj 

S I99>, t Libnc 

£ 10 ji, ctCorodB! 

£ lo;j, X Ophilichi .. 
S 1084, ; Efrenlig ., 
X »107, 167 Heroulia 
Suit), 110 Hcn^ia 
I 2173, 111 Ophiiiphi. 
li 631, 15s Optiiuehi 

OS3J8 

X 1161. r Ophiuclii . 
70 Ophiuebi 



IS 3!-° 
,S i6-o 
'5 577 



»3"S ■ 



JS8. 

y Oorouie Auitralu . 
31+8. 



OS 400 

0140* 

/3 151,(3 Delphini 
0X413, XCfgni .. 

S 11719 . 



2»737. AB 

2175!, 61 Cygni... 
0x535. iEquuIei 

ffijt... 

S1799 

**I70 

S 1909, C Aquarii-.- 
'OX+Bg. n-Cephei... 

3!° 

3 85+ 

23046 

P733 

3«8. 



+ 37 4* 


6i 


7i 






H 








+ ■3 35 




7( 




1 


5i 


+ 34 " 




bi 




^+ 


+ 3' 48 






+2S 51 




Ki 


+ 18 .5 




9 



+17 10 
+ 16 50 
-37 14 
+ 11 S' 


+ 35 1 

+ ■4 '3 
+ 36 8 


+ 3 53 
+ 38 tj 
+ 9 3+ 

+ 1 40 
+ .0 36 


Vltl 

+ S 16 


+16 30 
+ ' 3' 



k' 


6o'4 




314 ■□ 


71 


30-0 






8* 


88-, 




146-9 




139-0 




109-0 



In the column headed " ObMrrer," the following abbreiutionB are und :- 



L. LesTen worth. 
8. Schiaparelli. 
H2. Herman Strure. 



H. Hough. 
T. Tammt. 
C. Comatook. 
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MBBTING OF THE ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Friday, December ii, 1891. 

E. J. Stone, M.A., F.R.S., Vke-PresuUnt (Past President), 

in the Chair. 

Secretaries : A. M. W. Downing, M.A., and E. W. Maundek. 

The Chairman. 1 am sorry to say tliat our President is ill, 
and also that our senior Secretary, Ar. Kiiobel, is unable to be 
here. Mr. Maunder will therefore read the Minutes of the last 
Meeting. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Maunder. Sixty-five pres(?nta have been received since the 
last Meeting. Amongst those calling for special mention arc : — 
* Opera di Galileo,' vol. ii., presented by the Italian Government ; 
Vienna Observatory 'Aunalen,' Band vii., presentc'd by the Obser- 
vatory ; Munich Observatory * Xeue Annalen,* Band ii., presented 
by the Observatory ; Paris Observatory * Catalogue,' tome ii. (6** to 
la**), presented by the Observatory ; ' Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society,' vol. i. (containing Ball's drawmgs of Saturn), 
presented by Mr. Prince ; Two original negatives of the Moon, 
presented by the Lick Observatory; *The Mariner's Magazine' 
and Leybourn's ' Art of Dialling,' presented by Mr. Schooling. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the donors of the presents. 

Mr. Ranyard. I believe this is the night on which Auditors 
should be appointed. I beg to propose that Mr. W. H. Maw, 
Mr. R. Inwards, and Mr. R. J. Lecky be appointed Auditors of 
the Treasurer s accounts for 1 89 1 . 

Mr. Schooling. I beg to second that. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

VOL. XT. D 
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Mr. Downing read a paper " On the Stonyhurst Drawings o£ 
Sun-Spots and Jb^aculae," by the llev, W, Sidgreaves. 

The writer describes the method followed at the Stonyhurst 
Observatory, of sketching the fainter parts of the faculae. This 
consists in relatively sweeping the image across the drav^ing-board, 
or really moving the drawiug-board across the solar image. The 
eye easily rests upon any part of the image without following the 
board, and the details of the picture are brought out with remark- 
able clearness. By this help the observer can fill in and add to 
the outline-tracing of the stronger parts. 

The paper deals mainly with the question of spots or faculae. It 
admits the claim of spot« to be in geueral the foi-erunners of faculap, 
on the grounds that faculae admittedly grow in extent after the 
•birth of a spot, and often long outlive them. But it shows from 
the drawings of the last minimum period of 1889, that we cannot 
extend the conclusion to the absolute priority of the spots: for in 
that year two remarkable cases appear in which faculae preceded 
the birth of the spot by a part of two days. And the significance 
of these two apparently isolated facts is brought out by noticing 
the great odds against the chance of gaining the positive evidence 
of priority: that the spot must come into existence within the 
limit<*d part of the visibje hemisphere where facula) can be seen, 
and that it must be known from previous drawings that the faculae, 
if present, are not debris of old disturbances. 

The pa])er also draws attention to concomitant facula), — a small 
surrounding of bright facula) which apjxiars on the drawings of all 
the notable spots when first seen. And the writer considers this 
a confirmation of the probability that spots are really preceded for 
a short time by a bright but not extensive display of faculae. 

Mr. Maunder. It seems to me that Father Sidjijreaves' commu- 
nication opens up a point of great interest in SoLir Phvsics. I 
have not had time since I first saw his paper to go thoroughly into 
the matter, but I took the case of a single year, the minimum year 
of 1888, and went through the Greenwich Sun-spot observations 
with this result, that out of 53 groups of spots 12 showed faculae 
before the spot was seen. Of those 12, in 4 the spot came round 
the limb, and faculae preceded the spot; consequently they were 
not instances of the kind which Father Sidgreaves speaks about, 
since they were not new disturbances, but simply disturbances 
newly come into view. Of the other eight cases se\ en were of the 
same kind. They were all very small short-lived groups of spots, 
and every one of those seven cases were revivals of old disturb- 
ances. That is to say, these seven groups occurred in parts of the 
Sun where small and transient outbreaks had been observed some 
time earlier, but where no disturbance had been seen in the 
interval. So, though the faculae appeared before the spots in tliese 
cases, they afford no definite proof of what can happen in an 
entirely new disturbance. In the 12th case there seems some 
evidence for thinking that facul® appeared before the spot ; but in 
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that cfwie there wm aa interval of one day in which neither facuko 
nor spots were seen. One day there was a group of facul®, the 
next day no faculao were observed, and on the third day a small 
spot appeared. It is curious that these intermittent disturbaiuM^n, 
iized as to their place and capable of breaking out at a coiiHiderablu 
interval of time, should show themst^lves by such small and short- 
lived spots. Seven of these groups app(;ared in districts where 
other groups had been seen it may be a couple of months be lore. 
The earlier and later groups lasttid only on«3 or two days, and in 
the interval between, perhaps a day or two before the appearance 
of the second group of spots, the foculo) might be seen. So far, 
then, as my observations of that year go, there is little evidonc<^ to 
show that facuhe ever appear iirst in an entirely new disturbance. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Father Sidgreaves for his paper. 

Mr, Downing then read a pa[)er by Ptof, //. 6'. VwjAy " On the 
Spectrographic Method of detennining the Velocity of Stars in the 
line of Sight." 

Experiments in 1887 showed the extreme accuracy and sensi- 
tiveness of the photographic method of measuring the displaoe- 
ment of lines in star-spectra produced by motion in line of sight. 
The disturbances of the atmosphere affect the photographic mt^thod 
far less than they do the direct mtithod. Two hundred negatives 
of 49 stars have been obtained and measured, and the results show 
that the exactness of measurement far surpasses the expectutions 
based on the iirnt plates. This great accuracy is due to the advan- 
tageous construction of the apparatus, its exact adjustment, and 
the |)ecidiar methods adopted in measuring photogni{)lis. An ex- 
planation of this method may be of value and interest to many 
employed in similar work. The points considered in construc- 
tion of the apparatus were great stability for smallest possible 
weight, suitable dimensions of prisms, collimator and camera 
objectives to preserve brightness with the greatest possible disper- 
sion, accurate adjustment of photographic plate in the focal ])lane 
of the camera objective, exact keejung of the star on the slit of the 
spectrograph. The frame is of cast steel, of a form which offers 
the greatest possible resistance to flexure. The most suitable 
dimensions for collimator and camera objectives for the 12 -inch 
refractor were found to be 408 mm. focal length and 34 mm. 
aperture. 

Two Rutherfurd compound prisms of 35 mm. height (length of 
refracting edge) and 45 nun. breadth (perpendicular distance from 
the refracting edge of the flint-glass prism) were used. They are 
of the most colourless glass obtainabhs and the dispersion from F 
to H for each amounts to about 5°. The camera is of sheet steel, 
the plate-holders of brass, and the focussing can be arranged with 
an accuracy of a fraction of a millimetre. A small telescope is 
connected with the upporatus, and receives the light reflected from 
the front side of the first prism. The slit, which is illuminated by 
a Qeissler tube, appears as a line line of light with the star in the 

}i2 
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centre, and the star can be kept thus by the slow motions of the 
telescope. No cylindrical lens is employed, but the slit is placed 
parallel to the line of diurnal motion, and by changing the rate of 
the driving-clock a slight widening of the spectrum is effected. 
The optic axis of the collimator is brought exactly into the optic 
axis of the refractor by three adjusting-screws. 

The plane of the slit is adjusted to the focus of the Hy line of 
the refractor, the prisms being set at minimum deviation for that 
line, and by means of a table of settings the position is varied 
according to the temperature. The Hy line appears in the middle 
of each negative, and the adjustment of the focus of this in the 
camera is also according to temperature. 

Hydrogen is usually used for the comparison spectrum, the 
Qeissler tube being 40 cm. from the slit at right angles to the 
optical axis of the refractor as well as the slit, and therefore its 
light has to be regarded as dispersed on reaching the slit. The 
tubes used were very thin, and only 1 7 per cent, of the light is 
lost in transmission. No exact adjustments of the tube are neces- 
sary, and no changes of position of the instrument can introduce 
injurious effects. 

Iron has been used for comparison with some of the plates of 
Sirius. Dr. Schleussner, of Frankfort, has provided the most 
suitable plates for the work. 

The width of the slit is left unchanged at '02 mm., and a uni- 
form exposure of i hour is given, the observer varying the width 
of the spectrum to correspond to the brightness of the star. 
When used on the Sun the spectroscope visually and photogra- 
phically shows nearly all the lines near Hy that are shown on 
Bowland's map. The photographs, with the apparatus, do not 
show all the lines which can be observed direct >*ith it. The 
prisms would bear greater magnifying-power on the part of the 
camera objective, but the refractor aperture is too small for this. 
The dispersion seems sufficient for one negative of a Aurigae. Dr. 
Scheiner has measured 290 lines between 4x2*4 and 466*8 /u. 

To test the correct adjustment, photographs of the spectrum 
of the Moon show the hydrogen lines absolutely coincident, 
while with Venus the calculated and observed velocities are : — 





Obeerved 


Calculat/fd 




Velocity. 


Velocity. 


1889. Jan. 2 


. • . . *~* 7*" 


— 7*4 EngUsh miles. 


Feb. 10 


.... 7*4 


-7-8 



The measurement of the spectra is made by the aid of a micro- 
scope with power of from 7 to 35. 

The table of the microscope carries a sliding apparatus moved 
by a micrometer-screw of 25 mm. pitch, to which the negative is 
Brmly clamped. The errors of the screw have been determined, 
and from a series of measures of the solar spectrum one turn of 
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the screw corresponds to a difference in wave-length of 324 /i. 
With this value tne value g, velocity in miles per sec. corresponding 

to one revolution, can be calculated from the formula </= — V, 

A 

where V is the velocity of light, and \ the wave-length of 
Hy (434"07). The result is g= 139*13 miles. This value, strictly 
speiUdng, holds good only for the temperature while taking the 
solar spectrum, and a small correction for temperature has been 
applied. 

In the case of Gasses II. and III., with manv luxes in the 
spectra, differential measurements between the Uy line and other 
lines were made, and a plate of the solar speirtrum is cut off 
lengthwise and laid over the star spectrum, so that the two appear 
to coincide in the microscope. The films are in contact, and the 
lines of the one spectrum form prolongations of those of the 
other. 

Four settings are made on a Sun line and four on the corre- 
sponding Star line, and three lines nearest Hy on either side are 
generally used. The difference of the readings in the spectra give 
the amount of the displaceuient, the Hy line coinciding in both 
spectra. The differences are unequal, owing to temperature, and 
assuming a simple proportional change. A reduction to the dis- 
persion of the solar negative must always be made, and this is 
done by the method of least squares. Distortions of the film are 
as much as possible eliminated by the method of measurement, 
and every prejudice of the observer sliut out, since the amount of 
displacement is only obtained after computation. 

With bright stars of Class I. iron can be used as well as 
hydrogen, but in fainter stars hydrogen only can be used. The 
diflRculty of finding the part of maximum intensity in the star 
line presented itself here, and to overcome this the Hy star lino 
and the artificial line were covered by a comparatively broad strip, 
which was brought exactly over the middle of the Hy line in the 
star. The readings of this and of the artificial line give the dis- 
placement. Dark strips of from '05 to -20 mm. have been thus 
used, the strip chosen being laid directly upon the star negative, 
and fastened by a simple mechanical contrivance, which allow ed of 
its being moved by a fine screw. Another method of measurement 
adopted was to select the one of a number of lines of varying 
width (photographed on small plates) which most nearly resembled 
the artificial Hy line on the negative, and to place this symmetri- 
cally with the artificial Hy line on the diffused Hy line of the 
star spectrum. The distance between these lines then equalled 
twice the displacement. 

The first result of importance obtained was the proof of the 
influence of the Earth's motion on displacement, and a long table 
of measurements of a Aurigie, a Tauri, a Ophiuchi, and a Ursse 
Migoris illustrates this. A further result was the discovery of 
changes in the motion of Algol, due to the dark satellite. The 
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diacoYery of the periodic motion of a Yirginis followed. For 
true motion aVirginis gives yelocitj in line of sight — 

Velocity of system = (567) sin (-^^^j 360° in miles. 

Velocity of system =9*2 ; period p =.4*0 134 days. 

With P Aurigae the periodical doubling of very fine lines is per- 
ceptible, as well as that of the stronger lines. A list of obsei^ 
yations of a Lywe and oi a Canis Minoris illustrates the accuracy 
of the method of measuring by covering the Hy by a strip. For 
Sirius the hydrogen lines give 7*3 and the iron lines 9-0 miles 
of approach towards Sun. The probable error of a single nega- 
tive of Class II. is estimated at -f 1*34 miles, and for Class I. 
+ 2 '3 1. Independent measurements have been made in each case 
by Dr. Scheiner and myself. 

I intend after the definite completion of the measurements to 
communicate to the Society a list of observed velocities, and will 
finally remark that the velocities of the stars have proved to be 
smaller than was expected from direct obsen^ations. The mean 
result for 47 stars is io'6 English miles. Six stars have velocities 
leas than 2 and five greater than 20 miles. aTauri is greatest at 
about 30 miles. Fifteen have positive and thirty-two negative 
motion. 

Mr. Maunder, I think Prof. Vogel is much to be congratu- 
lated upon the skill he has shown in devising this spectrographic 
method of determining the velocity of stars in the line of sight, 
and on The success which has attended it so far. The photo- 
graphic method has several advantages over eye observation. In 
the first place the atmosphere and disturbances do not seem to 
embarrass the photograph, as they certainly do the observer. 
There is nothing more difficult than to bisect the star line if the 
star hne be unsteady. The star line frequently disappears, 
and to retain it in sight sufficiently long to bisect it is very 
difficult. The photographic method has the advantage that, by 
prolonging the exposure, it is possible to get an image with a dis- 
persion which would be too great for direct observation with the 
eye. The same thing occurs which has happened in photographing 
the image of a star— just as the image of a star too faint to be 
seen with a given telescope, by sufliciently prolonging the expo- 
sure, may yet be photographed with the same telescope, so it 
18 with the spectrum. Prof. VogeFs aperture is about the same 
as we use at Greenwich, but the scale of the spectrum on Prof. 
VogeFs photographs would appear to be nearly 3 times the scale 
that we have in the viewing telescope of the Greenwich spectro- 
scope ; so that his factor is only about one-third of that w hich I 
have to use. Then there is the further advantage that it is pos- 
sible at one observation to make a comparison not between one 
line of the spectrum of the star and one Hne of the comparison 
Bpectrnm, but between many comparison lines and many lines of 
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tbe star spectmm. There are ooe or two points in Prof. Vogel's 
paper, however, which I am not quite inclined to agree with* 
although it maj seem very presumptuous for me to say so, seeing 
that his results are so much more accordant than my own ; but it 
dnea not seem to me that it is at all an advantageous way to take 
the comparison spectrum across the star spectrum, so that the 
comparison spectrum obliterates partially or wholly the very line 
"which has to be measured. Prof. VogeFs methods of getting over 
this difficulty are most ingenious ; but I should myself prefer to 
avoid it altogether, by photographing the two spectra side by side. 
Then it struck me it was a complicated way of bringing the slit 
into the primary focus of the telescope by means of scale settings 
according to a temperature table. A laborious operation was 
necessiiry to determine the values of the temperature correction, 
and the values thus obtained are used as a setting-scale for the 
Potsdam spectroscope. But such an adjustment is made so very 
rapidly by direct visual observation in the spectroscope itself, that 
it seems to me it would be the better i^-ay of doing it. I think 
those are the only two points for criticism which the paper sug- 
gested to me. 

Mr. Ranyard. I have seen a glass contact print of one of 
these negatives of a photograph of the spectra of Sirius and the 
iron spectrum, and it was very beautiful and much sharper than 
anything I have ever seen before. One can only hope that Prof. 
Vogel has not underestimated the probable error of his d(»termi- 
nations of the motion in the line of sight. If we really have 
such accuracy as he believes he has attained to, we have a moans 
of estimating the distance as well as the actual motions of the 
stars in the heavens ; for on the average their motion in the line 
of sight must be equal to their motion across the line of sight 
which we are able to observe as proper motions ; and if we knew 
the actual motion across the line of sight as well as the apparent 
motion we should know the distance of such stars. I do not 
quite understand Prof. Vogel s comparison of the hydrogen lines 
with the absorption lines in the spectrum of the Moon, for there 
are many times in the yfar and in tbe month when the Moon is 
moving away from us towards the Sun with a velocity of more 
than half a mile per second, and also when we are near to our 
mean distance from the Sun, and the radius vector of the Earth's 
orbit is rapidly shortening or lengthening, when there ought not 
to he such a coincidence of the lines. 

Capt. JSobh. I have consulted some comparatively recent ob- 
servations of Venus in the line of sight. You will find they are 
within -^ of a mile. This is a kno%vn quantity. 

Mr, Maunder. One particular observation that I looked at with 
great interest in Prof. Vogel's paper, was his observation of Sirius. 
It will be within the memory of most of the Fellows of the Society 
that when I first began to obst^n'e at Greenwich 1 found a dis- 
placement towards the red for the F line in Sirius, and it seemed 
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to decrease year after year until it became a displacement towards 
the blue. Prof. Vogel seems to have had the same experience, 
I think, but some years later. I think it is the fact that his first 
photographs showed a marked displacement towards the red. 
Now his most recent observations show a very distinct displace- 
ment towards the blue. It will be very interesting to me to Know- 
how his further observations of this star turn out, because it 
seems curious that his observations should show a similar cycle to 
that which mine had done, but falling several years later. 

Mr. Banyard, Do you remember what amount of motion his 
last observations corresponded to ? 

Mr, Maunder. Yes ; about 7 or 8 miles per second of recession, 
as derived from comparisons both with iron and with hydrogen. 

Mr. Ranyard. The change of motion can clearly have nothing 
to do with the companion we know of, I should think. 

Mr. Maunder. No. 

Mr. Banyard. There is one point I should like to make. Prof. 
Vogel mentions that he compared the hydrogen-line with the line 
of the Moon. There ought to be a displacement with regard to 
the Moon. I think it ought to be visible if we can measure to a 
mile per second. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Vogel for his paper. 

Mr. H. H. Turner then read a paper on "Distribution of 
Temperature in the Transit-Circle Boom of the Eoyal Observatory, 
Greenwich." Mr. Turner said he had to trouble the Society 
again with rather a technical subject, and he found it was a con- 
siderably more complicated matter when he looked into it than he 
expected. Perhaps he might say a word as to the object of such an 
investigation. With any instrument whatever which observes the 
heavens, it was the custom to try and reduce the air surrounding 
the instrument to the temperature outside. It was, of course, not 
possible to get the temperature of the observing-room quite down 
to that of the external air. It was, however, obvious that so long 
as the strata of air were spherical or cylindrical no disturbing 
effects of refraction would be noticed ; for the rays of light would 
strike each stratum normally. The Transit-Circle Boom at Green- 
wich was rectangular. [Blackboard illustration.] The first step 
taken in this investigation was to hang thermometers in different 
parts of the room, and find out what was the actual shape of the 
strata of air and what were the general possibilities ; and accord- 
ingly thermometers (N, M, S) had been hung during the last 
three years at three crucial points of the Transit-Circle Boom at 
Greenwich, namely, in the north and south comers and at the 
middle of the horizontal shutter opening in the roof. There were 
thus altogether 4 thermometers inside the room, one being the 
ordinary interior thermometer (I) near the telescope. There was 
also the exterior thermometer (E) just outside the North Wall, 
and another (F) exposed under standard conditions outside in the 
courtyard. The excesses of these thermometers over the standard 
thermometer F had been observed and tabulated during the 
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period from January 1888 to March 1891. The general result 
was that these thennoineter» exceeded the thermometer F, and 
the excesses were large at small temperatures and small at high 
temperatures. [Details and iigures on Blackboard.] There was 
a general decrease of the excesses from low temperatures such as 
those in winter to the high temperatures of summer. The obser- 
vations were all made at night, and on occasions when the shutters 
bad been thrown open for at least half an hour. Now at this 
point it was interesting to recur to the object of such an investi- 
gation. It seemed clear that if the internal temperature of the 
room had any effect on the observations, such effect should be 
greater in the M-inter than in the summer ; for the excess of 
interior temperature was apparently greater in winter. He had 
therefore collected all the observations for R— D for the last ten 
years, and had arranged them according to the months in which 
they were made, and had found that there was a sensible annual 
variation of B— D ; but that it was greater in the summer than in 
winter. This seemed to be a dead-lock : because if the variation 
depended on the excess of internal over external temperature it 
should be numerically greater in winter than in the summer. 
[Further discussion showed, however, that the simple arrangement 
in order of external temperature did not correspond with an 
arrangement according to the season of the year. Witliout 
further explanation he would put down the figures resulting from 
an arrangement of the results not collected for every 5° of external 
temperature, hut for each month of the year. [Table on black- 
board.] It thus became apparent that the rise of external tempe- 
rature from January to April \* as not accompanied by a fall in 
tbe excess of internal temperature as one might expect, but 
actually by a riife. Jn explanation of this fact one might conceive 
the excess of the internal atmosphere to be due to various causes. 
There were various sources of heat in the room. For instance, 
there were the gas-lamps, which had not been yet removed from the 
Observatory-room at Greenwich in favour of electric light ; there 
was also the observer's body ; and then there was the snbpermanent 
temperature of the walls. Tbe gas-flames and the observer's body 
were disturbing causes whose influence was constant all the year 
rolind ; but the walls had a tendency to diminish the excess of 
internal temperature in the winter, and to raise it in the summer, 
and consequently the excess was not so great in the winter as it 
should be. This anomaly might be emphasized in the case of 
B — D observations by the fact that R — D observations were 
usually made soon after the opening of the shutters. 

Then there was the effect of wind on the thermometers. A 
concise analysis showed that the excess of interior temperature 
was greater for northerly than for southerly winds. 

Then, again, the distribution inside the room was not even sym- 
metrical with regard to the prime vertical. The northern side of 
the room was always warmer than the southern side. 
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Thirdly, the length of time that the shutters had been open had 
an influence upon the thermometers ; it was somewhat curions 
that the internal temperature was found to increase, on the 
average, with the time elapsed since the opening of the shutters, 
which, as he had said before, had an important bearing upon the 
variation of R— D. 

In conclusion, he dwelt upon the fact that the whole science of 
metrical astronomy at the present day was concerned with the 
veriest detail ; and the most careful study was necessary for any 
investigation dealing with the small quantities with which they 
were now concerned. 

The Astronomer Royal, I wish to express my appreciation of the 
very valuable work Mr. Turner has done in discussing tliese points 
of detail, because I fully agree with him, that upon these discus- 
sions depends all the accuracy of modern observations. I daresay 
many Fellows are a>^'are that a very important discussion is in 
progress as regards the movement of the pole of the Earth. 
It was alluded to by the President of the Koyal Society as being 
securely established that the latitude of Observatories was likely 
to vary in the course of the year by a considerable fraction of a 
second of arc. The certainty of this result depends entirely upon 
the conditions of observation, and upon the discussion of details, 
such as those of the temperature of the observing-room. and other 
disturbing causes ; and I think such a discussion as Mr. Turner 
has taken up is of very great value indeed. 1 think I have had 
occasion before in this room to point out that the question of 
determinations of position, especially in zenith-distance, is more or 
less a question of determining the temperature of the air ; and it 
is all important that we should study the condition of the strata 
of the air immediately surrounding the telescope if we want to get 
any certain results. With that view we have lately had erected a new 
transit pavilion, intended chiefly for longitude observations, where 
special attention has been given to securing synunetrical distri- 
bution of temperature around the instrument; the roof has been 
arranged so that the telescope occupies the centre of a semicircle ; 
and if we assume that the effect of the roof would depend some- 
what upon its shape, the refracting strata would be approximately 
concentric semi-circles with the instrument in the centre. I hope 
with this observing-room we may be able to obtain results bearing 
upon the discussion of these questions ; but I only mention this 
because I think it is of the utmost importance in designing an 
ohserving-room to consider the shape of the room and the influence 
it may have upon tke strata of air immediately surrounding the 
instrument. 

Mr, Downing, It may be worth while to point out that at 
Pulkowa they have gone into this question of the variation of 
refraction. They correct observations for the interval from the 
beginning of the year to the time they want the refraction taken 
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out, and tbey vary the factor for every month of the year. I do 
not know how exactly they have arrived at their factors, but by 
the use of that formida they get rid of the variation of refraction, 
and the observations at Fulkowa are free from that variation. 
It is no doubt a change in the arrangement of temperature of 
the external air that causes it; but at all events they get over 
the difficulty at Pulkowa by the factor, atid they appear to produce 
zenith distances which are free from errors of temperature of the 
adf. It is desirable the question of temperature should be inves- 
tigated in the way Mr. Turner has done it, and this paper throws 
additional light upon the matter. 

The Chainnan, It does not seem to me at all unlikely that the 
general shape of the atmosphere may change from summer to winter, 
80 that the vanishing point for refraction is not at all seasons 
perpendicular to the surface of mercury, but shifts from summer to 
winter. This is not a new idea of mine; I recollect that more 
than one series of ob6er>'atioti8 at Greenwich seemed to indicate 
Buch changes. And when you come to discuss such questions as 
change in the position of the axis of rotation of the Earth, I think 
that the possibility of such general changes in refraction from 
summer to winter should be taken into account. 

The Astronomer Hoyal. In speaking of that do you mean as 
affected by the immediate surroundings of the instrument or as 
depending upon the external surface of the atmosphere? 

The Chainnan, Depending upon the external surface of the 
atmosphere on a large scale. I think it is quite possible. 

The Astronomer Boyal. I think, before we assume anything of 
that kind, my point would be that we ought to make it quite 
certain that the conditions in the immediate neighbourhood make 
it certain of this. I think we might have variations within a few 
feet of our instrument which might account for discordances, 
which we might refer to variations of temperature 50 miles off. 
We want to examine carefully the immediate surroundings of the 
instrument. It was published some years ago that by using the 
temperatures given l»y a front-court thermometer, at a certain 
distance from the Transit Eoom, instead of the ordinary exterior 
thermometer, a discordance which had been found in certain 
observations for latitude in the winter and in the summer could 
be made to disappear, practically, completely. We have to be very 
careful, before we refer to any exttTnal causes, that we are quite 
certain that the immediate surroundings of our instruments are 
free from suspicion ; that we have got the true temperature of the 
air; and that we have homogeneous strata of air in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Tike Chairman. 1 quite agree with you in that matter. The 
mean refraction involves an unknown quantity. It is only those 
differences which you have been pointing out which are exceedingly 
il[i|ioriant* The difEerences in the second table (given by Idr. 
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Turner) are so small that I do not think they count for anything 
of importance. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Turner for his paper. 

Dr, Common then gave a short description of a paper " On the 
construction of a 5 -foot Keflecting Telescope." He said : This is 
a paper I have written on the construction of a 5 -foot equatorial 
telescope, which has occupied me for the last 4 or 5 years. It 
is absolutely impossible at this very late hour to give you the 
whole thing written here, but I will take one or two of the more 
interesting points and try to give you a condensed description of 
the work so far as I have gone. The paper gives an historical 
account of the work I did before I settled upon a regular system 
of work. The most interesting part of the whole of this paper is 
with regard to the grinding-machine with which the 5-foot mirror 
was made. As every one knows who has gone in for reflecting- 
surfaces, the enthusiasm with which you begin your work generally 
sticks at grinding the mirror. You do not wish to go further. 
The tendency is to keep on with this kind of work ; and, partly for 
that reason, I shall wish to make this the point of the paper. I 
may mention that the paper which I hope you will have the oppor- 
tunity of reading is divided into ten sections. I have taken first 
the arrangement of the workshop, than the grinding-machine and 
the polishing-apparatus, the mounting of the mirrors, and so on. 
I will indicate one or two things. "With regard to the arrange- 
ment of the grinding-shop : I thought that the essential of a 
good grinding-shop was that it should be always clean, and I 
arranged to have it one gigantic sink, as large as this room, so that 
it could be sluiced out with water and thus kept clean. With 
regard to the grinding-machine, most of you know the constructions 
which Grubb, Herschel, Bosse, and other workers have adopted. 
My machine does not resemble these very much in appearance, 
the one that it most nearly approaches to being Grubb's, with 
which he made the 4-foot telescope. It enables one to turn up 
the mirror and examine it easily at the centre of curvature. Dr. 
Common then described the machine with the aid of lantern and 
slides, prepared by Dr. Common and by Mr. Taylor that morning. 
A series of curves of strokes used were also shown, but there was 
not sufficient time to enter into the actual construction of the 
telescope. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Common for his paper. 

The following papers were announced : — 

S. W. Burnham. "The Motion of 2 2525." 

Sydney Observatory, "Observations of Comet Barnard, 189 1." 

Rev, W. Sidgreaves. " On the Stonyhurst Drawings of Sun- 
spots and Faculee.'' 

R. T. A, Innes. " Secular Perturbation of the Earth's Orbit by 
Mars." 
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Maddiffe Observatory^ Oxford, " Observations of Comet Encke." 

Boyal Observatory^ Greenwich. "Observations of Comet h iSgi 
(Wolf)." 

Prof. H. C. Vogel. ** On the Spectrographic Method of deter- 
miniog the Velocity of Stars in the Line of Sight/' 

H. H. Turner. " Distribution of Temperature in the Transit- 
circle Boom of the Eoyal Observatory, Greenwich." 

-4. A. Common. " On the Construction of a 5-foot Reflecting 
Telescope.'*' 

Dr. J. L. E. Dreyer. "Note on some apparently Variable 
Nebul®." 

Bev. T. E. Espin. "Note on the Variability of Es.-Birm. 
673=D.M. + 39°, 4208. 

E. J. Stone. " On the Verification of the Expressions given in 
Delaunay's Lunar Theory by a direct Differentiation and Substi- 
tution in the Differential Equations." 

Lord Edward Spencer Churchill, Castlemead, Windsor, was 
duly elected a Fellow of the Society. 

The following Candidates were proposed for election as Fellows 
of the Society : — 

Bertram Bennett, B.A,, Paignton, South Devon (proposed by 
E- Dunkin); Charles Briyht, Assoc, M.Inst.CE,, ^c. Telegraph 
Works, Silvertown, Essex (proposed by Lord Crawford) ; Charles 
Burdchalter^ Chabot Observatory, Oakland, California (proposed by 
W. M. Pierson) ; A. U, Molesworth, B.A,, Barrister-at-Law, 15 
Park Lane, W. (proposed by A. S. Herschol) ; li, A. Simpson, B.A,, 
Isaac Newton Student, St. John's College, C'ambridge (proposed by 
A. M. W. Dooming); C. I). Webh, B,A., B,Sc,, King's College 
School, and 112 Adelaide Eoad, N.W. (proposed by H. P. Hollis). 



EOYAL METEOEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The usual monthly meeting of this Society was held on Wednes- 
day evening, December i6th, at the Institution of Civil Engineers ; 
Mr. Baldwin Latham, M.Inst.C.E., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. E. H. Hooker, B.A., Mr. A. B. MacDowall, M.A., Mr. E. 
G. Eavenstein, F.E.(i.S., and Mr. E. Hedger- Wallace were elected 
Fellows of the Society. 

Mr. W. Marriott gave the results of the investigation under- 
taken by the Society into the thunderstorms of 1888 and 1889, 
which he illustrated by a number of lantern slides. The investi- 
gation was originally confined to the south-east of England, but as 
this district was found to be too circumscribed, it became necessary 
to include the whole of England and Wales. After describing the 
arraiigements for collecting the observations and the methods 
adopted for their discussion, Mr. Marriott gave statistics showing 
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the number of days on which thunderstorms occurred at each 
station ; the number of dajs of thunderstorms in each month for 
the whole country ; the number of days on which it was reported 
that damage or accidents from lightning occurred ; and also the 
number of days on which hail accompanied the thunderstorms. In 
1888 there were 1 13 days, and in 1889 123 days on which thunder- 
storms occurred in some part of the country. The number of days 
with damage by lightning was ^^ in 1888, and 38 in 1889; and 
there were 56 days in each year on which hail accompanied the 
thunderstorms. The tables of hourly frequency show that thunder- 
storms are inost frequent between noon and 4 p.m., and least 
frequent between i A.M. and 7 Aac. Thunderstorms appear to 
travel at an average rate of about 18 miles per hour in ill-defined 
low barometric pressure systems, but at a higher rate in squally 
conditions. The author is of opinion that individual thunder- 
storms do not travel more than about 20 miles, and that they take 
the path of least resistance, and are consequently most frequent on 
flat and low ground. Detailed isobaric charts, with isobars for 
two-hundredths of an inch, were prepared for 9 a.m. and 9 p.m. each 
day for the month of June 1888. An examination of these charts 
showed that instead of the pressure being so very ill-defined, as 
appeared on the Daily Weather Charts, there are frequently a number 
of small, but distinct areas of low pressure, or cyclones, with 
regular wind circulation ; and that these small cyclones pass over 
the districts from which thunderstorms were reported. Sometimes 
it id not possible to make out well-formed areas of low pressure 
from two-hundredths of an inch isobars, but there is a deflection of 
the wind which shows that there is some disturbing cause ; and 
thunderstorms have usually occurred in that immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The author believes that the thunderstorm forma- 
tions are small atmospheric whirls — in all respects like ordinary 
cyclones ; and that the whirl may vary from i mile to 10 miles or 
more in diameter. There are frequently several whirls near 
together, or following one another along the same track. The 
numerous oscillations in the barometric curve aie evidently due to 
the passage of a succession of atmospheric whirls ; and it appears 
that lightning strokes are most frequent when these oscillations 
are numerous. 

Mr. F. J. Brodie read a paper " On the Prevalence of Fog in 
London during the 20 years 1871 to 1890." The popular notion 
that November is par excellence a month of fog is not confirmed by 
the figures given by the author. The number of fogs in that 
month is, if anything, slightly less than in October or January, and 
decidedly less than in December, the last -mentioned month being 
certainly the worst of the whole year. The latter part of the 
winter is not only less foggy than the earlier part, but is clearer 
than the autumn months. In February the a>erage number of days 
with fog is only 6'6^ as against 8*9 in January, 10*2 in December, 
9*2 in October, and 8*8 in November. 
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The Earth's Figure. 

A LOKO and interesting article on the Study of the Earth^s Figure 
bj means of the Pendulum, by £. D. Preston, appeared in the 
' American Journal of Science' for June 1891. The folluwiug is a 
brief account of the paper. 

The Earth's figure has been successively supposed to be a cylinder, 
bearing land and water on the upper base, a cube, a sphere, an 
oblate spheroid, and an ellipsoid with three une(|Uiil axes. Seven 
generations were contented with the cylindrical theory. Aristotle 
supposed the Earth to be spherical, and Eratosthenes computed its 
dimensions from observations of the Sun's shadow. In 1669 Picard 
measured a degree by triangulation, and since then close and closer 
approximations to the still unknown truth have been frequently 
made. 

Two hundred years ago it was found that a clock keeping accurate 
time in Paris lost two minutes a day in Cayenne. The pendulum 
had to be shortened by *i of an inch in order to make it beat at the 
same rate as in a more northern latitude. But since one quarter 
of the Earth's circumference alters the length of the seconds 
pendulum only by its y^^ part, and since the .elevation of the 
highest mountain alters the length by y^ts P^^« ^^ is evident that 
we must deal with minute quantities oy delicate methods in all 
work pertaining to the measurement of the force of gravity. It is 
much easier to measure a small space than a small fraction of a 
second, yet independent observatiuns of the time of an oscillation 
do not differ by more than the hundred-thousandth part of a second. 
Professor llarkuess points out that the methods have greater power 
if triangulation is used only for measuring size, and the pendulum 
for measuring flattening. The anomalies observed in measuring 
local deflections from the normal force of gravity are several times 
as great as the hundred-thousandth part of gravity, so that nothing 
is gained by exceeding accunwry. " One general result seems to 
be that islands are heavy and mountains are light An ob- 
server has gone so far as to say that the Allegheny Mountains 
weigh less than nothing ; meaning by this tliat if gravity at the top 
be corrected for elevation the result is not more than gravity at the 
base, showing the downward attraction of the mountain to be 
practically nothing." When the peninsula of Hindostan was 
surveyed, the plumb-line was found, contrary to expectation, to be 
deflected towards the sea. At Dehra,the Himalayan attraction on 
the plumb-line is yo^xr P^* ^^ ^'^^ *o**^ ioTQQ of gravity at the Earth's 
Bur&u^. These results can only be explained by supposing that 
the attraction of continental masses is compensated partially by 
a deficiency of density in the underlying strata. 

Mr. Preston holds that the surface of the Earth tends to collapse 
into a tetrahedron. Por, of all geometrical bodies a sphere has a 
minimum surface for a given capacitv, and a tetrahedron a maximum 
surface: therefore a tetrahedral shape most easily relieves the 
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tangential strains of a collapsing spherical envelope. On this 
hypothesis the ocean areas are nearer the centre of the glohe, and 
therefore show increased gravity, while the attraction of such 
masses as the Himalayas would elevate the water surface, and 
gravity near a mass of land would be diminished by twice the 
elevation. Mr. Green finds a correspondence between actual fact 
and theory, by assuming that a polar sea and an antarctic continent 
exist, and treating Europe and Africa as one continent. 

The pendulum was applied in finding the Earth's mean density 
at Maui, one of the Sandwich Islands, in 1887. The force of 
gravity was measured at the sea-level and at the highest practicable 
point. The result showed that a disturbing effect of 28" must be 
expected in the star observations at a chosen point. The method 
of triangulation brought out a discrepancy of 29". This close 
agreement gives confidence in the method of measuring gravity by 
the pendulum. The mean density of the mountain was found to be 
somewhat greater than that of the rocks on the surface, which 
is an unusual result. As mountain masses and tablelands are 
generally found to be light, the adopted correction for the loss 
of time for 1900 feet above sea-level is 5 seconds per day ; the 
pendulum will lose 8 seconds on account of its elevation, and will 
only be accelerated 3 seconds by the mountain mass. At the 
Sandwich Islands, at a height of 10,000 feet the pendulum lost 41 
seconds per day from elevation, and gained 13 seconds from the 
mountain's attraction. The total loss of 28 seconds agrees fairly 
with the adopted rate. 

Mr. Freston considers that "it has been abundantly demonstrated 
that latitudes may have an annual variation of a considerable 
fraction of a second." He thinks it worth while to measure the 
changes of gravity in one place, for they would most probably be 
produced by changes of latitude. The Greenwich observations 
show a long period of inequality extending over 60 years*. 

The small corrections needed to reduce different experiments 
with the pendulum to the same conditions are unimportant : they 
are due mainly to the buoyant effect of the air and its viscosity. 
Two methods have been chiefly followed in experimenting. First, 
noting coincidences between the gravity-pendulum and a clock- 
pendulum. Second, registering on a chronograph the passage 
,of the pendulum across a fixed point. Forty of these transits 
suffice to give a mean value with a probable error of '003 second 
of a chronographic set. When this is divided by 15,000, the 
number of oscillations in one swing, we get an accuracy beyond 
one-millionth of a second. But the first method is more accurate. 
For instance, suppose the gravity-pendulum loses 2 oscillations in 
600 of the dock-pendulum, and that coincidence was noted after 
602 oscillations. This error is ^^ of the interval, but the error 
in the length of one oscillation is only ^^ of the rate of gain of one 

* [We cannot accept this ooncluaion. — Eds.] 
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pendulum on the other ; that in to say ^o ^^ ^la^ ^^ about o'ooooi. 
Professor Mendenhall arranged spots m a curve on a card £a8tem*d 
to the dock-pendulum ; the spots disappeared at each coincidence 
of phase. The curve resembled a hyperbolic spiral, which would 
give about equal times between successive disappearances for all 
amplitudes of oscillation. The transit of the pendulum across the 
Tertical thread of a telescope can be compared with the beat of a 
clock. An improved method is to compare a pendulum beating 
half-seconds, with a chronometer beating whole seconds. The 
chronometer opens every second the armature of a relay, to which 
IB fastened a thin pio/^ of motal with a slit. This sHt pivsses in 
front of a fixed slit through which a light tiashes on to two mirrors. 
One mirror is fastened to the pendulum. Tlie mirrors are arranged 
so that the images of the slit are rt^flt»oted into a telescope, and 
coincide at everv coincidence inter\ al. 

Experiments have been made to find out how near a pendulum 
can swing to the walls of a chamber without altering its time of 
oscillation. All experiments in the new work proposed by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey are to be made at a given atmospheric 
pressure, so that the pendulums must be enclosed in boxes 
into which air can be pumped. \Vlien the sides of the chamber 
were within an inch of the side of the pendulum an effect was 
noticed. Temperature is determined by fastening a thermometer 
inside a pendulum of the same size, shape, and material as the 
gravity-pendulum. 

The computations of the force of gravity at some stations in 
Africa and islands in the Atlantic have just been completed, and 
the results agree with the theories held by Mr. Preston, 



Preliminary Notice of the Reduction of RtUher/urd's 

Star-plates *. 

OvEB thirty years ago Lewis M. Kutherfurd began in this city 
his experiments in astronomical photography. He continued his 
work for twenty years. No photographs were taken after the 
yewr 1877. 

Previous to 1868 Mr. Rutherfurd had experimented with various 
telescopes, both refracting and reflecting. His best photographs 
up to tnat time were taken with a refracting equatorial corrected 
.for chemical rays of light. This telescope was iii inches in 
aperti|re and had two object-glasses, one for seeing and the other 
for photographing. The seeing lens was unscrewed from the 
tube and the photographing lens was put into its place when 
photographs were to be taken. This telescope was sold to Dr. 
Gbuld for use at Cordoba in the Argentine Bepublic. The object- 

* Bead at Meeting of National Academy of Scioncea on November ii» 1891 
Neir York City. 

Vol. XV. 1: 
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glass was broken in transit. It was put together and some photo- 
graphs were taken with the broken lens ; but afterwards Dr. Gould 
had another lens made, with which he obtained manj plates of the 
southern clusters. 

Mr. Butherfurd devised and constructed his own measuring 
machine for measuring the star-plates. This was arranged to 
measure position-angle and distance of every star on a plate from 
a central star. The distance measures depended (up to 1872) 
entirely on readings of a micrometer-screw. With this machine 
Mr. Butherfurd had measures made on many of the star-plates, 
among them the Pleiades and PraBsepe clusters. These measures 
were reduced by Dr. Gould, who presented his results to the 
National Academy in papers read in August 1866 (on the Pleiades) 
and in April 1870 (on the Praesepe group). In these reductions 
Dr. Gould showed the great accuracy of the measures, and hence 
the immense value of the method for determining parallax and 
relative proper motions. Owing to circumstances not necessary 
to detail here, these papers were not published until 1889, when 
they appeared in Volume IV. of the Memoirs of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

Aiter 1868 Mr. Butherfurd finished a new form of photo- 
graphing telescope. He wished to be able to use his telescope for 
seeing or for photographing without being compelled to take out 
the seeing object-glass. He therefore constructed a third lens 
which, being placed outside the ordinary object-glass, converted 
the telescope into a photographing instrument. The aperture of 
the telescope w^as 13 inches. Its visual focus was 15 feet 2 inches 
and its photographic focus was 13 feet. In his work he took 
account of the eftect of temperature on the length of the galvanized 
iron tube. 

This t-elescope, with most of the instruments in his observatory, 

' he gave to the Columbia College Observatory in De.'ember 1883. 

It is now mounted in the college observatory, no feet above 

ground, and, unfortunately, within 250 feet of one of the greatest 

railroads in the United States. 

After t868 all the photographs were taken with this improved 
instrument. Mr. Butherfurd also improved his measuring machine 
by using a {/lass scale, one division being equal to ten revolutions 
of the micrometer-screw. Thus he used the screw only for a few 
revolutions. He also graduated a circle on glass, which, however, 
he did not employ in making measurements. 

The new machine was used in making all measures after 1872. 
This machine was also presented to Columbia College in 1883. 
For a number of years thereafter it was loaned to Dr. Gould, who 
used it in measuring at Cambridge, Mass., the plates taken in South 
America. 

On November J 3th, 1890, Mr. Butherfurd gave his best nega- 
tives to Columbia CpUege. This valuable collection of photographs 
of the Sun, the Moon, and the star-clusters has been placed in a 
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fire-proof vault by direction of President Low. A complete list 
of these negatives has been prepared, and the New York Academy 
of Sciences has published the catalogue in its ' Annals/ vol. vi. 
June 1891. 

This catalogue shows : — 

175 plates of the Sun taken between 1860-1874. 

1 74 „ „ Solar spectrum „ „ „ 

435 .. ». Moon „ „ 1858-1877. 

664 „ „ Star-clusters „ „ „ 

8ome of the principal star-plates may be mentioned : — 
$Z plates of 44 Bootis taken between 1868- 187 5. 
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When this collection of negatives was turned over to the obser- 
vatory of Columbia College it was arranged with Mr. Eutherfurd 
to have the work of reduction of the measun^s of the star- plates 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible. At my suggestion Mr. 
Harold Jacoby of the Observatory undertook the reduction of the 
Pleiades plates taken with the 13-inch and measured with the 
improved machine. 

These reductions are now almost completed and seem to indicate 
an accuracy of measures comparable with the best recent helio- 
meter work. The Observatory will publish very soon, in the 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, a complete account 
of these reductions as well as a description of the instruments 
used and methods employed. Our desire is to go forward in these 
lednctions until we have iinished all the measures made by Mr. 
Butherfurd with the improved machine. These measures fill some 
twenty folio volumes of about two hundred pages each. Then 
when all the measures are reduced we may be able to measure the 
many negatives that remain unmeasured aud proceed to their 
Induction. 

The members of the National Academy of Scient»es thus are 
made aware that the college in which Mr. llutherfurd was for 
twenty-six years an honoured and most eflScient trustee is deter- 
mined to' put into useful and permanent shape the star work of 
tlieir eminent colleague, who did so much to originate means and 
methods, and gave most invaluable direction and impulse to astro- 
nomical photography. J. K. Eees. 

£2 
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Remarks by Dr. B. A. OovM, 

It affords me especial pleasure to know that these long kept 
measurements of the earliest photographs available for astrono- 
mical defcerminations are now to be made available for scientific 
use. This college, which Mr. Rutherfurd held in such affection, 
and to which he has presented all his astronomical appliances — 
unsurpassed in themselves and now endowed with exceptional 
historic value — is the fittest place for the computations to be 
carried out ; and I am confident that the work wUl be well done 
under the direction and guidance of Prof. Bees and his assistant, 
Mr. Jacobj. 

Mr. Butherfurd was the originator and the introducer of the 
photographic method of observation. To him is due the first idea 
and employment of an object-glass constructed for emplo3ring the 
chemical rays rather than the visual ones ; as also, later, that of the 
" photographic corrector " for adapting an ordinary object-glass to 
its best use in securing sharp definition of the stars upon the 
sensitive plate. He personally planned the construction of the 
first instruments of each of these classes, prescribed the curves for 
the several surfaces of the lenses, and superintended the prepara- 
tion oE the object-glasses, which were made, with Mr. Fitz's 
assistance, in his own house, by methods devised and made prac- 
tical by himself alone. So, too, was it he who introduced the 
precautions by which the sensitive film was guarded against 
distortion; it was he who first devised and constructed micrometric 
apparatus for measuring the impressions upon the plates ; and he 
who first put this apparatus into practical use in executing the 
measurements. The large and delicate micro meter- screws were 
made by him, or under his constant supervision, at his dwelling- 
house in this city, and the measurements were effected in his 
study. 

It was my fortune to know of his work in this field at a compa- 
ratively early day, and to be able to follow it closely, with 
sympathy and admiration. Hence I cannot refrain from bearing 
my testimony to the essential part which he bore in introducing 
and establishing the photographic method of observation. For 
many years he laboured at it without the sympathy or encouraging 
faith of astronomers generally ; and in 1865 he did me the honour 
of plachig in my hands a large number of measurements, and 
giving me permission to study and compute them. They had been 
made in his house, with apparatus designed and, in great degree, 
constructed by himself, from photographs which he had personally 
taken by the aid of the telescope which he had himself devised 
and which was also in his house. 

At the session of this Academy at Northampton in August, 
1866, 1 had the pleasure of presenting a memoir containing the 
results of computations, made from these data, for determining the 
relative positions of 31 stars in the Pleiades. On the same day 
Mr. Rutherfurd communicated to the Academy orally a detailed 
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aooount of his experimentfl, difficulties, and successes, as well as of 
the methods which he had finally adopted. It was his expressed 
intentioii to put this communication into writing at once, for 
pnhlication as one of our memoirs. And I naturally delayed the 
publication of my own communication until it could be preceded 
by that of which it was essentially a follower, and which described 
the mode of obtaining the data upon which my own subsidiary 
memoir depended. The only step which I took towards publi- 
cation was Dy mentioning the investigation in a letter sent during 
the same month to the * Astronomische Xachrichten.' This 
contained the resultant distances and position-angles from AJajone 
for the brightest ten stars of the group, and called attention to 
their close accordance i*4th BesseFs earlier values, deduced from 
his observations with the Konigsber«^ heliometer. 

All this I am glad to recall here and now, Mr. President, because, 
from various statements made at far more recent dates, and the 
comparative newness of the interest in photographic observation 
aow manifested by astronomers, one mif^ht easily be led to 
suppose that the method had been recently introduced, or, indeed, 
hardly existed prior to the immense facilities afforded since 1880 
by the dry-plate gelatine process. In this connection I may be 
excused from adding that the knowledge acquired from Mr. 
Butberfurd of the important methods which he had developed had 
so aroused my enthusiasm for photographic observation, atid my 
fiuth in its future application., that when I left tliis country for 
South America, in May 1870, 1 took with me the photographic 
object-elass with which his results had been obtained. The cor- 
rector for his new 13-inch telescope was then essentially com- 
pleted; so that he kindly consented to part with its smaller 
predecessor. 

The continued and disheartening obstacles which I encountered 
in the endeavour to secure photographic impressions of the clusters 
in the southern sky are known to many of the gentlemen present. 
8til], at the close of the year 1876 I had obtained nearly 500 
satisfoctory plates, and in November, 1882, there were iioo. A 
large part of these have already been measured, and the Argentine 
Oovemment has now, in spite of its financial embarrassment, 
assigned me the means for resuming the computation. 

Unless I am mistaken, aU of the plates of which Prof. Bees has 
•rpoken were made some years before the discovery of the dry- 
plate process. Indeed by far the greater number of the impres- 
sions must have been taken previous to 1875. In later years the 
gelatine process has wonderfully facilitated the prosecution of 
stellar photography, making the duration of the necessary exposure 
very much less, while the limit of stars photographed is lowered 
to an almost incredible extent. And since there is now practically 
no limit to the time of exposure, which may extend over all the 
houn of darkness for many successive nights — whereas it was 
pierioosly restricted by the rapid drying of the plate — the positions 
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of stars which are beyond the reach of powerful telescopes may 
be fixed at present by photographic methods. It is easy, to-day, 
to secure good impressions of ten or twenty times the number of 
stars, during an exposure of given length ; and easy to extend the 
time of exposure to fifty times that which was possible by the 
photographic processes known previous to 1880. 

Still we must not forget that the simple reproduction upon the 
plate of an image of any part of the sky is not astronomical 
research, but simply an attainment of a means for its convenient 
application. A photographic plate gives us no more than can be 
seen by any one using adequate visual appliances, and it is with 
the careful measurement of the plates that the astronomer's work 
begins. Here Mr. Rutherfurd's services have, as I have said, been 
as effective as in the collection of material ; so that we owe to him 
not merely the first permanent records of the relative positions, at 
a given moment, of all the celestial objects impressed upon the 
sensitive plates, but the means and the accomplishment of the 
actual conversion of these records into actual numerical data. 

How greatly I have rejoiced at knowing that these numerical 
data, which have so long slumbered undisturbed, are now to be 
computed and given in due form to the astronomical world, it 
would be impossible to say. 

Not long after the session of the Academy, in August 1866, to 
which 1 have referred, Mr. Butherfurd was obliged, by impaired 
health, to leave home for a considerable period ; and this, together 
with various duties which awaited his return, prevented him 
from writing out his memoir, which, unhappily, has never been 
published. 

Meanwhile, I computed the positions of more than thirty stars 
in the Prcesepe, precisely in the same way as those of the Pleiades, 
yet retained the results in my own possession for the same reason. 

"When, however, it became necessary for me to leave home for 
South America, in May 1870, I communicated these positions to 
the Academy at its April session of that year. But 1 still with- 
held the manuscript of the two memoirs from the press, deemhig 
it entirely improper that their pubHcation should antedate Mr. 
Butherfurd's description of the various methods by which he had 
obtained the fundamental data. And when I left home for an 
absence which, as 1 supposed, would not exceed three years, I 
handed the two manuscript articles to Mr. Butherfurd himself, 
with an injunction that they should not be given to the Home 
Secretary for publication until his own memoir should accom- 
pany them. 

For the whole period of my long absence the papers remained 
untouched ; and when they first saw the light they were printed 
from the original manuscripts, without emendation and during my 
absence from the country, in the summer of 1888, being twenty- 
two years after the identical manuscript of the first, and eighteen 
years after that of the second, had been presented to the Academy. 
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In the meanwhile various deficiencies in the method of compu- 
tation, and even one or two errors, had come to my knowledge. 
But for the sake of the history I preferred that these should 
remain, rather than that the memoirs should not be printed 
exactly as they had been originally prepared, and without cor- 
n)ction. Of course I was unable even to revise the proofs, being 
in Europe at the time of their printing. 

During this lapse of a score of years, improvements in the mode 
of computation, and of the presentation of the results, have 
naturally suggested themselves ; and it is a welcome thought that 
under the direction of Prof. Bees, and his assistant, Mr. Jacoby, 
additional precautions and better methods will unquestionably 
be employed. 



Double Stars for January. 

The following double stars are well placed for observation in 
January. They may all be observed with instruments of moderate 
aperture. The positions are for 1890. 

( Ononis (2 774). E.A. 5** 35", Dec. —2° i' ; Mag. 2*0, 5-5. 

1882*10 1 53*^*05 2'' '66 Bigourdan. 
1889*04 155 '3 2 '80 Leavenworth. 

2 948=12 Lyncis. B.A. 6** 37", Dec. +59° :^s'' 

Triple 5*7, 6*4, 7*4. 

5*7 and 6*4 form a binary pair. Period 485*8 years (Gore) *. 

AB 1887*32 i26°*32 i"*56 Tarrant. 
i (A+B) and C 1887-32 306 '62 8 '62 Tarrant. 
The three stars are now in a straight line. 

2 1037. E.A. 7** 6'", Dec. +27° 25' ; Mag. 6*9, 7-1. 

Slow motion. 

i88i'i2 3i3°'6 .. Bigourdan. 

1887*18 310 '9 i"-26 Tarrant. 

S (Jeminonim (2 1066). KA. 7** 14", Dec. +22° 11' ; 

Mag. 3*5, 9. 
Slow direct motion. 

1880*22 204°*5 7"*26 Bigourdan. 

1886*15 207 *20 6 '98 Tarrant. 

Castor. E.A. 7*^ 28", Dec. +32° 8'; Mag. 2*0, 2*7. 

A famous binary star. Period still somewhat uncertain. 
1888*28 230^*9 5"*85 Sohiaparelli. 

1889*09 229 *6 5 *68 Leavenworth. 

* [A Uiter measure by Mr. Maw (see " Companion **) gives 

AB 1889-31 1240-9 i"-57 ED8.1 
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2 1126. B.A. 7** 34" I>ec. +5"* 29'; Mag. 6-8, 7-2. 

Slow direct motion. 

1889*04 i42°'7 i"'47 Leavenworth. 

S 1 157. RA. 7*" 49°», Dec. — 2° 29' ; Mag. 8, 8. 

188771 247^-08 i"-27 Tarrant. 

J. E. GOBB. 



Selenographical Notes, 

P1TA.TU8 AND Hbsiodtts. — Though the borders of both these 
formations are narrow and in phices discontinuous on the north, 
where they face the Mare Nubium ; unlike those of Fracastorius, 
Doppelmayer, and other rings similarly circumstanced with respect 
to the " seas " in their neighbourhood, the gaps are nowhere wide, 
the existing walls are of considerable steepness and height, and, 
being easily traceable under all conditions of illumination, neither 
of them resembles a bay-like inflection in the coast-line as do the 
objects just mentioned. The lowest section of the ring of Pitatus 
extends for a distance of ten or twelve miles east of the conspicuous 
crater C (marked Q in Nelson's Map XIV.) on the north border ; 
but even here some detail, consisting of small isolated hills and a 
minute crator, is visible. Beyond this, up to th^ lofty mountain /3, 
overlooking the narrow opening which connects the formation with 
He8iodus,*its continuity is only interrupted by two or three little 
breaks and it ultimately attains considerable altitude, increasing 
gradually in height as it approaches fi. 

The most impressive feature in connection with Pitatus, when 
viewed under oblique light, is the row of great depressions which, 
commencing on the north with the large irregularly-shaped crater 
g on the west border, runs in a southerly direction up to the lofty 
mountain-arm extending from the north-west wall of Gauricus ; if 
indeed it may not be regarded as forming a southern extension of 
the linear row of great depressions which traverses the Tycho high- 
lands from Sasserides, through Ball, to this arm, the direction of 
which (it is worth noting) is further prolonged in the form of a 
light streak across the Mare Nubium as far as Nicollet. It is best 
seen under morning illumination when the E. long, of the termi- 
nator is from 18° to 20°, and is a fine object at this phase even in 
a 2i-inch achromatic. There is a very similar, but somewhat 
shorter row adjoining these depressions on the south-east, the most 
northerly member of which lies close to the crater d on the west 
wall. A short distance north-west of the border, just on the edge 
of the bright surface bordering the Mare, are the remains of an 
old ring, /, Itfl broken walls and the bright crater near its centre 
are easily seen at this phase. 

The south-west side of the formation exhibits a feature which 
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strongly reminds one of the bright rectangular area under the 
attenuated north-west border of Ghissendi, between the craters A 
and G. It is similar in shape and is bounded on the south-west by 
a very low and narrow extension of the border, and is separated 
from the floor by a row of six or seven bright craterlets. The 
enclosed surface has a bright silvery lustre. In connection with 
the west wall, Schmidt draws a curved rill- valley between g and d^ 
of which I had a fine view, 1 883 February 1 6 8**, when the E. 
long, of the morning terminator was about 22°. It has been found 
less easy to trace it under a lower Sun, for on April 17 this year 
at 8^ 30" it could only just be made out as a known object. The 
curious crater-row on the broad south-east border is also more 
obvious at a somewhat late stage of sunrise, say when the termi- 
nator has advanced as far east as Cichus, as under very oblique 
light it is masked to a great extent by the shadows of innumerable 
details on a slope which is almost as intricate as that of the west 
wall of Fetavius. 

The narrow pass between Fitatus and Hesiodus, overlooked by 
the lofty mountains /3 and y, deserves careful exaunnation under 
all conditions. The gap is filled wnth shadow for some time after 
the two interiors are practically in full sunshine, and I have more 
than once remarked this band of shad^^ prolonged, in the form of a 
long black line, for some little distance on to the floor of Pitatus, 
as if there was a coarse cleft traversing the pass and extending 
beyond it towards the south-west. 

There are two well-known clefts in the interior of Pitatus, and 
£, forming apparent chords to short segments of the north-east 
and north-west walls respectively. The fir^t was overlooked, as 
Neison remarks, both by Madler and Lohrmann ; but this may 
perhaps be accounted for by the fact that it is obscured by the 
shadow of a long low mound till sunrise is well advanced. As 
regards £, is it a true rill or the clean-cut shadow of a fault or 
sudden drop in the floor ? Schmidt does not show it. I have 
frequently noted it as a black line, but have never yet seen a trace 
of sunlight on its inner slope if it is a cleft. At 9** on April 17 
this year the northern end of it was very distinct, and I fancied 
that it was faintly illuminated on its western flank, as \^'ould be 
the case if it were a low ridge. On February 16, 1883, 8**, a well- 
marked dusky streak was easily traceable on the floor, extending 
from a gap in the north wall, near the W. end of rill 0, to the 
west side of the central mountain A. Though it has not been' 
observed since, there is so much that is at presnt inexplicable in 
connection with rills and rill-like f<»atures that the obsen^ation is' 
placed on record for what it is worth. ' 

In addition to the conspicuous central mountain A there are 
several objects on the floor of Pitatus, among them two large 
but very low elevations between A and the south border, and a 
third of a similar character on the north-eastern quarter of the 
interior. There are also two mounds near the pass into Hesiodus, 
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and three or four large and prominent hills on the southern edge 
of the floor which are well shown hj Schmidt. 

It has been thought remarkable that Madler does not show the 
crater near the centre of Hesiodus. Schroter in one of his two 
drawings of the formation represents a bright white mountain on 
the site, while in the other he exhibits no detail whatever. These 
anomalies find, I think, an easy explanation in the fact, that, though 
under a rising sun the mountain is obvious enough, at and about 
lunar noon it is a faint object, and to see it as a crater it must be 
observed about the time when the morning terminator has reached 
Cichus and the neighbourhood. Thos. Gtwyn Elgeb. 

Beaumont House, Sbakespeare Boad, 
Bedford, 1891, Dec. 19. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the Editors of * TTie Observatory.' 

Dark Spots on Jupiter. 

Gentlemen, — 

As Mr. Denning has referred, in your September issue, to 
the appearance of dark spots on Jupiter's North Temperate Belt, 
perhaps the following remarks, from observations made with the 
8-inch refractor of the Adelaide Observatory, may be of interest. 

The spots were first seen here on August 5, the weather for 
some considerable time before that date having been very un- 
favourable for telescope work. On that night they were described 
as appearing '^ absolutely blachy' and while the greater number 
were small round spots, one or two appeared as very short narrow 
streaks. Since August 5 spots have been seen on this belt 
on every night when the definition has been fairly good, but 
most of them require favourable atmospheric conditions in 
order that they may be seen at all and are quite invisible on nights 
of confused definition. 

The general appearance is that of small dark spots — not black 
— more or less diif used ac their edges and of much the same colour 
as the North Temperate Belt itself, though of much darker shade. 
Their aspect, however, appears to depend a good deal on the state 
of the atmosphere. For instance, one night when the definition 
was variable the same spots were seen sometimes as small black 
specks and sometimes as larger diffused spots of a dark red-brown 
colour. 

Of late they seem to have increased somewhat in size, though 
they may perhaps have decreased in number, and one or two were 
very conspicuous the last time observations were made here. 

A number of central transits has been taken, but identification 
of individual spots is very difficult. However, from passages of 
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what seems to be the same spot— one of the largest of them — 
on October 8 at 9*^ 42" A.M.T. and Oct. 18 at 8** 35", the rotation 
period seems to be about 9** 57", verr dilEereat from the 9** 48" of the 
1880 spots referred to in Mr. Denaiiig'ti letter. It is noteworthy 
also that a small but conspicuous spot was observed at central 
transit on September 10 at 15^ 3"^. If this may be the same spot 
as the one mentioned above, the period from Sept. 10 15** 3" to 
Oct. 8 9* 42" allows of exactly 67 revolutions of 9** 57". How- 
ever, on plotting the spots down on a chart in their proper longi- 
tudes, the longitudes running across, and the nights of observation 
down, the sheet, hardly any connection can be made out between 
spots or groups of spots seen on different nights, and the large 
spot seen on October 8 and 18 is the only one which can be 
identified with any degree of certainty. 

While nearly all these spots are on the southern ed^e of the 
North Temperate Belt, some project largely into the bright zone 
to the south, while others are wholly immersed in the belt itself. 
Good sets of latitude measurements have been obtained here on 
three nights, the mean result, corrected for the elevation of the 
Earth above the plane of Jupiter's equator, giving +i8'^-2 as the 
zepographical latitude of t?ie southern edge of the belt. 

Adelaide Obflervatory, Yours faithfully, 

South Auatralia, 1891, Not. ii. E. J. SELLS. 

Periodical Comets dtie in 1 892. 

Gektlembn, — 

Of all the periodical comets which are known to have been 
actually observed at two or more returns, only one is due to return 
in 1892 — that often called Winnocke*s, because it was after its 
rediscovery by Prof. Winnecke in 1858 that it was recogiiizqd by 
actual return to be moving in an orbit of short period. It appears 
to have been first discovered by Pons on the 12th of June, 1819, 
and although Encke calculated that its period was about five and a 
half years, six unobserved returns took place before it was re- 
detected by Winnecke (who at first supposed it to be a new comet) 
on the 8th of March, 1858. At the next following return, which 
must have taken place near the end of 1 863, it escaped observation ; 
but it was seen in 1869 (first by Prof. Winnecke liimself on Apnl 
9), and in 1875, when it was detected by M. Borrelly at Marseilles 
on the ist of February, and passed its perihelion on March 12, 
Iq 1880, being unfavourably placed, it again escaped observation; 
but in 1886 it was detected by Mr. Finlay at the Cape of Good 
Hope on the 9th of August, and passed its perihelion on the i6th 
of September. Another return, therefore, will be due early next 
year. 

It is well known that some investigations made by the late Prof. 
Oppolzer» of Vienna, in 1880 seemed to make it probable that the 
period of this comet was undergoing a diminution similar to that 
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which Eneke had found for the comet called by his name. His 
suggestion that the acceleration was produced by a resisting 
medium retarding the onward progress of the comet and thus re- 
ducing its mean distance, long seemed plausible until the calcu- 
lations of von Asten, continued since his death by Dr. Backlund, 
showed that a considerable diminution in the amount of change 
took place about twenty-five years ago. With regard to the 
Pons-Winnecke comet, Herr von Haerdtl, of Vienna, discussed its 
motions again in 1888 (another observed return having taken 
place in 1886 subsequent to Oppolzer's investigation), and found 
that no acceleration whatever of the mean motion was shown. It 
is to be hoped that astronomers will be able to secure a good 
series of observations of this comet at the forthcoming return in 
1892. 

It may be added that it seems not unlikely that the comet is 
identical with one discovered by Pons in February 1808, which 
was insufficiently observed for determination of its orbit at that 
return. 

It has been calculated that another small comet which was dis- 
covered by Mr. W. B. Brooks at the Red House Observatory, 
Phelps, N.Y., on the 22nd of May, 1886, has also a period of about 
five and a half years, and will probably return in the course of 
1892. Beferenee was made in the last number of the ' Obser- 
vatory ' (vol. xiv. p. 427) to Dr. S. Oppenheim's recent determi- 
nation of its orbit, with the result that the most probable length 
of the period is 5*5954 years, which would bring the next 
perihelion passage to the 13th of January, 1892. It may, however, 
prove to be somewhat longer than this, and Dr. Oppenheim thinks 
that the comet will be more likely to become visible if the peri- 
helion passage does not take place until the summer or autumn of 
1892. Tours faithfully, 

Blaokheath, 1891, Dec. 7. W. T. Lynn. 



The Lunar Eclipse of b,c. 331, and its bearing on Ancient 

Chronology. 

Gentlemen, — 

Mr. Stockwell has recurred to the subject of ancient 
chronolog5' in the * Astronomical Journal.' There is no need to 
trouble you with any further detail about this, but one point which 
he brings forward in support of his views so completely disproves 
them, and so fully confirms the received chronology, that it may 
be worth while to refer to it. 

- Several of the ancient historians mention a total eclipse of the 
Moon which occurred in the year of the battle of Arbela or Ghiuga- 
mela. Plutarch says that it was eleven days before the battle, and 
Arrian tells us that Alexander crossed the Euphrates in the 
previous Attic month of Hecatombsdon. That the eclipse was the 
one which took place on the 20th of September (so that the battle 
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was fought on the ist of October) in the year b.o. 331, there 
can be no doubt, nor does Mr. Stock well dispute it. But he 
thinks that the murder of Darius took place in the foUowing 
winter; and as it is stated to have been iu the third year of the 
112th Olympiad, he contends that the first year of that Olympiad, 
when the festival was celebrated, fell in b.c. 333, which would 
correspond to a leap-year in Julian chronology. We are informed, 
however, by Arrian (lib. iii. c. 7) that the death of Darius took 
place in the summer after the battle, as it was perpetrated in the 
month of HecatombaBon. This was the very mouth, it will be 
recollected, in which the Olympic games were held, and that being 
in the third year of the 112th and in the summer of b.c. 330, the 
festival of the first year of that Olympiad must have fallen in the 
summer of B.o. 332, the year after a bissextile in th^ Julian 
calendar. This fully agrees with my contention that the first 
year of the first Olympiad fell in b.c. 776 of our chronology, as 
had been sufficiently proved by the authors of * L'Art de verifier 
les Dates.' 

Tours faithfully, 
BladLbeath, i89i,Nov. 26. W. T. Lynn. 

Prof. Piazzi Smyth's Levels, 

Gentlemen, — 

Having failed to find in the Library K.A.S. any clue to 
the form of level which, at the November meeting, I attributed to 
Professor Piasui Smyth at the Exhibition of 185 1, 1 addressed him 
for information. It may save others some trouble if I give you 
the substance of his reply. 

The instruments were exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of 1855 
and not in London in 185 1. Also the fiuid used was chloroform, 
as proposed by Mr. Brett, which was found very sensible. 

I trust the slip in my memory of matters now nearly 40 years 
old will be excused. 

I I Olif ton Gardens, SCaida Hill, W. Yours faithfully, 

1 89 1, Dec. 17. J. F. TE>TfAirr. 

Jupiter, 
Gkntlembn, — 

With your permission I should like to make a rather 
import-ant correction relative to the conjunction of a spot on 
Jupiter with the great red spot, which occurred about the middle 
of last year. According to your Report of the November Meet in 
of the B.A.S. (' Observatory,' No. 182, p. 397) it appears that 
Capt. Noble, in kindly referring to my observations of this pheno- 
menon, stated that the former spot went below the latter and 
reappeared on the other side. In his interesting observations of 
Jupiter in 1890 ('Observatory,' No. 180, p. 332), Professor C. 
W. Pritchett also i*erers to the spot ivs emerging after having pui^sod 
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under the Bed Spot. Probably this impression originated from 
my letter in the ' Observatory,' No. 165, p. 275. But additional 
observations obliged me to considerably modify the view there 
expressed, that the dark spot had passed beneath the red spot. It 
now appears certain, that, so far from this being the case, the 
material of the dark spot was diverted and forced bodily south waixis, 
and obliged to pass round the southern side of the latter, as if it 
were an island projecting above a stream. This view is indicated 
strongly by the independent observations of several observers. 

From' your interesting account of the discussion that took place 
at the November Meeting of the B.A.S., it would seem that con- 
siderable opposition was made to the plastic theory of Jupiter's 
surface advocated by Mr. Barnard. Yet many of the phenomena 
observed on the planet undoubtedly strongly suggest a plastic 
condition. "With regard to this I should like to ask those better 
qualified to give an opinion, whether large gaseous or vaporous 
masses might not behave to a certain extent as if they were in a 
plastic condition, should they be under the influence of great 
pressure. Mr. Banyard speaks of a satellite having been seen 
through a depth of 1000 miles of Jupiter's atmosphere. A little 
calculation as to the probable pressure existing at the bottom of 
an atmosphere 1000 miles deep on Jupiter will show that it must 
be enormous. Intense heat would doubtless suffice to keep the 
constituent material in a purely gaseous or vaporous state even 
under very great pressure. But is the heat of Jupiter likely to be 
intense enough ? 

Tours faithfully, 
Burge88 Hill, 1891, Dae. 24. A. 8TANLBY W1LLIAM8. 



A New Belt on Jupiter. 

Gentlemen, — 

In reply to Dr. Swift's question in your last issue relative 
to a faint belt on the equatorial region of Jupiter, I beg to say 
there have come into my possession, as Director of the Jupiter 
Section of the British Astronomiral Association, from \V. E. 
Jackson, Esq., of Constantinople, 43 accurate delineations of the 
Jovian surface, nearly all of which show a faint equatorial marking 
or belt. The belt is sometimes disrupted by light or dark spots 
or patches lying nearly parallel with the axis of Jupiter. Mr. 
Jackson uses a 6-inch O.G., equatorially mounted, and is an ex- 
periei.ced obderver. Other members of the Jupiter section show 
occasional traces of the above belt when using adequate apertures. 
"With the writer's i2i-inch speculum it is detected when atmo- 
spheric conditions are highly favourable. That this faint belt is 
not wholly new is shown by Professor Keeler s exquisite drawings 
in the Pacific Astrouomical Society's PubUcations, no. 1 1 of vol. 2, 
taken with the 36-inch O.G. at Mount Hamilton during July 
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1889, and also the drawing in the * Monthly Notices ' of the 
B.AA, no. I, YoL 51 ; date of drawing Aug. 28, 1890. 

Portland, 1891, D«5.V. W. E. WauGH. 

GaiTTLEMiar, — 

Thongh I did not see the helt noticed by Mr. Swift, 1891, 
Sept. 3, on referring to my own and other drawings of the 
planet, I find many sketches in which these features are repre- 
sented on or Tery near the equator. During the very favourable 
opposition of 1873, a well-marked dusky band was often noted in 
this position. During the years 1880 and 1881, a more or less 
faint belt, sometimes straight, at others wavy, was frequently 
observed on the equator, where it generally marked the northern 
limit of the curious loops or festoons then associated with the 
south equatorial belt. In November 1881, a very attenuated but 
distinct band of a clear coppery hue was constantly seeu only very 
slightly north of the equator, and on three occasions in Feb. and 
March 1884 (notably at lo** Feb. 21) a dusky belt was recorded, 
which, so far as the eye could judge, was exactly equatorial. 

Tours faithfully, 

Bedford, 1891, Dec 21. T. GwTN Elobb. 



PUBLICATIONS. 

Ck>LLE0TiOy D£ MtMOIBES BBLATIFS 1 LA. PhTSIQUE, PUBLIES 

PAB LA Soci6t£ Fban^aisb de Phtsique. — The Physical Stidety 
of France deputed M. C. Wolf to collect and publish the principal 
memoirs relating to the pendulum. The two volumes before us 
represent the outcome of this lon^ and laborious work. First of 
all is an introduction by M. Wolf, giving a clear and concise 
rinmU of the progress made since the time of Galileo both in the 
theory and practical application of the pendulum. Next is a 
copious and so far as we can ascertain, without duplicating the 
author's labours, complete list of works bearing on the subject 
from 1629 to 1885. Finally we are given the chief memoirs re- 
lating to the pendulum. 

In the historical introduction M. Wolf contends that the history 
of the pendulum really commences with Galileo's discovery of the 
iaochronism of its vibrations in 1589 and the establishment of its 
laws of motion in 1629, and gives to Galileo and Huyghens the 
whole credit of applying it to horology. He acknowledges grate- 
fully that his chronological list owes much to Major HerschePs 
** Bibliographical List of Works relating to the Pendulum Oper- 
ations in connection with the Figure of the Earth." 

The list itself is most comprehensive and M. Wolf must 
literally be saturated with historical knowledge of the pendulum, 
for ia the majority of cases he has given an idea of the contents 
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of the memoirs, pamphlets, notes, &c. It commences with Gtdileo's 
works published in Paris 1629 ^^^ extends to the end of 
1SS5. Of the third section we have no occasion to speak, the 
memoirs are well chosen and viill form a perfect treasure for 
persons looking up the subject. We can only give a list : — 
Experiments made in 1735 by M. de la Condamine in measuring 

the length of the seconds pendulum at St. Domingo. 
Experiments for determining the length of the simple pendulum 
beating seconds at Paris, by Mj\[. Cassini and Borda, 1792. 
On a method of determining the length of a simple pendulum 
beating seconds, by M. de Prony, 1792. (This memoir has 
only recently been unearthed by Major Defforges.) 
Experiments made to determine the length of the seconds 
pendulum in the latitude of London : Capt. Henry Kater, 
1818. 
Eesearches on the length of the simple pendulum beating 

seconds: 1826, F. W. Bessel. 
On the reduction to a vacuum of oscillations of an invariable 

pendulum : Capt. E. Sabine, 1829. 
Researches on the correction of a pendulum for the reduction to 

a vacuum : F. Baily, 1832. 
The effect of internal friction of fluids on the motion of a 

pendulum : G. Stokes, 1852. 
Construction of a pendulum of symmetrical form : F. W. Bessel, 

1849. 
Illustrations of the pendulums and fittings make the whole very 
complete, and it is with great pleasure that we are able to testify 
to the excellence of M. Wolf's work and offer him our warmest con- 
gratulations on the accomplishment of an arduous undertaking. 

T. L. 



The Pabis Catalooub. — The second instalment of this 
publication has recently been issued from the Paris Observatory. 
This volume contains the reduction of observations of 7538 stars 
within the limits of E.A. 6** to 12** made at Paris in the years 
1837 to 1 88 1. Following the scheme of the first volume, the place 
of each star is reduced to one or more of the epochs 1845, i860, 
or r875 according to the years in which the observations were 
made. 

One cannot but be struck with the large amount of work that 
has been done in the way of comparisoa. All the places of the 
catalogue have been coo? pared with Lalande*s places as reduced by 
Baily, and the differences are giee*i in the catalogue itself. A 
similar comparison wi^h the Auwers-Bradley catalogue is given in 
the Introduction. Comparisons have also been made with the places 
of many other catalogues ; and here the present volume has the 
advantage over its predecessor, in that several ca:;alogues published 
recently, notably those planned by the Astronomische G^sellschaft, 
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hare been available for this purpose. From some of the differences 
giyen by these comparisons, the proper motions of 350 stars have 
been dtiduced. Other of the differences have led to the detection 
of large errors in the Lalande catalogue, or have increased the 
accuracy of the present work. 

This volume, as was the first, is produced under the direction 
of Mons. A. Gaiilot, who acknowledges the help of MM. Boi^sert 
and Bigourdan, and who is to be congratulated on the completion of 
the second part of a work which has already proved so acceptable 
to astronomers. H. P. H. 



ExPKBiMENTS IN AtBODYNAMics*. — Prof. 8. P. Lauglcj, like 
several other American professors, has lately turned Iiis attention 
to ^e subject of flying-machines. A most interesting review by 
Lord Bayleigh of the present memoir appears in ^ Nature ' for 
Dec 3, and although the subject is only indirectly connected with 
astronomy, we may perhaps give a few extracts from this review. 

'* The laws of resistance (to bodies moving in air) were fairly 
well established many years ago, at least in their main outlines. 
Nevertheless there was ample room for the systematic and highly 
elaborate experiments recorded in this memoir. The work appears 
to have been executed with the skill and thoroughness which would 
naturally be expected of the author, and will doubtleSvS prove of 
great service to those engaged upon these matters. . . . The main 
problem is of course the law of obliquity." Prof. Langley's 
carves show results "anticipated in a general manner by 
Wenham and Froude. They demonstrate that in proportion 
to area a long narrow wing is more efficient as a support than a 
short vnde one, and that in a very marked degree. . . . When once 
the law of obliquities is known, the problem of aerial maintenance 
presents no further theoretical diiliculty. It was successfully 
treated many years ago by Penaud. . . .In perhaps the simplest form 
of the question the level is supposed to be maintained with the aid 
e, g, of screw propulsion, the necessary maintenance being secured 
by an aeroplane slightly tilted (at angle a) upwards in front. 
The work required to be expended in order to maintain a given 
weight depends upon the area of the plane, the inclination, and the 
speed. Penaud's results show that, if skin friction could be 
neglected, the necessary work might be diuiinieihed indefinitely 
even with a given area of wing. For this purpose, it would only be 
necessary to increase the speed and correspondingly to diminish a. 
Bat when friction is taken into account, the work can only be 
reduced to a minimum, and to do this with a given area of wing 
required a definite (large) velocity and a definite (small) inclination. 
The accurate determination of the tangential, as well of the 

* Ezperiments in Aerodynamics by S. P. Langlcy. " Smithsonian Coutribu- 
tkmt to Knowledge" (Washington, 1891). 

TOL. IV. F 
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normal, force experienced by an inclined plane is that of essential 
importance in the question of flight. 

^' The work of Fenaud seems to be so little known that it has 
been thought desirable to recapitulate some of his theoretical con- 
clusions. But we owe to Penaud not merely sound theory, but 
the actual construction of a successful flying-machine, in which 
horizontal flight is maintained by a screw propeller. In these 
models the energy is stored by means of stretch^ india-rubber, a 
method available only upon a small scale. It is probable that the 
principle of the rocket might be employed with advantage ; and 
even upon a large scale the abolition of all machinery would allow 
of considerable extravagance in the use of explosive material. . . . 
It is interesting to note that Prof. Langley's experience has led 
him to take a favourable view of the practicability of flight upon a 
large scale. Such was also the opinion of Penaud, who (in 1S76) 
expresses his conviction ' that in the future more or less distant, 
science will construct a light motor that will enable us to solve the 
problem of aviation.' But sufficient maintaining power is not the 
only requisite ; and it is probable that difficulties connected with 
stability, and \^ith safe alighting at the termination of the adven- 
ture, will exercise to the utmost the skill of our inventors." 



NOTES. 

DiAMETEBS OF THE SuN AND OF Vexus. — We referred last month 
(p. 431) to a paper by Dr. Auwers, giving the results for Solar 
parallax from the German Transit of Venus expeditions in i«''74 
and 1882. This paper >^as speedily followed by another (A. N. 
3068) on the diameters of the Sun and Venus as determined by 
the heliometer measures made in connexion with the expeditions 
by 31 observers with 4 instruments. The mean result for the 
Suu's mean diameter is I9i9"*3, which differs considerably from 
that at present adopted in the various Ephemerides, that in the 
B.J. being i922"*4, in the C. T. and JN^. A. i923"'6, and in the 
American N. A. i924"'o. Dr. Auwers remarks that if the value 
he finds is affected by irradiation effects, it can only be too large, 
and thus the errors of the adopted diameters will be larger still. 
He urges that a change should be made in these adopted values as 
soon as possible, and announces that for the ' Berliner Jahrbuch ' 
the change will be made in the volume for 1895. The personal 
equations of the various observers in measuring diameter range 
from 4- 1 "'03 to — o"'88. Three of them exceed -|-o"-5o and 
six are less than — o"'5o ; these groups being separated vnih. some 
distinctness from the others and regarded as possibly anomalous 
by the author. 

The observations are discussed for possible ellipticity of the 
Sun's disk, with the result that the polar diameter is found to 
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exceed the equatorial by o"'032. This excess is of course different 
for different observers, being positive in 28 cases out of 45 ; but 
Dr. Aawers considers it due to a general tendency to estimate 
▼ertical diameters larger than horizontal ones. 

We do not know whether he noticed the rather curious result 
obtained by arranging the obs^ervers in order of their diameter- 
personality for discussion of the ellipticity, as follows : — 



Hartwig .... 
Seeb'ger .... 
Valentiaer , 
WittsfBin . 
Weinek .... 

Schar 

Wulicenos , 
Kobold .... 
Auwera .... 

Fnns 

Battermann 



1 General 
Excess of 
Diam. 


Polar- 
Kqiiat. 


1 


n 


+ 103 


+0-08 


+073 


■fo-13 


+048 


-fo-14 


+0*35 


+005 


+035 


+015 


+o'*9 


+o-i8 


! +0*»0 


— o'la 


+016 


O'OO 


+015 


— CO I 


+0-07 


— O'lO 


+0-05 


-0-48 



Ambronn . 
Marcuse .... 
BauBobinger 
Adolph .... 

Kempf 

Eiistner .... 

Peter 

Muller 

Borgen .... 
Deicbmoller 



General 

Excess of 

Diam. 



n 
-f 0*02 

O'OO 

— o*o6 

-014 
-014 

— 0*20 

-0-33 
-033 

—076 
—0-84 



Polar- 
Equat. 



It 

•f O'lO 

•fo'13 
—0*05 
+0-05 
•fo-15 

-f O'Ol 

+0*07 
+019 
4-o*o6 
— 0*05 



It is thus apparent that the positive value for F. — E. is entirely 
due to those observers with large personalities. If we take only 
such observers as have a personality in observing diameters 
numerically less than o"*2 5, tbe simple mean of the values for 
P.— E. is — o"'028, and the weighted mean — o"'oi6, so that the 
polar diameter would be slightly less than the equatorial. 

The value for diameter of Venus is i6"*8o. The personality in 
estimating this diameter is found to be accordant with that for the 
Sun, as shown in the following table : — 



Obeeryer, 
1874. 



Yalentiner 
Adolph ... 
Borgen ... 

Schur 

Seeliger ... 



Venus. 


Sun. 


n 


tt _ 


4-0-40, 


+0-48 


+0-04 


-014 


—0*36 


—076 


+0-14 


+0-29 


+0-I2 


+ 073 



Observer, 
1882. 



Muller 

Deicbmiiller 

Franz 

Hartwig 

Auwers 

Eiistner 



Venus. 


Sun. 


ji 


n 


—0*62 


-0-33 


-066 


—0-84 


-fo-17 


-I-0-07 


+ 0*02 


+ 103 


+0-43 


+0-15 


-0-17 


— 0"20 



Thb Botal SociBTy.— The Anniversary Meeting was held on 
Monday, November 3c (St. Andrew's Day). The following 
extracts from the address of the President (Sir William Thomson) 
are of considerable interest : — 
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*' A Committee of the British Association, appointed for the 
purpose of reporting on the hest means of comparing and reducing 
observations on terrestrial magnetism, has strongly recommended 
the re-establishment of a magnetic Observatory at the Cape of 
Gk>od Hope. A conference on the subject was held between the 
Committee and Dr. Gill, the Astronomer^Royal of the Cape of 
Good Hope, last June, during his recent visit to England, which 
has resulted in an application to the Admiralty to carry this 
recommendation into practical effect in connection with the astro- 
nomical Observatory of the Cape of Good Hope (belonging to the 
Admiralty). This application is at present under the consideration 
of the Admiralty. 

" A fundamental examination in astronomy, of great importance 
in respect to the primary observational work of astronomical 
Observatories, and of exceeding interest in connection with tidal, 
meteorological, and geological observations and speculations, has 
been definitely entered upon during the past year, and has ah-eady 
given substantial results of a most promising character. The 
International Geodetic Union, at its last meeting in the autumn of 
1890, on the motion of Prof. Foerster, of Berlin, resolved to send 
an astronomical expedition to Honolulu, which is within 9° of the 
opposite meridian to Berlin (171° west from Berlin), for the 
purpose of making a twelve months' series of observations on 
latitude corresponding to twelve months' analogous observations to 
be made in the Royal Observatory, Berlin. -Accordingly, Dr. 
Marcuse went from Berlin, and, along with Mr. Preston, sent by 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey Department of the United States, 
began making latitude observations in Honolulu about the beginning 
of June. In a letter from Prof Foerster, received a few weeks 
ago, he tells me that he has already received from Honolulu a first 
instalment of several hundred determinations of latitude, made 
during the first three months of the proposed year of observations ; 
and that, in comparing these results with the corresponding results 
of the Berlin Observatory, he finds beyond doubt that in these 
three months the latitude increased in Berlin by one-third of a 
second, and decreased in Honolulu by almost exactly the same 
amount. Thus, we have decisive demonstration that motion, 
relatively to the earth, of the earth's instantaneous axis of rotation 
it the cause of variations of latitude which had been observed in 
Berlin, Greenwich, and other great Observatories, and which could 
not be wholly attributed to errors of observation. This, Prof. 
Foerster remarks, gives observational proof of a dynamical 
conclusion contained in my Presidential Address to Section A of 
the British Association at Glasgow, in 1876, to the effect that 
irregular movements of the earth's axis to the extent of half a 
second may be produced by the temporary changes of sea-level due 
to meteorological causes. 

'* It is proposed that four permanent stations for regular and 
continued observations of latitude, at places of approximately 
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eqnal latitude, and on meridianB approximately 90^ apart, aboold 
be established under the auspices of the International Geodetic 
Union. The reason for this is that a change in the instantaneous 
axis of rotation in the direction perpendicular to the meridian oE 
any one place would not alter its latitude, but would alter the 
latitude of a place 90° from it in longitude by an amount equal to 
the angular cnange of the position of the axis. Thus two stations 
in meridians differing by 90^ would theoretir*ally suffice, by obser- 
Tations of latitude, to determine the change in the position of the 
instantaneous axis ; but differential results, such as those already 
obtained between Berlin and Honolulu, differing by approximately 
180° in longitude, are necessary for eliminating errors of obser- 
vation sufficiently to give satisfactory and useful results. It is to 
be hoped that England, and all other great nations in which science 
is cultivated, will co-operate with the Internationa] Geodetic Union 
in this important work.". 

Prof. Eiicker received a Royal Medal, partly for his magnetic 
survey of the British Isles in co-operation with Prof. Thorpe. 

*^The high estimate that has been formed of the value of this 
magnetic survey is perhaps most easily appreciated from the very 
large sums that the Government Grant Committee have recom- 
mended should be contributed to aid in the completion of this 
work of international importance." 

In responding for the medallists at the Annual Dinner in the 
evening. Prof. Eucker made a speech worthy of a medal in itself. 
An excellent report of it will be found in * Nature' for 1891, 
Dec. 3, p. 112, whence we take the following extract : — 

"There were sciences which, either in their origin or their 
development, were peculiarly our own. One of these was gpolofijy. 
Crowded up between our four seas was an epitome of the past 
history of the world such as he believed no other country pos- 
sessed in an equally small area. Thus geologists were a natural 
product of our soil. But there was one particular in which he 
thought the President, more than most, would appreciate Prof. 
Lap worth's audacity and success. Though a Southerner, he had 
made a foray into Scotland, and had returned laden with spoil. 
It was true that he, too, had crossed the border, and he deeply 
regretted that he must confess that his track was marked by (lis- 
turbances : but speaking for Prof. Lapworth and on his behalf — 
though without consulting him — he must admit that his offences 
were venial and that he was most to blame. He turned the most 
fundamental institution of Scotland, — its geological strata — upside 
down. There were only two ways of meeting an invader or an 
innovator such as this —with steel or with gold. They must con- 
fute him with the pen or reward him with a medal. The Council 
bad chosen the better part of valour, and he was sure the Society 
did not question their discretion." 
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Coif BT NoTB8« — Comet Wolf may still be observed, but is getting 

rapidly fainter. Epbemeris for January : 

BjL S. DeoL 
m I 



Jan. 



I.. . 

9. . . 

17. . . 



h 

4 14 28 

16 3 

17 29 
4 19 21 



O I 

14 II 

13 46 
13 18 

12 45 
12 II 



Jan. 21 

25 

29 
Feb. 2 



h 
4 



B.A. 
m I 



S.DecL 



. . . • 



21 

24 
27 
30 



33 

9 

4 
20 



o 

II 



33 

10 55 
10 15 

9 34 



The brightness is 3*58 on Jan. 2nd, 1*65 on Feb. 3rd. 

Berberioh publiahes in the Ast. Nach. the following Ephemeris 
of the Southern Comet discovered by Barnard on Oct. 2 : — 



Jan. 2 . . 
6.. 
10.. 
14. . 
18. . 
22. . 



BX 

h m 8 

15 44 55 
51 21 

57 10 

16 2 24 

7 5 

II 12 



8. BeoL 

O I 

41 48 

40 35 
39 22 
38 8 
36 54 
35 39 



Jan. 26 . 

30. 
Feb. 3. 

7. 
II. 

15- 



B.A. 
h m 8 

16 14 46 

17 48 

20 17 

22 12 

23 ZZ 
16 24 20 



8. Decl. 

o I 

34 23 
Z3 6 



31 
30 
29 
27 



46 

25 
I 

34 



The brightness is 0*21 on Jan. 6th, 0*13 on Feb. 15. Both the 
above Ephemerides are for Berlin Midnight. 

Comet Tempel-Swift will be extremely isant in January, but an 
ephemeris may still be useful for possessors of large instruments. 
The following is for Paris Midnight : — 

BjL N. Ded. 
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The brightnesji is 1*1 on Jan. 4th»o'3 on Jan. 28th. In all cases 
the brightness at discovery or rediscovery is taken as unity. 

In view of the chanse which will take place in the superinten- 
dence of the * Nautiitu Almanac ' on the day of publicatioo of this 
number, and the consequent changes in the annual volume which 
may follow, it is of interest to re<^ the additions made during the 
last few years by the retiring Superintendent, Dr. Hind, which are 
as follows : — 

In the N. A. for 1892 an explanation is added (p. ^ni) of the 
method of determining the position of the Moon's Equator in 
calculating libration. 

In the N. A. for 1893 a term is added to the nutation (p. v) 
of the form A cos (O +B). 

In the N. A. for 1894 the places of the standard and moon 
culminating stars are taken from the Green\^ich Ten Year 
Catalogue (1880) instead of the Nine Year Catalogue (1872) as 
before. The terms of Nutation with argument (]>— F') have 
been included in the apparent places of polar stars, and the Day 
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Namber £ has been added. The mean longitude of the Moon is 
used instead of the true in computing the Nutation. Finally the 
traces of Juno haye been calculated from Mr. Downing's revised 
Elements. 

In the N. A. for 1895 information is given as to the masses of 
the planets used in computing the perturbations of minor planets. 
Also Fabritius' method is used for calculating the apparent places 
of polars. 

Many of these changes are apparently small, but may have in- 
volved considerable trouble in an office which must necessarily 
work with almost mechanical regularity. 

A Plea fob Astbonomt ix New South Wales. — Mr. John 
Tebbutt has issued a small pamphlet under this title, in which he 
contrasts the small amount of astronomical work done officially in 
the colony, with the large amount of meteorological information 
issued ; which difference is not warranted by the money expended 
respectively on the two sciences. 

The Newall Telescope. — In the early part of December the 
object-glass of this telescope was taken out in order to remove a 
little moisture that had found its way betweeir the glasses. This 
opportunity was used to take the curves of the lenses and to 
examine as far as possible the surfaces by Foucault's method of 
testing. Want of length in the dark room prevented the testing of 
the shallow curve of the flint glass, but an examination of the 
deeper curve of this lens showed it to be a very fine surface entirely 
free from rings and very well polished. As far as the inspection of 
the crown lens could be made, this seems to be very fine, also as 
far as the working of the lens goes it seems to be a most admirable 
piece of work. In testing the deep curve of the flint lens at the 
centre of curvature it was supported m a wooden frame, which slightly 
nipped the lens across its horizontal diameter. In testing, the 
minute hole produced an image not round as it ought to have been, 
but quite like a line ; this would have been quite fatal to good 
definition had it been due to the permanent shape of the glass. 
On relieving the pressure of the frame in which the lens was held 
the image at once resumed its proper shape ; this shows very 
strongly the very great importance of freedom from constraint in 
the cell necessary to the best performance of an object-glass, and 
of course still more in the case of a mirror. A. A. C. 



Large Meteors. — On November 22 last several fine meteors, 
probably Taurids, were observed at different places. People on 
the cliffs at Knmsgate saw what were believed to be two rockets 
fired by the North 8andhead lightship. The lifeboat, with Charles 
Fish as coxswain, at once put to sea. A hea>7 fog prevailed, and 
it was believed that a vessel had stranded on the Goodwin 8ands. 
On returning at a late hour the coxswain reported that the light- 
ship men had only observed two meteorites falling ! On Dec. 20, 
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at 8** 38*^, a meteor as brilliant as Yenus was seen at Bristol. It 
first appeared in the head of Ursa Major, and fell almost yerticallj 
downwards from a radiant probably in the southern sky near 
€ Piscium. 

Obsbrvino Pole Stabs ik the Verticax of Polaris. — Prof. 
T. H. Safford proposes to determine the B.A.s of stars like I Urs. 
Min. and Cephei 51 near 6** or 18**, whose transits occur at the 
maximum interval from that of Polaris, by observing when they 
cross the vertical of Polaris. For instance, the two stars 25 (H) 
Camelop. and Carrington 2965 will pass the vertical through 
Polaris at elongation within about half an hour. 



The Total Litnae Eclipse of Nov. 15. — Observations were 
obtained at Bamberg (3 occultations, 2 measures of diameter), 
Berlin (4 occultations), Bonn (i occultation), Breslau and Grern 
(shadows only), Lund (8 occultations), and Wien-Wahring. 
At most other stations the weather was too bad ; and thus the 
material accumulated is scarcely worth the trouble of reduction. 



Minor Planet 299 has been named Thora ; 304, Olga ; and 
313 ChaldaBa. Number 322 was discovered by Borelly at Mar- 
seilles on November 27. 



An interesting lecture was delivered by Mr. J. U. Poole to the 
Park Church Literary Society, Highbury, on "Navigation Past and 
Present.** The lecturer said that he should take his illustrations 
of navigation in the past from the Scriptures, and accordingly 
commenced with Noah's Ark. He contended that its size and 
capacity had been systematically exaggerated by commentators, 
giving as his own estimate 10,000 tons, considerably less than half 
that of the ' Great Eastern.' He then dealt with other Scriptural 
navies and voyages, such as those of Solomon and St. Paul. In the 
rest of the lecture he dwelt on the two great epoch-making 
discoveries, those of the compass and the chronometer ; and Mr. 
Poole was of course well able to deal with the latter. 

Mr. F. C. Cowell has been elected Sheepshanks Exhibitioner at 
Trinity (College, Cambridge. The JSxaminers were of opinion that 
the astronomical knowledge shown by the four candidates was 
very satisfactory, though they speak somewhat disparagingly of the 
mathematics. 

Dr. Bbrberich calls attention to a conjunction of L^ranus with 
X Virginis on 1892 January' 2* 13** G.M.T. 

We congratulate Sir William Thomson on his elevation to the 
Peerage. 

Erratum. — No. 182, p. 411 and list of contents, in title of 
Mr. Burnham's article, /or /3 6480 read ft 648. The B.A.C. No. is 
correct. 




SIR GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, K.CB. 

(A Photograph taken on bis gotb Birthday). 
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SIE GEOEGE BIDDELL AIET, K.C.B. 

Bt tbe death of Sir George Airy we have lost, in the fall ripeness 
of extreme old age, one of the most illustrious of English astro- 
nomers, whose scientific career has extended over nearly seventy- 
years of a more than usually active life. When the account of the 
labours of this distinguished astronomer comes to be fully written, 
it must necessarily include almost a complete history of the pro- 
gress of astronomy durine the central half of the nineteenth 
oentujy, and his name will always be remembered as one of the 
leading astronomers of Europe, who have, during that time, con- 
tributed to the perfecting of astronomical theories and to the 
advancement of practical astronomical observations. In the 
following notes, however, it is only possible to refer to the more 
important labours of Sir G^rge Aury, for his separate contri- 
butions on various subjects exceed three hundred. These have 
embraced almost every section of astronomical and optical research, 
and may principally be found in the publications of the Boyal, 
Soyal Astronomicdf and Cambridge Philosophical Societies. 

Gbobob Biddell Aibt was the son of Mr. William Airy, of 
Alnwick, Northumberland, where he was bom on 1801, July 27. 
Most of his principal school life waa, however, passed in the 
south of EnglBind, and for a time he resided with his uncle, Mr. 
Biddell, at Playfoid, near Ipswich. He received his preliminary 
education mostly at private schools at Hereford and Colchester. 
At an early age he gave indications of considerable mathematical 
talent, and through the interest of his friends, among whom was 
Mr. Hansome, the celebrated engineer at Ipswich, he was enabled 
to continue his studies, and to obtain the usual preliminary training 
necessary before entering the University of Cunbridge. Having 
acquitted himself with great credit at school, he in 18 19 entered as 
a sizar at Trinity College, and it need only be remarked that his 
college career was a very distinguished one. In 1822 he was 
elected a Foundation Scholar, and in 1823 he graduated as Bachelor 
of Arts, with the honours of Senior Wrangler and First Smith's 
Pnzeman. He once remarked to the writer of this sketch, that he 
felt no anxiety whatever as to the position he would obtain on tbe 
Tripos list, as he felt convinced that he was certain to gain a high, 
if not the highest position ; and, accordingly, during the month 
preceding his final examination, he relaxed his energies, and passed 
his time away, to a great extent, in recreative enjoyment. The 
result proved that he had not over-estimated his capabilities, for 
the number of marks credited to him was so greatly in excess of 
those of the Second Wrangler, that virtually he was without a 
competitor. 

Such a brilliant academical career could not fail to produce its 
fruits. In 1824, Mr. Airy was elected a Fellow of Trinity College, 
and in 1826 he proceeded to the degree of Master of Arts. In 
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the same year, when at the age of twenty-five, he was appointed 
to the Lacasian Chair of Mathematics, founded in 1663 by Mr. 
Henry Lacas, M.P. for the University, and rendered illustrious by 
its first occupants. Dr. Isaac Barrow and Sir Isaac Xewton. This 
Professorship, although Mr. Airy*s predecessors were very distin- 
guished mathematicians, had become a mere sinecure; but he 
resolved to inaugurate a new system, and thus make it of real im- 
portance, so that it might become a practical benefit to the under- 
graduates. To give effect to this resolution, he gave notice soon 
after his appointment that it was his intention to give occasional 
public lectures on Experimental Philosophy. These lectures were 
continued during his residence at Cambridge, and many who sub- 
sequently obtained University honours have remembered with 
gratitude the clear and instructive explanations of the various 
sabiects discussed. Among the most remarkable of these, the 

E refections on the Undulatory Theory of Light were especially of a 
igh order. In one of these Prof. Airy called attention to an 
optical malady of the human eye, which is now known as ^^ Astig- 
matism." He was himself a sufferer from this defect of vision, 
blithe carefully examined its nature, and provided a remedy for it. 
The details of the many inquiries on which Prof. Airy at this time 
was engaged will be found in a valuable series of Memoirs in the 
* Transactions ' of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, of which 
he became a Fellow soon after taking his degree. For another 
very important paper communicated to the Eoyal Society, ^^ On an 
Inequality of long period in the Motions of Venus and the Earth," 
Prof. Airy was, in 1833, awarded the Gold Medal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. 

In 1828, Prof. Airy resigned the Lueasian Professorship, having 
been appointed to succeed Prof. R. Woodhouse as Pluraian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, and Superintendent of the newly-erected 
Cambridge Observatory. This Professorship was founded in 1704 
by Dr. Plume, Vicar of Greenwich and Archdeacon of Rochester, 
for the promotion of practical astronomy, especially to describe 
the parts and uses of astronomical instruments, and to prove and 
exemplify the mathematical formuiaD required in the reduction of 
obsenrations. The appointment of Prof. Airy to this important 
pofft formed a striking epoch in modem astronomy ; for no sooner 
liad he taken up his residence at the Cambridge Observatory, when 
lie resolved to commence a new and improved system of meridian 
observations and calculations which was eminently successful. 
This system was afterwards continued at Greenwicli, and adopted 
in its main features at some of the foreign Observatories, to the 
^reat advantage of astronomical science. 

To Prof. Airy's orderly and methodical mind, the usual habit of 
printing astronomical observations in the concise form hitherto 
adopted required a considerable reform, and he always expressed 
a strong opinion that astronomical observations were comparatively 
QselesB until they were completely reduced and published in a 

g2 
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convenient form suitable for easy reference to the successive stages 
of calculation. He therefore set the example, which has since been 
generally followed, of thoroughly reducing his observations, thus 
rendering them fit for employment in the theoretical researches of 
the mathematical astronomer. How he succeeded may be seen in 
the first volume of the Cambridge Astronomical Observations, 
1 828-1 835, in which the separate steps of the reductions are clearly 
defined, and also the results of the comparison between the observed 
and calculated places of the Sun, Moon, and planets, showing the 
error of the tabular place determined from each observation. Besides, 
it had been the general practice to neglect the observations of the 
superior planets except when they were near opposition, and even 
the Greenwich planetary obser^'ations of that period were few in 
number, and not suflicient to assist in any material degree for im- 
proving the theory. This improvement in the form of publication 
has been faithfully adhered to at most of the principal Obsena- 
tories. This is a convincing proof of the practical talent employed 
in the original arrangement, which represented the observations 
and calculations from the initial readings at the telescope to the 
final calculated result. Prof. Airy was evidently not satisfied to 
follow in the usual routine which had hitherto been considered 
sufiicient at most Observatories, and his natural love of work 
enabled him to succeed in creating a new epoch of meridian astro- 
nomy. At first he had no assistant at the Observatory, and the 
whole duties of the establishment entirely devolved upon himself. 
He was, however, young and vigorous, and so confident in his own 
resources, that, in addition to making the ordinary observations, 
he reduced them himself, prepared and copied out the results for 
the press, and finally examined the proof-sheets before publication. 
The practical acquaintance with the ordinary calculations of an 
Observatory obtained at this time was valued by him in after 
years, and he ever retained, throughout his official life, a sufficient 
knowledge of the successive steps of the various astronomical cal- 
culations to enable him to check and supervise any portion of the 
work requiring his consideration. In 1829, an assistant was 
appointed to the Cambridge Observatory, and subsequently a 
second assistant ; but this permanent aid did not cause much re- 
laxation to Prof. Airy, except that he was relieved for the most 
part of the daily routine observing with the instruments. 

In 1832, an equatoreal by Jones of ^y^ feet focal length and li 
inches aperture, and an 8-feet mural-circle by Troughton and 
Simms, having an object-glass of 4^ inches aperture, were 
mounted under the superintendence of Prof. Airy. It is in con- 
nection with this mural-circle that the process of making a com- 
plete double observation of zenith distance, by direct vision and 
by reflexion, at the same transit of a star, was first employed. 
The Northumberland equatoreal, which was constructed from 
plans prepared by Prof. Airy, exhibits in an eminent degree the 
remarkable combination of mechanical skill and of optical science. 
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The same clmraeteristics may also bo obsen-ed in tbe more recent 
instruments erected at Greenwich. Constant and arduous as his 
official duties were at the Cambridge Observatory, Prof. Airy still 
found time to undertake many important scientiiic investigations. 
Of these we may refer to bis well-known ** Mathematical Tracts/' 
on the lunar and planetary theories, the figure of tbe Earth, pre- 
cession and nutation, the calculus of variations, and the undula- 
torj theory of optics. This work was first published in 1826, a 
second edition in 1831, and subsequently a third and fourth 
editions. It still retains its great reputation, the object of the 
work being to promote in the University the study of physical, as 
distinguished from pure, mathematics. The article on ^* Gravita- 
tion," written for the * Penny Cyclopaedia,' and afterward'^ pub- 
lished in 1834 as a separate treatise, was also received with great 
&vour. Prof. Airy proposed to himself to give a clear explanation 
of the perturbations of the solar system, as far as he was able, 
without introducing an algebraic symbol. His success has been 
much appreciated by the class of readers for whom the work was 
specially written. In 1832 he presented to the British Associa- 
tion a report on the recent progress of astronomy, which is still of 
great value. 

During the last few years of the exit-tence of tbe Board of 
Longitude, Prof. Airy was a member until the dissolution of the 
Board in 1829, after the death of its Secretary, Dr. Thomas Toung. 
He was also an active member of the Sub-Committee appointed by 
the Astronomical Society of London, relative to the proposed im- 
provements in the ' Nautical Almanac,' and many of the alterations 
incorporated in the new edition for 1834, published in 1833, were 
doe to his suggestions. On the constitution of the new University 
of London, Prof. Airy was appointed a member of the Senate, but 
lie held this appointment for a short period only. 

In the summer of 1835 the important post of Astronomer 
Boyal became vacant by the resignation of Mr. Pond. Tbe Prime 
Minister, Lord Melbourne, on whom rested primarily the responsi- 
Inlity of recommending to the Crown some suitable person to fill 
the office, fixed upon the successful Director of the Cambridge 
Observatory, who immediately accepted the post of Astronomer 
Boyal. It may be of interest to state here that though the Boyal 
Observatory is placed under the official control of the Admiralty, the 
Astronomer Boyal receives his appointment directly from the Prime 
Minister, and holds his warrant of otfice under the Boyal Sign 
Manual. By this warrant he is directed '^ to apply himself with 
the most exact care and diligence to the rectifying the Tables of 
the motions of the heavens and the places of the fixed stars, in 
order to find out the so much desired longitude at sea, for the 
perfecting the art of navigation." These instructions are now a 
uttle out of date, for though they satisfy tbe great fundamental 
work of tbe Boyal Observatory carried on since the days of Flam- 
•teed, thej necessarily make no allusion to the great physical 
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departments which have gradually come into existence in recent 
years. It was a fortunate circumstance for astronomy that Lord 
Melbourne's choice fell on Prof. Airy, for, under his care, the 
scientific usefulness of the Koyal Observatory was much increased, 
and the general progress of astronomy was materially encouraged 
by the prominent interest which he always took in the advance- 
ment of astronomical science. Under bis superintendence, the 
Observatory was gradually augmented, old instruments of excel- 
lent constructioD, though still behind modem requirements, were 
laid aside, and new and complicated systems .introduced which 
have raised the scientific standard of the observations. 

Prof. Airy was appointed Astronomer Eoyal in September 
1835, and it was not long before the effects of his new system of 
management became visible, both in the improved methods of 
observation and calculation. He, however, found the meridian 
instruments in a reasonably efficient state, especially Troughton's 
transit-instrument and mural-circle ; both of which at that time 
had a very high reputation for ordinary meridian work, and fifteen 
years elapsed before they were replaced in 185 1 with the more 
powerful transit-circle of the present day. But he was not long 
in perceiving that as the demand increased for accurate places of 
minute stars, so it would eventually become necessary to increase 
the optical power of the meridian instruments. This necessity 
became very apparent after the discovery in 1845 of a fifth minor 
planet. But one of the early distinguishing marks of Mr. Airy*8 
superintendence was the great precision given to all the pro- 
ceedings and discipline of the Observatory. He w^as very strict 
in all his relations with the assistants, and he expected his instruc- 
tions, which were always given in writing, to be completely followed. 
But, above all, the assistants were required to make themselves 
acquainted with the daily prearranged order of work as sanctioned 
by him, and then to perform that allotted work to the best of 
their abilities, without the slightest deviation from his instructions. 
Mr. Airy also introduced at once the method of reducing and 
publishing the observations in the same detail as he was accustomed 
to do with so much advantage at Cambridge. One has now only 
to examine any volume of the * Greenwich Observations,' published 
since 1836, to perceive that the successive stages in the reduction of 
an observation of a star or planet may be followed throughout, 
and they can thus be easily verified if necessary. 

One of the first acts of Mr. Airy, after his appointment as 
Astronomer Royal, was to reorg;anize the internal arrangements 
of the Observatory with regard to the observing duties of the 
assistants. He proposed a new code of regulations according to 
a system which has continued in use, with only slight modifica- 
tions, to the present time. So successful had these arrangements 
become that they served as examples to other Observatories, and 
M. Le Terrier was so impressed with the simplicity and efficiency 
of the system that, on becoming Director of the Paris Observatory 
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in 1854, he adopted a weekly form of arrangement of observers 
predselj similar to that in use at the Boyal Observatory. When 
Mr. Airy took up his residence at Greenwich, and during several 
years afterwards, the regular observations were chiefly confined to 
those made on the meridian with Troughton's transit-instrument, 
and the two mural-circles by Troughton and Jones. Following the 
traditions of the Ob8er>atory, Mr. Airy always considered that 
the meridian observations should have the first attention, and that 
it was the duty of the Astronomer Royal to carry out, most 
strictly, the terms contained in the original warrant of appoint- 
ment. Por this reason, when the progress of astronomy demanded 
the introduction of new subjects of observation, he took care that 
they should not interfere with the standard meridian work of the 
Observatory, — the accurate determination of the fundamental 

S laces of the Sun, Moon, planets, and principal stars. In one of 
is annual reports he states that *' the observations of the Moon 
are the first object ; next in reference to the wants of science, 
come the r^^ar observations of planets, and below these, the 
observation of comets, &c., and the measures of double Ktars, &c. 
• . . Greenwich Observatory was built mainly for observation of 
the Moon, and of stars regarded as accessories to lunar observa- 
tions ; and at Greenwich Observatory alone can a continuous series 
of observations of the Moon be found." 

Having been so strongly convinced of the uselessness of unre- 
duced observations of the Moon and planets, Mr. Airy soon turned 
bis attention to the huge mine of wealth locked up in the pub- 
li^ed volumes of the ' Greenwich Observations,' but totally un- 
available in its printed state for immediate and future scientific 
use. To reduce all the observations of the Moon and planets 
made between 1750 and 1830 on one uniform plan was indeed an 
imdertaking requiring much consideration. Though his time ap- 
peared to be fully occupied already, he brought the question of a 
proposed reduction of the Planel^ary observations before the 
General Committee of the British Association at the meeting at 
Gambridge in 1833. The Committee resolved to bring before the 
Government the national importance of making these reductions, 
and to request that the necessary funds may be provided for the 
payment of the stipends of a staff of computers, Mr. Airy under- 
taking to superintend the work gratuitously. A similar applica- 
tion was made in 1837 respecting the Limar observations. Both 
a>pplications were favourably rec*eived by the Treasury. The ex- 
pense of carrying on these reductions, which were commenced at 
Cambridge in 1833, and finally completed in i8i|8, was thus pro- 
Tided for. The great bulk of the computations was performed at 
the Boyal Observatory by a staff of computers independently of the 
ordinary assistants, and it was necessary to establish a separate 
department for the purpose. The results were published in con- 
siderable detail in three large quarto volumes, to which was added 
a supplementary volume extending the comparison of the lunar 
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observations to 1835. The magnitude of this work is shown by 
the large number of manuscript folio voluroes of calculations still 
preserved in the archives of the Royal Observatory. They form 
an appropriate monument of the genius and perseverance of the 
distinguished originator of a work which has furnished the funda- 
mental data of the sublime mathematical investigations of Hansen, 
Le Verrier, and others. In the words of Sir John Herschel, we 
may state that this laborious work **has rendered uniformly 
available to the theorist no less than 8000 observed places of the 
Moon, compared with theory by the computation of the same 
number of places, each separately and independently calculated 
from Plana's formuls ; points which I mention as most effectually 
tending to convey to the mind of anyone who has ever calculated 
a place of the Moon ah initio, some adequate idea of the immen- 
sity of the undertaking." The Moon's tabular place for mean 
time of transit was computed by Damoiseau's ' Tables de la Lune ' 
(1824), modified by the introduction of Plana's coefficients and 
new terms. These corrections added to the personal labour of 
Mr. Airy, as it was necessary to compute several new tables, 
which were combined with Damoiseau's printed tables when the 
arguments permitted such combination. The Gold Medal of the 
Boyal Astronomical Society was awarded to Mr. Airy for the 
Planetary reductions, and a Testimonial (equivalent to a gold 
medal) for the Lunar reductions. 

In the beginning of 1836 Mr. Airy proposed to the Board of 
Visitors a scheme for the establishment of a Magnetical and 
Meteorological Observatory, and the sanction of the Government 
was obtained in 1837 for the erection of a building in which, during 
1838 to 1840, occasional observations were made. In the summer 
of 1840 the Royal Society proposed to recommend to the Treasury 
the importance of making a series of observations at some place near 
London, in general correspondence with Captain J. Clark Ross's 
surveying expedition to the Antarctic Ocean,. in conformity with 
the plan dra\^Ti up by Prof. Gauss, of Gottingen, for the simul- 
taneous observation of the movements of the magnetic needle at 
various selected stations in both hemispheres. Mr. Airy lost no 
time in proposing to the Council of the Royal Society the selection 
of the Royal Observatory for this purpose, as facilities already 
existed there for making the necessary observations. The Astro- 
nomer Royal's proposal was immediately laid before the Lords of 
the Treasury, and his complete plan of observations was sanctioned 
by them. At the end of October 1840 a small staff of assistants 
was engaged, and a system of regular two-hourly observations 
commenced. At first it was intended to carry on this new de- 
partment of the Observatory for a limited period only, and the 
Government plainly intimated that the period would be strictly 
defined by the length of time occupied by the Antarctic expedition. 
Mr, Airy was, however, so impressed with the importance of con- 
tinuing the observations that, at his urgent suggestion, the estab- 
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Hshment was continued as a permanent department of the Obser- 
Tatory, with certain modifications, both personal and administrative. 
The method of two-hourlj observations, which was always a 
harassing work for the obsen-ers, was superseded in 184S by a 
system of photographic registration by an apparatus iuvented by 
Mr. Charles Brooke, F.B.S. Several valuable researches founded 
on the magnetical obeervaiions were contributed by Mr. Airy to 
the Boyal Society, and published in the * Philosophical Transac- 
tions.' 

After the destruction of the standards of length and weight in 
the great fire at the Houses of Parlixunent in Octol>er 1834, a 
Commission was appointed to consider the general question of 
Standards, of which Mr. Airy was appointed the Chairman. He 
took a considerable personal interest in the detailed work of the 
Commission, and prepared the report presented to Parliament in 
1 841. A Committee was afterwards appointed to superintend 
the construction of new parliamentary standards. Mr. Airy again 
acted as Chairman, but the general superintendence of th") new 
standard of length was intrusted to Mr. Prancis Baily, and after 
his death in 1844 to the Rev. E. Sheephanks, and the standard of 
weight to Prof. W. H. Miller. An elaborate and valuable expo- 
sition of the methods employed in these delicate experiments is 
given by Mr. Airy in his " Account of the Construction of the 
New National Standard of Length, and of its principal copies,'* 
contained in the ' Philosophical Transactions' for 1857. 

In 1838 Mr. Airy's attention was occupied by some important 
experiments with the object of ascertaining the amount of dis- 
turbance produced on the compass-needles in iron-built ships, and 
from the results of the experiments, carried on principally in H.M.S. 
* Bainbow,' in Deptford Dockyard, and the theory developed from 
them, he devised a practical method of mechanical correction of 
the deviation of the needle by means of magnets and iron, which 
was at once adopted in all iron ships. A Ithough some improve- 
mcmts in the method of coiTection have been made, the general 
principle as devised by Mr. Airy is stiil in use. His discussiou of 
the observed deviations of the compass is given in two papers 
presented to the Boyal Society, the first in 1839, ^^^ ^^^ second 
in 1855. 

Mr. Airy was requested by the Government to draw up a code 
of instructions to the officers employed in the determination of 
the boundary line between Canada and the United States. This 
was done by him with great exactness, and to insure success the 
offtcers were located in 1843 for several weeks at the Royal Ob- 
servatory, for the purpose of receiving the special instruction 
which Mr. Airy considered adapted to the SerWce. As the result 
of that careful instruction, the officers were enabled to overcome 
di£Bcalties described as surpassing the conception of any European. 
The most difficult part of the boundary was the drawing of a 
straight line of nearly seventy miles in length to join two defined 
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Soints passing through impervious forests, steep ravines, and 
ismal swamps. As it appeared almost impossible to effect this 
by ordinary survey, Mr. Airy recommended that the difficulty 
might be overcome by computing the azimuths of the two ends 
from the observed latitudes and differences of longitudes, and 
then the two parties should cut through the woods in the assigned 
directions, one from each terminal station. The two parties thus 
cutting independently of each other, drew lines which met within 
340 feet, or equivalent to a quarter of a second of time in the 
difference of longitudes, which was determined by the transmission 
of chronometers by a very circuitous route from one extremity of 
the line to the other. The complete success of this important 
international work was due, in a great measure, to the foresight 
and advice of the Astronomer Boyal. Mr. Airy also gave similar 
assistance preparatory to the definition of the Oregon boundary. 

Among other miscellaneous matters on which Mr. Airy was 
engaged at this time, was the reduction of an enormous mass of 
Tidal observations made on the coast of Ireland, according to in- 
structions drawn up by himself, in conjunction with Colonel Colby, 
Superintendent of the TrigonometAcal Survey in Ireland. The 
results obtained from these reductions led to some conclusions of 
great interest, and they formed the subject of a paper contributed 
by Mr. Airy to the Boyal Society. He also undertook the care of 
the printing of the account of Mr. (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
Maclear's observations of the verification and extension of La 
Caille's Arc of Meridian ; and he assisted Prof. W. Struve in his 
determination of the longitude of Altona, in connection \^itb the 
operations for determining the longitude of Pulkowa. This de- 
termination of longitude between Greenwich and Altona was made 
in the summer of 1844, by the transmission, to and fro, of several 
chronometers. 

A very important operation of this kind was also undertaken' by 
Mr. Airy in the summer of 1844, in connection with the determi- 
nation of the great arc of pariUlel, extending from the Oural river 
in Eastern Europe to the island of Valencia, Ireland. Prof. Struve 
carried out this great work as far west as Greenwich, and Mr. 
Airy agreed to complete the arc by an accurate determination of 
the difference of longitude between it and Valencia. This opera- 
tion was performed by the transmission of thirty pocket chrono- 
meters backwards and forwards, eight times each way between 
Greenwich and a temporary observatory at Kingstown, and ten 
times each way between Kingstown and a temporary observatory 
on the hill Geokaun, near the centre of the island of Valencia. 
The numerous observations and chronometer comparisons were 
exhaustively discussed by Mr. Airy, and the resulting difference 
of longitude between the Boyal Observatory and Valencia was 
obtained with ^^reat exactness. This accuracy was afterwards con- 
firmed by two independent determinations, made in 1^62 and 1866, 
by the transmission of galvanic signals from one station to the 
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other, as may be seen by the three separate resulting differences of 
longitude for the station of the Atlantic telegraph cable at Foil- 
homnierum Bay, Valencia, determined from the observations made 
in 1844, 1862, and 1866,-41" 33"-24, 41" SZ*'S^^ and 41" 33'-29 
respectively. Since the introduction of railway time-signals, Mr. 
Airy took the earliest opportunities, in cooperation with the 
Directors of the Observatories of Cambridge, Edinburgh, Brussels, 
and Paris, to determine the differences of longitude between each 
of these Observatories by the galvanic method. These operations 
were successfully completed in 1853 and 1854. 

In 1 845 Mr. Airy was appointed one of the three members of a 
Boyal Commission to test the separate merits of the different 
railway-gauges then in use. The frequent sittings occupied a 
considerable time, and an enormous amount of professional evi- 
dence was given. Mr. Airy took a great interest in the work of 
this Commission, and he, in company with Prof. Barlow, made in 
January 1846 several independent experiments during a series of 
trial-trips of extraordinary velocity. The report of the Commis- 
sion showed much skill in its compilation. It embraced the whole 
bearings of the question ; the difficulties of break of gauge were 
duly considered ; and, finally, after acknowledging that in some 
xespects the broad gauge was to be preferred, the Commissioners 
recommended that, as the majority of railways had adopted the 
narrow gauge, it alone should be maintained and permitted in all 
railways then under construction, or hereafter to be constructed in 
Great Britain. The G-reat Western Enilway having adopted the 
broad guage was exempted, but in 1892 it also is to be transferred 
into a narrow gauge line throughout its whole system, for the 
convenience of the interchange of traffic. Mr. Airy also served 
on another important Commission for inquiring into the best 
method of construction of the Metropolitan Sewers. 

In the spring of 1846 Mr. Airy made some very interesting ex- 
periments near Kensal Green, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
mmoant of vibration caused by the passing of railway trains through 
tannels on the London and North- Western Bailway, in connection 
'with the possible effect of a proposed extension of the Greenwich 
3Uilway, through a tunnel in Greenwich Park, upon the instru- 
snents at the Boyal Observatory. 

During the total eclipse of the Sun of 1842, July 8, Mr. Airy 

mnd Mr. Francb Baily were enabled to view with distinctness the 

Tose-coloured protuberances and other phenomena, the separate 

mccoqnts of which were read at the followicg November meeting of 

tte Boyal Astronomical Society. Mr. Airy's observations were 

made on the Superga hill, about five miles from Turin, while those 

of Mr. Baily were made at Pavia. These eclipse observations 

created a remarkable interest, as being among the first which 

revealed, with reliable authority, the actual form and magnitude of 

the prominences, the origin of which has since formed, during suc- 

ceeung eclipses, one of Uie principal objects of scrutiny. Mr. Airy 
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naturally took more than usual interest in the solar eclipse of 
1851, July 28, when be organized an expedition to Sweden and 
Norway, consisting of himself and two assitftants. He observed the 
eclipse favourably at Gottenburg, and the assistants at Christiania 
and Christianstadt. Mr. Airy had the good fortune to witness a 
third eclipse in that of 1 860, July 1 8. On this occosion he collected 
together a large party of obser>'ers, who were coiiveyed to Bilbao 
and Santander in H.M.S. ' Himalaya/ This well-known troopship 
was specially selectefd by the Admiralty for the use of the expedi- 
tion. The total shadow-path in this celebrated eclipse passed over 
the northern part of Spain. Mr. Airy selected for his station a 
hill near Herena, and was favoured with a clear sky during the 
totality. In this expedition, and also in that of 1842, he was 
accompanied by Mrs. Airy, who acted as his assistant by observing 
the general appearance of the eclipse to the naked eye. 

In 1843 Mr. Airy represented to the Board of Visitors the 
scientific importa.nce of adding to the instruments of the Kojal 
Observatory a new altazimuth to be used expressly for the obser- 
vation of the Moon. By an instrument of this construction he 
considered that observations of the Moon may be obtained in any 
part of the sky, especially when near conjunction. The subject had 
for many years previously occupied the serious attentioa of Mr. Airy, 
and he often expressed an opinion that means should be provided 
for rendering the series of observations of the Moon more complete 
than can be made by the methods usually recognized in our obser- 
vatories. Mr. Airy saw clearly that there was but one instrument 
with which observations could certainly be made possessing the 
required accuracy. He ex])lained to the Board the details of his 
plan of the mounting of a new altitude and azimuth instrument, to 
be constructed with great matsiveness and strength, with a similar 
exclusion of adjusting power which he had previously adopted in 
the zenith sector designed by him for the Ordnance Survey. The 
altazimuth, the heavy portions of which were made by Eansomes 
and May, of Ipswich, was completely mounted and ready for use in 
May 1847. ^r. Airy had great confidence in this instrument, as 
he considered it of the firmest and best mechanical coiistruction, in 
w hich all the parts subservient to measures had been examined by 
himself or his assistants ; and he felt no doubt of accomplishing the 
difficult object to which he had addressed himself, of making obser- 
vations east or west of the meridian with nearly the same accuracy 
as observations made on the meridian. 

The altazimuth was the first of the massive instruments con- 
structed from the plans of Mr. Airy. It w^as soon followed by the 
transit-circle, which superseded Trougliton's transit-instrument and 
mural-circle at the beginning of 1851. This new instrument was 
also constructed bv Bansomes and May as engineers, and by 
Mr. Simms as optician, both of whom carried out the designs 
of the Astronomer Boyal with scrupulous attention. As an 
fllustration of the strict demands of Mr. Airy, it may be in- 
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teresting to repeat here an anecdote related by Mr. George 
Biddell, who personally superintended the mounting of the transit- 
circle, as reported in the 'Observatory' for August 1891 : — 
''Mr. Biddell described to a small knot of interested guests 
the dismay of the workmen and their employers at the demands 
of Sir Q-. B. Airy, especially those relating to the pivots. These 
were to be of chilled iron, six inches in diameter, and perfect 

cylinders to within — -^ inch ! No error of this magnitude was 

to be discernible with a delicate spirit-level; and after trying 
all the most delicate methods of turning then known, the requisite 
accuracy was obtained by sheer labour — rubbing down bit by bit all 
the places which this same spirit-level indicated as too high. Each 
of the pivots cost six weeks of such labour ! " 

The reflex zenith tube was erected in 185 1, and was designed by 
Mr. Airy to supersede the old 25-feet zenith sector, mounted by 
Trough ton in 1833 for the purpose of making observations of 
y Draconis and other stars that pass the meridian near the zenith 
of Greenwich. 

Soon after the establishment of the telegraph system in England, 
Mr. Airy considered that it would add to the national usefulness of 
the Royal Observatory if its application could be introduced as a 
means for an accurate dissemination of Greenwich mean time 
throughout the country, and also for the chronographic registration 
of transits observed with the transit-circle, altazimuth, and equa- 
toreals. With the cordial cooperation of the various Telegraphic 
Companies, especially of Mr. C. V. Walker, F.R.S., Telegraphic 
Engineer to the South-Eastern Railway, arrangements were made 
in 1852 for connecting the Observatory with the general telegraphic 
system ; and soon after the distribution of the Greenwich time- 
signals was commenced. 

The method of registering the transit observations on a chrono- 
graph was adopted in 1854, after many experiments, and it became 
the standard method of recording transits. At first Mr. Airy was 
not favourable to the plan of registration in the form adopted by 
American astronomers, but after some practical modifications of 
his own he was convinced of its superiority over the eye-and-ear 
method — the probable error of a complete transit over the whole 
system of wires being reduced from o»-o28 to o^'oiy. Mr. Airy, 
however, believed that there were some inconveniences attached to 
the chronographic work, as much time was consumed in the galvanic 
preparations, the barrel-work, and the translation of the puncture 
mdications into figures. But in his annual report for 1854 he 
remarks : — *' But among the observers who use it there is but one 
opinion on its astronomical merits — that, in freedom from per- 
sonal equation and in general accuracy, it is very far superior to 
the observation by eye and ear." 

The extensive sen'es of pendulum experiments made in the 
Harton Colliery, near South Shields, during the autumn of 1854, 
was one of the most elaborate undertakings of Mr. Airy, extraneous 
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to the Observatory, and required liis close attention for some time 
previouslj. So perfect were the arrangements mode by bim that 
no break of any kmd occurred in the observations from the beginning 
to the end of the experiments. Mr. Airy always took a great 
interest in pendulum observations as a means of ascertaining the 
variation of gravity on descending from the surface to the bottom 
of a deep mine. In 1826 he and Dr. Whewell attempted to solve 
this important question by making a series of pendulum experiments 
in Dolcoath mine, one of the deepest mines in Cornwall. This 
first attempt of Mr. Airy resulted in failure, owing to an accident 
to a portion of the apparatus, which mysteriously caught fire in 
transit from the bottom of the shaft to the surface. In 1828 
a second attempt was made by the same observers, with the 
addition of the Uev. B. Sheepshanks and two assistants. On this 
occasion the principal difficulties that troubled the observers two 
years before were got over, but others unforeseen occurred, the 
most important of which presentod itself in the irregular and 
varying form of the pendulum's knife-edges. After t^ious but 
apparently successful experiments on these, the observations were 
suddenly stopped by what is called a fall in the mine, which, 
though it amounted to only a few inches, was sufficient to interrupt 
the working of the pumps. The result of this was that the lower 
station was flooded by the rising of the water, and for the second 
time Mr. Airy's attempt to solve this question was defeated. So 
far as he was concern^, the problem remained in abeyance until 
the latter part of the summer of 1854, when, finding that several 
circumstances occurred favourable for a renewal of the experiment 
in one of the deepest coal-pits near South Shields, he resolved to 
make another attempt, with the aid of six skilled astronomical 
assistants, two of whom were from the Boyal Observatory, and one 
each from the Observatories of Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, and 
Eed UiU. The observations were made during the absence of 
Mr. Airy, strictly according to his instructions, and occupied just 
three weeks. They consisted principally in accurately noting, 
simultaneously at the upper and lower stations, the vibrations of 
an invariable free pendulum, in comparison with the vibrations of 
a clock-pendulum placed immediately behind the free pendulum, at 
the moment when the two pendulums swung in coincidence. The 
operations of every kind were performed with the greatest regu- 
larity and accuracy ; and Mr. Airy remarked, at the close of the 
experiments, that '* perhaps it is not too much to say that no work 
of observation requiring the cooperation of numerous observers, has 
ever been effected in a more systematic manner." The instruments 
were inspected by Mr. Airy before and after the experiments were 
made. In the meantime the management was intrusted to the 
Superintendent of the party, between whom and Mr. Airy a con- 
tinnous correspondence was carried on during the progress of the 
operations. The immediate result derived from these interesting 
Awviq^eriments was that, supposing a dock were adjusted to go true 
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time at the top of the mine, it would gain 2| seconds per day at the 
bottom--or, in other words, gravity is greater at the bottom of the 

mine than at the top by — -|- part. 

In the autumn of 1855 Mr. Airy addressed a circular to the 
individual members of the Board of Visitors, pointing out that 
the Sheepshanks equatoreal, erected by him in 1838, though 
a valuable addition to the instruments of the Observatory, 
was subject to defects of construction, and quite inadequate for 
the general purposes of modern astronomy. He had for some 
time previously considered that means ought to be found for 
providing a telescope of increased aperture, capable of being 
employed on the highest class of extra-meridian observ^ations, and 
mounted upon a frame of great stability in a better position. 
Mr. Airy, however, took the precaution of stating to the 
members, while recommending such an instrument, that he had no 
intention of interfering with the steady adherence to the meridian 
Bvstem, which both reason and tradition bad engrafted on the 
Cibeervatory. The members of the Board were enthusiastically in 
favour of Mr. Airy's proposition. He had previously ascertained 
£rom Mors and Son, of Munich, that they had on hand an object- 
glass of 13 inches aperture, and 17^ French feet focal length, the 
price of which was about £1 100. The assent of the Admiralty was 
obtained, and this object-glass was placed in the hands of Mr. Airy 
in the summer of 1857. He made a careful examination of its 
defining power by making various trials on test-objects, and was 
'well satisfied with its performance. In the meantime the con- 
struction of the whole of the heavy mounting was intrusted to 
liessrs. Bansomes and Sims, and the optical parts to Mr. Simms, 
^wbo, as with former instruments, worked from plans designed or 
oanctioned by Mr. Airy. This excellent equatoreal was brought 
into use in the spring of i860. 

So early as 1857 Mr. Airy gave an oral statement at a meeting 
of the Boyal Astronomical Society on the means which would be 
available for correcting the measure of the Sun's distance in the 
following twenty-five years, a problem which he considered to be 
one of the noblest in astronomy. In this statement Mr. Airy 
s^'viewed the applicability of the methods of Hal ley and Delisle to 
^he transits of Venus in 1874 and 1882 ; and he pointed out the 
XQOst favourable stations at which the observations could be made. 
^t the same time he drew the attention of astronomers to the near 
approach of Mars in i860 and 1862, and to the importance of 
observing this planet and neighbouring stars as an excellent 
independent method of determining the solar parallax, according to 
9 pliui which he proposed. The preparations for a British expe- 
dition to observe the transit of Venus in 1874 were undertaken by 
Sir G^rge Airy, and he had the complete personal control of the 
Onterprise. Altogether twenty-three telescopes were collected by 
Imn, nine of which were provided with double-image micrometers, 
and five photo-heliographs. Nine portable transit-instruments and 
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six altazimuths were supplied for the determination of local time. 
All the preparatory work at the Observatory, and the practical 
training of the observers, entailed an immense amount of thought 
on Sir George Airy. Only those who were engaged in the enter- 
prise can have any adequate conception of the requirements of so 
extensive an expedition. He also undertook the superintendence 
of the reductions, in which he was most ably assisted by Lieut.-Col. 
Tupman, to whom was intrusted the general charge of the w^ork. 
The calculations occupied some years, but they x^'ere sufficiently 
advanced in 1877 to allow a preliminary report to be made to Par- 
liament. The complete volume, containing the details of the 
observations and reductions, was issued in 1881, the preface being 
signed by Sir George Airy on June 6, only about two months pre- 
viously to his retirement. 

In 1873 Sir George Airy commenced the formation of a new 
department of the Royal Observatory, with the object of con- 
tinuing the valuable series of solar observations hitherto carried on 
with Mr. De la Hue's photo-heliograph at Kew. This instrument 
was transferred to Greenwich, and used until the return of the 
Transit-of- Venus expedition, when one of the photo-heliographs 
belonging to the Observatory was substituted. Thus the continuity, 
so necessary in such records, is preserved from the earliest obser- 
vations to the present time. In the same year a spectroscope was 
constructed and attached to the great equatoreal, as it was decided 
to include solar spectroscopy in the regular course of observations, 
as well as the occasional examination of the spectra of stars and 
nebulsD. In the establishment of this new departure in physical 
astronomy at the Observ^atory, Sir George Airy was ably seconded 
by Mr. Christie, the present Astronomer Koyal. 

The testing and improvement of marine chronometers was a 
subject which occupied the attention of Sir George Airy during 
the whole of his official life. At first he had a strong opinion 
that the time occupied in the management of the commercial part 
of the business relating to chronometers was most injurious to the 
astronomical efficiency and general reputation of the Observatory, 
Some of the chief inconveniences that interfered with his personal 
attention to astronomical work having been removed, he aid all in 
his power to encourage the makers to improve the mechanical 
construction of chronometers. He took a special interest in some 
improvements proposed by EifiPe and Molyneux for the correction 
of chronometers at extreme temperatures. An account of these 
was printed under his superintendence, and it led to the most 
beneficial results in the construction of these important instru- 
ments. Many of the more recent delicate appliances for the 
improvement of chronometers are the result of Sir George Airy 'a 
suggestions to the makers. He also gave important advice to the 
makers in every stage of the manufacture of the Great West- 
minster clock and bells at the Houses of Parliament, and was con- 
sulted by the Government in many ways on scientific questions. 
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His assistance in carrying out the Act applying to measures for 

the sale of gas, and his practical suggestions to the Boyal Com- 

minaioiiforthe examination of lighthouses, were much appreciated. 

Sir Gtoorge Airy had a strong^opinion during most of the time 

rinoe he b^aune Astronomer Itoyal that an explanation of the 

Ifanar Theory, in which every coefficient is expressed by simple 

numbeiB from the beginning to the end of the process, would be 

Tery desirable. His ideas on the subject having by degrees 

assumed an orderly form, he exhibited the leading points of such 

a theory at the Meeting of the Boyal Astronomical Society in 

January 1874. Though really too late in life, he did not shrink 

from undeitaking so colossal a work ; at any rate, he considered 

that, if he were unable to complete the research, he might leave 

tlie stages of calculation in such a state that a successor could 

continue it. The computations were so arranged that, with a 

Kttle instruction, computers were employed in the preparation of 

tiie principal numerical details of the work, every numerical co- 

eflicient being accompanied with a symbolical correction whose 

value will sometimes depend on the time, but in every case is 

nltimately to be obtained in a numerical form. The progress of 

the oalciuations was often delayed by the pressure of Sir George 

Airy's other occupations, not only by the ordinary official work of 

the Observatory, but also by the completion of the preparations, 

Xrts, and calculations for the transit of Venus in 1874, besides 
r extraneous scientific calls upon his time. Sir George Airy 
fuUy expected to see the completion of his labours before his 
retirement from the Observatory, but it was not until August 1886 
that the work finally left his hands for the press. After all this 
personal labour bestowed on the calculations, he found that, owing 
to some unaccountable error in them, the results were not so 
satisfactoij as he wished. One of the principles of his operations 
was to arrange the fundamental mechanical equations in a form 
suitable for the investigation, and then to substitute in the terms 
of these equations the numerical values furnished by Delaunay, 
and to examine whether the equations are satisfied. Sir George 
was much disappointed with the result, for he remarks : — ^' With 
painful alarm, I find that they are not satisfied ; and that the dis- 
cordance, or failure of satisfying the equations, is large." It is, 
lowever, pleasing to note the energy of the aged astronomer, who 
st once endeavoured to find out the cause of the discrepancy, 
^which he attributed to having unfortnnately assumed the existence 
^f a solar term, with a coefficient which he had called M, and 
"which he supposed to exercise an infiuenee on the lunar motions. 
Zln this he was mistaken. Though Sir George proceeded to rectify 
^ttis error, he eventually found that the labour involved in the 
Aufastitation in several places of new piles of figures for those 
"^rhich he had furnished, was far greater than he could bear, and 
Tie was reluctantly compelled to close the subject, with the remark, 
^ I keep up my attention to the general subject, but with my 
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advanced age (eighty-eight) and failing strength, I can scarcely 
hope to bring it to a satisfactory conclusion." 

The miscellaneous scientific researches of Sir George Airy have 
been so numerous, that it is impossible to give here an abstract of, 
or even to enumerate the titles, of the greater number. For these 
the reader should refer to his contributions to the Soyal Society, 
the Boyal Astronomical Society, the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, and the Beports of the British Association. He was also 
an occasional contributor to the *• Philosophical Magazine,' the 
' Athenaeum,' usually above the signature of A. B. G., and to other 
scientific works. A memoir on the use of silvered glasses for the 
mirrors of reflecting telescopes- was read before tbe Cambridge 
Philosophical Society in 1822, before he had taken his degree. 
This was followed by more than twenty papers, most of which are 
on optical subjects. Among his contributions to the Eoyal Society 
the following titles of memoirs, a few of which have been pre- 
viously referred to, may be taken as examples : — " On an in- 
equality of long period in the motions of the Earth and Venus ; " 
** Experiments for the correction of the deviations of the compass 
in iron-built ships ; " *' On the laws of the tides on the coasts of 
Ireland and some other places ; " " On the eclipses of Agathocles, 
Thales, and Xerxes ; " " Account of pendulum experiments under- 
taken in the Harton colliery to determine the mean density of the 
Earth ; " '* Account of the construction of the new national stan- 
dards of length ; " ''On the strains in the interior of beams ; " 
and "On the diurnal inequalities of terrestrial magnetism." 
Most of Sir George Airy's astronomical papers are inserted in the 
'Memoirs' and 'Monthly Notices' of the Boyal Astronomical 
Society, and they amount to more than 200. The following titles re- 
present a few of the more important : — " On the Mass of Jupiter; " 
" Observations of the Total Solar Eclipses of 1842 and 1 85 1 ; " " On 
the time and rotation of Jupiter ; " " On the determination of the 
Orbits of Comets from observation ; " " Correction of the elements 
of the Moon's orbit, deduced from the Greenwich observations ; " 
" On the eclipses of Afi;athocles, Thales, and Sticklastad ; " " On 
the movement of the Solar System in Space ; " " On the apparent 
projection of Stars upon the Moon's disc in occultations ; " " Ac- 
count of some circumstances historically connected with the dis- 
covery of the Planet exterior to Uranus ; " " On the difference of 
Longitude between the Observatories of Brussels and Greenwich, 
as determined by galvanic signab ; " and " Determination of the 
longitude of Valencia in Ireluid by galvanic signals in the summer 
of 1862." 

Besides the researches mentioned above. Sir Gleorge Airy was 
the author of the articles on Trigonometry, Tides and Waves, 
and the Figure of the Earth, in the ' Encyclopoedia Metropolitana,' 
as well as separate volumes on the algebraical and numericsd 
theory of observations, and the combination of observations ; an 
elementary treatise on Partial Differential Equations, and treatises 
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on Sound and Magnetism. His useful and most popular work, 
founded on his six lectures on astronomy delivered at the Museum 
Bt Ipswich in 1848, has gone through several editions. Among 
many papers on other subjects, Sir George has published his ideas 
relating to the locality of the invasion of Britam by Julius Caesar, 
and questions of this nature always afforded him considerable 
pleasure, and he freely eave his opinion on various historical and 
arcbaoological points of interest in a series of tracts collected into 
a volume for private circulation. He also issued a critical work 
entitled * Notes on the Hebrew Scriptures.' 

In addition to the Ipswich lectures, Sir George Airy delivered a 
popular lecture on solar eclipses at the Meeting of the British 
Association at Manchester in 1861 ; three lectures at the Boyal 
Naval School of Architecture, South Kensington, on magnetical 
errors, compensations, and corrections, with special reference to 
iron ships and their compasses, in March 1865 ; and a series of 
lectures on magnetism, at Cambridge, during Easter term, 1 869. 
In October 1854, on the conclusion of the pendulum experiments 
in the Harton Colliery, he delivered an explanatory lecture to a 
large audience in the Central Hall, South Shields, including several 
hundreds of working-men, members of the Mechanics' Institution 
and Wolfing Men's Institution, who were present at the express 
invitation of the Astronomer Boyal. A verbatim report of this 
lecture has been published, giving a detailed account of the experi- 
ment. 

As editor of the works of other astronomers, Sir George super- 
intended the printing of Groombridge's ^ Catalogue of Circumpolar 
Stars ; ' the observations made by the Eev. Pearon fallows at the 
Ckpe; and the observations of eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, 
ooeultations of the stars by the Moon, and other astronomical 
phenomena, made bv the Bev. Thomas Catton, at Cambridge ; in 
addition to Madear^ arc of meridian, already mentioned. 

The foregoing. notes refer generally to Sir George Airy's per- 
sonal investigations, many of which were extraneous to the 
otdinary woA of the Astronomer Boyal. It is known to all 
astr o n o mers that, under his management, the reputation of the 
Boyal Observatoiy was jealously guarded, especially in relation to 
the standard meridian observations of the Sun, Moon, planets, and 
principal stars. Though, however, no one more than Sir George 
:3espeoted the traditional objects for which the Observatory was 
zfoanded^yet he was ever ready to add new departments of inquiry, 
-aM soon as the advancing state of science demanded them. He 
Joond in 1835 that the observations were almost solely confined 
"to the meridian, but, as Astronomer Boyal, he added to these the 
lanagnetical and meteorological, the altazimuth, and the physical 
Apartments, all of which have been continued as part of the daily 
^coiitine work of the Observatory. New instruments of increased 
vtabilily and power were substituted for those in use by Mr. Pond. 
The general organization of the Observatory, so as to satisfy the 

h2 
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modem requirements of astronomy, was always a subject to which 
Sir George Airy paid much attention, and be spared no pains to 
make it as perfect as possible. The magnitude of the operations 
carried on under his super\ision can hardly be realized except by 
a reference to the different sections of the volumes of the Qreen- 
wich observations or to the annual reports which he was accus- 
tomed to read at the Meetings of the Board of Visitors. These 
reports, from 1836 to 1881, form a complete history of the pro- 
ceedings of the Observatory during the presidency of Sir George 
Airy. This system of making an annual printed report on the 
state of the Observatory has been adopted with advantage by other 
institutions, and very few of the Directors of the principal Obser^ 
vatories have &iled to follow the custom of the Astronomer Eoyal. 
Though Sir George Airy had attained his eightieth year before his 
retirement on 1881 August 15, his official vigour remained to the 
end, and nothing would prevent him from occupying his accus- 
tomed seat until noon of that day, when he, with some emotion, 
formally handed over the keys to his successor. 

Sir George Airy was elected a Fellow of the Eoyal Society on 
1836 January 21. He had a seat on the Council on several occa- 
sions, and during the two years, 1871-1873, he filled the distin- 
guished post of Ftesident. For some years past he has been the 
father of the Eoyal Astronomical Society, having been elected a 
Fellow so far back as 1828 May 9. He was placed on the Council 
in 1830, and remained a member continuously until 1886. During 
that long interval he was elected President on five occasions — ^in 
1835-1837, in 1844, on the death of Mr. Baily, until the Annual 
Meeting; in 1849-1851, 1853-1855, and 1863-1864. It became 
his duty to deliver the Presidential Addresses on presenting the 
Gold Medal of the Society to Sir John Herschel, Prof. S^en- 
berger. Captain W. H.Smyth, M. Otto von Struve, Dr. De Gas- 
paris, Mr. Charles Eiimker, and the Eev. W. E. Dawes. He was 
the President of the British Association at the Meeting held at 
Ipswich in 1851. Sir G^rge Airv was a Fellow of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society ; one of the eight Foreign Members 
of the French Institute ; an Honorary Member of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, of the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh, and of the 
Eoyal Irish Academy ; and a Corresponding Member of several 
foreign Academies. In 1831 Sir G^rge received the Copley 
Medal of the Eoyal Society for his papers on optical subjects, and 
in 1845 the Eoyal Medal for his paper on the laws of the tides on 
the coasts of Ireland. He has twice been awarded the Gk>ld Medal 
of the Eoyal Astronomical Society and a testimonial in 1848 for 
his reduction of the Greenwich lunar observations from 1750 to 
1830, a reference to which has already been made. The Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers awarded him a Medal for his suggestions 
on the construction of bridges of very wide span. Hehas also 
received the Lalande medal of the French Academic des Sciences, 
and the Albert Medal of the Society of Arts. In 1875 ^^^ George 
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was presented with the honorary freedom of the City of 
XondoD, endosed in an elegant gold casket. He was a D.C.L. of 
Oxford, an LL.D. of Oamhridge and Edinburgh, and an Honorary 
bellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

On 1 87 1, May 17, the great scientific services of Mr. Airy were 
officially recognised by the Gk)Yemment by their conferring on him 
j» CSml Companionship of the Bath. On July 30 in the following 
year he was raised to the higher dignity of a Knight Commander, 
ajid shortly afterwards was knighted by Her Majesty the Queen 
^t Osborne. 

The great scientific reputation of Sir George Airy was ac- 
Icnowleqiied by seyeral foreign Gk>Yernment6, and many honorary 
tdtlefl were conferred upon him. Besides those received from his 
o'wn Sovereign, he had the honour of being a Chevalier of the 
Order Powr U Merite of Prussia ; of the Legion of Honour of 
France; of the Polar Star of Sweden; of the Dannebrog of 
Snssia ; of the Bose of Bnudl, &c., as well as being the recipient 
of many personal &Y0ur8, not the least of which was a present 
from the Emperor of Bussia of a gold 1k)x set with diamonds. 
But tliough Sir G^rge was so much honoured, he was really a 
mfla of essentially simple nature and habits, and cared little for 
tlie social advantages which many would consider naturally belonged 
to one in his hig^ scientific position. 

8ir Qeorge Airy married on March 30, 1830, Bicharda, daughter 
<r£ the Bev. Bichard Smith, of Edensor, Co. Derby. Lady Airy 
died on Angnst 13, 187^, a few days after the celebration of the 
hi^tentenaiy of the foundation of the Boyal Observatory. After 
SJJr Gecnge's retirement in 1881 he took up his residence at the 
WTlnte House, pleasantly situated on the G-reenwich side of Black- 
I^ockHi, and ovenooking the Park and the Observatory. Here he 
oofxmtmned to reside in general good health of mind and body, 
tBi^ciiig his usual daily constitutional walk and occasional visits to his 
c(»iaaitry-hoase at Playford. Many will remember his hale appear- 
l^^se on the day when his family and friends assembled in honour 
^ lis ninetieth birthday, when he received in person the congra- 
^^^I^tkms of a large and distinguished company. His last public 
•** was peculiarly interesting. On the actual ninetieth anni- 
^'^•'iBuy OT his birthday he gracefully performed the ceremony of 
^'^^^'Kiing on, at 9 p.ic., for the first time, the gas intended to illu- 
^^Hate the dock of the parish church of St. Alphege, Greenwich. 
^^ Astronomer Boyal ne was ofBcially concerned in spreading a 
^c^wledge of accurate Greenwich time throughout Great Britain ; 
"j^^ the excellent speech which he delivered on this occasion 
I'^^^'^red that, in his extreme old age, it was still a pleasure to him 
^ A ssist in a ceremonial having for its object the exhibition of 
^I^^Beiiwich time to his fellow-townsmen throughout the twenty- 
^*^^*r hours. 

Ghime time before his illness Sir G^eorge had an accidental fidl at 
"^ home at Playf ord. It was afterwards discovered that he was 
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suffering from a serious internal complication, involving a surgical 
operation, which was apparently successful. But evidently his 
strength, owing to his advanced years, was not sufficient to with- 
stand the shock to the system, as he gradually became weaker 
from that time. His death occurred at the White House, Green- 
wich Park, on the evening of Saturday, January 2, 1892, in the 
ninety-first year of his age. Five days afterwards his remains 
were interred at Playford. Edwdt Dukkin. 



MBETmG OF THE EOTAL ASTEONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Friday, January 8, 1892. 

E. J. Stone, M.A., FJL8., Vic^PreMent (Past President), 

in the Chair. 

The Chairman, I am sorry to say that the President is unable 
to be present this evening, and that both the Honorary Secre- 
taries are unwell. 

Mr, E. W. Maunder read the Minutes of the last Meeting, which 
were confirmed. 

Mr. Maunder. 56 presents have been received since the date of 
the last meeting, but none of them c^ for particular notice. 

A vote of thsuuks was accorded to the donors of the presents. 

The Chairman. Everyone no doubt is aware of the lamented 
death of Sir Gleorge Airy, and I have been asked by the President 
to bring before the Fellows the resolution which has been passed 
by the Council, so that the Society may join in the expression of 
regret by the Council at the loss Astronomy has sustained. The 
resolution is as follows : — '* That the Council [and Fellows*] of the 
Boyal Astronomical Society desire to place on record their high 
appreciation of the eminent services rendered to Astronomy by 
the late Sir G. B. Airy throughout his long and active scientific 
career, and of the remarkable ability, zeal, and self-devotion with 
which he, as Astronomer Boyal, directed the operations of the 
Boyal Observatory during the long period of 46 years. That the 
President be requested to convey to the representatives of the late 
Sir G. B. Airy the expression of the sentiments of the Council 
[and Fellows *] and of their deep sympathy with his family in their 
bereavement.** 

Mr. Banvard. Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, it would be well that 
somebody should move tnat the Fellows should join in ihat ex- 
pression of r^;ret, and I shall consider it a privilege to do so. 

Mr. CoUam. I will second that. 

The resolution was agreed to unanimously. 

* The words in hraoketi were confirmed I7 the motion of Mr. Banyard. 
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5%e Chairman. Then we will simply modify the address and 
indade the Fellows in it. 

Mr. jy. H. Turner then read a paper by Mr, E. E. Barnard " On 
the phenomena of the transit of the first Satellite of Jupiter and 
obeeryations on the planet." 

" In a letter which I received from Mr. A. Stanley Williams he 
Informs me that he has sent a communication to the Boyal Astro- 
nomical Society in which he endeavours to explain the apparent 
dupliciiy of the first Satellite of Jupiter at its transit, September 
Stb, 1890, by supposing the phenomenon to have been a close 
eonjunction of the Satellite with a small spot which he had seen 
tliree days earlier on the planet. It is wholly impossible that two 
experienced observers, Mr. Bumham and myself, should be so 
mistaken. The duplicity was watched from sidereal 18^ 30°^ to 
xg^ 7"*, and no relative motion detected, although a spot on Jupiter 
^vpmild have moved o"-i5 each minute of time — a displacement 
^rhich would have been very apparent in a few minutes with the 
liigh ma^^nifymg-power employed on the 12-inch. Mr. Williams's 
explanation can have no bearing on the apparent duplicity ob- 
oerved. It should be accepted as unquestionable that the phe- 
ZBomenon of 1890, September 8th, was wholly connected with the 
Satellite^ and one of the two explanations given in the *■ Monthly 
^otfaes,' No. 9, vol. li., will doubtless be found in the end the 
tome explanation. As soon as the transits of this object occur 
on a bright region we may expect to know something more 
definite. 

'* The new red spot which was the most striking feature in the 
aoathem hemisphere of Jupiter during the past opposition has 
diflappeared. It was the most striking feature on the planet in 
Oetooer, was well-defined and clear red, but during November it 
finded rapidly, and on November 20th, when it was in transit at 
S^ 2^0 Mount Hamilton mean time, and its longitude was 1 10^*9, 
i^ was scarcely discernible. On December 14 no trace of it could 
be made out. 

** The great red spot seems again slackening its rate of rotation. 
3Diiriiig the past opposition its longitude remained quite constant 
at about 3^, but its longitude is now increasing. On December 
X4tb it was in transit at 5*" 5'''3, and its longitude was 6^*4. It 
is now very mach more conspicuous than at opposition, and a 
stronger red in colour.'' 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Barnard for his paper. 
Mr, Mawnder read a paper on the " Beappearance of Saturn's 
Bing and position-angle before the disappearance, observed at the 
Obmvatory, Utrecht," by Prof. J. A. C. Oudemans. 

Thid telescope of the Utrecht Observatory has an object-glass of 
Jaeob Merz, aperture 0*260 metre, focal distance 3*200 metre. 
ISie ^epiece employed was a positive one of Steinheil with a 
rfuig-power of 162. 

October 28 and 29 Saturn was decidedly without ring, 
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on October 30th the sky was overcast. At 17** 30"* Utrecht 
mean time, October 31st, Saturn was visible for a moment through 
clouds ; at both sides the ring was visible as a thin bright line. 
1 89 1, November 2nd, ring clearly visible with feeblest magnify- 
ing power 114. Dark line across planet visible on October 29th 
still visible. It seems to roe this dark line must be the dark ring. 

Twenty-eight observations were made with the wire micrometer 
in June and July 1891 ; the observed position-angles of the ring 
and the means are given for. each day of observation with the 
' Nautical Almanac ' position-angles and corrections of the N.A. 
These corrections vary from +26''95 to — 16''6. 

After a careful discussion I adopted for the fourth edition of 
Kaiser^s ' Sterrenhemel ' the following values of the dimensions of 
Saturn and his rings at the mean distance 9*53885 (see vol. ii. 
p. 701 of that work) : — 

Diameter. Semidiameter. 



U II 




Outer Eing exterior 39*5 i9'75 

Inner Bing interior 29*5 ^3'75 

Dusky Ring interior 21*8 10-9 

Equatorial 17-3 8-65 

Polar 15*4 77 

If the mass of the bright rings is supposed to be /x x mass of 
the planet, we deduce from these numbers that the thickness of 
the rings is 3"'82 /i. With ;i=y|-g- (Bessel) this becomes o"*o324. 
With /Li=^|j (H. Struve) this oecomes o"'oi2i. The Sun seen 
from Saturn presents a di8k=3''355 ; and the distance of the in- 
terior diameter of the bright ring being 5"*!, so long as both 
sides of the ring have sunshine the remaining shadow of the rings 
on the planet is o"'0274 (Bessel's value of fi) or o"'oo7 1 (H. 
Struve's value of /x), whereas, according to Bessel's elements 
adopted in the * Nautical Almanac,' the breadth of the dusky ring 
near the centre of the planet is o"*io2, a value much larger than 
either the 0^*0274 or o'''oo7i, the breadth of the ring's shadow on 
the planet, adopting either Bessel's or H. Struve's mass of the 
ring. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Prof. Oudemans for his paper. 

Mr. W, H. M. Christie, " On the relation between diameter of 
image, duration of exposure, and brightness of object in Photo- 
graphs of Stars taken at the Boyal Observatory, Greenwich." 

xhis paper contains a discussion of the measures of the 
diameters of disks of stars on certain experimental photographs 
which have been made at Greenwich with the Grubb photo- 
graphic telescope, and deals with the time of exposure and 
magnitude of the star. It is, I am afraid, necessarily rather full 
of figures ; but I will endeavour to give a general account of it. 
In the first place, before explaining the results arrived at in the 
l^p^t, it will be well to exhibit on the screen some of the photo- 
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gmpha which have been token in order to deduce these results. 
Li this investigation the point has been to take on the same plate 
a series of images with different exposures, in geometrical pro- 
gression, and test the variations of the aiameters with exposure and 
with the magnitude of the star. [The Astronomer Royal then ex- 
plained photographs by means of the screen.] The result of the dis- 
cussion of about 2000 measures of the diameters of 830 images is 
that the square root of the diameter varies as the logarithm of the 
exposure, or ^Z diam,^log, expos. + const., an empirical law which 
represents the observations through a range corresponding to 8 
magnitudes with a mean error equivalent to only + '05 magnitude. 
This formula is intermediate between the two which have pre- 
viously been proposed, viz. (i) The diameter varies as a power of 
the exposure, and (2) The diameter varies as the logarithm of the 
exposure, neither of which satisfies these observations, as the curves 
show conclusively. That disposes of the first question, and shows 
Ikow the diameter varies with the exposure. The next question 
is, how should the exposure vary with the brightness of the 
object photographed] to give equal photographic effects? The 
law generally assumed is that for equal photographic effects the 
xatio of brightness x exposure should be constant, and the dis- 
cmssion whidi I have made here leads to the conclusion that that 
ms substantially true. 

In this discussion I have made use of the valuable photometric 

determinations of 9th and nth mag. stars recently made under 

.EroL Fritchard's direction at the Oxford University Observatory, 

^^irhich have proved of the greatest service, and for which I wish to 

^dzpresa my obligation. I nave also compared photographic images 

^3f 7th and 9th mag. stars with Argelander's magnitudes, the object 

~ n both cases being to find the factor by which the exposure should 

multiplied to give similar images for stars &dnter by 2 magni- 

, whether on the Oxford photometric scale from 9 to 1 1 mag. 

on Argelander^s scale from 7 to 9 mag. The results in the two 

are in remarkable agreement. There are, it is true, certain 

^rariations between the results obtained from the individual pho- 

'^^Qgzaphs, and, as is not surprising, considerable discordances 

l^efcween photographic determinations and visual determinations 

ssmde with the photometer. If we have a star which is visually 

o£ the 9th mag., it may be photographically something like an 

Sth mag. on the one lumd or a loth mag. on the other. When 

^ve have such a large range as that, taking a comparatively small 

siomber of stars we cannot expect that we shall completely 

^iminate these disturbances. There are also accidental variations 

ia the state of the sky, in atmospheric or instrumental tremors, in 

incipient dew on the object-glass, and in sensibility or development 

of ££Bbrent parts of the film, which may have their effect ; so that 

it IB not surprising that there are discrepancies. I will put down 

tilie results obtaineid from the different photographs, discussed by 
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compariBon with the Oxford Qtb and nth mag. stars and also 
with Argelander's 7th and 9th mag. stars. 

DifF. of Mag. for Factor 2*512. 

Oxford Argelander 

Photo. mag. mag. 

128 0*84 

178 ....'.. 0*90 

180 0-87 

l8lj 1*27 

181, 0*87 

i85i 1 ,.0. J 0-82 



Means . . 0-964 0*969 

Noytr if the law were absolutely true, each of these results should 
be 1*00 mag., and I think everyone will agree that the means, 
whether we take the Oxford scale or Argelander's, are in as close 
accord with the law as could be expected. The comparison with 
Argelaiider may be considered as a rough check, which is very 
satisfactory as far as it goes. The results for Photo 181 were 
divided into two groups of diameters imder and over 2"'i respec- 
tively, and it is curious that the smaller diameters give a markedly 
larger factor, indicating that the first faint images of 1 1 mag. 
stars were more readily obtained relatively to those of 9 mag. than 
the denser images. Three of th^e photographs (Nos. 1 7 1 , 1 80, and 
181), before being measured for diameter, were carefully examined 
by me independently to see which images were shown with the 
several exposures. I find this result is corroborated ; that is to 
say, that with the shorter exposures we get relatively better 
results with the i ith-mag. stars than we do with the 9th-mag. 
stars. On Photo 181 it is remarkable that faint images of several 
nth-mag. stars were obtained in 40 sees., and on Photos 180 and 
181 distinct measurable images were obtained in 100 sees, of all 
stars down to ii*i and 11*2 mag. One point which has come 
out in these discussions is that a very slight deposit of dew on the 
object-glass may cause a great diminution in photographic in- 
tensity, rendering a much longer exposure necessary. ^Special care 
has therefore to be taken that the object-glass is quite clean and 
free from dew. As a check on this I have proposed that a supple- 
mentary exposure of 20' should be given, which should show 
readily Argelander's 9th-mag. stars. A simple comparison with 
ArgelandePs map would then show if anything was wrong, and 
by this check we should have security, in the case of each photo- 
graph, that the i ith-mag. stars had been photographed. 

Dr. Ccmmcn, Are these compared with Ai^lander's maps or 
with the Oxford photometric measures ? 

The Astronomer Royal, With both. The first column is with 
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Oxford and the second with Argelander. I should not, however, 
kj so much stress on these latter. I think it in admitted that 
Aigeknder^s magnitudes for stars fainter than the 9th mag. are 
not altogether trustworthy, and it is not easy to get a sufficient 
number of the brighter stars to give an accurate measure of the 
interval from 7th to 9th mag. ; but so far as the comparison goes 
it shows as to these plates i£at this law substantially holds ^ood. 

The Chairman, There is another paper on a similar subject. 

Mr. H. H. Turner then read a paper by Mr. W. E. Wilson on 
the subject of ^ A new Photographic Photometer for determining 
Star Ibgnitudes.'' Mr. Turner said that the paper was a de- 
scription of an automatic arrangement which might be attached 
to a telescope for giving a series of exposures of 100', 6;^*, 39'*8, 
and continuing in this ratio down to i' to any star the magnitude 
of which it was required to determine. The exposures are given 
aatomaticaUy, and the plate is moved automatically -^q- of an inch 
between each exposure. A second series of exposures is then 
made on a standard star, say Polaris, a vertical movement of ^ of 
an inch havine been previously given to the plate. The plate is 
then developed, and toe relative number of images of the two 
stars will give their magnitudes to 0*5. The times of exposure 
vary as the number whose log is 0*2, but there is no reason why 
they should not be made to give o* i magnitudes. The instrument 
will also be of use for determining the actinic value of the sky, for 
by taking; a series of Polaris and finding at what exposure it fails 
to record itself, the exposure necessary to record a star of another 
magnitude will be known. The values of wire screens in front 
of the object-glass can also be determined. Mr. Wilson hopes 
shortly to exhibit before the Society some negatives taken with 
the inatrument, 

Mr. Ban/yard. I do not know whether the Meeting or whether 
fbe Astronomer Boyal has noticed it, but he did not mention that 
there is a very great difference in the sharpness of the edges of 
the star-disks corresponding to short and long exposures. It was 
very evident in the photographs thrown upon the screen that the 
longer the exposure the softer and more nebulous is the edge of 
the star-disk. The short exposures give very much sharper-edged 
disks, and that no doubt accounts for what the Astronomer Eoyal 
said, that the estimates of magnitude were better when derived 
from short than from the long exposures. I noticed this a 
kmg time ago, and recently on examining Dr. Max Wolfs pho- 
tographs of the Milky Way, and comparing the stars with Prof. 
F!ckerins|s spectroscopic catalogue, I found that there was a 
marked difference in the sharpness of the edges of the disks of 
itara having different types of spectrum, the first type of spectrum 
being natiirally somewhat bluer or richer in rays at the ultra^ 
violet end of the spectrum than stars having the solar type of 
spectrum. This is no doubt due to the fact that Dr. Wolfs 
pnotographic camera is not perfectly corrected for achromatism, 
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especially for the ultra-violet region, but it enables one very 
readily to pick out these stars of the first or Sirius type a£ 
spectrum. He happened to be using a very much shorter focus 
lens, in which the chromatic dispersion is not as well corrected 
as in the lens which the Astronomer Eoyal has been using, and of 
course these effects were exaggerated. I have made some ea^- 
periments, and long taken an interest in the question the Astro- 
nomer Boyal has b^n discussing, and it seems to me that this law 
as to diameter of disks must be looked upon as an empirical one, 
it must change from instrument to instrument. When a bright 
star is outside the field of a telescope you see a bright region of 
the heavens coming into the field before the star itself appears, due 
to dispersion of light in the Earth's atmosphere, and possibly to 
want of poUsh on the object-glass. It is evident that a star-disk 
which is brightest at the centre degrades rapidly into an illuminated 
field. At first the decrease of brightness from the central image 
is very rapid, and afterwards it is more gradual. The size and 
brightness of the nebulous field about a star must depend upon the 
polish of the object-glass and upon the dispersion ot light within 
the lenses as well as upon the good figuring of the lenses and upon 
even the clearness of the atmosphere. 

With regard to the figures written down upon the blackboard by 
the Astronomer Boyal, I was pleased to see that they bore out the 
law with regard to the intensity of the photographic image which 
I communicated to the Society in 1885. The figures really do not 
differ from unity by as large a percentage as Prof. Pritchard's star 
magnitudes differ from those of Prof. Pickering. I have closely 
compared the two catalogues, and there are frequent differences 
of 1^ of a mag., which corresponds to a difference of 50 per cent, 
in the amount of the light. Consequently I look upon the 
Astronomer Eoyal's results as confirming the law I stated as t^ 
the density of the photographic image and the time of e:i^posur9b 
If the Astronomer Boyal wants to find some good determinations 
of the magnitudes of small stars, he will find several measures by 
Prof. Pickering of the stars near the Pole, in the Pleiades, and in 
other clusters. 

Mr. Hummer, I think another reason can be assigned for the 
closer agreement of the measures of the smaller diameters with 
the theory proposed by the Astronomer Boyal than that given by 
Mr. Banyard, whom I have not been able entirely to follow. 
The larger diameters will increase much more slowly than tb^ 
smaller, and errors of measurement will have a proportionately 
greater effect on the time of exposure required for their production. 
The Astronomer Boyal will perhaps explain his method of measure- 
ment and say in what li^ht he regards a diameter as the correct 
measure of photographic action. In whatever way the photo- 
graphic image is propagated through the film, whether it be 
regarded as a species 01 Suorescenoe or scattered reflexion, there 
ifl» I imagine, a greater photographic action at the centre than at 
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the periphery, and some error may arise in giving to the entire disk 
equality of actinic action. I am glad to find that there is a reason.- 
able proposal of carrying Argelander's scale down to the nth 
magnitade, at least in the work of the International Chart, and 1 
am much obliged to the Astronomer Boyal for the compliment he 
has paid the Oxford Observatory, and his acknowledgments of the 
efoits there made to secure this desirable end. 

Mr, Turner. I may remind the Fellows of the importance of 
this question of the equivalence of exposure and intensity at the 
presf^nt time. In the early days of photography the connection 
between these two was assumed ; I have not sufficient information 
as to when it was first suggested. Mr. Banyard claims to be the 
author of the suggestion in 1 884. I cannot now express an opinion 
on this point *. But we do remember that after this law had 
been adopted in such places as in the account of photography by 
Admiral Mouchez in the * Annuaire du Bureau aes Longitudes ' 
for 1887, it* was seriously questioned by Dr. Scheiner of Potsdam, 
when the work of the chart was about to be commenced. He said 
that from experiments of his own, an exposure of 2^ times only 
increased the stellar magnitude just visible by | instead of i, and 
that we should have to expose for eight hours instead of half an 
hour if we wanted to get the 14th magnitude on the photographic 
chart. That was a very startling statement, ond I was sceptical. 
However insufficient might be thd evidence for the law, I felt that 
observers could not be so far wrong as that, and it is gratifying to 
learn that the laborious observations communicated by the Astro- 
nomer Boyal have confirmed this law and that we must relegate 
Sdieiner s experiments to the category of those affected with some 
hitherto unexplained source of error. The Pellows will be glad to 
learn, on seeing the paper of the Astronomer Boyal in print, that 
the ladies who have so enthusiastically pressed themselves into the 
nervioe of Astronomy at G-reenwich have been responsible for 
much of the labour represented by this investigation. 

Mr, Ranyard, Scheiner makes a most extraordinary assumption. 
He counts the number of the stars on his plate, and assumes that 
the number of the stars of successive magnitudes increases accord- 
ing to the space ratio. He founds the whole of his theory upon 
the assumption that the stars ought to increase in number accord- 
ing to the space ratio. 

7%« Agtronomer Boyal, As regards the estimation of faint 
images and of denser ones, that is a point of very great importance 
which has to be carefully considered. What it practically comes 
to 18 this. We have a sort of central nucleus of dense deposit, 
and we have a penumbra or fringe more or less faint. Observers 
have been careiul to measure the diameter not of the extreme 
penumbra, but about halfway between the penumbra and nucleus, 
so that the diameter should be that of the circle which, if of the 

* [Vidi Correspondence on p. 123. — B. B. T.] 
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same density as the nucleus, would represent the total photogra- 
phic action. That estimate can he made very fairly with tolerable 
accuracy considering the circumstances, and we find observers 
agree pretty well in their estimates, so that there is not so much 
dimerence as might be supposed. 

The Chairman, By measuring the diameter of the image you 
do not measure enough. You ought also to measure the density 
of the deposit which forms the star image. 

Dr. Common. That is a very important point that Mr. Stone 
makes — that if you get the length and breadth you disregard the 
depth. You may have a thin deposit over the whole area of the 
image of a low mag. star and a much less density of deposit of the 
silver than you would have for a higher mag. sttu* of practically the 
same diameter of image. In all these investigations it has only been 
the length and breadth that have been taken, and not the thickness. 

Hie Astronomer Royal. Oh, yes ; we have measured the thick- 
ness. 

Dr. Common then gave a blackboard illustration. 

The Astronomer Royal. I think you are taking quite different 
conditions from those with which we have to deal. From my 
point of view it is essential that the exposure should be fairly 
suited to the mag. of the star. If we use such exposures as to 
give very large images, I do not think we can expect very accurate 
measures. I think these miniUice are very interesting, and deserve 
very careful consideration ; but we may in practical work disregard 
them, I think, if, by measures of diameters, we get any scale that 
will be suiHcient to solve the problem which we are concerned 
with. That is a sufficiently difficult problem I must say. 

Mr. Isaac Roberts said that he finds the character of the photo- 
image of the stars on his negatives taken at Crowborough Hill 
differ considerably from the images taken with the same instru- 
ment at MaghuU. He illustrated on the blackboard the difference 
referred to by showing the true star-image as a black spot sur- 
rounded by nebulous diffraction effects at Crowborough, whereas 
at MaghuU stars of similar magnitude showed a stain of uniform 
densily on the film without the black nucleus. These effects refer 
only to faint stars, for bright stars imprint an image which is not 
a small black spot, but a large black spot with a margin that is not 
clearly defined. H^ attributed the difference in the star images to 
greater clearness of the atmosphere at Crowborough than prevaOed 
at Maghull, and also to the greater concentration of light by the 
reflector than by the photo-refractor. He contended that before 
the International Astronomers definitely committed themselves to 
an absolute formula for determining stellar magnitude from photo- 
graphs they should carefully consider and formulate the instru- 
mental, the atmospheric, and the chemical conditions. These will 
involve much laborious investigation. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Astronomer Royal for his 
paper. 
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Mr. Turner read a paper on the Effect of cuttiog off portions 
of Objedrglaases. In 1886 (vol. xlvi. p. 329) he had described 
some simple experiments showing that the line of coUimation of a 
telescope was altered by cutting off portions of the object-glass, 
his attention having been drawn to the matter by the discordance 
between readings for coincidence of collimators when the view was 
imobstmcted or partially obstructed. This note had apparently 
indooed Dr. Wisiicenus, of Strasburg, to make a very complete 
series of experiments on the effect of using various screens, the 
result being to confirm Mr. Turner^s conclusion that the pheno- 
menon was purely optical. Dr. Wisiicenus further suggested that 
it was due to a virtual change of focus when the screen was inter- 
posed, and a consequent parallactic effect. As the subject had 
attracted attention, Mr. Turner wished to lay before the Society 
some notes he had made a few years ago, though no very definite 
conclusions had been reached. The chief new fact was that the 
disoordanoe found in regular collimation observations at Green- 
wich had, after remaining constant for ten years, changed either 
gradaally or in two sudden steps. Figures were given showing 
the annual mean discordance from 187 1 to 1891. No satis&ctory 
explanation had been found of this change. The possible influ- 
<noes of change of observer, of the introduction of the reversion 
j>rism eyepiece, of gradual changes of azimuth of the collimators, 
<^kc Ac had all been considered, with a negative result. It seemed 
anost likely that the general figure of the lenses had changed. It 
aniist be remembered that the quantities under consideration were 
^maU from the optician's point of view, though quite sensible from 
"^the astronomer's. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Turner for his paper. 

The following papers were announced : — 

_^ JVqf. J. A. C. Oudeman$. " Beappearance of Saturn's Eing and 
ISositioii-aii^e before Disappearance, observed at Utrecht." 

SowU (Smervaicry^ Cape of Good Hope, " Observations of 

^■Docoitations of faint Stars during the Lunar Eclipse on 1891, 
^IIWov. 15." 

jy. H, Turner. '• On the Observations for coincidence of the 

^Collimators through the Cube of the Greenwich Transit-circle." 

/• GfUdhXU. Phenomena of Jupiter^s Satellites &c., observed at 

% Grossley's Observatory." 

E, S, Barnard. *^0n the Phenomena of the Transit of the 
Satellite of Jupiter, and observations of the Bed Spots on the 



Prof. 8. Newcomh. '* On the Dynamics of the Earth's Botation, 
^^AithYespect to the Periodic Variations of Latitude." 

Dr» B. Copdand. *' Observations of the Total Eclipse of the 
^Xfloon, 1891, Nov. 15, at Edinburgh." 

W.E. TTfliem. "A new Photographic Photometer for deter- 
guining Star-magnitudes." 
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W, H. M, Christie, **0n the Relation between diameter of 
Image, duration of Exposure, and brightness of Object in Photo- 
graphs of Stars taken at the Boyal Olwervatory, Greenwich." 

J, GledMtt, *' Observations of Double Stars made at Mr. E. 
Crossley's Observatory, Halifax." 

Rev. T. E. Egpin, "The fied Stars in the great Perseus 
Clusters." 

Dr, D, Oill, " On the Investigation of the Division Errors of 
the Scales of the Bepsold Measuring-apparatus at the Cape 
Observatory, and the Determination of the Errors of the Oxford 
B^seau." 

A. Marth, " Ephemerides of the Satellites of Saturn, 1891-92." 
(Continued.) 

Royal Observatory^ Oreenwich. " Observations of Occultations 
of Stars by the Moon and of phenomena of Jupiter's Satellites 
made in 189 1." 

E, J, Stone. " Note on some Values of the Sun's mean hori- 
zontal Parallax which have been deduced from the Transit of 
Venus Observations made in 1882." 

Nautical Almanac Office. Ephemeris of Juno near the time of 
Opposition, 1891, from the corrected Elements published in 
Monthly Notices, vol. 1. p. 495." 

Edward Herbert Lees, Orbost, Victoria, Australia ; J. de Mendi- 
zdbal Tamhorrd, 13 Calle de Jesus, Mexico; Prof. John Samuel 
Slater, Civil Engineering College, Seebpore, Calcutta ; Arthur 
Thornton^ M,A.^ Giggleswick School, Yorks. ; Wm. Livingstone 
Watson^ Ayton, Abemethy, Perthshire, were duly elected Fellows 
of the Society. 

The following Candidate was proposed for election as a Fellow 
of the Society : — 

Arthur Qibbons^ Science, Art, and Technical School, Brieriy Hill, 
Dudley (proposed by J. C. Eoger)^ 



Notes on New and Old Nebula, 

Ow November 7, 1890, 1 picked up a pretty bright, pretty large 
nebula, 2° S.E. of y Camelopardi, which I supposed to be one of 
Swift's faint objects. No. 1469 of the New General Catalogue. 
But on again sweeping up the former nebula on Dec. 4, 1891, I 
was induced to ascertain its position more accurately, and found 
that it differed from the place of any known object. Nos. 1469 
and 1485, discovered by Swift on Feb. 24, 1886, are near, but the 
new object lies between them and is a far more conspicuous 
object. It is curiously situated relatively to telescopic stars, lying 
between two pairs, N. and S. ; and one of the components of the 
N. pair is the 8| mag. star, D.M. +69^235. A line of about 
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■half a doaen jerj faint stars on the W. side of the nebula points 
to it. 80 &r as the experience gained in comet-seeking enables 
me to judge^ I should say that there is not another nebula so plain 
as this remaining to be discovered north of the equator. It:^ place 
in 1890 is : — 

as* 56- 20-; 2 +69^' 30'. 

When obeenred with a power of 145 on my lo-inch reflector, 
'the nebula appears mottled, and I suspect there are some very 
jminnte stars involred with it, or that the nebulosity is irregularly 
liroken up into knots. The proximity of the bright telescopic 
fitar (only 4' distant on its N. side) may possibly have been the 
csanee of the nebula having previously escaped discovery. 

On August 9, 189 1, 1 swept up a faint, small nebula in Cepheus. 
Xt precedes the star D.M. +79°75o (mag. 7) i" 32' ot E.A. 
( S4' of arc) in the same declination, so that its place for 1890 
i«: — 

a 22'' 41" 33"; S +79° 51'. 

I find this rather a difficult object, except on a good night, 
"t^liough I picked it up with a power of only 40. It is noteworthy 
wkB being situated in the midst of a region contaiuing very few 
x&ebuln. There is no similar object iu the N. G. C. within 10° 
^f it, but Prof. Swift writes me that he has recently discovered a 
'"^ery ftunt, small nebuhi in a 23* 41" 45', 2 4-75° 2' 45 '» which is 
ft])Out 6^ distant from the one observed here. The latter has a 
^ery faint double star on its N. border ; the components are just 
.visible with a power of 252. 

On Sept. 30, 1 89 1, 1 met with a tolerably bright, pretty small 
nebula in the position — 

a 3* 31- 13'; ^+76^ '8' (1890)- 

It precedes the star D.M. +76^137 (mag. 8-2) 7" 3', and is in 
same declination. There is an extremely faint star involved on 
the S. side of the nebula. The latter is fairly conspicuous with a 
power of 60, and much brighter in the middle. This object is 
also new, for I find nothing corresponding to it either iu the 
K. G. 0. or in Swiff s recent catalogues published in ' Ast. Nach.' 

N. a. a 896 (H. ni. 695) is described as " e F, p L, i F,** 
aod as '* pretty large," implies a diameter of 50" to 60" ; the 
detcsriptton does not agree with several observations I have obtained 
of this object with my lo-inch reflector. I not only see Herschers 
faint nebula, but another feeble mass of nebulosity involving small 
stars dosdy east and possibly connected with N. Gt. G. 896. 

In Sept. 1802, Sir W. Herschel discovered 'Hhree nebulee in a 
fine and i' distant from one another" (N. G-. G. 3210, 3212, 
3315X The position of the central one is a 10^ 16*^ 35', 3 +80° 
a3''5(i89o). He described two of them as very &int and small, 
and the one preceding as stellar. D' Arrest re-observed the two 

rou xr. I 
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former, and I abo picked them up on Sept. ii, 1S90; but with 
regard to 3210 there are two or three faint stars in the place 
assigned for it, but, like D* Arrest, I see no nebulosity. 

K. Q-. C. 6951 and 6952 really refer to the same object, as there 
is only one pretty bright nebula near the positions given for them. 
It has a faint star closely following 'iX^ aud on July 27, 189 1, 1 
ascertained the place of the nebula by differential obserTations 
with 4 Cephei. Comparing this with the positions given by Swift 
and Goggia, and bringing them up to 1890, we have: — 

a a 

Ko. ObBcnrer. h m 1 © 1 

6951 Swift (IL «5)... ao 35 39 +65 43-3 p B, p L, 1 S. 

— Denziuig to 35 404*65 40*3 pB, pL, B; 

«i3 mag. f. 

6952«« Ooggia zo 36 15 +66 3*2 p B, oval, diffused ; 

«i5 mag. ckMe f. 

Swift apparently includes the same object in his Catalogue IV., 
where it ^gures as No. 47, and his position, reduced to 1890, and 
description are : — 

a I 

Swift (IV. 47) ao» 35« 57" +65* 41'^ p B, p S. B, in b M ; 

p B « nev. 

Swift's places and descriptions are not quite accordant, and they 
disagree with Coggia's results, which are probably erroneous. 
My determination of July 27, 1891, corroborates Swiff s II. 85 
(ssN. G. C. 6951), and I believe this is accurate, and that all four 
of the above observations relate to one and the same object. It 
would be well to re-examine this spot. N. G. C. 6953 lies near ; 
but this is exceedingly faint and difficult, and not likely to cause 
any confusion as to the identity of the object or objects described 
above. W. E. Dbnntno, 

Bristol, 1892, Jan. 15. 



On the Intensity of the Images of Stars as affected by Wirh' 
gauze Screens placed before Object-Glasses. 

DuBn^G the last few months my attention has been directed, in 
connection nith the International Star Chart, to the effect of 
wire-cause screens on the visual and photographic images of stars. 
The cfetails of these researches seem hardly fit for communication 
to the ' Obsen'atory,' but a rapid account of the results may be 
interesting to aU whose attention is directed to telescopes. 

The screens in question consisted mostly of close rectangular 
meshes, and the di&action images were such as are well known in 
physical optica. 

I believe that this is the first time since the discovery by Fresnel 
of these curious effects, that the actual intensity of the light of the 
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eentnl inige hai been measured, or, in fact, could have been 
BMMored bj eziBtuig instruments ; but the law of this intensity, 
in relation to Ae nature of tho screen, had been long ago 
computed. This law I have now by actual observation verified, 
and certun curious results have accompanied the verification. 

The instruments used were the photographic telescope of 
13 inches aperture, the large directing telescope attached to it, 
of nearly the same aperture, and the De la Rue reflector. The 
photometer was the wedge nsually employed in this observatory. 

On applying a series of gauce screens to these three telescopes, 
1 1 is found : — 

1. When applied to the visual telescope the intensity of the 
oentral star4roage varies, very approximately, as the square of 
^he area of light admitted by the screen. This is in strict con- 
^onnitywith the law derived from the usual Diffraction Theory. 

2. When applied to the photographic Object-Qlass, the relative 
proportion of ught lost in the photographic image is very much 
Sraaterthaa in the caie of the same screen placed before the 
^visaal O.O. ; bat here, again« so long as the photographic O.G. 
Ui unchanged, the law of the squares of the effective light areas 
Mm still veij approximately observed, when different screeos are 
applied. 

1 attribute (^is considerable, but by me unexpected, loss of 
I'ight to the faet that the O.O. employed was so constructed as to 
^snainly collect the actinic G rays in the focal field, while in the 
'Visual tdeeeope many rays of various characters are effective in 
'^iis production of the star-images. 

3. Fn order to test this supposition, the same screens were 

Applied to the De la Bue reflecting telescope, in which the images 

ixi the foeal €eld are necessarily the same, whether that field is 

Tipcil visually or photographically. The result was a continuity 

of the law of the squares of the light-areas, even in passing from 

'tlie Tisual to the photographic intensities. In fact there was 

very approximately the same loss of light caused by the same 

acreen, whether the mirror was used visually or with a photc- 

graphic plate. 

4. The object of the foregoing research was to find a screen 
^hich should intercept two magnitudes of light, and thus convert 
a ninth magnitude star apparently into an eleventh. 

There was comparatively no great difficulty in finding such 
screens, but from the foregoing investigation it appears that the 
elects do not depend on the screen alone, but are connected more 
or less with the particular O.G. to which they are applied. 
ICoreoyer, it was round that the necessarily very fine meshes of 
Aese screens are liable to be clogged with dust and injuriously 
sleeted by the moisture. In lieu of these screens, photographic 
type specimens and catalogues of stars of magnitude eleven have 
been nuiushed from this Observatory to the several astronomers 
conoemed in the International Chart. The details of the obser- 

i2 
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vations, of wliich this cominunicatioD is a brief abstract, will be 
found iu the *Comptes Bendus' of the French Academy of 
Sciences for 1891 December 28. C. Phitchabp. 

Unirenitj Obsenratory, Oxford. 



Double Stars for February. 

The following interesting double stars are well placed for obser- 
vation in February. They may all be observed with a telescope of 
moderate aperture. The positions are for 1890. 

2 T175. E.A. 7** 57", Dec. +4° 28' ; Mag. 7-9, 9-1. 

Slow direct motion. 

1888*19 22i°'6 I "'99 Leavenworth. 
1888*23 221 *4o I *86 Tarrant. 

S 1187 = 85 Lyncis. E.A. 8'* 3* Dec. +32° 34'; Mag. 7*1, 8. 

Slow retrograde motion. 

1829*50 7i°*o i"*6i Struve. 

1878*11 53 *! (2 '35) Doberck. 

1881*20 49 *2 2 *i7 Bigourdan. 

1888*28 225*11 2 *o2 Tarrant. 

{ Cancri=S 11 96. E.A. 8^ 6", Dec. +17° 59. 

A well-known triple star ; mag. 5*3, 5*5, 5*8. Period of close 
pair 59 years (Seeliger). 

AB 1889*19 4o°*3 I "'05 Leavenworth. 
AC 1889*19 119*3 5 '65 » 

BC 1889*19 128 '5 5 *43 f, 

Bumham 208. E.A. 8** 34", Dec. —22° 16'; Mag. 7, 8. 
Probably a binary. Measures desirable. 

1874*20 3o°-4 i"*4 Bumham. 

1889*15 47 '5 1 '06 *f 

€ HydwB = S 1273. E.A. 8*» 41", Dec. +6° 50' ; 

Mag. 3*8, 7*8. 

Slow direct motion. The primary star is a very dose pair. 

1887*64 226''*83 3"*44 Tarrant. 

1889*08 226 *5 3 '1 6 Burnham. 

1889*13 228 '9 3 '21 Leavenworth. 

S 1338. E.A. 9'' 14", Dec. +38** 40' ; Mag. 7, 7-2. 

Slow direct motion. Apparently neglected by observers in 
recent years. Measures are desirable. 

1829*53 i2i°*i i"*76 Struve. 

1876*2 1 149 -56 2 '1 6 Doberck. 

1876*3 151 '8 I '6^ Dun^r. 
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S 1348, B.A. 6^ 19*, Dec. +6° 47' ; Mag. 7-3, 74. 
Betrograde motion, but veiy slow, 

1^31-02 334**'3 i"'09 Struve. 

1888*26 325 '59 I 77 Tarrant. 

1888*62 145 'o I 73 Ijeavenworth, 

y LeoniB. II.A. it>** 14", Dec. +20* 24' ; Mag. 2, 3J. 
Binarj. Period 407 years (Doberck). 

1888-35 ii4°*o 3'''36 Schiaparelli. 

«• UfMB Midoris a s 1306. E.A. 9* I", Dec. 4-67° 35' ; 

Mag, s, 8-2, 

Slow retrograde motion. Probably binary. 

1881*09 238^*3 2"*40 Bigourdan. 

1884*28 235 *i4 „ 

J. E. GOBB. 



The recent Disturbance in the Northern Hemisphere 

ef Jupiter, 

Son account of the recent remarkable eruption o£ dark spots 
9n the north temperate belt of Jupiter has already been given by 
lir. Denning in the ' Observatory,' No. 1 80, p. 330, and by the 
writer in No. 181, p. 361. As this disturbance appears to have 
aroused considerable and widespread interest, it is proposed to give 
here some additional particulars^ bringing the history of the subject 
ajp to date. 

At the present time the disturbance has in great measure sub- 
sided, as altbough there are still a number of spots visible, they 
are mostly inconspicuous and difficult to observe. But a great 
diaoge has come oyer the appearance of the north temperate belt 
itself. In the early part of the apparition extremely faint and 
inconspicuoas, this belt has become broader and more prominent 
than the north equatorial belt, and is only inferior to the great 
south «q«atorial belt. In September and October there were a 
great many small blackish spots visible on the southern edge of 
tiie hd^ most of which, however, have now disappeared. But 
fiiree of the largest and most conspicuous spots were made the 
object of special study, and the knowledge now accumulated con-» 
kerning tbem renders them objects of peculiar interest. Lists of 
iiie tunes when these spots might be expected in mid-transit were 
fvmied And circulated from time to time amongst sereral observers, 
ana by this means they have been kept continuously under 
observation up to the present time. The writer is greatly indebted 
to Ife. Denning of Bristol, and the Be?. A. Freeman of Sitting- 
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bourne, Kent, for a number o£ valnable observatious of the times 
of transit of these spota. 

The first of the three apots above mentioned is that to which 
Mr. Denning called attention in the ^ Observatory/ Xo. 1 80, p. 330. 
It is proposed here to call it a. Its early history has already b^n 
sufficiently described. The second spot, 6, resembled a ia 
appearance, bat was smaller and less conspicuous. It was first 
observed on August 19, and from that time up to September 15 
its rotation was perfectly uniform, and performed at the rate of 
9*^ 49"* i**6. But on the latter date its motion received a sudden 
check, similar to that which occurred in the case of the spot a at 
the same time, as already described (see 'Observatory,* Wo. 181, 
p. 361), but even greater in amount. From the 15th September 
up to the 3rd November the period of rotation was 9^ 49" 33* 
(119 rotations), an increase of no less than 31 ''4 over the old 
period ♦. 

The third spot, c, was first observed on the 14th May, 1891, 
and is particularly interesting on account of its large and con- 
spicuous character, its great degree of permanency, and from the 
rapidity of its motion. Between May 14 and Sept. 15 the 
rotation was performed in a period of 9** 49" 5**5. On the latter 
date, however, liire the other two spots, its motion received a 
sudden check, by which the period of rotation was increased by 
i3»*3 to 9** 49™ i8''8. Later on a slow and gradual increase 
occurred in the velocity of the motion of this spot, by which the 
duration of a rotation was again reduced, so that we have the 
following different results : — 

May 14-Sept. 15 rot. per = 9* 49" 5** 5 (303 rotations). 
Sept. 15-Oct. 20 „ = 9** 49" i8*-8 (85 rotations). 
Oct. 20-Dec. 27 „ = 9** 49™ 6''2 (166 rotations). 

The remarkable change which occurred on Sept. 1 5 is parti- 
cularly worthy of attention on account of its peculiar charaeter. 
The three spots were rotating at rery difEerent rates, and between 
a and e th&re was an interval of 93° of senographical longitude^ 
Tet the motion of all three spots was suddenly imd simultaneously 
affected. 

Quite recently a further change has occurred in the rotational 
rates of spots a and 6, which appears io be of quite a different 
nature to that which took place on Sept. 15. Owing to the 
different relative motions of the three spots they gradually 
approached each other. On the 15th Sept., as already stated, 
there was an interval of 93^ of longitude between a and a By 
December 1 1 these two spots had drawn so near to each other, 
that this interval was reduced to only 28°, and if the relative 
motions had remained unaltered^ the former must ha?e been 

* The effect of these changes will perhaps be more clearly comprehended by 
the following figures. An alteration of 30* in the period of rotation repreeenta 
a change in teiooity of ofer 500 miles « day, or 22 miles an boar. 
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afertaken riiortij bj the ktter. But tpot a ncnr began to more 
more swiftlj, the rotation period between Deoomber 9 and 
Jannvj ai being 9^ 49"^ i4''3- Between October 3 and December 
9 the duration oi a rotation bad been 9^ 49" 39**4, ea that tbe de« 
creanoin the length of the rotation amounts to 25^1. Accordingly 
we hmre the following different results : — 



Aog. 2i-Sept. 1$ rot. per 
Sept. 15-Oct. 15 
OdL 3-Dec. 9 
Dec. 9-Jan. 21 
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i 9^ 49" 27*'2 (Denuing, 61 rotations). 
t 9** 49" 44'-2 (73 rotations). 
I 9** 49'" 39*'4 (163 rotations). 
I 9** 49" I4''3 (105 rotations). 

It would seem that in this case spot c overtaking the more 
slofdj moving mass of material represented in part by spec a, 
and pushing behind, has forced tbe latter to move on more swiftly, 
a change which appears to be very different in its nature from 
that whidi occurred on September 1 5. Spot b, lying between a 
and Cj it may be mentioned was affected in similar manner to a. 
It would thus seem that the mass of material constituting e had 
greater influence than that forming the two spots a and b together, 
since whilst causing such a considerable change in these two spots, 
the motion of e itself remained to all appearance unaffected. 

The following observed times of transit of spot a will complete 
the lists of observations already given in the 'Observatory.' 
Observers :—B. » Mr. £. E. Barnard ; D. =s Mr. Denning ; F. a 
Mr. Freeman ; W. » Williams. Tbe times attributed to Mr. 
Barnard have been derived from his valuable paper in the 
November No. of the ' Monthly Notices.' 
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7 32-4 1, 


Not. 3 . . 


s 25 ,1 


„ 27 . . 


6 3i*2±„ 


n r .. 


7 40-9 JP. 


>i »i • • 


6 35-8 F. 


n »» • • 


7 46-5 W. 


1892, Jan. 21 .. 


5 49'3 fy 


ft 27 .. 


9 i7'3 F. 






The following 


are a few selected observations of Spot e : — 


i89i,May 14.. 


IS 41-5 W. 


1 89 1, Nov. 5 . . 


8 12-3 W. 


Aug.is.. 


12 21 „ 


M 30- • 


7 6-5 P. 


Sept. 2.. 


12 16 D. 


Dec. II.. 


8 187 W 


« IS- 


14 22-8 W. 


M 27.. 


7 186 „ 


Oct. 5.. 


IS 30*9 B- 


1892, Jan. 21 .. 


6 236 F. 



The spots hitherto described have all been situated on the 
eoifthem edge of the dark north temperate belt. This belt is 
•etaally double^ being composed of two parallel bands lying so 
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close together, that in a small telescope they would he seen as a 
single belt. Some spots which have been visible on the northern- 
most band of this double belt have behaved very differently to 
those situated on the southernmost band. Instead of rotating in 
a period of little more than 9** 49", their rate of rotation has 
approximated to that of the red spot (9** 55" 40*). Consequently 
we have here the very remarkable instance of two atmospherical 
currents running side by side, and differing in velocity by about 
280 miles per hour. And yet these currents lie so close together, 
that in a small telescope the one would appear cou founded with 
the other: In the early observations some rather puzzling dis- 
cordances arose from observing the spots independently of their 
position on the north or south edges of the belt. It is possible 
that the difficulty experienced by Mr. E. J. Sells in identifying 
the spots observed by him ('Observatory/ No. 184, p. 59) may be 
due partly to a similar cause. In very poor seeing it was difficult 
sometimes to exactly ffx the situation of a spot. 

Although the spots on the north side of the north temperate 
belt rotate in general at approximately the same rate as the 
red spot, in one instance there was a remarkable temporary 
divergence from this rule. A large protuberant mass lying on the 
north side of the belt was observed to move rapidly westward 
with respect to the red spot for a period of 40 days, after which 
it appears to have become stationary with regard to it. Prom 
September 9 to October 20 the period of rotation of this pro- 
tuberant mass was as short as 9** 54" 3i''3 (99 rotations). Whilst 
during the 9 days between the latter date and the 29th October 
the velocity of its motion decreased by 50 miles an hour. The 
following observations, with the corresponding longitudes according 
to Mr. Marth's Ephemeris (System II.), will show clearly the 
rapid temporary motion westward of this marking: — 

aM.T. of 
Date. Transit. Longitude. 

h m o 

i89i,Sept^ 9 12 i6'i 3^1*3 

.,» 23 13 27 2847 

„ 28 12 0'2 2787 

Oct. 3 ID 50 .267*9 

,, 15 10 M'l 2497 

„ 17 u 47'6 246-8 

», 20 9 10 242'2 

I, 29 ti 36-5 242-8 

Nov. 3 16 49 '2451 

« 13 S 58-3 240-0 

All these interesting changes show that this region of the planet, 
usually rather a quiescent one, has been lately in a state of intense 
and abnormal disturbance. 

A. Stanlbt Williams, 
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Selenographical Notes. 

ITvBaoouDBO CR4TEB8 WEST OF BiLLY Ain> Ha^^strex. — One of 
the nuuij indentatioDS in the bright lunar surface east of Gaf^sendi, 
due to the irregular outline of the southern side of the Mare 
PRxselkurum, forms a partiallj enclosed area of inconsiderable size, 
bounded on the west by the tongue of hilly country east of 
Letronne, and, towards the limb, by the two associated circular 
ling-pkuns, JBUly and Hansteen, each about 30 miles in diameter; 
the former remarkable for the abnormally dark tone of its level 
interior under all conditions of illumination (in which respect it 
is hardly surpassed by the duskiest parts of G-rimaldi or Eiccioli), 
and the latter for the many features on its floor, and for the 
remarkable clefts on its eastern glacis. 

Dr. L. Weinek, the Director of the Boyal Obser\ atory at Prague, 
having recently detected two craters on this a ea which do not 
^pear in any published map or drawing of the locality, the 
attenticm of obsea*vers is especially directed to it. They \\ ill be 
ifonnd a little north of an imaginary line ranging from the north- 
-west wall of Billy to the small object, h (east of Letronne), in 
JNeisoii*s Map XII., the more westerly standing at about one-third 
-«{ the distance between b and the wall, and the other a trifle more 
^han midway between its companion aud the same point. In 
A;hmidt's Map, Section XX., the position of the first is approxi- 
3nately 49^2 R long, and 12^*6 iSouth lat. Through Dr. AVeinek's 
<4Boartesy, I received in October last a reproduction of his very 
nteuthful and beautiful drawing of the region, dated 1890, April i, 
^^^to 11^, Prague M.T., showing the two craters in question under 
911 low morning Bun, the east wall of Hansteen being on the 
"Merminator. In this they clearly appear as crater-cones, with 
^Uack centres, casting definite shadows on the grey surface of the 
on which, with the exception of a small ill-defined spot on 
north-east of the more westerly of the pair, they are the only 
^nrisible objects for many miles round. 

Un£aTOurable weather prevented me from examining the neigh- 

3xmrhood till January 11, this year, 7^ to 9^ when the definition, 

^fliii being only moderately good at first, ultimately became 

^pzc^ent, so that the two ring-plains and the surrounding details 

admirably displayed, notwithstanding the somewhat advanced 

cxf illumination which prevailed on the site. At 7^ four smaU, 

t, light, circular spots with ill-defined borders were easily seen, 

^"twi) of them occupying the positions shown in his drawing and 

vtoated as just aescribed, while the other two were placed 

^crosswise, — one on either side of a line joining the first pair, and 

^Donseqnently ranging nearly north and south. On examining them 

^igain at 8^ 25"^ with a power of 284 on my 8j|-in. Calver reflector, 

m gjance was sufficient to show the first-mentioned objects as 

"toleiablj distinct craters with dusky (not black) interiors and very 
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ivhite but indefinite borders, while with 350 these characteristics 
were so apparent that it would be difficult for any observer 
examining the region with ordinary attention to overlook them. 1 
may add, that, later on, my 4-in. Cooke-achromatic, which is 
BKNinted on the same deuHnition-axis as the reflector, was brought 
to bear on these objects with a power of 200, when they were just 
recognizable as craters. No indications of dark centres were 
visible in the two com|)anion spots, which have a general resemblance 
to the row of three faint little white dots on the plain farther north, 
west of Hansteen. Schmidt shows a group of eight or nine mors 
or less elongated hills near the place occupied by the two craters 
and the neighbouring spots, — all dr^wn as prominent objects, three 
of them especially so. Madler draws two hills which very nearly 
agree as regards position with the two craters in question, the more 
westerly being represented as an oval-shaped elevation standing on 
the west side of a light area on the Mare,— other hills figuring some 
distance to the north of them. Neisou closely follows Madler. 
If the region is observed at full, or examined in a good photography 
representing the Moon at this phase, it will be found that the site 
of Dr. Weinek's craters is occupied by two whitish patches, — that 
towards the west being much the larger and exhibiting an extension 
towards the notth in the form of a long irregular white marking 
without any definite outline. This extension is prominently^ 
displayed in the Butherfurd and Lick photograms and indicates 
rather a difference in the reflective power of the surface than the 
existence of hills or other similar physical features. The curious 
fan-shaped mountain a, west of a line joining the centres of Billy 
and Bansteen, is preeminently the most brilliant feature in the 
photographs of the neighbourhood. 

Additional observations of this region, made under as many 
different conditions of illumination as possible, are very desirable. 
Observers will also be doing good service by searching for any notes 
or drawings they may possess relating to these ring-plains and th^ 
vicinity which will tend to throw light on the discrepancies between 
Schmidt's and other charts and the observations just recorded. 
Schmidt shows a crater some little distance beyond the north-we^t 
wall of Billy, which may possibly, though very improbably, represent 
the more easterly of the craters, greatly misplaced ; but neither 
his map nor any others 1 have seen, exhibit any feature which 
can be taken to represent the companion on the west which was 
observed soon after sunrise as a crater-cone by Dr. Weinek, and 
subsequently by myself, under a much higher angle of illumination, 
as a crater with a dusky centre. T. Gwrv Elgxs. 

Beaumont House, Shakespeare Boad, 
Bedford, 1891, Jan. 19. 
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COREBSPONDENCE. 

To A$ Bdiion 0f ' The a>servaU^: 
Bfighi Spots an Saturn's Equatorial Belt. 



In No. i8i of the * ObBervatory ' (Nov. 1891) Mr. W. F. 
Dennixig has directed attention to the bright spots on Saturn's 
equatorial belt seen in 1891 by Mr. A. S. Williams, and has de^ 
dooed from that obserrer^s published observations a mean period 
of rotation for these spots, which is in fact 10^ 14"* 26'-6. I have 
not speciallj looked for these spots, but have seen similar ones on 
. fenr oecaskma. 

1891 Oct. 50* 18^ 32* (Q.M.T.). — A bright round spot was 
seen enternig on the following limb of Saturn, within the bright 
equatorial b^t north of his equator. It was kept in view till (kj- 
l^t approached, (i) 

Nov. I* 17^ 58*. — An elliptic segment, concave to N., was as it 
were cut oat of the nor^ or crape-ring-edge of the dark rings 
crossing Satnm, as if bj a lH*ight elliptic spot at the central 
meridian upon the north equatorial bright belt. (2) 

Dec. 10* 18* 32* 15* — ^A bright spot was just wholly within 
the fc^wing limb of Saturn upon the brifht equatorial belt south 
of the dark rings crossing the planet. The spot was well on the 
pbnet 44 minutes afterwards. (3) 

1892 Jan. 3' 18^ 45"*. — ^A bright spot was seen on the north 
ki^t equatorial belt. It slightly pre^^eded the centre. (4) 

The first two observations with 6-incb, the other two with 6|-ineh 
Tefiractor. I cannot identify these spots with those indicated by 
tl^pyhlUked observations oC Mr. A. S. Williams. But the posi- 
^0118 of the four spots observed by me, relatively to Mr. Marth's 
aero meridian (* Monthly Notices B. A. S.' vol. li. no. 9, Supple- 
ment, 1891)9 would be about as follows : — (i) in longitude 222^*5, 
(2) in long, ig^'6, (3) in long. 270*^*9, (4) in long. 282°'3. So 
that the spots appear to be all different ones. Mr. Marth's 
ad<^ited period of rotation is 10^ 14" 21 '-84, which he says repre- 
sents the motion of the spots observed by Mr. A. S. Williams. 

Daring the first half of the present year it is probable that 

many olMervationsof similar spots may be noted. It may then be 

possible to determine whether they preserve fixed positions relative 

to each other ; and whether the rotation-period, denved from spots 

on the Bouih part of the equatorial bright belt, ag^'ees with that 

derived from spots on the north part of that bright belt. 

Yours fiuthf.illy, 

Monton Beetorr, Stttingboarae, A. Fbebmak. 

iSfz, Jan. lo. 
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Periodical Comets due in 1892. 

Messieurs, — 

La lettre que Thon. M. W. T. Lynn vous adressait en date 
du 7 decembre 1891 Felativement aux "Periodical Comets due in 
1892 "(7%« Observatory^ JaDuary 1892, p. 59) omet, au nombre 
des com^tes dont le retour doit dtre attendu cette ann^e, la i*^ 
com^te periodique de Tempel, 1867 II. Dans le No. de Janvier 
189 1 de The Observatory, p. 62, M. Lynn signalait en revanche 
cett« com^te comme devant revenir dej4 dans le courant de I'annee 
demiere. Ceci deroande un mot de rectification que je prends la 
liberte de vous enAoyer. 

La i" comete periodique de Tempel a et^ observe k ses appari- 
tions successives de 1867, 1873 ^t 1879. ^^^ avait alors une duree 
de revolution de 6 annces. l)e 1879 k 1885 elle a, comme du reste 
durant la periode de 1867 k 1873, subi de tr^s fortes perturbations 
de la part de Jupiter. Ces perturbations ont profondement' 
modifie son orbite et prolonge la dure«3 de sa revolution de 
plusieurs mois. D'apres les calculs que j'avais faits et que 
]'ai publies dans le No. 2656 des Astr, Nachrichten (vol. cxi. 

S. 241) elle a dii passer k son pdrih^lie le 25 septembre 1885. 
lalheureusement on ne Ta pas retrouvee cette annee Ik, par suite 
d*un concours de circonstances defavorables. Elle reviendra dans 
le courant de 1892 et comme elle a cbemine, depuis 1885, a grande 
distance de Jupiter, on pent admettre, eans grande erreur, qu'elle 
passera k son perihel^ dans les premiers jours d'avril de cette 
onnee. 

Dans une note que je viens d'adresser aux Astr. Nachrichten, 
je donne une ephe'meride approchee pour le retour de la comete. 
D'apres mes calculs elle se trouvera k sa plus faible distance de la 
terre au commencement du mois de juin, main cette distance mini- 
mum sera encore superieure k la distance moyenne de la terre au 
4ioIeil. 

11 faut cependant esp^rer qu'il sera possible d'observer la comete 
de Tempel cette ann^, ce qui serait fort important pour la con- 
naissance de sa theorie. 

Yeuillez agreer, Messieurs, Texpression de ma consideration 
tres distingu^e. E. Gautieb. 

ObBervatoire de Ckn^Te, 
le 12 janrier, 1892. 

The ' Nautical Almanac.^ 

GBIiTLEMEN, — 

The amount of information given in the ' Nautical Almanac ' 
has of course been greatly increased since it was started by 
Maskelynein 1766. But its early years contained more than some 
foreign astronomers seem to hav^^n aware, if w^e may judge by a 
remark of Schroter in the ' Fhilosophical Transactions * for 1792. 
In a paper *^ On the Atmospheres oi Venus and the Moon," dated 
Lilienthal, April 10, 1792, and read (translated) on the 24th of 
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May, he says : '* The following observation of aa o^cultation oE 
Jupiter by the Mooii, when near its full, occurred to me bj mere 
accndent on the 7th of April, 1792 ; and I was the more gratified hj 
it, as I had long wbhea for an opportunity to observe such a 
phenomenon, and had no expectation of seeing it at this time, no 
mention being made of it in the Ephemerides." 

The oocnltation in question was, however, duly predicted in the 
* Nautical Almanac,' 10^ 5^* and 1 1^ 9^"" being assigned as the times 
ef immersion and emersion respectively. The ' Berliner Jahrbuch ' 
ifor the year does not mention the occultation: but it is given in 
the * Connaissance des Temps.' Youi*s faithfully, 

Blaokheath, 189s, Jan. 18. W. T. Lykn. 

Bright Meteors, 

OSHTIAlfSir,^ 

The following bright meteors have recently bean observed 
re: — 

Path. 
Date. From To Probable 

o. 1891. h m Mag. a i a i Eadiant 

1 De& 5 9 45 % asi® +66<^ 264° +46}° Geminii. 

% Beaao 838 $ 124 +64 159 +49 14^+7° 

3 l>«s- J« fi 57 » »7 +70 330 +6>i 97 +29 

1892. 

4 J«n. 3i«« 57 ? I4* — Si «47i— »o Auriga or 

Peraeus. 
5 Jan. II 8 5 J 21 +60 318 +34 97*^+29^ 






Notesm 

1. Motion yery slow. Badiant-point doubtful ; path not well 
ibserved. 

2. Yery slow. Meteor descended almost vertically, and was 
pparently brightest in the early part of its path. Badiant 

robably near e Pisoium, and the same as that of the fine meteor 
f Sept. 30 last (' Observatory,' Nov. 1 891, p. 379). 

3. \etj slow. Meteor pear-shaped, though not very brilliant. 
nucleus threw off sparks in its flight. Badiant at about 

7^ -t-29% and possibly same as that of No« 5. 
4* Seen imperfectly. The meteor was observed just as it 
~ behind the-oomer of a building ; the length and direction 
are therefore inaccurate. A fine object, giving a bright 
at disappearance. • 

5. A large meteor seen in moonlight It moved slowly, duration 
seconds. Path nearly vertical —nucleus star-like at first ; at the 
' it borst into a stream of luminous fragments. 

These meteors were observed casually, and their recorded paths 

therefore not so exact as they might otherwise have been. 

any of them were noticed at other stations I should be glad to 

particulars, with a view of computing the real paths, 
Bishopston, Bristol, Yoym faithfully, 

18^, Jan. 14. W. F. DsmmrOb 
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PUBLICATIONS, 

ThB SoLAB PaBALLAX and its BSLATID OoifBTAXTB. — ThlB IS 

the title of a work forming Appeodiz ILL. to the Washington 
Observations for 1885, in which ProL W. Harkness collects all 
the observations hitherto made by anybody anywhere of anything 
connected with the 8olar ParaUax, and mixes them for the ex- 
traction of a refined essence— a bomogeneous system of new valoea. 
It is a gigantic piece of work, and does not so readily lend itself to 
criticism, [whidi to be adequate would invdve a labour of com^ 
parable dimensions] as to admiration. The computations were all 
made by the author himself with the help of a Thomas arithmometer 
only ; but so far from finding so much arithmetic irksome, Prof* 
Harkness seems to have revelled in it ; indeed he occasionally could 
not resist the temptation of using as many figures as the arith- 
mometer would hold, though he prints them half-apologeticanj 
with the remark that ^'the accompanying probable errors will 
suffice to prevent these decimids from creating any fake impression 
respecting the degree of accuracy attained." 

The process of adiustment by least squares discovers the lacunae 
in the material available. A compendious table^ given by Prof. 
Harkness, in which he clearly shows that he understands the vanity 
of using many figures when one will do, shows at a glance the 
relations between the twelve variables which he selects as funda- 
mental. These are : — 

p, the constant of solar parallaK. 

P, the constant of lunar parallax. 

Id, the constant of luni- solar precession. 

J^, the constant of nutation. 

Q, the parallactic inequality of the Moon. 

L, the constant of the Earth's lunar inequality. 

u, equatorial semi-axis of the globe of the Earth, if that body is 

regarded as a spheroid, or major equatorial eemi-azis if it 

is regarded as an ellipsoid. 
0, the time taken by hght to traverse tlie mean radius of the 

Earth's orbit, 
y, the velocity of light per second of mean time. 
E, the combined mass of the Earth and Moon. 
M, the mass of the JVf oon. 
cs(a~-6) / ass the quantity^ variously designated as the ellipticity, 

compression or flattening of the Earth. 

The following table shows as clearly as possible the relative 
importance of each quantity in determining the probahle error of 
every one of the twelve quantities included in the general ad- 
justment. 

** The several quantities are entered symbolically in the first column 
of the table, and on the same line with each of them the principal 
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aouroes of it* probtbls error ue indicated in the order of their 
importiuiee by th« nnmerals i, 2, 3, etc. For example, la deter- 
mining tba probable error of Q, tlie parallactic iuequality of tbe 
MooQi motion, the quantities whose obserred values hare the 
most influence are, i, the constant of aberratioa ; 2, the solar 
parallax ; 3, the velod^ of light ; 4, the mass of the Earth ; and, 
5, the i^t aqualioD. A ffiuice at the table shows that the 
nomenJ i oocurs once in each of tbe columni F, ^, V, and e, 
three times in the column L, and fire times in the column n. It 
ii theraforeerident that in order to improve the Sf stem of constaota 

Tablx XJL— Or^Q oi the Probable Errors of tbe 
Ac^usted Quantities. 
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detarmined iu the present paper tbe quantities whose observed 
values we abonid endeavour to improve are, i, the constant of 
abemtion; 2, the Innar inequality of the Earth's motion ; 3, the 
aolar pamllaz ; and, 4, the constant of nutation. The constant of 
pfeoeaaion and the velocity of light are so well determined as to 
MTiftoall; independent of all other quantities, wliile the parallactic 
inequaUty (rf the Moon and the mass of the Moon from the tides 
Me so uncertain that they have little influence upon anything. 

" On account of the great iin portance of the constant of aberration 
in our adjustment, it seems desirable to recall the fact that at 
present we have no sotisEactory theory of aberratioa. The constant 
in qnestitm has long been re^rded as the ratio of the Earth's mean 
orbital velocity to the velocity of light, but notwithstanding tbe 
ijauiitality of that assumption it has never been rigorously deduced 
trasi the nndulatory theory of light. 

" The desiderata for the improvement of the system of constants 
ditpnw<*<* in the present paper may now be recapitulated as 
foUows: 

" I. The parallax of the Moon should be determined by the 
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diurnal method, at one or more stations as near as possible to the 
equator. 

'•*' 2. The observatories in the northern and southern hemispheres 
should co-operate with each other for two or three years in syste- 
matically n)aking meridian observations of the Moon to improve 
bur knowledge of its parallax. 

^' 3. Pendulum experiments should be made at a large number of 
stations, located partly in the neighbourhood of the equator and 
partly as near as possible to the poles. Experiments in middle 
latitudes are also desirable, but somewhat less necessary. 

'^ 4. New determinations of the constants of aberration and nuta- 
tion should be made by as many different methods as possible. 

*^ 5. The meridian observations of the Sun, accumulated at the 
Greenwich andWashington Observatories during the last fifty years, 
should be discussed in such a way as to deduce from them the 
most probable coefficient of the lunar inequality of the Earth's 
motion. 

** 6. New determinations of the solar parallax should be made by 
observing Mars during its opposition in 1892, and also by observ- 
ing such asteroids as may come into favourable positions for that 
purpose. 

** 7. The measurement of some of the great arcs included in the 
scheme of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey should be completed 
as soon as possible. 

** There, can be no doubt that the observations specified in para- 
graphs I, 2, and 3 would materially improve our knowledge, both 
of the lunar parallax and of the Earth's flattening ; but the probable 
errors of the constant of aberration, the constant of nutation, the 
coefficient of the lunar inequality of the Earth's motion, and the 
solar parallax are already so small that it will be exceedingly 
difficult to reduce them, any further. Nevertheless, the attempt 
should be made. " 



Bulletin op the Astbophotogbaphio Chart. — Admiral 
Mouchez has issued in advance an extract from the next volume 
containing a summary of the experiments made with screens before 
the object-glass. It was resolved at the last meeting of the 
Permanent Committee that, '^ in order to enable observers to pass 
in a uniform and sure manner from the 9th magnitude of Arge- 
lauder to the magnitude 11, which is desired for the plates of the 
Catalogue, a Sub-Committee shall distribute to the participating 
Observatories screens of metallic gauze, absolutely identical for 
all Observatories. These screens placed before the objective of 
the photographic telescope, shall diminish the magnitude of a star 
by two units, and in the determination of the diminution of 
magnitude, the members of the Sub-Committee shall adopt the 
coefficient 2*512 for the ratio between the brightness of two 
consecutiye magnitudes.*' 
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This resoliiiion was due maialy to a statement by Dr. Scheiner 
that an increase of exposure in the ratio 2*512 could by no mean» 
be assumed equivalent to passing from one magnitude to the next. 
Experiments which he described seemed to show that the corre- 
sponding gain of magnitude was little more than 0*5 inHtead of 1*0. 
The members of the Committee had no counter evidence of the 
truth of the principle to offer, and adopted Dr. Scheiner's view 
that some ot^er method of paiBsing from magnitude 9*0 to mag- 
nitude 11*0 lAould be usea. Dr. Vogel, whom we may assume 
Dr. Scheiner to have represented as well as himself, promptly 
supplied Admiral Mouchez with 18 gauxe screens, which he 
said would reduce the light of a star by two magnitudes, 
and these were distributed among the different Observatories. 
^at on trial neither these nor other screens gave satisfactory 
jreeulta. Light which traverses such screens '* seems to suffer, 
l^esidea ordinary diffraction, certain modifications which the 
Oommittee did not foresee.". .. .*^ The effect produced is very 
variable, according to the particular circumstances, the state of 
^e sky, the quality of the object-glass, and even the colour of 
^he stars, and as yet it has not been found possible to determine 
^he cause of such differences." 

But this unsatisfactory result is fortunately not all. The 

^^tention of observers has been drawn to tlie verification of the 

kW that duration of exposure is equivalent to intensity of light, 

sufficient evidence has now been accumulated to allow of its 

jtion in place of the discarded screens ; and such is Admiral 

^A£ouehez*8 concluding recommendation. 

The evidence given in the report is that of some experiments by 
^^^e Brothers Henry on artificial stars photographed by a portrait- 
l^sns. More valuable than this, is the evidence accumulated by the 
^^%j(trcmomer Boyal on real stars, and using the 1 3-in. photographic 
^^bjective at Greenwich (see p. 96). 

We can only hope that Admiral Mouche/Zs suggestion will be 

^^^opted. And indeed we would go further. We should like to 

ga ^ o the time of exposure fixed at a definite number of minutes, 

^xi«rhAtever the weather. Experience has shown that it is very 

^cSilScolt to judge of the photographic quality of a night; and 

^liere are sure to be great errors of judgment in aiming at uni- 

^•ormity in the limiting magnitude obtained. To fix the exposure 

absolutely in time would save much trouble and anxiety ; render 

^lie work much sithpler and more fitted for the more or less 

^^nakilled photograpbers to whom it may have sometimes to be 

^ntmated ; and the gain or loss in limiting magnitude would only 

l>e a few tenths. Instead of trial plates to estimate the quality of 

^lie night, a permanent automatic record of the quality could be 

%:ept by exposing a plate in a fixed small camera |)ointing to the 

pole, .and letting Polaris trail. This plate would be developed 

"Vidth the Chart plates next morning, but would require little or no 

attention from the observer. Intermittent clouds would show by 
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breaks in tlie trail, and the width of the trail would be the 
required index to quality. 

We should have said that Dr. Vogel does not agree with his 
colleagues. He considers the i8 screens he sent out satisfactory, 
and equivalent to two magnitudes, and the fact that they represent 
an increase of exposure in the ratio i to lo or 12 for most other 
object-glasses would probably not affect this opinion, for he has 
not disavowed Dr. Scheiner's conclusion that exposure must be 
increased in a much greater ratio than i to 6j to obtain two 
magnitudes. 

We may perhaps quote the remark of Mr. EUery which led 
Admiral Mouchez to refer to the effect of the colour of a star : — 
. " We have already exposed several plates to try the screen, and 
in one of them we found that two of Argelander's stars, magnitudes 
8*7 and 9*2, are always on the plate exposed without a screen, but 
with the- screen the stai*8'7 is no longer there, while the other is 
strongly shown. Several plates have been tried to verify this fact, 
and all have given the same result. This star is very faintly 
orange-coloured." H. H. T. 



NOTES. 

Comet Notes. — The following ephemeris of Barnard's Comet 
(Oct. 2, 1891) is by Froebe, and differs slightly from that previously 
given. 

Berlin Midnight. 

R.A. 8. Decl. f R.A. S. Decl. 



o 



h in B 

Feb. 2. ... 16 19 6 32 21 

4. . . . 20 14 31 41 

6 21 13 31 o 

Brightness 0*13 on Feb. 12. 



o 



^ h Ql 8 

Feb. 8. ... 16 22 4 30 19 

10 22 50 29 37 

12 23 39 28 55 



Ephemeris of Wolf's Comet. Berlin Midnight. 
R.A. S. Decl. 



o 





R.A. 


S. Decl. 




h m B 


t 


Feb. 17 


4 44 58 


7 I 


21 ... . 


49 27 


6 21 


25 


54 7 


5 42 


29. . . . 


58 59 


5 4 



h m B 
Feb. I . . . . 4 29 29 9 44 

S--- 32 57 9 3 
9. . . . 36 42 8 22 

13 40 43 7 41 

Brightness 1*65 on Feb. 3 ; 0*97 on Feb. 27. 

Ast. Nach. No. 3072 contains an interesting account of obser- 
vations of the transit of Wolf's Comet over 21 Asterope in the 
Pleiades made at the Lick Observatory on Sept. 3, 1891. The 
difference of declination of this star and 22 Asterope was taken 
at short intervals before, during, and after the transit, to deter- 
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mine if possible the refraction produced by the comet. The 
result, however, is so small that all we can say is that no displace- 
ment exceeding o"'2 took place. The star approached \idthin lo" 
of the nucleus, and the diameter of the he^Eui was estimated at 
fto i'. 

Brook's Comet, 1890 a, was seen by Javelle at Nice, on Jan. 6, 
nearly two years after its discovery. The place is stated to agree 

closely with Bidschofs ephemens. 

As Winnecke's Comet may be picked up shortly, we give the 

following ephemeris by Dr. Haerdtl. It is for Berlin Mia- 

ni|?ht: — 







U.A. 


N. Dec!. 






R.A. 


N. Deil. 


. 


h 


in a 


, 




h 


m B 


« 


>"^b. I . . . , 


. 12 


44 24 


16 4 


Feb. 21..., 


. 12 


52 44 


20 48 


5-- 




46 50 


16 48 


25... 


K 


53 2 


22 4 


9.... 




48 55 


17 39 


29. . . 


» 


52 46 


2S 26 


13--- 




50 37 


18 36 


Mar. 4 . . . . 


1 


51 53 


24 54 


17..., 




5* 55 


19 39 


8.... 




50 21 


26 28 



-At Mr. Kanyard's request we print the following corre- 




m& 
th(> 



1 1 Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, W.O., 
Jan. 9, 1892. 
33»All 81B, — 

Your remark last night * left me with the impression that 
t^bought I was claiming a little more than I was entitled to. 
herefore enclose a copy of my paper in the * Monthly Notices * 
at the December Meeting, 1885 ; and I should like to draw 
r attention to the report of the Meeting and to my letter in 
^ Obserratory ' of April 1889, p. 184. It is unpleasant to me 
~ e reclamation, but when my facts are denied and four years 
" dftimed as something pew from the same quarter, I think 
X am entitled to have the law spoken of as mine rather than 
diseovery of the physicist who had forgotten that he denied it. 

Yours truly, 
". JJ. Turner^ Esq. A. Cowper Ranyabd. 

Boyal Obeervatopy, Greenwich, 
189a, Jan. II. 

Mb. Baittabd, — 
Tbank you for your letter and enclosure. 

yea will find that I shall be prompt to acknowledge my 

, if you will kindly give me a day or two to look up the 
thoroughly as you suggest. It was a new claim to me, 
it should probably not have been so ; and I found it diffi- 
instantiy fall in with the new view. Please do not mis- 

^e my attitude. Yours very truly, 

H. H. TUBNBR, 
* Vide p. ici. 



I 
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1892, Jan. 16. 

DuAB Mb. Eamtard, — 

A few moments of unexpected leisure this morning enabled 
me to look up jour references. 

I think it would t«nd to clear up our points of difference if I 
state briefly mj notions of what would constitute the *• discovery ' 
of a law. There are two stages — 

(i) The formulation of the idea. 

(2) The experimental proof. 

Now the formulation of the idea in the present instance can 
probably not be assigned to any one. The equivalence of bright- 
ness and exposure probably occurred to many people very early 
in the history of photography. It had certainly occurred to Capt. 
A' ney before your paper was read in 1885, for he made a state- 
ment obviously summarizing his experience. I do not think you 
would wish to claim the law as your own from this point of view. 

(2) ^s regards the experimental evidence, experiment is always 
a question of approximation, and I must say I am very much 
inclined to share Capt. Abney's doubts as to the conclusive cha- 
racter of your experiments. He describes them as " rude," and 
obviously meant to imply that his own experiments were of a more 
refined character ; and therefore his qualified statement " I think I 
may say that double brightness Ac." involves really two — (A) that 
he knew well enough that brightness was roughly equivalent to 
exposure ; (B) but that on carrying the investigation to a higher 
degree of accuracy results seemed to be against the ahsoluU equiva- 
lence. 

I cannot see that his finally being led to altes statement (B) 
gives you any claim to priority, because you halted (in his opinion ; 
1 fear I am not able to examine the evidence as an expert) at the 
rough equivalence which he admitted. 

Would you care for me to state anything of your letter or of 
my position in print ? Yours truly, 

H. H. TUBNER. 

Capt. Abney's remarks are reported in the * Observatory ' for 
1886 January, p. 52, as follows : — 

*' I consider that the experiments made by Mr. Eanyard are 
rather a rude way of getting the relative values of exposures. It 
by no means follows that more exposure and increase of brightness 
are synouymous. This is a very important point and but little 
attended to ; but I think 1 may say that a double exposure is not 
equal to the double brightness of an object." 



Akothbb Cold Yeab. — The year just closed adds another to the 
series of years of each of which, on the whole, the mean temperature 
has been below the general average. Previous references to this 
question will be found in the * Observatory ' for April and July 
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18899 pages 196 and 301. It may be iatere^ting to give here the 
mean yearly temperature of the air at the Eoyal Observatory, 
Greenwich, for each of the forty years 1849 ^^ 1888, as deduced 
from the photographic records, and included by Mr. Ellis in his 
recent paper ** On the Mean Temperature of the Air at the Eoyal 
Obsenratory,^ adding thereto the values for 1889, 1890, and 1891, 
and also the departure of the temperature of each year from the 
general average of the forty years 1849- 1888. 







I>epart. > 






Depart 






Depart. 




Mean 


from 




Mean. 


from 




Mean 


from 


Year. 


Temp. Ayerage. 


Year. 


Temp. Average. 


Year. 


Temp. Average. 


























1849.. 


. 50'3 


+0-8 


1864. 


. 48-9 


-06 


1878.. 


• 497 


-|-0*2 


1850,. 


. 49*4 


— O'l 


1865.. 


.. 508 


+ »-3 


1879.. 


.46-3 


-3» 


1851.. 


. 494 


-01 ; 


1866 . 


.. 503 


-i-o« 


18S0.. 


. 48-8 


CO 


1852.. 


. 507 


+12 


1867. 


.. 49' I 


-0-4 


]88i.. 


-07 


1853.. 


. 48*0 


-'•5 


1868.. 


.. 52*0 


+2-5 


1882.. 


. 49*8 


+03 


1854.. 


. 49* 


-0-3 


1869. 


.. 49*9 


+0-4 


1883.. 


. 49*4 


— o-i 


1855.. 


. 47-» 


-23 


1870. 


.. 49'« 


-0-4 


1884.. 


. 507 


+ 1-2 


1856.. 


• 49*3 


-03 1 


1871. 


.. 48-9 


-06 


1885.. 


. 48 7 


-08 


1857.. 


• 5»*3 


■I-I-8 . 


1872. 


.. 510 


+ «'5 


1886.. 


. 48 8 


-07 


1858.. 


. 49*6 


+ 0-I 


1873. 


. 49*3 


— 0-2 


1887.. 


. 47*9 


-1-6 


i8s9.. 


. 51*2 


+ 17 ' 


1874. 


.. 49 7 


+0-2 


1888.. 


. 47-8 


-17 


i860.. 


. 47'5 


—i-o 


1875. 


.. 49*8 


+0-3 


1889.. 


. 480 


-07 


1861.. 


. 49* 


+0-3 


1876. 


.. 50*6 


+11 


1890.. 


.487 


-08 


1862.. 


. 49*9 


-♦■0-4 


1877. 


.. 499 


+04 


1891.. 


.484 


— 1*1 


1863.. 


• 507 


+ 1-2 















For the last seven years it will be seen that the values have 
been constantly below the average. There was a tendency to 
cold in the early part of the series, a tendency to warmer years 
at the middle of the series, and later again a tendency to cold. To 
show the distribution of cold through the year, during the last 
seven years, the following table is given, the first quarter in- 
cluding January, February, and March, and so on : — 



Year. 



1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

I009 .••...... 

1890 

1891 

Mean Temp. 1 

40 years... j 



I8t 

Quarter, 
o 

+ 0'2 

-34 

-2-5 

-29 

-17 

+ 1-4 
-24 



Departure from Ayerage Temperature. 



40*0 



2nd 
Quarter. 

o 

-08 
-06 

-1*3 

-15 

+ 1*3 
—0*2 

-15 

530 



31^ 
Quarter. 

o 
-1-4 

+0-9 

•fo-5 

-29 

-1-6 

— I'l 

-«-3 

606 



4th 
Quarter. 

-13 
+05 

-29 

-fo'4 

-07 
-3-2 

+08 

44*3 



The Year. 

o 
-0-8 

-07 

-1-6 

-17 

—07 

-0-8 

— 1*1 

495 



Thus out of 28 quarters 20 were below the average and only 
8 above. The last four months of 1891 were all above the average, 
the first instance since the year 1 886 of as many as four months 
consecutively being above the u> erage. The continued low tempe- 
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rature in late years has been found by Flammarion, in his * Bevue 
Mensuelle ' for April and May, 1891, to have been general also 
over great part of Europe. 

It had been supposed by some persons that the growth of 
London had influenced injuriously the Q-reenwich temperatures 
as regards their indication of secular change. But this appears 
not to be the case ; for from a comparison which Mr. Ellis has 
made of the Q-reenwich temperatures with the mean of the teInpi^- 
ratures of the country stations reporting to the Registrar-General, 
situated between latitudes 51° and 52°, it appears that the mean 
Grreenwich temperature for the 20 years 1 869-1 883 is o°'43 lower 
than the mean for the 20 years 1849- 1868, which is precisely the 
amount by which the mean for the Kegistrar-Generars stations 
1 869- 1 888 is also below the mean for 1849- 1868, ^^^ difference 
being thus identical in each case. 

EoYAL Meteorological Society. — The Annual General Meeting 
of this Society was held on Wednesday evening, the 27th January, 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 25 Great George Street, 
S.W. ; Dr. W. Marcet, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Eeport of the Council for the past year showed the Society 
to be in a very satisfactory position. In May the Library and 
Offices were removed to more commodious premises at 22 Great 
George Street. After defraying the cost of fitting up the new 
offices, and the increased rental, there still remained a bahnce in 
hand of £224, Thirty-four new Fellows were elected during the 
year, the total number on the roll of the Society now being; 552. 

Owing to the absence of the President, Mr. Buldwin Latham, 
M.lnst.C.E., through an attack of influenza, his Address on 
*' Evaporation and Condensation " was read by the Secretary. 

The question of evaporation is as of great importance as the 
study of the precipitation of water on the face of the earth, as the 
available water supplies of the country entirely depend upon the 
differences between these two sets of observations. The Earth 
receives moisture bv means of rain, dew, hoar-frost, and bv direct 
condensation. It loses its moisture very rapidly by evaporation. 
Although evaporation mainly depends upon the difference between 
the tensional force of vapour due to the temperature of the 
evaporating surface, and the tensional force of the vapour already 
in the atmosphere, yet it is largely influenced by the movement of 
the air and by its dryness, or the difference between the dew- 
point and the actual air temperature. Evaporation goes on at 
night so long as the water surface is warmer than the dew-point. 
With sea-water the evaporation is about 44 per cent, less than 
with rain-water, while with water saturated with common salt the 
evaporation is 15 per cent, less than with rain-water. 

In his experiments, Mr. Latham used an evaporating-gauge 
made of copper, i foot in diameter, and containing one foot in 
depth of water, which wa.s floated by mean^ of a hollow copper 
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ring placed 6 inches distant from the body of the evaporator, and 
attached to it by four radial arms. This form of evaporator was 
found extremely convenient in carrying on all evaporation ex- 
periioenta ; it was floated in a tank 4 feet in diameter, containing 
30 inches depth of water. During the period of 1 3 years, from 
January 1879 to December 1891, this evaporator has never once 
been oat of order or been interfered with in the slightest degree 
by frost. 

Experiments were made with some 5-inch evaporators as to the 
effect of colour on tbe amount of evaporation, one being painted 
white, another black, and the results given by these gauges were 
compared with a copper gauge exposed under similar conditions. 
This comparison was the means of showing that the greatest 
errors in evaporating-gauges arise from the capillarity of the 
water rising on the sides of the gauge and thus inordinately 
increasing the amount of evaporation. Consequently a small 
gauge, having a larger amount in proportion of side area than a 
]xr^ gauge, gives a very much greater amount of evaporation. 

The results from the floating evaporator, one foot in diameter, 
show that the average amount of water evaporated annually during 
1879-91 was 19*948 inches. It \»as found, however, that, as a 
rule, during the period from October to March, there were cerfaiu 
occasions when condensation was measured. The amount of these 
condensations in 13 years averaged '308 inch per annum. The 
5-inch evaporating-gauge, freely exposed to atmospheric influences, 
gave during the same period (1879-91) an average annual depth of 
evaporation equal to 38-185 inches. 

The average annual evaporation during the three years 1879-81 
from the 5-inch copper gauge standing in water was 27-90 inches, 
from one painted black 22-97 inches, and from another painted 
white 21*74 inches, whilst a gauge of the same dimensions freely 
exposed in the atmosphere gave, during the same period, 36-96 
inches, and the i-foot floating evaporator 19*40 inches. The 
5-inch copper gauge gave a larger amount of evaporation than the 
gauge painted black. 

Mr. Latham next described some percolation experiments m hich 
were caorried out by Mr. C. Greaves at Old Ford, by Messrs. 
Dickinaon and Evans at Hemel Hempstead, and by Sir J. B. Lawes 
and Dr. Gilbert at Bothamsted. Me then detailed the results of 
his own experiments, and ftlso the gaugings of the underground 
waters in the drainage areas of the rivers Wandle and Graveney. 

He further stated that in the course of his observations on the 
flow of underground water he had observed that at certain par- 
ticular seasons of the year it was possible to indicate the direction 
and v<dume of the flow of underground streams, even when they 
were at considerable depth, owing to the formation of peculiar 
lines of fog. 

Dr. C. Theodore Williams was elected President for the ensuing 
year. . 
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FiGFRB OP Jupiter.— Prof. W. Sehur has made an admirable 
series of measures of the diameter of Jupiter in different position- 
angles with the Gottingen heliometer (Ast. Nach. No. 3073). 
The effect of personality was eliminated bj the use of a reversion - 
prism eyepiece, all measures being made in both the horizontal 
and vertical (apparent) directions." The disk is found to be a sen- 
sibly true elljiie, with diameters zf'A and 35"-o, a flattening of 
i/^Si- Vertical measures exceed horizontal systematically by o"-3. 



Wb are glad to note the enthusiasm with which South Austra- 
lians have been celebrating the Jubilee of Mr. Charles^ Todd*s 
public service. ^' It has been said that democracies are ungrate- 
t'ull,''' says a local paper ; '/but South 'Australians have at any rate 
no lack of . appreciation of the eminent services rendered by 
Mr. Todd. ... Fiillof years and honours, enioying the confidence 
of the G-otremment, ihd respect and goodwill of the public, and 
the! esteem and even affection of his oiRcers, he has reached his 
jubilee, and the end of his successful career is still in the future." 
It is pleasant to note that Mr. Todd's public life commenced at 
the Boyal Observatory, Greenwich, in 1841. 

OiT 1 89 1 September 3, Wolfs periodic comet transitted the 
seventh-magnitude st-ar 21 Asterope. Messrs. Buriihani and 
Barnard took the opportunity of observing differences of declina- 
tion between 21 and 22 Ast«rope, for detection of possible re- 
fraction by the cometary matter. Mr. Barnard's measures with a 
12-inch refractor show no sensible change during the transit, but 
Mr. Burnham's with the 36-inch equatorial seem to show a slight 
change in the difference of declination, which might be lost in the 
smaller instrument in the accidental errors of observation. 

No. 3073 of the * Astronomische Nachrichten ' contains Dr. Ber- 
berich's compilation of the occultations of stars by planets in the 
year 1892. . For possessors of large telescopes this list must be 
very viduable, and even small instruments may be able to observe 
the occultation of Cord. Zone 2803 (mag. 7*5) by Mars on March 6, 
and the near ap] roach of I Capricorni (mag. 3) on October 24 and 
I Aquarii (mag. 4-5) on November 3 to the same planet, and the 
occultation of 73 Piscium (mag. 6'o) by Jupiter on May 23. 

Minor Planet No. 315 has been named Constantia. Dr. M. 
Wolf discovered No. 323 at Heidelberg by photography, on a plate 
taken 1891 December 22 ; and we hear by telegram that he dis- 
covered No. 324 on 1892 January 20, possibly also by photography. 
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AXNTYERSAKT MRETHfO OF THE SOrAL 
A3TK0X0MICAL SOCIETY. 

Fridny, February 12, 1892. 

ZtieuL-General J. F. Teksant, C.I.E., K.E., F.H.3., PresuU-U, 
in the Cliair. 

Secretary : A. M. W. Dowsrso, M.A, 

— 1/r. Downtiu/ read the Miuutes of the last Anniversary Meeting, 
K=.^ieh were conSrmed. 

-Jlr. IF. /f, Maur,ia the abspnce of the senior auditor Mr. Lecliy 
^-~ iog to illuesa, read the Auditors' Keport, wbifh elated that tliey 
--^cl examiiied the Treasurer's accounia for the year 1891, and 
•—and and certified the same to he correct. The cash in hand on 
^s=c. 3r, 1891, amounted to ^452 4*. 7'^.; the funded property of 
■^^ Society had been increased by the purchase of iils lys. 2d. 
*^^w 2^ % Stock. The books and vouchers were eiamiued aod 
*-^and to be satisfactory. 

-^The PretidetU. Gentlemen, it ia customary at these Meetings 
"jmeeed at once with reading the notices of the more conspi- 
311S deceased Fellows ; but this occasion is eieeptional, and I 
Spoae to treat it as such. In the first three weeks of this year, 
joa all know, we have lost two of our most eminent members. 
^ one, Mir George Airy, I need say nothing, because it has. been 
^_*~^^ gasible to write a notice of him which you will have in the usual 
tT^^'^^^-j' ; but as regards Prof. Adams the case is different, and it has 
T^^^^^M impossible to follow the usual course. It has been thought 

^^ *^.t n'p MbniiLrl T\t\i nmit nf thijj Af^y^tinp-. thmfffb «■« nniilfl nnf crii-a 



e uhould not omit at this Meeting, though we could not give 
»r-aiil notice of it, tO commemorate in some way his name and 
»^*^* great service he has rendered to astronomy, Mr. Adams first 
T^**-SaiDe known in connection with his researches into the caUso of 
- ^^. observed irregularities oi: the motioa of Uranus, Having 
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satisfied himself that these could onlv be explained by the effects 
of the attraction of an unknown outer planet, he devoted himself 
to determining its probable elements and furnishing astronomers 
with such indications as would lead to its detection. It has long 
been universally acknowledged that the information he gave would 
have sufficed for this purpose, though Leverrier's investigations, of 
which he was ignorant, having the same object, were published 
first, and led to the actual detection of the planet at Berlin in a 
])lace not far from that indicated by Prof. Adams. From that 
time he devoted liimself to gravitational astronomy. Having 
determined the elements of the orbit of Neptune from observa- 
tions, he took up the Moon's motion ; and we owe to him many 
A aluable papers on this subject, especially on the secular acot»lera- 
tion, where he first showed that a satisfactory agreement between 
the accepted theoretical value of acceleration and that determined 
from observations did not exist. This result was sharply con- 
tested, but it is now universally admitted to be correct. He 
demonstrated the identity of the orbit of the November meteors 
with Tempel's comet by showing that, of the possible periods 
which hnd been found for the time separating the passage of the 
most dense part of the meteor ring through its node, one only, 
thnt nearly identical with the period of the comet, was consistent 
with the observed motion of the node of the meteor ring, and that 
in fact the comet was a dense part of the ring. He gave the 
world a great number of other papers on various points of lunar 
theory from time to time, and it is believed he was lately engaged 
on a revision of the theory of Jupiter's satellites. "We very much 
hope that this work will be completed. I am sure there could be no 
greater testimony of our gratitude to Prof. Adams than to finish 
his work, and in the best possible way to put it before the public. 

Mr, Downing read extracts from the seventy-second Annual 
Beport of the Council. 

The Council regret that they have to record the loss by death 
of the following Fellows and Associntes during the past year: — 

Fellows : Sir G. B. Airy, Piof. J. C. Adams, Joseph Beck, H. L. 
Boulton, Dr. F. E. Briinnow, Captain W. Chimmo, Albert Escott, 
T. H. Hovenden, John Mernfield, J. S. Nimkey, N. E. Pogson, 
Henry Pratt, f»nd E. W. Snell. Associate: Eduard Schonfeld. 

Memoirs of Eduard Schonfeld, abridged from an article by Prof. 
Kruegerin'yierteljahrs8chrift,'Jahrgangxxvi.Heft 3; of Norman 
Bobert Pogson, by J. L. E. Dreyer; and a full memoir of Sir 
George B. Airy by H. H. Turner were read. 

Some extracts from Beports of Observatories and from Notes 
on some points connected with the progress of Astronomy during 
the past year were also read. 

TJie President Gentlemen, there is so heavy a ballot to-day by 
pobt that I think it will be desirable for the scrutineers to get to 
work early upon it. The probability is it will take them some time 
to clear off the list, and I will nominate Mr. Drower, Mr. Inwards, 
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and Mr. Cu^liiiig tn scrul.ineen. If ib ia your pleasure we will 
t3ko tlie ballot ut once no fsr as it gon^, ami then keep it open for 
a short time. I hear there art' Irinii i6o or 170 votes by post. 

J/r. Iliiiii/ard propuaed that llio BalluE should cloje at halt'-pa^t 
/our. 

uidmiral Sir Eratinat Oitiiiuitw/. 1 will second that. 
The motiuii was carrieil unanimously. 

J/a Staae. Now tlmt the stAtemeut cannot inHuenre the result 

of the election, I wish to say that, although Mr. Maundtir's name 

appears on the official volint; list ;i-! one o£ the Secretaries, he i^ 

Ttoti ia the slightest degree aii-^ui-ivible for its appearance. Mr. 

i%f aa.ua(Ier took no at'liun whuteMT ii) secure this nomination ; and 

if it was wrung for the two n;Liiu'< which appear on the list to 

fas».^-e been nominated together, Ui9 fault is certainly not Mf. 

-^f £«(iLiders, but the fault of tliosit who brought him furwaril. Klill 

JVir«-_ Maunder aays that if electeil he will do his best for the 

^c»<jriety. But iieilbL-r by personal cinvass nor by the action ot hir* 

^^■i^^nd* did he iiilluence in the slightest degree his nomination. 

"^tm is much, 1 think, iii justice to Mr. ilaunder should be known. 

■^r")!* ballot was then taken. 

^fA* PresvltHi. The Council haie awarded the Society's Gold 
^■^■^Mdal to Prof. G. H. Darwin for his woric on Tides and their 
^**^i. Hence on the figures and motioiii of the heavenly bodies. 

^^^Jii PrexUUiit then delivered his address, laying before the 
^<^<;£ety the grounds on wiiifli ihe award has been founded. 

■i^^ir Era»mii* Oiiimanei/. 1 beg ty move the following Resolu- 
'^^^^Ta. : "That the IteporC now read be received and adopted, and 
"~^^fc it be printed and circulated in the usual manner, together 
^""^■t Ja the President's address and the Report of the Auditors," The 
»T»r»iaii99 with which the Eeport has been received shows that it 
^^*-»» met with general salisfaL'iion, We have also to thank the 
^^:~*isideiit for his very learned exposition of the subject to which 
**"^ address referred. With these observatious I beg leave to 
P^'^oX^ose the motiou. 

Jbr*-. J. P. O. Smilh. I beg leave to second that. 
The Resolution was agreed to. 

3V4e I'rtsidenl. Qentlemeii, at the last meeting of the Council a 
^^■t^ of condolence with Prof. Adams's family was passed, and I 
•^^liGTe it was held over for the concurrence of the Fellows, as in 
*~*'^> case of Sir Geoi^e Airy's vote. This is the vote of the 
*-'^u,ucU i "The Council of the Boyal Astronomical Society desire 
*** place upon record their high appreciation of the brilliant services 
^■•icli were rendered to Astronomy by the late Prof. John Couch 
^-'^xuna and to offer their sincere condolence to his family in theip 
"^5'eaTeiiient.'' If Fellou's «'ould hke to join in this vote, which I 
'■***ik they would, I will ask that one of the FeUows will move 
""^t they be included in it. 

^rvf. Darwin. May I ask, as Prof. Adams's coUeagne at Cam- 
*^8e, to be allowed to propose that? 
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Mr, Freeman, And may I be permitted to second Prof. Darwin's 
motion? 

The Resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The following; was the result of the ballot : — 

l^resident : Mr. E. B. Knobel. Vice-Presidents : Mr. W. H. M. 
Christie (Astronomer Royal), Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher, Mr. E. J. 
Stone, Lieut.-Gen. J. F. Tennant. Treasurer : Dr. A. A. Common. 
Secretaries : Mr. E. W. Maunder, Mr. H. H. Turner. Foreign Secre- 
tary : Dr. William Huggins. Council : Capt. W. de W. Abney, 
Prof. Arthur Cayley, Hon. Sir James Cockle, Mr. A. M. W. Down- 
ing, Mr. George Knott, Mr. Frank McClean, Mr. W. H. Maw, 
Mr. W. E. Plummer, Mr. A. Cowper Kanyard, Mr. Isaac Eoberts, 
Rev. AValter Sidgreaves, Dr. E. J. Spitta. 

Mr. Math, 1 beg to move that; the thanks of the Meeting be 
given to the President,-Vice-Pre8idents, Secretaries, and Members 
of the Council, who now retire, for their services in promoting the 
objects of the Society. 

Dr, J. O. Petrie, I have very much pleasure in seconding that. 

The Resolution was adopted. 

Mr, Bryant, 1 propose a vote of thanks to the scrutineers for 
the trouble they have taken in conducting the ballot. 

Mr, T, Buckney. I beg to second that. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Bertram Bennett^ B.A,^ Paip^nton, South Devon ; Charles Bright^ 
F,R,O.S,, A8soe,M,Inst,C,E,,M,E.E„Te\egr8i}^h Works, Silvertown, 
Essex ; Charles Burchhalter, Chabot Observatory, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and 962 Chester Street, Oakland ; Arthur Hill Molesworth^ 
B,A,j 15 Park Lane, AV. ; R,A. Sampson, B,A,, St. John's College, 
Cambridge; diaries Daalman Webb, B.A., B,Sc., King's College 
School, and 112 Adelaide Road, South Hampstead, N.W., were 
duly elected Fellows of the Society. 

The following Candidates were proposed for election as Fellows 
of the Society : — 

Louis Joyner, Bermuda (proposed by J. McCarthy) ; Belgrave 
Ninnis, M,D.y F,R,G,S.j Deputy Inspector-General, Royal Navy, 
46 Kensington Park Road, W. (proposed by Capt. W. J. L. 
Wharton) ; John Krom Bees, A,M,, E,M,, Director of the Obser- 
vatory and Professor of Practical Astronomy and Geodesy, Co- 
lumbia College, New York City (proposed by Prof. A. W. Wright); 
William James Watson^ Gentleman, Morley House, South Stock- 
ton-on-Tees (proposed by Rev. W. Birks) ; Elizabeth Brawn, 
Further Barton, Cirencester (proposed by Capt. W. Noble) ; Alice 
Everett, M,A,, 8 Gloucester Place, Greenwich, S.E., and Royal Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich (proposed by A. M. W. Downing) ; Annie 
Scott Dill Russell, 16 The Circus, Greenwich, S.E., and Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich (proposed by Edward W. Maunder). 
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BEITISH ASTEONOMICAL ASSOCIATION. 

third ordinary Meeting of the second session was held in 
Samard'sinn Hall on Wednesday, January 27th, Copt. Noble, the 
Fresident, in the chair. Seventeen new members were elected, and 
» list of five candidates for membership was read. 

Among the presents received during the month were a number 
>f comparison-spectra of the Sun and various metals photographed 
Mr. McClean, and the first number of the new American 
viblication entitled ' Astronomy and Astrophysics.' 
The President stated that the latter wa^s tlie old ' Sidereal 
easenger ' revived under a new name. 

Mr. Maunder remarked that Mr. McClean's photographs were 
t only beautiful but of great scientific value, lie also said that 
« new publication would be a record of the spectroscopic work 
the world. 

Sir Howard Grubb showed a small equatorial fitted with an 

j^rangement by means of which the declination and right asceii- 

n were read off on circles around the eyepiece of the telescope. 

had also fitted to the same instrument a rotatiug carrier to 

!Jd several eyepieces. 

JUir. Evershed then read a paper upon " The Distribution of the 

Prominences in Latitude in 1891." Mr. Kanyard observed 

if there were a resisting- medium a prominence would reach 

full height sooner than in vacuo. Miss Clerke pointed out 

the widening of the D, line, as observed by Mr. Evershed in 

prominence of May 31st, was unprecedented. 

Eev. A. Freeman gave some notes on *' Saturn's Ring- 
ow and Crape King in 1892." 

r. Cottam read extracts from a paper by Mr. A. Stanley 

on *'Beceut Observations of Bright Spots on Saturn.'' 

writer's observations had led hhn to the conclusion that there 

in all ten spots, of which eight had been olwerved on more 

m one night. Mr. Freeman called attention to the fact that 

t$ were occasionally seen on the south side of the equatorial 



paper on the ** Present and Past Newtonian Telescope," by 
;^ (i, Calveri was also read. 

President announced that Mr. Wesley had undertaken the 
of Librarian to the Society. 
^. Maunder gave an account of his visit to Manchester and 
"^^^rpool, and stated that a strong branch would probably be 
in the former place. He trien gave the finst half of an 
lecture on the spectroscope, illustrated by lantern- 
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EOYAL METEOEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

TuE usual monthly meeting of this Society was held on Wednesday 
evening, the lylh February, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
25 Great George Street, Westminster; Dr. C.Theodore Williams, 
President, in the Chair. 

Capt. D. S. Cromarty, Mr. E. Godfrey, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Mr. 
C. Shapley, Mr. E. J. Smith, Mr. E. K. Speigel halter. Be v. H. 
Stewart, and Eev. W. E. Stewart, M.A., were elected Fellows of 
the Society. 

The following Papers were read : — 

'* The Untenability of an Atmospheric Hypothesis of Epidemics ": 
by the Hon. Eollo Eussell, M.A., F.E.Met.Soc. The author is 
of opinion that no kind of epidemic or plague is conveyed by the 
general atmosphere, but tliat all epidemics are caused by human 
conditions and communications capable of control. In this paper 
he investigates the manner of the propagation of influenza, and 
gives the dates of the outbreaks in 1890 8t a large number of 
islands and other places in various parts of the world. Mr. 
Eussell says that there is no definite or known atmospheric 
quality or movement on which the hypothesis of atmospheric 
conveyance can rest, and when closely approached it is found to 
be no more available than a phantom. Neither lower nor upper 
currents have ever taken a year to cross Europe from east to 
west, or adjusted their progress to the varying rate of human 
intercourse. Like other maladies of high infective capacity, 
iufluenza has spread most easily, other things being equal, in cold, 
calm weather, when ventilation in houses and railway cars is at a 
minimum, and when, perhaps, the breathing organs are most open 
t) attack. But large and rapid communications seem to be of 
much more importance thnn mere climatic conditions. Across 
frozen and snow-covered countries and tropical regions it is 
conveyed at a speed corresponding, not with the movements of 
the atmosphere, but with the movements of population and 
merchandise. Its indifference to soil and air, apart from human 
habits depending on these, seems to eliminate all considerations 
of outside natural surroundings, and to leave only personal 
infectiveness, with all which this implies of subtle transmission, 
to account for its propagalion. 

" The Origin of Influenza Epidemics '' : by Mr. H. Harries, 
F.E.Met.Soc. The author has made an investigation into the 
facts connected with the great eruption of Krakatoa in 1883, and 
the atmospheric phenomena which were the direct outcome of 
that catastrophe. He has come to the conclusion that the dust 
derived from the interior of the Earth may be considered the 
principal factor concerned in the propagation of the recent 
influenza epidemics, and that, as this volcanic dust invaded the 
lower levels of the atmosphere, so a peculiar form of sickness 
assailed man and beast. 
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'•Htiport on the Phenological Observations for 1891": by Mr. 

rE. Muwiey, F.K.Met.Soc, This ivport differs ia many respeuta 

itiixn the previous reports on the saioe subject. Among other 

«::hiiiiges tha nuiober of plaats Alq. selected for obaervaliun baa 

t)wjn greally reduced, while the niioiber oE obsHrvtjrs lias con- 

caiderably iucreased. The winter of 1S90-91 proved in England 

-•f^rr destructive to the root^rrops, as «ell as to green vegetables 

«»iid tender shrubs. Bird^i also suffered severely, lu .Si;utlnnil and 

_;J_reland, howei'w, there was scarcely any severe weather until 

jUarch. Tlie Uowering of wild plants was greatly retarded by i-old 

j XI tbe 8prin<;, but during the summer the dep.trtures from the 

^B,^'eragi; were not so great. The harvest was late aud its 

^aJgathering much interferel with by stormy weather, 

" Sote on a Lightuing Discharge at Ihurubury, Orloucestershire, 
J'mily 22nd, i83i"; by Dr. E. 11. L'uok. 



ASTKOi'OillCAL SOCIEPr OF THE PACLFIC. 

1892, January 30. 

I'MzMra Meeting was held, by invitatiun, in the leeture-hall of the 
*— ^'^iifomia Academy of tictonces, H19 ftiarkot y trdet, Man Francist-o, 
^I*«^<?»ident Pierson presided. The uiinutea of the kal Meeting 
"^vtsK-** read and approved. 

-^^ Ibt of thirty-flight members was ruaJ, who had been elected 
^*- •'ta.v Directors' Meeting. 

-^^»»iong the presents received was a finely-coloured lithograph 
*-*^ "t l».« partially eclipsed Moon, drawn by ProE. Weinek, of Prague ; 
'^'^■■A *be Secretary announced that Prof. Weiuek had preaeuttd 
* *^>^>-o copies to tha Society for binding in the ' Puhliealioua.' 

-K* l»^) following papers were presented : — 
---^^ ** - "The KotAtion of the Sun" (translated from the German o£ 
-*-**"- J^chmidt), by A. C. Kebr, of Chicago. 

T. _ *"- " PogHOo'a Comet and the Bielau Meteors," by W. H. S. 
-*^ <=» cx^k, of DubUu, Ireland. 
^^ «=■_ »'Xhe McKim Observatory," by Prtif. W. V. Brown, tf 

**^ ncast.le, Indiana. 
-j^ *''- " When shall we have another Glacial Bpoeh?," by Giirrett 

~ '^^jrvisa, of New York. 
^ «_ .'The Total Eclipse of the Moon, Jannary 28, i8S3," by 
r-of _ Weiuek, of Prague (translated by F. H. Ziel, of San 
*'^'*-»»-«.-i8co). 
^^-^^j^jnuiittees to nominate a Board of Directors and Committee 
^t"ublication, aud to andib the Treasurer's accounts, were 
**^*:>int«l, to report at the Annual Meeting to be held Uarcii i6tb, 
i^_-^lie President announced that a Brunch of the Society waJ 
***g organized in Pittsburgh, similar to the Chicago Branch. 
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The room was then darkened, and seventy-five lantern-slides 
thrown on the screen, by Prof. W. W. Campbell, illustrating the 
methods employed and the results obtained in stellar photography 
and spectroscopy at the Lick and other Observatories. 

Adjourned. Chablbs Bubckhalteb, Secretary. 



THE NEW STAE IN AUEIGA. 
In * The Times ' for Feb. 3, 1892, the following note appeared : — 

" New Stab in the Milky Wat. 

" A new star has suddenly appeared in the constellation Auriga, 
in the Milky Way. It was searched for at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, on Monday night, and in the position indicated a body 
answering to the description was found. This star, the existence 
of which was not shown in the charts or catalogues, diflfered some- 
what in aspect from the other stars in the field, being slightly 
fuzzy, and its light not so piercing. A photograph was taken of 
the region, with ^ve minutes' exposure. The star's position is 
approximately — Right Ascension 5** 25™ 4*, and Declination 
-f-30^21', and its magnitude about 4 1{, rather brighter than 26 
AurigJE, which it precedes by nearly two degrees. It is about tu o 
degrees south of x AurigsB. Astronomers will watch with interest 
the various stages in the development of the new phenomenon, 
and at Greenwich it is intended to follow its progress by a series 
of photographs with the new 13-in. photographic equatorial." 

This note was the first intimation that most English observers 
received of the existence of the new star, but further information 
and observations were speedily forthcoming. The Observatory at 
Greenwich is unfortunately at the present time without a telescope 
of any considerable aperture, owing to preparations for mounting 
the 28-inch, which have necessitated the dismounting of the 121- 
inch, and consequently no spectroscopic observations could be made 
there. 

The following circular, dated Feb. 2, was issued from the Royal 
Observatory, Edinburgh, and was generally received on Feb. 3 : — 

" Yesterday an anonymous postcard was received here bearing 
the following communication : — Nova in Auriga. In Milky Way, 
about two degrees south of x AurigaD, preceding 26 Auriga), 5th 
magnitude, slightly brighter than x Aurigae.* 

" At 6^ 8™ Greenwich mean time the star was easily found with 
an opera-glass. It was of a yellow tint and of the 6th magnihide, 
being equal to 26 Aurig». Examined with a prism between the 
eye and the eyepiece of the 24-inch reflector it was immediately 
seen to possess a spectrum very like that of the Nova seen in r866. 
The C line was intensely bright, a yellow line about D fairly 
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risible, four bright lines or bands were conspicuous in the green, 
snd lastiy a bnght line in the violet (probably Hy) was easily 
•een. A tel^raphic notice was sent to Greenwich in the after- 
noon, and later on, when the true nature of the object was recog- 
nized, to Kiel for general distribution. The star waa photographed 
lut night at Greenwich. Its place for 1892 is 5" 25" 3", +30" ai'. 
It does sot occur in the Bonn maps." 

The tel^ram was of course Bent to all subscribers to the ' Cen- 
tralstelle fiir Astronomische Telegramme ' at Kiel, but unfortu- 
natelf Tery few English obsenratories subscribe to^that orgnDiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Tbomaa D. Anderson, the author of the postcard to Prof. 
Copeland, ia an aiuattur nstroriomer living in Edinburgh, and he 
discovered the new star by means of a star atlas and a small pocket 
telescope. In a letter to 'Nature,' Feb. 18, 1892 {p. 365), he 
innounces that the alar was visible as of the 5th magnitude certainly 
fur two or three days, very probably a week, before the postcard 
was despatched to Prof, Copeland. It is almost c<?rtjiin that hb 
observed the star on Jan. 24, and twice in the following week, but 
it was on each occasion taken for 26 Aurigm. A comparison with 
the star atlas convinced him of the existence of the new star, and 
the postcard was accordingly written. 

Observations of the uew star were made on the evening of Feb. 3 
at Dr. Common's obfervatory at Ealing with the 5-foot reflector. 
The star was of a yellowish-red colour, and was not noted as fui^y, 
u it bad been seen at Greenwich. The spectrum was found to be 
crowded with bright lines, maiiyof them esceedingly vivid. C, F, 
and G lines of hydrogen were easily recognized. There was a 
bright hne at or near D, one fairly bright between C and D (about 
617), and several faint hues near both C and D. In the green be- 
tween D and F three very strong bright lines were visible. One 
of these was found by coinparjeoti to be practically coincident with 
the 517 hydrocarbon fiuling, "bile another was probably the 5005 
nebula line. Several fiiint lines were observed in the green. Be- 
tween G and F there were certainly three bright lines. 

The spectrum of the Nova wns photographed the same evening 
at South Kensington, and next d:iy the following note was rend to 
the Royal Society and published with the letter oE Prof. Lockyer 
in the ' Times ' of Feb. 5 : — 

"The New Stab ik Aitbiga. 
" To the Editor of ihe ' Tima.' 

" Sib, — As the new star you announced in the ' Times ' of yes- 
terday may only remain brightly visible for a short time, it is of 
the highest importance to secure and compare observations of it 
during the first periods of its visibility, 

"I have therefore received permission to forward to you a copy 
of a, note I have rend this afteniooa at the Boyal Society, in the 
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hope that you v\ ill be good eoough to allow me to use the w ide and 
rapid circulation of ' The Times ' in a matter where days, and 
perhaps hours, may bo of importance. 

** I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

" J. NoEMAir LOCKTEB, 
''Athenaeum Club. Pall Mall, S.W., •'Ast.-PhyB. Lab., Boy. Coll. Sci.*' 

'• Feb. 4." 

^" On the New Star in Auriga. — Preliminary Note by 

J. NOBMAN LOCKYEB, P.R.S. 

"From a note in 'The Times* of Wednesday, February 3, I 
learnt that a new star had been discovered in the constellation 
Auriga, and that photographs had been obtained at Greepwich on 
Monday night. 

" Observations were, therefore, impossible here before last night. 
This is much to be regretted, and suggests that some organization 
is needed to further quick transmission of news to obsening 
stations relating to phenomena which may change in a few days, 
or even hours. 

" Last night was fortunately fine, and two photographs were 
taken of the spectrum — the first exposed from 7.30-9, or for 
I** 30"; the second exposed from 9.30-12.30, or for 3** o". The 
first registered 13 lines ; the second appears to contain some addi- 
tional ones, but they are very faint and have not yet been 
measured. 

'* A complete discussion of the photographs will form the sub- 
stance of a subsequent communication, but already the following 
approximations to the wave-lengths have been obtained, the photo- 
graphs being treated absolutely independently, means, however, 
being taken for the four least refrangible lines, as there has not 
yet been time to construct a proper curve for this region : — 
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"^I hftve recently ti^en op the queation of etellar spectra nnd find 
thftt a fi-incfa object-eksB with a prism in front of it is all that is 
required for the brighter stars. This instrument was employed 
npon the Nova, which is of about the fifth magnitude, so the ex- 
posures were necewarilT long. 

" For the eje-observations the new 3-foot mirror which has re- 
cently been presented to the Astro- Physical Laboratory by Mr. 
Common wjis employeil, Lmt untortuoately the clock is not yet 
mounted, so that Ihe olwervations were very difBcult. 

"Cwas tbe brightest line observed. In the green there were 
sefcral lines, the brightest of which was in all probability F, the 
position being eatimaled by comparison with the flame of a wax 
taper. Another line was coincident— with the dispersion em- 
ployed — with the mdiation at wave-length 500 from burning mag- 
nesium wire. A fainter line between the two lastr-nanied was 
prohably near X 41)5, thus completing the trio of lines which is 
characteristic of the )'peclra of nebulte. There was also a fairly 
bright line or band coincident with the edge of the carbon fluting 
at A 517 given by the ilanie of the taper. A feeble line in the 
yellow was coincident under the conditions employed within the 
sodium line at D. 

" The hydrogen line .%t G was distinctly seen, as well as a band, 
or group of lines, between G- and F. 

" Nearly all the lines apix-or to be approximately, if not actually, 
coincident with lines seen in the various types of Cj'gnus stars, 
the chief difference being the apparent eiisteuee of carbon, hydro- 
carbon, and coJcium in ttie Nava. 

"The colour was eslimBtt-dby Mr. Fowler as reddish yellow, and 
hy Mr. Bax^ndall as rather purplish. My own impression was 
that, the star was reddish, with a purple tinge. This was in the 
lo-in. nehromatic. In the 3-ft. reflector it was certainly less red 
than many stars of Grorip II. Ko nebulosity was observed either 
in the 3 ft. or the lo-in, refrwtor, nor does anyappearin aphoto- 
graph of the region taken by a 3^ " Dallmeyer lens with three 
hours' exposure. It should lie stated that the camera was carried 
by the photographic telescope, the clock of which had had its 
normal rate purposely chaiigod to give breadth to the spectrum. 

"The photographs were taken and reduced by Messrs. Fowler 
and Baxendall. The eye-obsarvations and comparisons were made 
by Mr. Fowler." 



On Feb. 8th the Astronomer Boyal wrote to ' The Times' as 
follows : — 

" The following telegram has just been received tbrongh the 
' Centralstelle fiir Astrononiische Telegramme,' Kiel : — 'Cope- 
land's Nova bright on photog;taph Deer. 10, faint Deer, i, maiinium 
Deer. 20. Spectrum unique. — Pickering.' It would thus appear 
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that Prof. Pickering had photographed the new afar on the three 
dates named, in the course of the photographic mapping of stars 
and their spectra which he is carrying out at Harvard College 
Observatory, U. S. A., with the aid of funds provided as a 
memorial to Dr. H. Draper, and that thus a photographic record 
of the star has fortunately been obtained two months before its 
recognition as a new star." 

It is not clear from Prof. Pickering's telegram if the new star 
was photographed as a star on the dates mentioned, or photo- 
graphed as a spectrum in the ordinary course of the spectroscopic 
survey. Certainly neither the star nor its spectrum had been 
measured previous to the receipt of the telegram from Europe, and 
Prof. Pickering is forestalled in an important discovery because 
his large accumulation of photog^phs renders it almost impossible 
to examine them carefully immediately after they are taken. 

There seems considerable doubt as to the magnitude of the 
star, which is variously estimated as from 4J mag. to 6 mag., but 
as Prof. Pickering's photographs indicate a distinct variability these 
discrepancies are partially accounted for. After Feb. 5 the star was 
by pretty general agreement considered to be increasing in bright- 
ness, but the latest observations seem to indicate a diminution in 
brilliancy. Probably the next month will decide the question. 

To the same paper Dr. Huggins also writes : — 

" Sir, — The rapid increase of interest taken by the general 
public in astronomical events, and especially *in phenomena so 
comparatively rare as the so-called * new stars,' of which only 
about 18 have been recorded in as many centuries, induces me to 
ask you to give me space for a brief popular account of some of 
the results of our spectroscopic examination of the present Nova 
at this observatory, especially as a short note in your issue of 
yesterday *, unauthorized by me, may give an incorrect view of 
our observations. It is hardly necessary to say that we have no 
record of the addition of a permanently bright star to the 
emblazonry of the heavens. The new stars are of temporary 
splendour, and after a longer or shorter time, weeks or months, 
lay aside their suddenly acquired lustre and apparently return to 
the humble condition of very faint stars visible only in large tele- 
scopes. I am indebted to Prof. Copeland for a telegram received 
here shortly after midnight on the ist instant. Our observations 
began on the evening of the 2nd, and when the star was not much 
brighter than the 5th mag., less bright than the star of 1866, which 
was about the 2nd mag., and that of 1S76, which was about 
3 J magnitude when first observed. 

"The most noticeable feature in the new star's spectrum — 

* The note stated that Dr. Huggins, examining the spectrum of NoTa 
AurigSB, found the and F lines strongly marked, and at first thought he saw 
a faint trace of the nebula line, which, however, further examination failed to 
eetablish. 
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oommon kUo to the atan of 1866 and 1876, and wbich Br. Cope- 
land had already seen — waa the very great brilliancy of the teA, 
groen, and blae lines of Hydrogen. The reality of these lines was 
made certain by cotnpansoti with the cMresponding hnes of ter- 
tesbrial Hydrogen. The bright double line of sodium n-as con- 
epicoouB and its nature conBrmed by co[ni)anaon with a flame 
containii^ sodiom. Very striking were three brilliant lines in the 
green on the red side of F, and making with it a remarkably 
splendid quartet of bright Unes. The first line is distant from F 
aboat one third of the iaterral separating it from the second line. 
The next line itiXi, as was shown by the method of direct com- 
parison, very near the position of the chief nebular line. But it is 
not possible to say cerlwnly as ret whether it is the nebular line 
or some other substance accideal^jy close to it. It is desirable 
that the motion in the line of sight of the star should be known, 
in consequence of which the whole spectrum might be shifted a 
little towards the red or blue. The cloudy state of the sky on 
Friday night prevented us from attempting the determination of 
the etar'a motion. The probability of the presence of the chief 
nebular line would be much greater if the second nebular line 
were found in the star, and thoFe are indeed three lines, hut much 
fainter r^ativelr, not far from the position of the second nebular 
line. The third brilliant line from E appears in a small spectro* 
scope lofall nearthe beginning of the brightest of the hydrocarbon 
flu1iiig3, but greater revolving power shows the line not to be 
coincident with the flulitig. 

"The spectrum of the star is superb, ghttering with lines 
throughout. There are bright lines in the red near C, a brilliant 
line about one third of the distance from C to I>, and there is a 
bright line on each aide of D. 

*' If only the weather be propitious we hope to clear up the 
points I have mentioned a.s well as many others, and to supple- 
ment our eye observations by photographs of the invisible region 
of the spectrum. 

■■ The Obeertaiory, " ToUT obedient Servant, 

Upper Tulee Hill, 8.W. " "WlLUAM HneOnfB.' 

In a note on the Spectrom of Nova Aurigte, rend at the Meeting 
of the Royal Society on Fob. 1 1, by Prof- Lockyer, he announces 
th^ the bright lines at K. II, A, and G are accompanied by dark 
lines on their more refrangible sides. He noticed that some of 
the lines, especially the bright one near F, on the less refrangible 
side, appeared to change rapidly in relative brightness. Careful 
comparisons showed the presence of the 5006 nebular line, the 
517 magnesium, and the prubable presence of 495. The 527 (E) 
line wns also found, and the 557"6 fluting of manganese was sen- 
aibly coincident with another bright line. The photographs show 
20 bright lines, and by direct comparison with the spectrum of 
a Oygui on tbe same phtte the waTe-lengths of these were 
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measured. A stiiking agreement with the bright lines in nebulte 
and bright-line stars is shown, and many of the dark lines in 
Orion stars are shown bright in the Nova. Several lines more 
refrangible than K are shown on the photograph. The lines are 
all broad, and the broadening is not accompanied by any falling off 
of intensity at the edges. This broadening may be due to atmo- 
spheric tremors, to the hazy appearance of the star as observed at 
Greenwich, or to internal commotions in the star itself. A slit 
spectroscope should decide this question, for the lines would be 
broad in that if internal agitations are disturbing the spectrum *. 

Prof. Pickering, in his photographs taken at Harvard College, 
confirms the presence of the dark lines. The dark hnes in the 
Nova are all on the more refrangible side, and do not vary from 
side to side as is found in the similar spectrum of (i Lyrse. The 
relative motion in /3 Lyras is approximately 300 miles per second, 
and in the new star 500 miles per second. 

Dr. Vogel has photographed the spectrum of the Nova with the 
slit spectroscope at Potsdam, and finds that the terrestrial hydrogen 
lines fall between the bright lines and their dark companions in 
the Nova, indicating a motion of approach of the bright-line com- 
ponent and of recession of the dark- line component. The dis- 
placement is not equally divided between the components, but is 
greater for the bright lines than the dark ones. 

In a communication to the Eoyal Society on Fob. 24 Dr. Huggins 
says : — 

" Perhaps the most noticeable feature to the eye in the star's 
spectrum was the great brilliancy of the hydrogen lines at 0, F, 
and G ; but the point of greatest interest was obviously that two 
of these lines, F and G — and we have since observed the same 
with C — were accompanied each by a strong absorption line on 
the side towards the blue. Comparison with the lines of terres- 
trial hydrogen, while confirming the obvious presumption that the 
star lines were really those of hydrogen, showed at once a large 
motion of recession of the bright lines and a motion of approach 
of a similar order of magnitude of the hydrogen which produced 
the absorption. 

"A photograph which we have since taken gives the star's 
spectrum as far in the ultra-violet as about \ 3200. On this 
plate we see not only the other hydrogen lines at h and H, but 
also the series beyond, which is characteristic of the white stars — 
bright, with dark absorption lines on the blue side. 

*' Besides the hydrogen series there appear to be other lines 
doubled in a similar manner, including the sodium lines at D. 
The line K is strongly impressed upon the plate, but in our photo- 
graph it is not foUov^ed by an absorption so strong as in the case 
of H. 

♦ With the narrowest possible slit the lines appear perfectly sharp in the star 
0pectro8cope on the 5-foot at Ealing. 
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" la the green part of the Bp'ectniin three very brilliant linea are 
seen on the red side pf F. One ot these falls not far from tha 
poaition of the chief nehular line ; hut even when the shift of the 
apectram is taken into account, we cau scarcely regnrd this line 
B8 the true nehnlar linn. In this connection it was a point of 
some importance to find that the strong and very characteristic 
line of the Orion nebula, which falls about X 3725, is absent in our 
photograph of the Nora. 

" TLe third line from F is rather broad and resolvable into lines. 
It falls partly upon the moFe refrangible pair of the magnesium 
triplet at b, but its character and position do not permit us to 
ascribe it to either magnesium or carbon. 

" We wish to mentioD an early photograph of this star taken on 
the 3rd instaat by Father Sidgreaves, at Stonyliurst, which we had 
the privilege of examining. This successFnl photograph extends 
from aboat h to near D, and shows the remarkable aoiibling of 
many of the bright lines by dark ones — a feature which was at 
once noticed by Rither Sidgreaves and ourselves. 

" In our photograph the spectrum of the star, which extends on 
the pint* as far into the ultra-violet a* mir photographs of Sirius, 
is crowded throughout its entire length with dark and bright lines. 
In the visible region the number ot bright lines aud groups, in- 
cluding the double Hue of sodium and Uues in the neighbourhood 
of C, is also very great, 

'■ We prefer in this preliminary note not to enter into any more 
detailed discussion of thu star's Hpectrum, nor to refer to the pro- 
bable phenomena which may now be in progress in tliis celestial 
body. We reserve these consideratious for the present." 

More detailed observations will soon ba available, for a vast 
amount of work is being done on the spectrum of the ^fova. 
The arrival of the new star is very opportune, and it is hoped that 
the attention which is being paid to it will do much to denr up 
the controversies that have recently been rife as to the origin of 
these outbursts and their true meaning. 



TAe Sun-spots, the Magnetic Storm, and the Aurora. 
Tub abnormal condition of the Sun during the period iSgj, Feb. 
5-17, owing to the presence of a large group of sun-spots, attracted 
the attention of all solar observers. With such tremendous disturb- 
ances in progress in the solar photosphere, some disturlwnce of 
the mi^netio condition of the Earth was to bo espected, and the 
magnetic storm of Feb. 13-14 was characterized by an intensity 
quite in keeping with the solar disturbance with which it was con- 
nected. The magnetic storm, which seriously disturbed the tele- 
graph and telephone services throughout the world, was attended 
by one of the most brilliant auroral displays of recent years. 



> 
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The group ot sun-Rpots to n-bich theee terrestrial diatnrbutcei 
are directly attributed appeared on the east limb of tbe Sun <m 
1892, Feb. 5, reached the central meridian on Feb. 11, and paaaed 
round tfao west limb on Feb. 17. 

Tbe total spotted area, measured on the photographs taken at 
Greenwich ou Feb. 13, when tbe group reached its maximum, was 
no leBs than ^i^ of the Sun's visible henusphere. At Greenwich 
the area of spots is measured in millioattia of the Sun's Tisible 
hemisphere, and this extensive group had an area of 2850 millionthn, 
corres[>ondiug to 3360 millions of square miles. Th» centra of 
the group was then at 260° loag., and in latitude —23°. 

The group was a broad band extending over 23° of longitude in 
'length and 10° of latitude in width, eorreepoDding roughly to a 
greatest length of i'5o,ooo miles and a width of 75,000 miles. 

The large central spot of the group was 15° in length in longi- 
tude aud 8° in width in latitude. The spot-group is the largest 
ever photographed at Greenwich, and is the largest which has 
appeared on the Sun since 1873. The large group of 1S83, 
Nov. 18, was 2425 millionlhs of the Sun's visible hemisphiav in 
area. 

At Kew the magnetic disturbance commenced about 5.45 a.m. 
on Feb. 13, the easterly declination slightly iucrcasini; unfil about 
5.40 P.V., while both horizontal and verticnl furcifs increased in 
intensity, especially between 4 and 6 p.m. They diminishijd after 
10 P.M., but the changes became veiy capid from 12 o'ljock mid- 
night to 2 A.M. (Feb. 14), the declination proweding to its extreme 
westerly position. The disturbance gradnally diminished and died 
out about 4 P.M. Feb. 14. So rapid were tbe changes of force, 
and so great the extent of the vibrations of tJie free needles (over 
2° in declination), that the Kew magnetomelers could not record 
them. 

AtPotsdamthediaturbancecommeQcedoiiFeb. isabout G.3op,m, 
(Berlin mean time), and enormous fluctuations of the needle were 
noticed. Changes of 2° in 2 minutes of time are recorded, and 
vibrations of over 3° were observed. 

The records of the Greenwich nu^netic instrumeuts are fuUy 
dealt with in the notes of Mr. Elhs, publiahed in this number. 

The Aurora of 1892, Feb. 14, was observed at Greenwich at 
o* 35°" to o" 45'° as a brilliant patch of criiiison light exteuding 
from Ihe N.N.W. to N., with streamers of a whitish colour rising 
to an altitude of 50" or more, and converging to the right. Between 
o" 4<;" and o" 50" the crimson glow became more mteuse, after- 
Tfar^s dying away until at o* 55" it disapjieared, the atreamere 
being visible to tho last, but fluctiuting in brightness. Light cloade 
formed to the North at o* 55", and at i'' 15" the sky was com- 
■pletely overcast. 

. At lUing the aurora was first noticed at o* 30" as a &int 
crimson light in the N.N.W., which mjiidly increased in intensity. 
Streamers of a yeUowish-vliite colour were estimated to extend to 
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m altirude of 60°, converging towai-ds the north. Clouds immo- 
rtiately commented to form to the N.N.W., aud the contrast 
between the brilliant white cloud» in the moonlight, the bright 
crimaon sky, and tho slightly yellowish atreamers was ver;v striking. 
Attempts weri) mada to observe the spectrum of the aurora 
with the star-spectroscopes used for the 5-foot reflentor, hut, 
«ioept a faint brightening in the green, no details could ba 
made out, owing to the bright mo:inlight. 

The crimson glow iit 0.50 i.M. extended round from N.N.W. ta 
JN.N.B-, and a faint streamer arose from N.N.E. towards the north 
«o an altitude of about 40°. The brightness of the streamer! 
-^wed considerably, but they were visible until the sky w&s 
«3oinpletely overcast at i.io a.m. Tho erimson glow was fainter 
«sfter I A.u., but was visible through breaks until the clouds 
«::!Overed the sky. 



Great Magnetic D'ttturbance of 1891, February 13-14. 

T3^K magnetic disturbance commenced in all elements on Feb- 
^c-nnry 13 at j" 30'°, Qreeuwich Civil Time, by a sudden increase 
^raf decliaatioii, hori/ontal force, and vertical force, accompanied by 
■^^ slrong manifestation of earth-currents. Large motions con- 
■■~3^nued to be registered throughout tho day and following night; 
^rsetweeo February 13 14" and February 14 j"" they were unusually 
-& vge, amounting in declination lo 1° and more, the trace having 
■^aasaad off the sheet for one hour shortly aft^ir midnight. In 
•^oriBonial force the disturbance exceeded 0-03 parts of tho ubole 
^^zaorizontal force, the trace having aimilarly passed oft the uheet for 
^^F~~aearly half an hour at about 22'' and for more than t j hours from 
^^lortly before 1" to ij''. In vertical force the (Lslurbance waa 
^^.Iso great, the Irai.'e going oS the sheet on both sides, in tha 
^3irectioa of increasing force from 14^' to I9',and in Ihe direction 
^=»f decreasing force from oj" to 2" 5 the range probably exceeded 
'^=:^-o2 parts of the whole vertical force. The disturtiauco ceased on 
*= le afternuon of February 1 4. An aurora was seen at Greenwich 
^:»otween o" and i* on Februarj' 14. 

A preliminary sudden movement is a crjmmon feature of mag- 
W^ketic storms ; sometimes the disturbani-e follows 011 at once, some- 
"*^ imes it is a premonitory sign of disturbance to follow in a lesser 
^^:*r greater number of hours. The latter was the case in the cele- 
"^*T»t«l 1859 sun-Mpot and magnetic disturbance, Mr. Ellis has 
^K^'^coently been making an examination of s-ome ]ieculiaritie8 con> 
^^kcct^d with the initial movements observed in magnetic storms, 
^^tmI expects to arrive at interesting information in regard to the 
*^ -ueation as to how closely tbt-se movements are simultaneous Kt 
^^^iffijtont places, and also on other points. 
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Selenographical Notes. 

PiccoLOMiia. — This very Dotable ring-plain, which marks the 
westerly extensioD of the Altai Mountains, a range more terrestrial 
as regards its general characteristics than any other on the Moon's 
Tisible surface, requires more than a superficial examination in 
order that one striking structural peculiarity which it presents may 
be appreciated. Under a moderately high light ita outline is 
defined by a more or less complete circular bright border, which 
answers to Webb's " noble ring," but towards sunrise or sunset the 
observer finds that about one-fifth of this bright circle is apparently 
deficient on the south-west. A reference to the maps throws no 
light on this curious defect, for they show no marked difference in 
the character of the border between this part of the circumference 
and the remainder. 

If the formation be examined under morning illumination, when 
the west longitude of the terminator is about 28% the observer, 
who has only seen it under a higher light or noted its regular 
boundary on the maps, will be somewhat taken aback on viewing the 
defect just mentioned, seemingly occupied by a triangular-shaped 
extension of the dusky exterior surface projecting far into the 
black shadow of the western wall. Under evening illumination^ 
say when the west longitude of the terminator is about 40% the 
defect is equally apparent, but at this phase a view is, of course^ 
obtained of the whole of the wide inner slope of the western wall, 
and we see at once that it is not due to a want of continuity of the 
border, but to a very distinct difference between the reflective 
power of the material of which this south-western portion of the 
wall consists and the rest. There is, however, I toink, another 
reason for the contrast in tone, which is suggested by appearances 
both at sunrise and sunset ; — this south-west quadrant does not 
slope down to the floor in the usual way, at a more or less constant 
angle, but is broken up into a number of dome-shaped elevations, 
large and small, and exhibits no traces whatever of the regolar 
concentric terraces so prominently displayed in every other part of 
the circum\allation. That these elevations, and the surface 
generally of this section of the wall, do not follow the gradient of 
the slope of the remainder of the west border, but tower above it» 
is clear from the fact that they are illuminated at sunrise, when 
the entire formation (excepting part of the central mountain) up 
to the foot of the summit ridges of the border is in black shadow* 
The division line running down the inner western slope between 
the dark quadrant and the light is very sharply defined under a 
low evening Sun and is well worth examination. 

The bright plain north-west of the Altai range is shown bj 
Schmidt to iuclude a great number of craters and crater pits ; bat 
on February 3 (this year) 6*" to 7*", I saw with a power of 284 
very many more than appear in his map. I observed, howeyer, 
no traces of the rill e, or of its branch C. Though e was dis- 
covered by Lohrmann in 1824, and is included by Schmidt in his 
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•Billen' (|8. 419), be, atniigelj, omits it iu his chart. Neieoa 
describai it m ** diatinct," but 1 have onlj one record of it among 
manj obsemtiona of the region. Thia plaia extends as far north 
aa I^>l;bi^a and Fracaatoriua, and is remarkable not only for ita 
bri^tneaa under most conditions of illumination, but as being one 
of the l«qm»t weu on the lunar surface devoid of conspicuuua 
detail, wb^ (being level, or nearly so) it does uot partake of the 
MBnbra coloor o£ the Mana, may be left for explanation to those 
who belier* that the dusky tone of these monotonous surfaces is 
doe to the depodtion of meteoric dust. 

Fsi. Maubo B. — A letter has been reraired from Mr. R. 
Sprague, Berkeley, Calit'orriiu, in which he records an observation, 
unde on January U, 1892, uiib a two-inch achromatic, furuiEhed 
with a ti^rrestrial eyepttrce ma^ifying 64 times, of a crater which 
be believes is niisplin-ed iu JJeiaon'a Map. He subsequently 
ascertained that the object he aaw was Fra Mauro B, in the posi- 
tion sbowQ iu B. and M.'s 31ap, which, he says, does not agree, as 
regards the place of the crater, with Nelson's Map xiii. la this 
he is mistaken, as a careful oiumination of the two maps displays no 
discrepancy. In both the Month latitude of Fra Mauro fi u about 
4° 5', and the east longitude about 21° 31'. These co-ordinates 
agree very fairly with thoMe of the aame object iu Mchioidt's chart. 
Mr. Sprague also succeoditdin detecting the little crater /south of 
Oauibart with the same small telescope, which can hardly be such 
" an indiSerent iustrumeut " as he describes it. 
BfHumont House, SUfliwpairo Ko»d, T. OwiM Elokr. 

Bedford, iSga, Feb. 19. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tn (h» BdMoTt if ' The Obtematorj/.' 
Jupiter. 
Gestlemen,— 

1 read with interest the notes by Mr. Sells, in your 
January number, on the dork spota situated in the northern tem- 
perate belt of Jupiter, anil agive with him as to the general 
appearancti of these objects and as to the effi^its which variable 
definition has upon their aspect. Itut with regard to the rotation 
period of 9* 57*° which he a.>^cribeB to them, it is much too great, 
and there is no doulit whatever that the spots he sair on Sept. 10, 
Oct. 8 and 18 were difi'erent markings. My own observatioM 
between Aug. 21 and i:jept. 15 show that one of the chief spots 
gave a rotation- period of 9" 49'° 27'*!, while between Sept. 15 and 
A'ov. 3 this had increased to 9'' 49" 42'-2,aiid these figures closely 
corroborate the retardation poiiiled out by Mr. A. Stanley Wil- 
liams in your number for November, p. 361, and February, p. ill. 
Fur the whole period from Aug. 21 to Nor. 3 (comprising 180 rota- 
tions) the mean rotation was 

9" 49" 36*-9- 
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This 18 6" 5* shorter than' the period derived from the red spot, so 
that the north temperate spots completed a revolution of Jupiter, 
relatively to the red, at intervals of 40i| days. 
' These mohile spots have presented all the phenomena which 
attended the remarkable outbreak of similar spot-s, on the same 
belt, in the autumn of i88o, and they possess an important 
bearing on the interesting question of periodical changes in 
the surface configuratiun of the planet. Both in i88o and 
1 891 the southern part of a double belt, in about latitude 
4-25°, exhibited ai'tive eruptions of dark material which rapidly 
distributed itself along the belt, increasing it most markedly 
both in thickness and in depth of tone. In the year 1870 the 
same belt appears to have been the s^at of energy, for Mr. Gledhill 
observed dark condensations in it on Sept. 24, and in November 
and December of that year he noticed dark spots projecting from 
its southern side. It may therefore be confidently predicted that 
another outbreak of these variable spots will occur during the 
oppositions of Jupiter in 1901 or 1902, and that, as in 1880 and 
1 89 1, they will replenish the material of the northern temperate 
belt. The spots of 189 1 certainly moved slower than those of 
1880, which had a rotation-period of 9** 48". It would be in- 
teresting to consult reliable drawings of Jupiter made in 1869, 
1858,^0., with an endeavour to trace whether similar disturbances 
occurred in the same latitude during those years. 

Becent observations of the red spot have disclosed two note- 
worthy points in connection with this well-known marking. The 
spot has assumed a darker tone, so that it has been much plainer 
than during the few preceding years, though not nearly so pro- 
nounced as it was in the years 1 878-1881, and its motion of 
rotation has considerably slackened. The following are the times 
of observed transits of the spot across the central meridian of the 
planet : — 

Date. 8pot on O.M. Longitude. 

1891 August 7 ii*'32'" i°-4 

21 .... 13 2 I "4 

28 13 51 3 '9 

September 12... iiii 3*1 

December 11.... 5 43 5 'o 

1892 January 4 5 43 6 *3 

February 2 . . . 4 55 7 '9 

Thus during the six months the longitude increased 6°*5 
(cs lo" 45«) relatively to the daily rate of 87o°-27 ( = 9** 55 *" 4o*-63) 
adopted by Mr. Marth in his Ephemeris, System II., ' Monthly 
Notices,' March 1891, "p. ^6g et seq. My observations as above 
indicate a mean period of 

. ?' 55" 42"-2 
from 432 rotations. This is 2* in excess of that during the pre- 
vious opposition of 1890, when the figures were 9** 55'"«4o'*2, and 
it is I* greater than the period derived from the spot in any past 
opposition. Yours faithfully, 

Bristol, 1892, Feb. 10. AV. F. DsNUINO. 
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OBSERVATORIES. 

HiLBVAKD College. — Prof. Pickering still waota a fireproof 
room for tiie storage of photogrophH, and there seems some 
prospect of his gcttiog a plain brick structure, for over 7000 dollarp 
have been suWribed out uE the 10,000 required. The photo- 
metric obeervations of Jupiter's aateliitest the meridian work, 
and the work on variable stars of long period have progressed 
iai-ourably. Three telescopes have been used continuously in eon- 
3ie«tion wilfa the Henry Draper Memorial, generallj^ throi^hout 
«v«ry dear night. The nature and importance of this work has 
X>een frequently referred to. The use of a small prism attached to 
-tdm objective for giving faint aupplemeutary images of the bright^ 
«« (ars has been introduced with great success, and may be commended 
£« the nltenlion of olher photographers- Mrs. Fleming's eiamina- 
<:ion of the spectrum photographs has been very efficient, and haa 
res utted in the detection of severoi new ^ anables and a planetary 
jnebula, andof nine new stars of the Wolf-Eayet type. Of the 
37 Wolf-Eavet stars now kno*n, 27 have been discovered at 
HtM-x-vArd. The discovery of the chaiigM in the spectrum of 
JI.*3TSB has been already referred to in detail (see No. 180, p. 341)^ 
-^W_Ir. Biuley has returned from Peru with the meridian photo- 
m^-fc«rand agaod record of work done. Prof. W. H. Pickering 
And a 13-inch equatorial are at Arequipa, and since this instrument 
'* ».^:»pears to be the brgeet refracting tiflescope in use in the 
Boi-x. -C:.hem humiiphere, while about thirty larger telescopes are 
na<»»:»nted in the northern hemisphere," there is obviously plenty 
**"f ^*«xipe even for the energy of a Pickering. 

"^f lie flint disks for the Bruce photographic telescope have been re- 

*^^* ■^^<Hl,and the crown disks are expected ahortly. " A photographic 

•"^■"■.wt-instrument has been con at rue led, which is moved auto- 

fV^^-t icftlly and photographs on a single plate all stars brighter than 

-w^^ "siith magnitude which cross the meridian during three hours. 

^1 **"-lh this instrument it is expected to prepare a catalogue like 

. ^ Harvard Photometry, which wili give the photi^raphic mag- 

'*''''\*<les of the bright stars on a uniform scale. A second investi- 

^^"■*-»on now well advanced will give the brightness upon the same 

*^**l^3 of about 40,000 stars of tbo tenth magnitude. These stara 

"^"^ ^distributed throughout the entire sky, »o that one is in each 

i^?^.re degree." 

^^ ^^ Jie Time Service is to be abandoned, according to a special 

w^ *~^*»lar. It is difficult to give a geueraJ notion of the state of 

*^^ "Plication. Volume mi. part 1 will soon appear, 130 pages being 

^^~*^«*dy in type, and yet Volume iv. is not complete and Volume 

'^^- is not yet undertaken. 

~^^ *^iCTOiiiA. — We have received the twenty-eixth report of the 

^_^^*^*~d of Visitors of this Observatory, in which is included the 

t>^**«^»al report of the Director, Mr. K'llery. The Bowrd refers to 

^ ^act that tlie Astronomer and his principal assistants an 
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approaching the a^ of retirement from active service, and recom- 
mend that inquiries should be made in England as to the posn- 
Irility of obtaining the services of qualified persons from British 
observatories ; and this paragraph we would commend to the 
attention of young professional astronomers. The Board refers 
among other matters to the desirability of converting the Great 
Melbourne Telescope into a refractor, and mentions that Sir 
Howard G-rubb has been in communication with the Astronomer. 
The Board is now disposed to think that it would be better to 
have a separate instrument. 

TJ.S. Natal. — " The new Naval Observatory buildings are not 
yet completed, and from present indications the removal from the 
old to the new observatory will not be accomplished until July 
1892/' Prof. Asaph Hall has been completing his double- star 
observations with the 26-inch equatorial before the instrument is 
removed to the new site, and a limited number of assistants have 
been diligent with the transit-circle and the 9*6-inch equatorial. 
With the latter the transit of Mercury on May 9 was observed ; 
and 25 observers responded to a circular issued by the Observatory 
on that occasion. There is difficulty in getting funds for com- 
pleting the reductions of the Transit of Venus (1882). 

WoLsnrGHAM. — Mr. Espin has discovered 120 new third-type 
stars, one fourth-type star, and five variable stars in the year 
1891 ; and he has also much miscellaneous work to record in his 
annual report — meteorological, electrical, and otherwise. We 
congratulate him on the clearing off of the debt on the Observatory. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

AsTBOKOMT Ajn) Abtbo-Physics. Edited by Wm. W. Paynb, 
Director of the Goodsell Observatory, Northfield, Minn., and 
Gbobob E. Hale, Director of the Kenwood Astro-Physical 
Observatory, Chicago, 111. (Annual subscription 4 dollars ; Pub- 
lished ten times a year.) — With the loist number the 'Sidereal 
Messenger' has i&ken a new name, an additional editor, and a 
new departure* Prof. Hale, on the occasion of his recent visit 
to Europe, discussed the project of a journal specially devoted to 
Astro-Pnysics with most of the leading European spectroscopista, 
and found the idea was cordially received. Eminent spectro- 
scopists in America were consulted and were equally favourable, 
and had it not been for the union with the ' Sidereal Messenger,' 
we should have had a separate Astro-Physical journal. As it ia, 
we have an enlarged journal, very similar in general character to 
the * Messenger.' 

By its new departure the * Sidereal Messenger ' will attempt to 
place Astro-Physics in its proper place, side by side with and equal 
to the Astronomy of position. It will endeavour to assist as much 

possible those investigators who *' are not so fortunate as to 
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bave easy access to the files of all journals, the umomerable publi- 
catioDH of learned eocieties, and th<? annale of all obserratories." 
For thia puqjose translationa and ntinTnts of important papers 
'irill be freely used, and original contributione are promiaed from 
most of the great authorities on Astrtf-PhyBics. 

The programme is an ambitious one, and in this first number 
xs carried out with energy and ability that should command success. 
Jndeed there eearaa a tendency to r.*ther overdo the main idea, 
:£or while i6 pages are devoted to " G-eneral Astronomy" (one of 
*:-be papers in this being, strictly sjieaking, a spectroscopic one), 
^^stro-Physics occupy 70 pages, tho usual "Current Celestial 
;;Chenon)eiia " and " A'ews and Notas "' bringing the number up to 
^^0 pages. All the articles ore eniiiieutly readable and are of great 
~«.'Alue, the standard being almost uniformly excellent. To particu- 
%^nit0 is difRcult under such cin-umstimcee. 

-Gicullent photugruphs uro tiitrnduced to Ulustrate a paper by 
j^?*- II. Biijelow on a " Photograpliif ^[ethod of determining Star- 
f^^rmnsits," and a paper by (icor^'e E. Halo on " £ecent Besutts in 
£*<:»iar prominence 1'hot.ography.'' Piute III. (to illustrate the latter 
f»^pGr) is specially remarkable, as showing a wonderful agreement 
l>^t%vi>ea photographs of a solar [irciminence taken at Chicago on 
' S9 X.July g, at 11.55 ''^^' mean lima, and a drawing of the same 
I>x-«»n3inence made at the same time by Herr Julius Fenyi, 8J., 
-l-^irtactor of the Ilaynald Observatory at Kalocaa, Hungary, The 
g^n^rat form is the same, and the estimated height, 80,000 miles, 
**• ici. esoellent agreement. 

^E'he * Messenger ' in its new form Las certiuuly entered upon a 
<^^X7x±«3r of increased usefulness, and has become essential to all 
^*"o*-lcers in Astro-Physica, while it will not, it is hoped, lose any 
**f its interest or value to workers in other departments of As- 
*'''*>»xoiny. We hope it will re(«i\e proper support from the 
S'*«:*-wiDg army of sjM'ctroscopi'-t'*, and wish it aU success. 

The Milkv Wat fhom tub NonrH Pole to 10° o* Sourn 
r^*50i.rNATios. Drawn at the Eui-l of Bosse's Observatory at Birr 
^^^tle by Otto Bokddicker. (Longman, Green & Co., price 30«.) 
This nork consists of four beautifully executed lithographic 
^^I>roductions of the drawing of the Milky Way as it appean to 
2^^' naked eye to Dr. Boeddicker, « liich he presented to the Boyal 
-^^■ti-onomical Society in November 1889, together with a briaf 

^^cription of the plates by the obseri'er. 
P^ Plate I. is a detailed drawing of the Section Cygnns— Scutom, 

la-te 11, of the Section Cassiopeia, and Plate III. of the Section 
■^***'igiB— Gemini— Monocerotis, In these plates an attempt has 
j~|^^n made to represent the differences of luminoei^ as th^ 
~*^'-*ially appeared, and careful notes are given in the introdnctoty 
■^'""^faoe pointing out where the artist believes that the pictures 
^*^ imperfect in this respect. Plate IV. is a general view on a 
rJJ^*ller scale, with the whole of the detail deliberately exaggerated. 

*** bluest praise is due to Mr. Wedey tat the cue andakill b^ 
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bfls bestowed apou the lithogtaphic reproduction of these drawings 
of the Milky Way. 

'•■ Dr. Boeddicker is to be congratulated upon the completion of 
his long and arduous task, which he carried out in a thoroughly 
conscientious manner, and upon the exceUent form in which the 
results of his work are published. He believes that ^Hhe first 
atep necessary towards a knowledge of the sidereal universe is a 
thorough apquaintance with the Milky Way as it appears to the 
naked eye,'' and has devoted the five years from Oct. 1884 to 
1889 in making a drawing of it as it appeared to him. It is 
remarkable that an observer having an opportunity of using the 
telescope with the largest aperture in the world, should have used 
the clear moonless nights, i, e., those most favourable for obser- 
vations of details in nebulie, in making a naJeecL-eye picture of the 
Milky Way. He seems to pride himself upon the &kct that he has 
not used optical aid of any kind, but he omits to give any details 
of the peculiarities of his own eyes. It is a well-known fact that 
it is practically impossible to find luiy two pairs of eyes exactly 
alike, and, knowing this, the stress laid upon the i^t that unaided 
eyes were used throughout eeems incomprehensible. A picture 
made with slight optical aid, such, for instance, as a pair of opera- 
glasses could have afforded, would ha^'B been more likely to repre- 
sent the actual structure of the Milky Way than any naked-eye 
drawing, and it would have been possible for other observers to 
check the drawing, for the opera- glasses to some extent correct 
visual peculiarities. All peculiarities depending upon loug or short 
sight would undoubtedly have been removed. As it is, we cannot 
help believing that some of the wisps and feelers introduced in 
these drawings are due to glare of stars or irradiation in the retinae 
of Dr. Boeddicker's eyes, and probably no other pair of eyes would 
see them in exactly the same manner or to the same extent as he 
does. 

The photographs of the Milky Way by Barnard, Eussell, and 
Wolf undoubtedly do not represent the Milky Way as it appears 
to the naked eye, since most of the stars on them are quite beyond 
the range of visibility. We scarcely follow the statement that 
** by superimposing the (naked-eye) drawing on the photographs 
some knowledge of the structure of the Milky Way in the line of 
sight may be obtained." There does not seem any reason for 
supposing that, because certain stars give an appearance of lumi- 
nosity to the sky, while other stars are only detected by long 
exposures, therefore the former stars are nearer the Earth than the 
latter. All the stars in the Milky Way are not of the same actual 
sice, and their apparent visual magnitudes, or their photographic 
magnitudes, are not measures of, or in any way directly Connected 
with, their distances. Unless this is so, it is difficult to see how 
^e are to get any definite idea of structure in the line of sight. 
• There can be no doubt that for the purpose of studying the 
structure of the sidereal universe the final resort must be photo* 
gvaphy, and by a series of photographs of the Milky Way, with 
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diffetrent exposures; somd idea can be formed of the distribution of 
the stars according to photographic magnitude ; but the value of 
naked-eye pictures is very small, and is difficult to» estimate unless 
we have full details of tii^ pet^uliarities of the eyes of the observer. 

It is to be regretted that the Milky Way is described as " nebu- 
lous matter" icind ''nebulosity" in many places in the preface. 
These terms have definite meanings, and are not synonyms for 
luminous matter and luminosity, the sense in which they are used 
here. The distinction between a nebula and a cluster is a rigid 
spectroscopic one, and cannot be insisted upon too forcibly, ami 
light from a large cluster, such as the Milky Way, is not " nebulous " 
light or "nebulosity," and the matter is not " nebulous matter." 

The work is an interesting addition to astronomical charts, and 
will be exceedingly useful to all observers who wish to carefully 
study the Milky Way. The labour involved in its production was 
enormous, and the detail shown far exceeds that indicated in any 
previous drawings of the Milky Way. 

AsTSONOMiGAL SociETi OP THE PACIFIC— Volume iii. No. 19 
(189 1) opens with Dr. Weinek's article on the Lick photographs 
of the Moon, which were submitted to him for drawing ; and very 
beautiful drawings he has made from them, to judge by the 
frontispiece. From a note by Prof. Holden we learn that the 
drawings are to be reproduced by heliogravure, which is found 
adequate and entirely satisfactory. " Some specimens have already 
been received, and they show conclusively that the question of 
reproducing wuch work is solved.'' 

Two papers by Messrs. Schaeberle and Campbell contain 
evidence that Jupiter's first satellite is elongated and the others 
practically roimd; and that the first and third rotate on their 
axes once in a revolution round the planet. Severvl drawings of 
markings on the third satellite are reproduced. 

Volume iv. No. 20 (1892) is a list of Members of the So<Jiety. 



Thb Dibtbibution of the Moon's Heat and its Variation 
WITH THE I^ASE. — The Utrecht Society of Arts and Sciences 
proposed as a sul^ect for their prize essay in the year 1890 the 
question of the Moon's radiant heat in difierent phases of the 
Moon ; Mr. Prank W. Very, who has been associated with Prof. 
Langley in similar researches, was awarded the prize for the 
investigation which now lies before us. 

The apparatus with which the observations were made, and 
■ which may be bnefly described as a siderostat and bolometer, was 
put at Mr. Yery's disposal by the authorities of the Allegheny 
Observatory, where the observations were made. This apparatus 
might be used in either of two ways; in one the whole lunar 
imagie would be projected on the sensitive surface of the bolometer, 
m the other particular regions of the Moon would be made in turn 
, toinSaeiibe the bolometer. Mr. Yery has adopted 1 he latter method. 
The luiMir. image having been projected on a white card pierpsd 
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\vith a small hole, the image of the region whose heat was to be 
measured was brought over this hole, through which tbe rays passed 
to the sensitive'surface of tie heat measurer. The results of this 
method are given in a series of 8 charts of the Moon in different 
phases, each chart representing a night's observation, for Mr. Ver^' 
has elected to give a few nights of good observation rather thnn 
many of inferior quality. On these charts are marked the different 
spots whose heat has been observed, corresponding tables give the 
measures, and isothermal lines inferred from these measures are 
drawn on the chart*. We thus have a convenient means of 
studying the varying radiation of any individual region under 
different conditions of Sun's altitude. For instance, it may be 
noted that on the part of the Moon to which the Sun is setting 
the heat-gradient appears steeper than on that part to which the 
Sun is rising. 

Finallv, bv dividing the Moon's surface into elements and 
effecting a summation of the corresponding " heat-volumes, the 
total heat of the Moon in its different phases is found. These 
results are laid down and a curve drawn which agrees fairly with the 
similar one found by Lord Rosse, although it m.ay be objected to the 
I)re8ent curve that it depends on too few observations. H. P. H. 



NOTES. 

The Mid-February Cold. — After the severe winter of 1890- 
189 1, we had hoped to somewhat escape any similar visitation 
during the present winter, and the rather genial weather ex- 
jierienced early in February seemed to give promise that we might 
consider that we were getting well through ; but this was not to be. 
On February 12 a cold period set in, lasting till February 20, and 
on some days during this period the cold was very severe, 
accompanied as it was by snow-storms and bleak winds. The 
lowest temperatures observed at Greenwich from February 16 to 

19 were 23^*2. i8°'8, 21°- 5, and 2i°*i respectively. During the 
period since 1841 temperatures lower than i8°'8 have been ex- 
j)erienced on these four days only in the year 1855, ^^ which year, 
on Feb, 17, the lowest was i8°'o, on Feb. 18, i3°'i,and on Feb. 19, 
T i°-i. Tlie mean temperature of the four days in this year was 
27^-6, 26'^'7, 28°*!, and 28°*9, respectively, below the average of 

20 years by ii°*2, I2°'2, io'''9, and io°'3. Lower mean tempera- 
tures than 26°*7 on these days, since 1841, have been observed 
also only in 1855, when that of Feb. 16 was 23°-8, Feb. 17, 
2i°*4, Feb. 18, 2o°-9, and Feb. 19, 22°-o. In regard to the lowest 
temperature, i8°'8, observed at Greenwich during the four days 
in question, it is to be remarked that a very much lower tempe- 
rature appears to have been recorded at other places in England. 

Comet Notes. — We continue the ephemeris of Wolfs Comet, 
though it is now too faint for any ordinary instrument: — 
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Brightness 0*89 00 Mar. 2 ; 0*49 oq Apr. 3. 

Gautier publishes (Ast. Nach. 3075) the following search 
ephemeris of Tempel's Comet (1867 II.) : — 

S.Decl. 



Mar, T. 

6. 

II . 

16. 



h 
17 



B.A. 

m 8 

6 53 
15 37 
24 3 
32 9 

There is a probable error of some 16 
n decl. 



O I 

18 10 

18 34 

18 58 
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26. 
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Apr. 5. 



B.A. 

h D) 8 

17 39 53 
47 II 

54 1 

18 o 20 



a Decl. 

O I 

19 44 

20 7 
20 30 

20 54 



m 



in the B.A., and 1^^ 



We continue the eenrch ephemeris of Winnecke's Comet, from 
—Ast. Nach. 3062 : — 
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N. Decl. 

O I 
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25. 
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6. 



B.A. 
h m 8 
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35 49 
30 28 

24 27 
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N. Decl. 

O I 

31 55 
33 37 
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The southern part of Ophiuchus, Serpens, the southern part of 
^Kootes, and Coma Berenices may be swept for Brooks' Comet 
C 1886 IV.). But the orbit is too uncertain to make a published 
phemeris of much value. 



The Lowndean Professorship, vacant by the death of Prof, 
-^.dsms, was filled on Saturday, February 19, by the election of Sir 
^iiobert Stawell Ball, F.E.S., St. Andrew's Professor of Astronomy 
Trinity College, Dublin. The electors were the Vice-Chancellor 
Dr. J. P. PeDe), the President of the Eoyal Society (Lord 
leWin), the President of the Astronomical Society (Mr. Knobel 
not in England at present), the Astronomer Eoyal, and the 
Lsiso, Plumian, and Sadlerian Professors (Sir G-. Gt, Stokes, 
ir. G. H. Darwin, and Mr. A. Cayley). The appointment does 
necessarily include the Directorship of the Cambridge Obser- 
vatory, which was assigned, by grace of the Senate, to the Plumian 
Fesaor in 1822, and held accordingly by Woodhouse (1822 to 
828), Airy (1828 to 1835), and Challis'(i836 to 1861). In 1861 
Challis wished to write a treatise on Hydrodynamics, and 
to be relieved from the care of the Observatory. As a 
'^omporary arrangement, therefore, Prof. Adams, the Lowndean 
^K^measor, undertook the directorship ; and this arrangement was 
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not reyised in 1883 when Mr. Darwin was elected Pluraian Pro- 
fessor in succession to Mr. Challis. There is thus some un- 
' certainty as to the directorship, which wfll be decided by the 
Observatory Syndicate. 

The Professorship is for Astronomy and Geometry ; and Sir 
Bobert Ball is thus peculiarly well fitted for the position ; for not 
only has he a well-deserved reputation as an astronomer, but he 
has developed a very complete geometrical theory which he has 
christened the " Theory of Screws." In heartily congratulating 
him upon his appointment, we may perhaps express a wish that 
the Observatory will be ultimately assigned to him and will claim 
a just share of his attention. Since Airy left it in 1835 the Cam- 
bridge Observatory has not taken its proper place in the astro- 
nomical world. • 



A YBBY clearly written article by Mr. J. B. Keeler on the 
" Elementary Principles governing the Efficiency of Spectroscopes 
for Astronomical Purposes " has been reprinted from the ' Sidereal 
Messenger* (No. 99), and it is worth a little trouble to acquire a 
copy for reference. Such principles, although elementary, are 
sometimes forgotten or even misapprehended by those who might 
be expected to keep them prominently in view, as Mr. Keeler 
very justly observes : and the paper also refers to some things not 
generally known, such as Lord Bayleigh's recent remarks on the 
resolving power of a spectroscope (see * Observatory/ No. 179, 
p. 294). 

No. 6 of Vol. X. of the Transactions of the New York Academy 
of Sciences contains an index *to an astronomical journal com- 
menced in 188 1 by Dr. Ealph Ck>peland and Dr. J. L. E. Dreyer, 
called ' Urania,* a name given up for outside reasons and replaced 
by that of * Copernicus.' This index furnishes a means of reference 
to many valuable papers that would be otherwise overlooked, as 
day by day the difficulty of tracing papers on special branches 
becomes greater even with the regular publications. We are glad 
that this work has been done. 

Wb regret to hear of the death of Mr. Joseph Kleiber, on 
February 12, at Nice. He was ill for nine months preceding his 
death. Originally an astronomer, he was attracted to Cambridge 
some few years back by what he had read of Cambridge^ mathe- 
matics ; and his work then had such fascinations for him that 
it was only by an effort that he returned to astronomy. While 
in England he was elected a Fellow of the B. A. S. on 1889 
December 13, and did a good piece of work in determining para- 
bolic orbits for the meteor-streams catalogued bv Mr. Dennino: 
(* Monthly Notices,* Vol. li. p. 407). 

Ebrata in the February Number of the ' Observatory.' 

P. 115: Mean Temperature i86i,/ar 49°*2 read ^x)°'%. 

>i ». t, 1889. ». 48 o ,. 48 '^^ 

' „ Departure from average j%$(t,/or -o°"5 read — o°*2. 

„ Mean Temperature for 40 years, ind Quarter, /or SS®"© read ^I'^'i. 
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JtfBEIINO OF THE EOTAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Friday, March ii, 1892. 

. ' B. J. SiOVE, M.A., F.E.S., Vice-Prasident (Past President), 

in the Chair. 

Sieretanes: H. H. Tubneb, M.A., B.Sc, and E. W. Maunder. 

Tn Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr» Maunder. One hundred and twelve presents have been 
MttYed since the date of the last Meeting. Those calling for 
mekl mention »re : — ' Comparative Photographic Spectra of the 
Ehin and Metals, and Comparative Photographic Spectra of 
HiA and Low Sun/ presented by F. McClean, Esq. ; Otto Boed- 
dijar— *The Milky Way from the ISorth Pole to 10° South 
Bedination, drawn at the Earl of Eosse's Observatory, Birr Castle,' 
jawiited by the Earl of Kosse ; Photographs of the Spectroscope 
it' tiie Kenwood Astro-Physical Observatory, Chicago, presented 
VJ^jrof.».E.Hale. 

A Tote of thanks was passed to the donors of the presents. 

JUr, Turner read an abstract of a paper on ** A New Binary Star, 
^58 If ".by Mr, S, W, Burnham, Mr. Burnhani discovered in 
1878 this fine triple star, the interest in which consisted of the 
fact that it was almost a replica of Zeta Cancri. Later measures 
have shown it is a binary revolving, according to Mr. Burnham, 
at a rate of 360^ in 58 years, which is almost exactly the period 
of i Cancri. With this star, however, the movement is direct, 
whereas with { Cancri the revolution is retrograde. 

Mr. Burnham has also contributed another paper, entitled 
*^ Observations of Nebula) with the 36-inch refractor of the Lick 
Observatory." This paper represents a great deal of laborious 
observation and computation. The observations were made in the 
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months of September, October, and November, 1891, while other 
work was being proceeded vith, but so as not to interfere with the 
micrometer measures of close double stars. A large number of 
nebulsB from Dr. Dreyer's new general catalogue have been exa- 
mined, and as a result of three months' work we have 50 pages of 
manuscript, each page containing several observations. Mr. Bum- 
ham is impressed with the necessity of determining the positions 
of nebolffi with accuracv, and has been measuring them with a 
micrometer and noting distances from and positions with regard 
to stars, thus laying up a store of material for determining any 
changes in the nebulee. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Burnham for his papers. 

Mr, Turner. The next paper is one with a melancholy interest. 
The Secretaries have received a letter from Mr. KJeiber, brother 
of one of the Pellows of the Society who has recently died, stating 
that the late Dr. J. Kleiber has left behind him a paper entitled 
" Displacements of Apparent H&diant Points of Meteor Showers, 
due to the Attraction, Eotation, and Orbital Motion of the Earth.*' 
The last wish of Dr. Kleiber was that this paper should be sent 
to the Society, but as he was ill for nine months preceding bis 
death, it might not be all that he desired it to be. The paper is 
of considerable interest, being an able discussion of the points 
mentioned in the title. He bad previously taken the careful ob- 
servations of Mr. Denning, and had reduced them so as to obtain 
parabolic orbits from the radiant -points recorded. 

In the present paper the theones of the Perseids and Andro- 
modes are fully developed, and the differences between ths two 
cases are carefully brought out. 

The paper does not lend itself very well to verbatim reading. 
The subject is one which has occupied the attention of several of 
our Fellows in recent months, and this discussion of the effects of 
orbital motion and of rotation on the position of the radiant will 
be extremely useful. With regard to the change of radiant of 
the Perseid swarm, Dr. Kleiber savs that the orbital motion of the 
Earth will explain the apparent shifting of the radiant with even 
greater accuracy than might have been expected. 

The Chairman. A great number of our Fellows knew Dr. Kleiber, 
and we shall all feel the loss we have sustained in his death. He 
spent many years amongst us in England, particularly at Cambridge, 
improving his mathematical reading, and afterwards turned the 
knowledge thus gained to the service of Astronomy. We must 
all regret that early death has snatched him from us. 

Mr, Turner, We have received several i)apers on the magnitude 
of the new star in Auriga, and Mr. Wesley has prepared a diagram 
showing the magnitudes determined by different observers. Those 
from Greenwich are photographic determinations, and vary from 
3*5 to 6-5. Prof. Pritchard's are made with the wedge photometer 
and by photography, and are consistently different from the 
Greenviich photographic results. Mr. Knott's agree with Prof. 
Pritchard's determinations, and are from eye comparisons with 
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rtiw in the Oxford calalf^e. This will probnbly account for 
Iheir i^reement with tbe Oxford results, and tbt-ir differences from 
iheOreeawichmagnitudea. Mr. UobertH' deter mi natioas are photo- 
gmphic, and while the Greenwich photographs andf he eye obser- 
VHtions of Pritc'hard aad Knott show considerable Tariationa, 
lir. Roberts' reeults show no appreciable variution at alL 

The AttroHomer Royal read his paper entitled "Photographic 
3(Bgnitude of Nova Auriija as determined at the Koyal Observatory, 
^jlreenwich." 

Unfortunately the cloudy weather has interfered with the ooo- 

"^Kiouity of the Heriea of observations at Greenwich, and the lioea 

■^■i zonnectiDg the observed points on the diagram which Mr. Turner 

^^fciu had prepared must not therefore be taken as defining the 

^^^c=3iagnitude of the star between the dates of observation. Another 

^^^^feaeral remark 1 will make is, that the photographic brightness of 

■^^C— be star is quite a different Ihing from the visual brightness; 

^^^^ ^erafore we must not be surprised to find that the star appears 

^k! "W^a the phott^raphic magnitude at one time to be brighter than in 

■:^^~Sie visual magnitude, while at another time it may be equal to it 

(=^^ JT fainter than it. If the star gets fainter during its history, as a 

rT=^^^w Blar commonly does, it will probably become red, and conse- 

•^K" wently photographically faint. 1 have not brought photographs 

^^^^^C3 show this star, because they would only have been similar to 

t^ 3K: 3e photographs I exhibited at the January meeting of the Societ;''. 

"ilHI!^ be discovery of this star was communicated in the first instance 

fa:^ ^ ^^ Dr. Copeland, who announced that an anonymous post-card bad 

i'^i^"l formed him that a new star had appeared. AEt^r we received 

t ^^fcae information at Greenwich, photographs were taken with ex- 

f ■ -jsures ranging from I? minutes to 15 seconds. For one plate we 

im. H-^ve an exposure of iz minutes, of 30 seconds, and of i 5 seconds ; 

i ^ iM r another plate an exposure of 4 minutes, 2 niinut«s,and i minute; 

i^'^r-Md for another plate 8 minutes and 6 minutes, so that we had ex- 

!sof 12 minutes.S minutes, 6 minutes, 4 minutes,! minutes, 30 

'), and 15 seconds. That was done with the object of getting 

^ s of the new star u'hich would not be too large to be fairly 

■.measurable and comparable with images of the fainter stars of the 

f ^^ 3i or 9th mag., which presumably ha!d been fairly well determined 

*^^ to brightness by Ar^'elandei', and which will be comparable with 

t^'^M'^ new star as it diminishes in brightness and becomes gradually 

^^^^■^ 'tinct. Tbe range from 12 minutes to 15 seconds would repre- 

•*^!*'«it 4*2 magnitudes, so, supposing the star was of tbe fourth luog., 

'*~* ■*? imnge of the nsw star with 15 seconds' exposure would be 

'^*^^* Kii parable in dimueter with the image of the comparison star of 

^ ~ ^^ mng, of 1 2 niiautes, and the intermediate exposures would fill 

" t^ tbe series. This therefore gave us not only the means of deter- 

"* ■ ning the mag. of the star, but of testing the law which had been 

*^*-«pted for coimecting size of image with exposure ; that is to say, 

''V*^l the square root ot* the diameter varies as the logarithm of the 

^^K^eof expotsuri;. The measures of the photographs have been made 

o2 
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on that the dark compaDions to the lines were suspected. It was 
on Feb. 7 that we obtained unmistakable evidence that many of the 
bright lines were accompanied on their more refrangible sides by 
corresponding dark lines, and this result was announced to the 
Koyal Society on Feb. 8. [A lantern-slide of the spectrum of the 
Nova photographed at South Kimsington on Feb. 7 was ])rojected 
on the screen.] The relative velocity indicated on all the photo- 
graphs taken is about 600 miles per second. 

The bright hydrogen lines are broad in the photograph, although 
under exactly the same instrumental conditions other stars gave 
perfectly sharp lines. 

[A slide was shown on \ihich the spectrum of the Nova was 
seen with the Hydrogen lines broad, while Arcturus on another 
part of the same plate showed perfectly sharp definition. 
Prof. Lockyer also showed a table of the wave-lengths measured 
in the spectrum of the Nova, together with bright lines in the 
spectra of the Wolf-Rayet stars as photographed by Prof. Pickering, 
the dark lines photographed in the Orion Stars at South Ken- 
sington, and the spectrum of the Nebula in Orion photographed at 
Westgate. The lines in the Nova were found to be mostly coin- 
cident with lines in these spectra. The photop^raphic evidence so 
far supports the collision theory of the constitution of new stars, 
and this view is endorsed by Prof. Pickering.] 

Mr, Knott. My estimations of the magnitude of the new star were 
made with a binocular field-glass of magnifying-power 5, the com- 
parison stars being ^ and 26 Auriga and L 10 143 from Pritchard's 
' [Jranometria Nova Oxoniensis.' The slight fluctuations of mag- 
nitude observed may perhaps be partly due to errors of observation. 
From Feb. 3 to 12 the star was 5*1 ; it then diminished to 5*9 on 
Feb. 22 and 23, rose to 5-6 on Feb. 25 and 27, 5*5 on Feb. 28, and 
since then has steadily diminished to 6-i on March 7. The 
approximate mean E.A. of the star was found on Feb. 20 to be 
5* 25"" z*'^^. The colour was noted as pale yellow, or pale yellow 
V ith a slight tinge of orange. The spectrum was observed with a 
small direct-nsion spectroscope fitting over the field-lens of an 
ordinary negative eyepiece of magnifying-power 200. The lines 
seen accorded with those observed by Dr. Copeland at Edinburgh. 

Mr, Jioberts, 1 photographed the region of the new star, with 
45 minutes' exposure, on Feb. 5, the first dear night after the 
receipt of the Edinburgh Circular, No. 22, announcing the disco- 
very. Two photographs, of 5 min. and 15 min., were laken on 
Feb. 13, and one with 3 hours on Feb. 18, an enlargement of 
which is now presented to the Society. Two others were obtained 
on Feb. 22, and two on Feb. 25. The margin of the star-image 
on the photographs is sometimes well-defined and sometimes nebu — 
lous and ill-defined. The diameter of the star-image was measured 
^-ith the pantagraver to -0001 of an inch, and the diameter on eac 
plate, together with those of D.M. +30° No. 899 and 26 Auriga? 
are given in the table. In no instance do the photographic imagi 
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of the Xova and the comparison stars differ by a qiiantity exceeding 
4 sees, of arc in a diamerer of 30 sees. 

The Astronanur Royal, The star Mr. Roberts used as a com- 
parison star was the one used at Greenwich, but we took the 
JDagnitude from photometric measures, and not from Argelander, 
.as Mr. Roberts has done ; there is therefore a difference of half a 
jznagnitude in the assumed magnitude of the comparison star. 
3Ir. Roberts says that in his results there was not a difference 
^f more than 4" in a diameter of 30". This corresponds to a 
"whole magnitude, and is a considerable quantity when we are 
^eah'ng with a variation of magnitude, as in this case. As 
ZMr. RobertA has said, there is really nothing contradictory in his 
^obserFations to those which have been made elsewhere. 

Mr, Maunder, The occurrence of this star came at a very 
^inopportune moment so far as spectroscopic work at Greenwich is 
^:2oncerned, since the old 12-iu. refractor had been dismounted and 
"^he new 28-in. had not come to hand. There was no telescope in 
"fcihe Observatory to which either of our spectroscopes could be 
^^pplied. Under these circumstances the Astronomer Royal 
irected me to use an object-glass prism which Sir Henry Thompson 
resented to the Observatory some time ago with the 9-in. photo- 
ic telescope. The 9-in. photo, telescope had, however, been 
^dapted for taking the solar photographs, and the prism had not 
n used in conjunction with it ; so when we set to work to tit 
ihe prism to the telescope several difficulties were encountered, 
%tA it was not until Feb. 18 that I was able to make the first 
exposure on the Nova. That was a failure, because the sky 
clouded before the exposure was completed ; but on Feb. 22 the 
ight was fine, and I got the only photograph of the Nova which 
"Xjve have secured. The spectrum is by no means a sharp one, for 
^he tube of the telescope was too short to get a sharp focus, and 
^he telescope being mounted on the same mounting as the Lassell 
^^reflector, the great weight of the latter caused considerable flexure 
"%irhen the telescope was away from the meridian, and it was found 
"^ery difficult to keep the star in its place in declination. The 
[photograph, however, shows the principal lines to which Mr. Lock- 
^er has drawn attention. I was able to measure six dark and 
:^fteen bright lines — the bright lines were principally those of 
Iiydrogen, of which all the lines were seen from F up to /3 of 
H>r. Huggins' series of lines typical of the photographic spectra of 
^he white stars. Six of these lines were fringed by a dark line on 
^Ue more refrangible side. The average displacement of the dark 
lines as compared with the bright was 18*3 tenth -metres ; that 
>¥ould correspond to a motion of a little over 800 miles per sec, 
T)ut owing to the want of sharpness of the lines these measures 
'vill probably not be very precise. I was able to get a view of the 
"visual part of the spectrum with the same instrument, and was 
mble to recognize as bright lines the C line of hydrogen, the D line, 
two lines between C and D, and five other lines, the most refran- 
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gible of n hich would be F, besides some lines further in the violet, 
which were seen on the photograph. That is as much as I have 
been able t>o see in the spectrum of this star. Personailj I felt 
it as exceedingly tantalizing that it should have come at a time 
when I was weaponless to deal with it properly. 

The. Agtronomer Royal. I should like to ask Mr. Lockyer and 
Mr. Maunder one question, and that is, How the wave-lengths of 
these lines have been determined ? 

Mr, Loehyer, The centre of the bright hydrogen lines were 
taken to be correct, and the other wave-lengths obtained from 
them. 

Mr, Maunder, I photographed the spectrum of fi Tauri side by 
side with that of the Nova, and the series of bright lines of which I 
spoke corresponded closely to the dark lines in ft Tauri. The 
lines in ft Tauri are those of hydrogen ; I therefore assunjed the 
wave-lengths Dr. Huggins has taken lor the hydrogen lines for 
the principal bright lines in the Nova, and computed the wave- 
lengths of the other lines by reference to them. 

Mr. Turner then read a paper by Prof, Fritchard — " Ob'^er- 
vations of the Magnitude of Nova Aurigae.'* Prof. Pritchard 
says in this paper that the Oxford determinations of magnitude 
depend upon observations with the wedjge-photometer and on 
photographs taken with the 13-inch photographic telescope. 
X AurigsB, magnitude 5*08, ^ AurigsB, 5*44, 26 Aurigje, 5*63, and 
L 1 01 43, 5*84, were used as comparison stars. The wedge-photo- 
meter results show a fall from 4*82 on Feb. 3 to 5*11 on Feb. 5, 
and a rise to 4*96 on Feb. 7, after which the magnitude fell 
steadily to 5*60 on Feb. 18, rising to 5*51 on Feb. 22, since which 
da^e it has diminished steadily to 5*89 on Maroh 7. The photo- 
graphs show a fall from 5-09 on Feb. 11 to 570 on Feb. 18, since 
which date only one determination has been made — 5*82 on 
March 7. 

The Chairman. We have been obsening the magnitude at 
Oxford, and our results agree very closely with those of Mr. Knott. 
According to estimates I made it was nothing like the magnitudes 
which have come out in the photographs at Greenwich. 

The Astronomer Royal. The photographic plate is different to 
the eye, and photographic magnitudes cannot be expected to always 
agree with visual ones. 

Mr. Taylor. Most of the observations which we have been able 
to make with the 5-foot reflector at Ealing are already familiar to 
most of the Fellows, having b ^en published in ' The Observatory ' 
for March. There is one point, however, which is of con- 
siderable importance, and that is with regard to the appearance of 
the bright lines with the narrowest slit possible in observing the 
spectrum. The observation was made at the request of Prof. 
Loi-kyer, who had found the lines broad and fluffy in his photo- 
graphed spectra, and wibhed to know whether this was due to any 
nebulous fringe round the star or to internal commotions. With 
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the uiTOvest slit it was possible to use we fonnd the lines per- 

ieetlr sharp and without wings or fringe of anj kind. The dark 

lines wvre more difficolt to obsen^e than the bright ones, and with 

a fairir wide sfit appeared broader than the corresponding bright 

cmes. The positions of the lines were not measured with suiB- 

oent ac cor acj to justify wave-length? being giren, but the rough 

^comparisons made fuUj agree with Mr. Maunder^s visual observa- 

"tnons. Thinking that the line in the green near 5005 might be 

"^riie well-known nebuha* line, a careful search was made for the 495 

2Sne almost alwajs associated with the 5005 in nebulae ; but no line 

"^K-as foond in that position. 

Father Sidffretnfs, Mr. Tavlor has raised a very important 
uestion : whether the breadth of the bright bands in the Nova is 
or not. The two plates shown on the screen by Professor 
cyer go to show that the breadth of the lines in the Nova 
natural, because those of An-turus are not widened. All my 
mm plates of the spectrum of Nova, taken at various altitudes of 
lie star and in very different atm<w*pheric conditions, show the 
breadth of the lines ; and ray experience at Stonyhurst 
IS been uniform through nearly two years, that, excepting a 
^^ight blurring of the lines at times, the same star always shows 
s lines in the same character independently of atmospheric con- 
[ions. The conclusion rather forces itself that the photographic 
te rereals a character of the lines which the eye cannot perceive. 
T^ Astronomer Boyal gave a brief introduction to a paper " On 
le Large Sun-spot of Feb. 5-17 and the associated Magnetic 
^Sl^^stnrbance.'* The large spot-group on the 8un from Feb. 5-17 
~as the largest ever photographed at Greenwich, and its preseniC 
associated with a great magnetic disturlmnce. Some parti- 
"^ilars of the spot-group may be of interest, though they must 
be imperfect pending the arrival of photogmphs from 
and Mauritius to supplement the Gretnx^iih series. Mr. 
will give an account of the slides of the stin-spot prepared 
x-om the Greenwich photographs ; and I have asked Mr. Ellis to 
iTe an account of the magnetic storm, together with a list of 
"Kxiagnetic disturbances in recent years, a large number of which 
««^ni to have been accompanied by sun-spots of an exceptional «ize 
or by some remarkable change in spots on the Sun. One remark 
T would make on the connection between sun-spots and magnetic 
disturbances, and that is that we must bear in mind that we 
cannot see what is going on on the other side of the Sun, and 
aomething may be going on there which may be the real cause of 
magnetic disturbances not associated with any large spots on 
the Tiaible face of the Sun. 

Mr, Maunder explained some photographs of the great group 
which were then thrown on the screen. The first photograph was 
taken on February 5, when the group had just come into view at 
the east limb. The total area of the group wbs then about 1532 
millionths of the Sun's visible hemisphere. The area of the group 
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had nearly doubled by the time of the next photograph, which 
vias not taken until February 13. The area on this day was just 
3000 millionths. (Besides the photograph showing the group on 
a large scale, a second was shown giving the entire disk, so as to 
bring out the proportion of the group to the entire Sun.) The 
group showed a rapid diminuiion in size after this, its area being 
2288, 1433, ^^^ ^3^9 ^^ ^^® i6th, 17th, and i8th respectively. 
(Photographs of the group on the last two days were shown, the 
group being close to the west limb on the latter date.) Mr. 
Maunder went on to say that the group had been seen again at 
the east limb on March 5. It had shrunk to very small propor- 
tions by this time, the total area of the group being only 208 
millionths and of the principal spot 10 1, one thirtieth, that is to 
say, of what it was on February 13. The group, however, tended 
to revive again during the next few days, and on March 7 and 8 
its area exceeded 500 millionths. The heliocentric latitude of the 
group had remained practically unchanged throughout, being 
roughly — 29°. The longitude appeared to show a slight diminution, 
but this is due to the rate of revolution of the Sun being less in 
high latitudes than the 25*38 days sidereal period used in the 
computations. Photographs of the spot-gyoups of November 1882 
and of April 1882, the only groups in the Greenwich record 
comparable with the present one as to size, were then shown. The 
group of November 1882 had an area of 2425 millionths. The 
April photographs showed two great groups on the Sun at the same 
time, one with an area of 2258, the other with one of 2109. 
Simultaneously with these three great solar outbursts there had 
occurred the three greatest magnetic disturbances which had been 
recorded during the entire time that regular sun-spot observations 
had been carried on at Greenwich. 

Mr. Ellis said that magnetic disturbances had much increased 
during the last year or two. The year 1890 w^as very quiet, as is 
always the case near to the times of minima of sun-spots ; in 1891 
there began to be activity, and during the late winter there has 
been considerable disturbance, culminating in the great disturbance 
of February 13. Other disturbances indeed occurred on January 5, 
March i, and March 6. The disturbance of February 13 compares 
with those of 1882 April and i»82 November. That of 18S2 
November was probably the greater. The disturbance of 1892, 
February 13, commenced at 5** 32"* Greenwich Civil Time, and 
terminated on the evening of February 14. Sometimes the mag- 
netic outburst consists of two storms with a calm period of some 
hours between. This was the case in 1882 April and November, 
in 1892 February there was no such break. (A lantern represen- 
tation of the disturbance of February 13 was here shown, and the 
variations, whiih were large in all elements, explained.) In regard 
to the endeavour to trace connection between large sun-spots and 
magnetic disturbances, it appears that one or more large disturb- 
ances will usually occur during the life of any unusual sun-spot ; but 
we are unable to say why a disturbance should occur more at 
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anT one time than another, as thej will sometimes be considerable 
with the ipot oo the other side uf the Suu. A large sun-spot is 
prubaUj the risible effect of some influence we cannot directlj 
measure ; so also with the magnetic disturbance. We seem to be 
comparing two effects, and ^not either one with the direct cause. 
A curioujs point is that magnetic disturbance seems to be more 
frequent in spring and autumn than at other times. Thus, taking 
for the last 50 jears the Greenwich records, disturbances are two 
or three times as frequent before and after the vernal or 
autumnal equinox than at the solstices. But magnetic disturb- 
ances depend generally on the rise and fall of sun-spots, in which 
we do not expect to find an annual period ; so that something 
seems to depend on the Earth's orbital position. Magnetic dis- 
turbances frequently commence with great suddenness ; the 
greatest movements in 1882 April and 1892 February occurred at 
sight, the greatest in 1882 November at noon. Magnetic pheno- 
mena open out many interesting questions for discussion. 

Captain Steele. Does the magnetic disturbance attributed to 
8un-spots take place at the same moment over the entire surface 
of the Earth, or when the Earth's diurnal motion brings the sun- 
spots in line of observation ? 

Mr. Ellis. The disturbance takes place at the same absolute 
tame over the entire Earth. 

Jdr, IitwardM. I should like to learn from Mr. Ellis whether he 
lias recorded any considerable magnetic disturbances during the 
time any of these large spots were moving round on that side of 
^he Sun turned away from the Earth ? 

Mr, EUis. The disturbance usually occurs when the spot-group 
x^ at or near the central meridian of the Sun's visible disc, and I 
clo not know of any case where a magnetic storm was directly con- 
nected with a large group known to be on the side of the Sun 
'turned awav from us. 

Mr, Isaac Roberts exhibited by the lantern on the screen two 
Y^egatives of Sirius showing a number of streaks round the star. 
^tlie streaks resembled those which be found amongst the stars in 
't^he group of the Pleiades, but he did not think they indicated 
't^ebulosily round Siritis, and he had not mode up his mind to what 
o«u8e they were to be attributed. He is engaged investigating the 
^xibject, and at present would not pronounce his opinion, but the 
streaks were botti remarkable and suggestive. 

The Astronomer Royal. The question of arranging some local 
Oientre, in communication with the " Central stelle " at Kiel, for 
distributing information about astronomical discoveries has been 
Hientioned to-night. I do not chink it would be difficult to arrange 
for a number of English observatories to send a joint subscription 
to the '* Centralstelle '' at Kiel, and then to distribute the informa- 
tion received from that organization amongst themselves from a 
local centre, thus saving the expense of separate telegrams from 
Kiel. The only requirement is a centre where some one will be 
riways on the spot to receive and distribute news, and if a suitable 
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place of this kind can be suggested there ought to be no difficulty 
of any kind. This arrangement has, I believe, been carried out in 
Eussia, where Pulkowa distributes to the other Itussian observa- 
tories ; but this is a work which could not advantageously be under- 
taken in this country at G-reenwich, as there would be considerable 
loes of time in transmission from London to the Observatory at 
Greenwich and back, and there would be delay at times when there 
happened to be no one on the spot available for the purpose. 

The following papers were announced : — 

O, Comstock. " The Reappearance of Saturn's Ring." 

J. Klnber, '* Displacement of Apparent Radiant Points of 

Meteor Showers, due to the Attraction, Rotation, and Orbital 

Motion of the Earth." 

S. W, Burnham, " Observations of Nebulae with the 36-inch 

Refractor of the Lick Observatory." 
S. W. BumJiam. ** A new Binary Star, /3 581." 
J, TthhutU "Results of Double-Star Measures at Windsor, 

New South Wales, in 1891." 

J. Mitchell. ** Maxima and Minima of Variable Stars observed 

during the years 1889-91." 

Rev, A. Freeman, ** Occultation of y^ and y^ Virginis." 

A. M. W. Downing. "The apparent places of close Polar 

Stars." 

Isaac Roberts. " Photograph of the Region of Nova Cygni." 
Isaac Rohrrts. ** Photographs of the Region of Nova AurigaB." 
\V. H. M. Christie. " Photographic Magnitude of Nova 

AurigflB as determined at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich." 
"On the Large Sun-spot of Feb. 5-17, and the associated 

Magnetic Disturbance." CJommunicated by The Astrotwmer Royal. 
George Knott, " The New Star in Auriga." 
Prof. C. Fritchard, " Preliminary Note on the Magnitude of 

the New Star in Auriga." 

A. Marth, " Ephemeris for Phvsical Observations of Mars, 

1892." 
A. Marth. " Ephemeris of the Satellites of Saturn, 1891-92." 
E, W. Maunder. " Note on the Spectrum of Nova Aurigae." 
H. II, Turner. " On an Annual Inequality in the R-D Cor- 
rection." 

Frof G. W. Hough. " Observations of the Spots and Markings 

on the planet Jupiter made at the Dearborn Observatory." 

« 

Arthur Gibbons, Science, Art, and Technical School, Brierly Hill, 
Dudley, \i as duly elected a Fellow of the Society. 

The following Candidates were proposed for election as Fellows 
of the Society : — 

Rev. W. H. Addison, 8 West Chapel Street, Mayfair, W. (pro- 
posed by E. J. Spitta) ; Henry Baynham, Lieut. R.N., Captain of 
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H.M.S. 'Wrflealey' Tr»ining-9bip (proposed by David Gill); 
Hmmpkrtif Barker Chamhtrlin, lo^J tJixteenth Street, Denver, 
Colanda, XJJi.A. (proposed by H. H. Turner) ; Ouo Jafft, German 
CoiudI, Kin Edar, Stnndtown, Belfast (proposed by J. L. £. 
Drerer) ; Charit* Hrnri/ Johnt, M.A., Althorpe House, Waverley 
Gro'.e,Hendon, Middlesei (proposed by J. D. MfClure) ; WiUiam 
Gnaa MaeOrryor, i8 Coleman Street, E.C. (proposed hi Robert 
Gram); Capt. B. Ji^yiuiltU, Lieut. E.X.E^ U.S.S. 'Pretoria,' 
^«uthampt(» (proposed bv D. Forbes) ; Albert Eiiward Wattoa, 
3.A-,f.E.MetJioc., Whitgift Grammar School, Crovdon (propo^ 
MtY Chariea B. Xeale). 



BRITISH ASTRONOMICAL ASSOCIATION. 

"LM-'^x fourth ordinary Meeting of the second sessi'in was held on 

"%*'efdnesday,Feh. 24,at Barnard's Inn Hnli, Holbom, Capt. Noble, 

t £k^ President, in the Chair. Fourteen new Members were elected, 

iM. KTB*! the names of nine Candidates for election were read and slih- 

^MTbe B^T, T. E. Espin ^ve an account of bis researches on the 

.^a ^^-^m Star in Auriga. He stated that the most remarkable hues 

^^^^s- mr-v : an intense black one on the more refrangible side of D ; a 

& ■- •a.s^Bt namber of bright lines in the yellow, a bright line which he 

tfcA-«=» vjght was the chief uebulor line : a similar line which Prof. 

T ^~* *z-X yer conaidered to be the second nebular line, but Mr. Espin 

t*-»^:*"«jght the second nebular line should be nearer the red. Next 

C^*-**^** four bright lines close together, having their edges towards 

***-^^^ violet perfectly sharp and towards the red less distinct, which 

^*~^ further magnification seemed to be rather flutings than lines. 

.^-^"*i-^r Feb. i6 the. D line had gradually faded. On Feb. 2 he madt» 

i~^ X3[iagnitude 5"6, and it gradually rose till on the 8th it was 4-7. 

^E*-«r this it again diminished till on the 20th it was 5-8. 

I^lie President remarked that he had observed the star a few 
^^■ya and noticed its change of brightness. Mr. Itanyard asked 
^*^ether Mr. Espin could give any eiident* supporting the theory 
*«■ i.'ts being a binary star. 

Ur. Maunder said that from a photograph of the spectrum 

token at Oreen^\ifli, be thought the bright lines were deReuted 

to'wards the red a» compared with the dark lines ; this was borne 

k oai by a photograph taken at S. Kensington, and this would indi- 

^k rale that the alar was a binary, whose compim^nts had a relative 

Vk vt^lurity in the line of sight of 500-600 miles per second. 

^fc ATr. Cottam read a paper by Miss E. Brown on ibe Great Sun- 

V spot Group of Feb. 5-18, illustrated by lantern slides taken from 

■ ber drawings. 

I Mr. Holmes and Mr. Adams (.-ailed attention to the fact that 

I observers did not take any note of the depth of the nuclei of Sun- 
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spots, which would be necessary in order to obtain doSnite results 
with regard to their magnetic effects. 

In reply to a question as to whether magnetic effects had been 
noticed, Mr. Adams stated that the telegraph lines were greatly 
affected on the afternoon of the 13th, when the Sun-spot was on 
the meridian. 

Mr. Maunder stated that a sharp disturbance of the magnetic 
instruments at Greenwich had taken place on Feb. 13, and he also 
said that the group was the largest over photographed at 
Greenwich. 

Miss Gierke pointed out that great Aurorae were seen in 
America. 

Mr. Cottam stated that on Saturday evening, Feb. 13, the whole 
western sky appeared of a bright rose-colour. 



EOYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At the Meeting of this Society on Wednesday, March 16, Dr. C, 
Theodore Williams, the President, delivered an Address on the 
Value of Meteorological Instruments in the Selection of Health 
Resorts. He drew attention to Thermometers, maximum and 
minimum, as the foundation-stone on which Medical Climatology 
rests, and instanced effects of extreme cold or heat on the human 
organism. The direct rays of the Sun are of the greatest import- 
ance, and in health resorts should be utilized to the full ; in fact, 
only climates where during the winter months even a delicate 
person can lie or sit for several hours a day basking in the sun- 
shine are to be recommended for most complaints, and the various 
forms of sunshine-recorders are used to aid the medical adviser in 
choice of such health-stations. After referring to the value of 
rain-gauges, hygrometers, and barometers. Dr. Williams stated 
that many health-resorts owe their reputation almost solely to 
their shelter from cold winds ; for instance, the adyantage in 
climate which Hy^res and Mentone enjoy over Marseilles is chiefly 
due to their being more sheltered from the mistral or north-west 
wind, the scourge of the lower valley of the Rhone from Valence 
to Avignon. He went on to describe the climate of the Riviera, 
illustrating it by lantern-slides from recent photographs, including 
views of Hyeres, Costabella, Cannes, Nice, Mentone, San Remo, 
&c. ; and he showed the three principal causes of the warm winter 
of this region to be: — (i) the southern latitude; (2) the pro- 
tection from cold winds by mountain-ranges : and (3) the equa- 
lizing and warming influence of the Mediterranean Sea, which 
being practically tideless is always equally potent, not varying nirh 
hour and season. Dr. Williams mentioned the weak points of the 
South of France climate with its blustering mistral, its occasional 
hise^ its moist sirocco wind, but summed up the Riviera winter 
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climate as being, as a whole, (^lear, bright, and Atj, with fog and 
mist practically uiiknowD, with a wiuter temperature of 8° to io° 
higher than England, though subject to considerable nocturnal 
rTkdiation, with about half the number of rainy days and four or 
five times the number of bright ones which we can boast of, with 
cold winds and cold weather, without which it would lose its 
healthgiving efiTi^ls, 

Aft«r the delivery of this address the Meeting was adjourned in 

ftrder to allow the Fellows and their friends an opportunity to 

inipect the ' Exhibition of laatrumeuts relating to Climatology, 

which had been arranged in the rooms oF the Institution of Civil 

Eagineers, 25 Great George Street, The Meteorological Office 

showed a set of instruments necessary for the equipment of a 

«liinatological station, viz. Steveuson thermometer-screen, fitted 

"^cith dry-bulb, wet-bnib, maximum and minimum Ihermometere, 

.^□d also a rain-gauge. Thermometers were alan shown for ascer- 

tf::&ining the temperature ou the ground, under the ground, and at 

^s distance, as well as for recording temiierature continuously. 

^^^rious forma of sunshine- recorders were exhibited, as well as a 

sr* Lx.n)ber of actinometers and solar radiation instrumentK for nscer- 

4;^^KjB3iiig the heating effect of the solar rays. The Exhibition iii- 

vT-^cxcled a large and interesting eollection of hvgro meters, al^ 

i-aT <i" %-«ral rain-gauges and other instrunients. Araon^ the curio- 

^J-*::m^s was a piece of plate-glass which was "starred" during a 

t- 'Mm «.a.julergtorm ou August 21, 1879 : this was not brolien, but it 

*"~ -ra TT a number of wavy, hour-like lines. The Exhibition contained 

^ -l^M.Tge number of beautiful photographs of cloud, lightning, and 

s^=M «»-«r-Bcene8, as well of the damage done by the destructive 

t«3»:K-«::»ado at Lawrence, Mass., U.S.A. The Exhibition remained 

«>I*'^^«i until Tuesday, the sand. 



SeUnographical Notes. 

_^^*<jBiDOinua. — Apart from the beautiful telescopic picture which 

*'*_*-*'* large ring-plain preseurs during the early stages of sunrise, it 

>^^*ll repay careful examination on account of the manifold details 

i*- ^ia.ffndes, and the curiouji group of craters with which it js 

»*^<:>«ated on the north. There are, besides, records, from the 

t.*-*^**-^ of Sebriiter downwards, of anomalous appearances in con- 

t*^*^tion with olijecta in the interior, which seem to justify a 

*'^*'**F*ieion that something of the nature of an obscuring m^ium has 

t«"<:>**a time to time affecrtiid their visibility, and has otherwiae 

»***>*iitied their usual aspect, which render it very desirable that it 

•"^tUd be kept under close obaervatiin. 

. Perhaps the most pluaaini; and satisfactory view of the forma- 

t^otj. ari(j its surroundings is obtained when the west long, of tha 

tftor-nin^ terminator is about 24°. The floor at this phase being 

pwnrticajly free from obscuring shadows, — the deep central crater 
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A with its neighbonrinj; hills, the remarkable ridges and clefti in 
the interior, and tbe black projections of the peaks on the eastern 
wall on the grey surface oE the Mare Serenilatli are then observed 
to the best advantage. 

Posidonius, like Taruntiu<i, displays very clear indications of an 
inner c-oncentriv ring, which is well-marked on the west and aouth, 
and still better, for a short distance, on the auuth-eaat. The 
latter section ultimately runs down to the level of the floor, its 
direction being prolonged by a rill £(iu Nelson's Map IIL)neariy up 
to the north-eaateru border. SfhmidL atid Neisou both show very 
prominently the rill i), which traverses the interior in an axial 
direction from north' to south, and runs amij tbe crowd of little 
bills west of A. It is not, hon'eier, an easy object at anr time, 
certainlv not under morning illumination. It is generally seeo 
best under a setting sun, about the time when the evening 
terminator lies near Caucby. Ou the north it abuts at right 
angles on what appears to me to be a crater-rill, though Schmidt in 
the place of this object draws a curved mountain. Nelson's deft, 
>/■, answ'ers to the western section of it ; but at 7" on February 3, 
this year, it was traced to a point more than halfway between the 
(toulh end oE ij and the gap k in eastern wall. The cleft at the 
southern end of n is always a more or less conspicuous feature 
under oblique light. What is commonly seen, is, I think, a coarse 
valley between parallel ridges and not the delicate crater row 
shown by Schmidt north of these objects, 

Schrfiter devoted much attention to Posidonius and the vicinity, 
and during the course of his observations noticed on several occa- 
sions a very rem.irkable phenomenon in connection with tbe deep 
crat«r A on thii floor, vin., at a time when, according to the phase 
that prevailed, it should bare been filled with bloctc shadow, do 
trace of any shadow was apparent. Many years after this, on 
April 7, 1821, when the formation was under a low rising sun, 
Gruithuisen saw a similar appearani.'e. Though the details on the 
floor were dlstiiietly defined, the great central orat«r cuntBined no 
shadow in its iaterior and so few indications of any shade, that its 
place could only be tletucted with difficulty, Tet, strange to say, 
on the next night the ci-uter A included a distinct shadow and 
presented its usuiil aspect, Miidler is snid lo Imvu of tun looked for 
this remarkable appearance, but ne\er sui-cfeded in seeing it. 
Whatever views may be held resjieeting the eristence of an 
appreciable lunar atmosphere, tbe probability of the emission of 
guses from a body like the Moon, which almost everywhere displays 
such unmistakable signs of the results of the reaction of the 
interior on the exterior surface, will hardly be questioned. Those 
who have given much attention to the observation of clefts and 
other small details frequently meet with anomalies relating to the 
visibility of these objects which can aiiparently only be accuunt«d 
for by supposing tbat a vaporous veil of some kiud (due to no 
terrestrial cause) enshrouds and conceals them from sight. 

Many of Gruitbuisen's observations, eapecially those rehiting to 
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defts, were for a loog time regarded as the resuUs of his lively 
inueinatioii, and were conaequeatly received with Hceptinsm ; but 
the lunar work of the lait 25 or 30 ye&M in this direction has very 
generally confirmed the accuracy of his records and has certainly 
tended to add to his reputation a.s an ob^rver. Both he and 
Schroter were perhapa over credulous on the subject of visible 
changes on the lunar surface, while Madler n-as uniluly biassed on 
tbo opposite aide. Dogmatism in the present imperfect state of 
wlenography ought to have no place in a queatioa which should 
be approached with an open mind. O-ruithuisea was so excellent 
and experienced an observer that his circumstantial confirmation 
of Schrtiter's statements relating to Posidonius A, inst«ad of being 
fassed over as worthless, shoiild lt»d to a more sustained and 
criticai scrutiny of lunar detail, in this and other quarters, than 
iiAa hitherto been made. 

7he large ring-phiin Uaniell with its central mountain, the 

^rroup of craters in the region immediately north of Posidonius, 

Azxd the depressions closely associated with the wall, are all note* 

wociby features, — the crarer I, and a second, somewhat smaller, to 

- tl^^^ north of it causing an interruption in its continuity. Lohr- 

rwn^^Mia discovered a minute crater on the northern rim of the 

^<*x-mjier, which was not again observed till it was re-detected in 

x^-^-i, by Mr. Sadler. 

j^ small crater south of Posidonius b appears to form the 
^<:» ^T-them terminntiou of the great serpentine ridge which extends 
"^■^*-»'»3i this point to the Prom. Acherusia near Pliny. The curious 
'^3''fc:^aila of the northern section of it may be well studied when 
^^^^ western long, of the morning terminator is about 35°, The 
'^K'-a^sctunl connection between Posidonius and Charconac is not 
'^ *.! M. »tactorily represented in any of the maps, nor are the very 
*- K fi^S.cult details within the latter formation correctly shown, 
"»=»^«umoBt Houw, Shaknpeara Rood, T. GwYN ElGEB. 

Bedfotd, 189*, liar. 19. 



JOHN COUCH ADAMS. 

"^^ ^^" "the de-ath of Professor Adams, £ngland has lost the greatest 

***^*'"fctematical astronomer she has ever produced, Newton alone 

^^^*^^^pted. The analytii'a! mechanism required to trace the conse- 

1J**^**3ce8 of the Newtonian law has been devised and developed 

^^*-**^3»t exclusively upon 1 he Continent, and Newton's own country- 

^"■=». have had but little share in carrying on bis work. The 

^^^**»es of Clainuit, Eulcr, Lagrange, Laplace, and Gauss follow in 

*-*-»ral sequence upon that of their great master; but till we 

i.» ^**« to Adams, there is no Englishman who can claim a place in 

Yj,^^^ illustrious succession. His discovery of the planet Neptune 

*^^ **aathematical calcuintioii, his memoir upon the secular accelera- 

j^.^-^^ of the Moon's mean motion, and his determination of the 

^** * of the November meteors, already take their place in the 

^*" K>L. XV. p 
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history of astronomy. He was a consummate master of all the 
refined and delicate methods with which the genius of the greatest 
mathematicians has endowed the suhject of celestial mechanics, as 
well as of the detailed processes by which theory and obser\ ation 
are connected. No mathematician of our time has shown greater 
power or versatility in tlie treatment of the many difficult problems 
presented to us by the lunar and planetary theories, and it may 
safely be said that no mathematical astronomer was ever more sure 
of arriving at accurate conclusions by methods of such compli- 
cation and difficulty. 

John CoroH Adai^s was bom on June 5, 18 19, at the farm- 
house of Lidcot, seven miles from Launceston, in Cornwall. His 
father was a tenant farmer, and his mother possessed a small 
estate of land of her ow^n. 8he had also inherited her uncle's 
library, and these books, which included some on Astronomy, were 
his early companions. At the village school at Laueast he made 
rapid progress, and was learning Algebra before he was twelve 
years old. At this age he went to a private school at Devonport, 
kept by the Bev. John Couch Grylls, a first cousin of his mothers. 

He remained under Mr. Grylls's tuition for a good many years, 
first at Devonport and afterwards at Saltash and Landulph, and 
received the usual school training in Classics and Mathematics. 
Astronomy has been his pas>ion from very early boyhood, and at 
1 4 years of age he made copious notes and drew tiny maps of the 
constellations. He read with avidity all the astronomical books 
to \*hich he could obtain access, and in particular he studied 
the ai^tronomical articles in Eees's Cyclopaedia, which he met 
with in the library of the Devonport Mechanics' Institute. In the 
same library he came across a copy of Vince's Fluxions, which was 
his first introduction to the higher Mathematics. 

He showed such signs of mathematical power, that in 1837 the 
idea of his going to Cambridge was entertained. He accordingly 
entered St. John's College, Cambridge, in October 1839. During 
his undergraduate career he was invariably the first man of his 
year in the College examinations, and in 1843 he graduated as 
Senior Wrangler, being also first Smith's Prizeman. In the same 
year he was elected a Fellow of his College. 

His attention was draw^n to the irregularities in the motion of 
Uranus by reading Air/s Eeport upon recent progress in Astro- 
nomy in the British Association volume for 1832-33, and on 
J"ly 3> 1841, he made the following memorandum : — *' Formed a 
design at the beginning of this week of investigating, as soon as 
possible after taking my degree, the irregularities in the motion 
of Uranus which are yet unaccounted for; in order to find 
whether they may be attributed to the action of an undiscovered 
planet beyond it ; and if possible, thence to determine the elements 
of its orbit Ac. approximately, which would probably lead to its 
discovery." This memorandum was made at the beginning of his 
second long yacation, when he was in his twenty-third year. 
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In 1843, the year in which he took his degree, he attempted a 
first rough solution of the problem on the assumption that the 
orbit was a circle with a radius equal to twice the mean distance of 
Uranus from the Sun. The result showed that a good general 
agreement hetween theory and observation might be obtained. In 
order to make the data employed more complete application was 
made through Professor Challis to the Astronomer Koyal for the 
results of the Greenwich observations of Uranus. When these 
were obtained, Adams undertook a new solution of the problem, 
taking into account the most important terms depending on the 
first power of the eccentricity of the orbit of the supposed dis- 
turbing planet, but retaining the same assumption as before with 
respect to the mean distance. In September, 1845. he communi- 
cated to Professor Challis the values which he had obtained for 
the mass, heliocentric longitude, and elements of the orbit of the 
assumed planet. The same results, slightly corrected, he took with 
him to the Eoyal Observatory, Greenwich, on October 21, 1845. 
The paper which he left at the Observatory on this occasion also 
contained a list of the residual errors of the mean longitude of 
Uranus after taking account of the disturbing effect of the new 
planet, at dates extending from 1690 to 1840. 

On November 10, 1845, Leverrier presented to the French 
Academy an elaborate investigation of the perturbations of Uranus 
produced by Jupit^er and Saturn, in which he pointed out several 
small inequalities which had previously been neglected. After 
taking these into account, and correcting the elements of the 
orbit, he still found that the theory was quite incapable of ex- 
plaining the observed irregularities in the motion of Uranus. 

On June i, 1846, Leverrier presented to the French Academy 
bis second memoir on the theory of Uranus, in which he concluded 
that the unexplained irregularities in the motion of Uranus were 
due to the action of an undiscovered planet exterior to Uranus. 
He investigated the elements of the orbit of such a planet and, 
assuming its mean distance to be double that of Uranus, and its 
orbit to be in the plane of the ecliptic, he found that the most prob- 
able value of the true longitude of the disturbing body for the 
beginning of 1847 was about 325°, but he did not give the 
elements of the orbit or the mass of the planet. 

The place thus assigned by Leverrier to the disturbing planet 
differed by only 1° from that given by Adams in the paper which 
he had left at the Greenw ich Observatoiy seven months earlier. 

Professor Challis commenced the search for the planet with the 
Northumberland telescope of the Cambridge Observatory on July 
29, 1846, three weeks before the planet was in opposition, and tlie 
observations were continued for two months. His plan was to 
examine a aiodiacal zone having its centre in the ecliptic at 325° of 
longitude, and extending 15° of longitude in each direction from 
the central point, and from 5° north latitude to 5° south latitude. 
He propo8ed to make two sweeps over each portion of the zone, so 
that, when the observations were compared, a planet could be at 

p2 
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once detected bv its motion in the inten^al. For the first few 
nights the telescope was directed to the part of the zone in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the place indicated bv theory. Un- 
fortunately the obseivations were not immediately compared with 
each other, or Professor Challis would have discovered, what he 
found afterwards to be the case, that he had actually observed the 
planet on August 4 and August 12, the third and fourth nights 
of observation. The star map of the Berlin Academy for Hora 
xxi. of right ascension had lately been published, but the English 
astronomers were not aware of its existence. By the help of this 
map the search would have been extremely easy and rapid, as the 
observations could have been compared with the map as faet as 
they were made. 

On September 3, 1846, Adams communicated to the Astronomer 
Eoyal a new solution of the problem, supposing the mean distance 
of the planet as originally assumed to be diminished by about the 
^th part. The result of this change was to produce a better 
agreement between the theory and the later observations, and to 
give a smaller and therefore a more probable value of the eccen- 
tricity. Meanwhile, on August 3, 1846, Leverrier had presented 
to the French Academy his second paper upon the place of the 
disturbing planet, which, however, did not reach this country till 
the third or fourth week in September. In this elaborate paper 
Leverrier obtained. elements of the orbit of the disturbing planet 
which are very similar to those obtained in Adams's second solu- 
tion. Leverrier communicated his principal conclusions to Dr. 
Galle, of the Berlin Observatory, in a letter received by him on 
September 23, 1884; *i"d, by comparing his observations with the 
Berlin star-map, Dr. Galle found the planet on the same evening. 

Adams's researches therefore preceded Leverrier's by a con- 
siderable inrerval ; and, in spite of the delny in commencing the 
search, it had been carried on at Cambridge for nearly two months 
before the planet was found at Berlin. Adams's investigation may 
be regarded ns having been completed on October 21, 1 845, when he 
left his paper at the Koyal Observatory. This was three weeks 
before Leverrier's memoir, showing that the irregularities could 
not be attributed to the known planets, was presented to the 
French Academy, and more than seven months before the date of 
presentation of his second memoir. It is to be noticed also that 
in this second memoir Leverrier did not give the elements of the 
orbit or the mass of the planet which were contained in Adams's 
paper of October 21. As we know, Adams had resolved to under- 
take the work in 1841, and his first solution was effected, as soon 
as he had leisure, in 1843. I^ i^ ^^ ^ supposed that Leverrier 
did not attempt the actual solution until after the completion of 
his memoir of June i, 1846. 

Although the conception of universal gravitation was present to 
Nekton's mind in 1665, we may date the beginning of the in- 
vestigations which ended in the publication of the * Principia ' from 
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the letter which Xewtoo wrote to Hooke oa Xov. 28, 1679, by 
Hhich be was led to consider the form of an orbit. In cousi— 
queoct) of Halley'e visit to liim at Cambridge iu 1684, he returned 
to ttw Hiibject and began the * Principia,' which was completed 
tud publiaued by July 5, 1687. Then followed the yeara when 
Newioii'a law was on its tria], and we may fairly say thai the final 
and inexorable proof bad beenattained when, on October 21, 1845, 
Adams took to Ureea^ich the paper by means of which the new 
planet might bavo beeu at onco iliacovered. This date may 
therefore be regarded as marking a distinct epoch iu the hlsiory of 
gntTitatioual aetronoiny *. 

There ia sometbiog romantic in the fact that this brilliant 
result was etl'ected by no young a uian. The problem was 
one of great difficulty t; he had no help; and there were no 
books, it is interesting to uotice the coutideuce he felt iu the 
sufficiency of the Newtonian taw to account for all the irregularities 
111 Che motion of Uranus ; absolutely rejecting every otiier hypo- 
tbuis, and relying implicitly upon tkia law alone, he undertook his 
IsboriouH and dithcult in v instigation and carried it through witb 
i:()ij]jili.[i' .lurri'--. lii.' aas convinced of the reality of the planet 
U.U1I ol tlii^ uppi'uxim^ik' accuracy of the place he had assigned 
to it; aud m the |iii{>er which he placed in the hands of 
Ptvfeiisor Challia in Seiitember 1845, ho actually used the words 
" the new planet.'' W'u i»nnot fail to admire the extreme modesty 
which he displayi'd in connection with so great an achievement — a 
inudc^iy uhicli was churacterisiic of him throughout his whole life. 
He has been, blamed fur not publishing his results, as he was advised 
to do by his Cambridge friends, and so securing his own shore in 
the discovery ; but he bad no thought of ruaping distinction for 
himaelf. Ke believed that by placing his results in the bauds 
of the Astronomer Buyal he was taking a course which would 
lead to a search being made, at Greenwich or elsewhere, which 
would shortly lead to the actual detection of the planet. 

0( the bitter and painful controversy that arose in connecrion 
with respect to the discovery of ^'eptune it is uunect^ssary to 
■peak heret. It is sufficient to say that Adams took no part 
whatever in the discussion either then or at any subsequent 
time; and his own silence, and his known dislike to be the 
•ubject of any controversy, restrained his friends all through hia 
lifetime from giving expression to the opinions they may have 
Jield. He never wrote or said an unkind word with reference to 
-anyone concerned iu the controversy. Of Leverricr's work bo 

• Iu Profi-Bnor ChailU'a (rordi, " The earlieit evidence ot the complete «>!u- 
^un of OiU invpne problem of perturbatiooB is tu be clitt«l fruoi October 1S4S-" 

t Writii.g to Bourard, Oct I*. 1817, Airj said:— "If it [Uw error of lon- 
^ttide in UmniuJ bp the itfect of an unwen body, it will be nenrl; impotsible 
^ntr to find out itK place." 

I Un tl)ia subject ti]e n&der may conanlt Airy's article in Tul. xvi. of the 
3lBm. E, A. S. and sn urlide by Sir Dstid Brewsler in vol. tii. (18*7) of H»e 
"■North Bntish Heiieiv.' 
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expressed from the first the warmest appreciation *, and it was a 
great pleasure to him when they met at Oxford in 1847. ^^ the 
same year Leverrier visited him at Cambridge. 

At the Meeting of the Eoyal Astronomical Society on Novem- 
ber 13, 1846, Adams communicated a memoir containing a full 
account of the mathematical investigations in connection with the 
detenuination of the mass, orbit, and position of the new planet, 
by which he had obtained the results communicated to the Astro- 
nomer Koyal on October 21, 1845, and September 3, 1846. As 
it was thought desirable that this paper should be published 
without delay, it was printed at once as an appendix to the 
' Nautical Almanac' for 1 851, in anticipation of the publication of 
vol. xvi. of the * Memoirs ' of the Society, in which it ap|)eared a 
few months lat«r in 1847 J. At the same Meeting also Professor 
Challis gave an account of his observations undertaken in search 
of the planet. 

Soon after the discovery of Neptune several members of St. 
John's College raised a fund, producing about £80 per annum, 
for establishing a prize to be connected with the name of Adams, 
in testimony of their sense of the honour he had conferred on his 
college and the University by having been the first to determine 
from perturbations the unknown place of a disturbing planet. 
This fund was offered to the University, and accepted by Grace of 
the Senate, April 7, 1848. The prixe is a biennial one, and since 
its foundation it has been awarded among others to Clerk Max- 
well, Todhunter, Routh, and J. J. Thomson. 

On the occasion of the Queen's visit to Cambridge, at the instal- 
lation of the Prince Consort as Chancellor in 1847, the honour of 
knighthood was offered to Adams, but declined by him. 

In the year 1 848 he was occupied with the determination of the 
constants in Gauss's theory of terrestrial magnetism. This work 
he afterwards resumed, and the calculations connetted with it, with 
which he was occupied in the later years of his life, were left 
unfinished at the time of his death. 

In 185 1 he was elected President of the Eoyal Astronomical 
Society, and held the office for the usual term of two years. In 
1852 he communicated to the Society new tables of the Moon's 

* At the commemoratiye ineetiDg at St. JohD*8 College on Feb. 20, 1892. 
Dr. Donald MacAlister Baid :— " Of his perfect freedom from thoughts of self, 
and the utter absence of any memory of bitterness in connection with that 
great controversy, I may be «lIowed to relate a single illustration, which ha.s 
not hitherto been made puWic. Some years ngo it was desired to get up in 
this country a memorial volume to be presented to M. Pasteur, which should 
indicate the appreciation felt by English men of science for his ereat scientific 
merits and for the services he had rendered to humanity. With a number of 
distinguished ntembers of this University Professor Adams subscribed his 
name, and the motto which he chose to write beneath it was simply this: 
* Hommaee au oompatriote de Leverrier.* The one fact that he reuieabered 
in doing honour to M. Pasteur was that he was a compatriot of a great aMro- 
nomer, but one whom a meaner man wt>uld have considered his greatest rival.** 

\ A French translation of this memoir was published in 1876 in LiouviIle*8 
Joumal, with a short appendix by Adams. 
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parallax to be substituted for those of Burckhardt. He sho\ved 
that several of the periodical terms of the parallax as found from 
Burckhardt*8 tables were seriously in error. The new tables were 
printed in the appendix to the 'Nautical Almanac' for 1856. 

As Adams had not taken holy orders his fellowship at St, John's 
Ooliege expired in 1852, but he continued to reside in the college 
until February 1853, when he was elected Fellow of Pembroke 
Coilege. He remaiined a Fellow of this college up to his death. 
In. 1853 his now celebrated memoir on the secular variation of 
the Jlfooii*s mean motion was communicated to the Eoyal Society. 
It is well known that the secular acceleration which, as deter- 
mined from ancient eclipses, amounts to about 10" in a century, 
fop £k long time defied any explanation by means of the principles 
o£ ^^j<avitation. The French Academy offered their prize for such 
au €^:2cplanation in 1770, 1772, 1774, and on each occasion it was 
aw«Mr*€ied to Euler or Lagrange or both. But neither of these 
gr^^xB.'t^ mathematicians succeeded in discovering any secular term ; 
acicl indeed £uler, regarding it as established that such a term 
co*^J^<l not be produced by the principles of gravitation, had recourse 
^^^ "fclie supposition of a resisting medium. In 1787, however, 
-■-^"E^X^Kre discovered the true cause of the phenomenon in the 
S'^^^l Ual diminution of the mean action of the Sun, produced by 
^^^ ^i^cular variation of the eccentricity of the Earth's orbit. The 
va.lijt^ as calculated by Laplace agreed very closely with the amount 
^*^rt -vcd from ihe ancient eclipses. Laplace confined his approxi- 
^^^^"ticin to the value of the acceleration to the first term, involving 
^^9 but in the theories of Damoiseau and Plana the developments 
^vor^^ carried to an immense extent, especially by the latter. As 
tb^9^ theories agreed in principle and only differed slightly in the 
^•**>^^rical values which they assigned to the acceleration, and 
*'* ^ti.ey passed under the examination of Laplace, it might be 
^^l^l>CDsed that at most only some small numerical corrections 
^*-^^-*lci be required in order to obtain a very exact determina- 
J^^*^ of the amount of the acceleration. It was found, however, 
^T -^.dams that Laplace's explanation of the phenomenon was 
®*^^xxtially incomplete, and that in consequence the numerical 
'^^^^Ito in Damoiseaus and Plana's theories with reference to it 
'f^^Aiiiml to be very sensibly altered : in fact, in the expressio*a of 
^"^ ti:»rue longitude in terms of the mean, the term of the fourth 
ord^^ gi^^n by Plana as ^m* should be ^ m*. 

, -^o» some time very little attention seems to have been paid to 

^ ^ "^^esult* contained in this paper, but it then became the subject 

^^ ^t^tack by Plana, Hansen, and Poutecoulant. In 1856 Plana 

*r^itited that his theory was wrong upon the point, and actually 

^®^^oed Adams's result from his own equations. Soon afterwards, 

oo^r^^gp^ he retracted his admission of the correctness of Adams's 

^^^^t-., and obtained a third result differing both from his former 

oiXq ^jj^ from Adams's. Subsequently he discussed the matter 

^''*^ Lubbock, and finally recognized that Adams was right. 

*^^Us<3n'8 value of the secular acceleration was not given in an 
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analytical form, so that only the final numerical results admitted 
of comparison. Fontecoulant's attacks, which extended over 
several years and were characterized hy great virulence, appeared 
in the * Monthly Notices ' and the ' Comptes Bendus.' Adams 
was supported by Delaunay, who was led to calculate the secular 
acceleration by his own method, which differed completely from 
all of those which had been previously employed. He found the 
coefficient of m^ to be exactly as stated by Adams. Not content 
with this verification, he made a new calculation, following the 
method indicat^ed by Foisson in his memoir of 1S33, and obtained 
the same value. Independent calculations were also made by 
Cayley and by Lubbock, the results in both cases confirming 
Adams's result. In the 'Monthly Notices' for i860 Adams re- 
plied to the various objections that had been brought against his 
theory. In this reply he mentions that before publishing his 
memoir in 1853 he had obtained his result by two diiferent 
methods, and that he had since confirmed and extended it by a 
third. The later attacks of Pontecoulant in the ' Comptes Eendus ' 
for 1862, wliich display no abatement of violence with respect to 
Adams's method and results, were very effectively answered by 
Delaunay. 

In the memoir of 1853 Adams only carried his approximation as 
far as the term in w*. He subsequently calculated the coefficients 
of the terms in m*, wi*, mi'. The numerical values of the successive 
terms he found to be 

m* io"-66 

m* — 2 *34 

wi' —I -58 

wi® —0*71 

rn' —0-25 

The sum of these is 5"'78. The convergence, although slow at 
starting, becomes more rapid in the later terms ; and Adams in- 
ferred, in a communication which he made to the French Academy 
in January 1859, that the remainder of the series would be very 
nearly equal to — o"*o8, thus giving 5"*70 as the resulting value. 
In order to remove any possible objection which might be raised 
with nespect to the convergency of the series, he also calculated 
the value of this coefficient by a method which did not require 
any expansion in powers of m and obtained the same value 5"* 70. 
Delaunay calculated the next term of the series and found it to 
be — o"'o6, which was in exact accordance with Adams's antici- 
pations. 

In Adamses calculation the terms depending upon the eccen- 
tricity and inclination of the Moon's orbit were not included. 
Tbese were taken into account by Delaunay, thereby increasing 
the coefficient to 6"'ii. 

It may be added that, according to Plana's theory, the coefficient 
was io"*6o and according to Hansen's i2"*76. 

Twenty years afterwards, in 1880, Airy published in the 
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* Monthly Notices ' a paper in which he obtained' Laplace's original 

valoe. The error in Airy's method was pointed out by Adams, 

who observed that it was such as practically to reduce the series to 

its first term, thus accounting for the coincidence with Laplace. 

Jh the * Monthly Notices' for June 1880 Adams gave another 

iovestigntion of the secular acceleration, taking into account the 

term% in m^. 

On the whole, the result of the correct theory of the acceleration 
Uch we owe to Adams was to reduce its amount from about 10" 
A century to about 6". 

.Kn the autumn of 1858 he was appointed Professor of Mathe- 
L^C8 in the University of St. Andrews, and shortly after- 
.vrds, in the smne year, he was elected Lowndean Professor of 
and Geometry at Cambridge in succession to Peacock. 
continued his lectures at 8t. Andrews, however, until the end 
^lie session in May 1859. 

the 'Monthly Notices' for April 1867 Adams published an 
unt of the results he had obtained with respect to the orbit of 
November meteors. Prof. H. A. Newton had collected and 
ussed the original acc^mnts of thirteen displays oi these Star- 
rs ranging from a.d. 902 to 1833. From these data Prof. 
'Wton inferred that they recur in cycles of 33*25 years, and that 
sg a period of two or three years at the end of each cycle a 
shower may be expected. He concluded that the most 
explanation of these phenomena is, that the November 
belong to a system of small bodies describing an elliptic 
^*'l>it about the Sun, and extending in the form of a stream along 
Wkxc of that orbit, which is of such a length that the whole 
occupies about one-tenth or one-fifteenth of the periodic 
in passing any particular point. He showed that in one year 

^ais croup must describe either 2 -f r^lri, or i -f -^^^ or -!,; revolu- 

^« «j * — 3)1$ _ 332.5 33*5 

^^^tis, or, in other words, that the periodic time must be either 

' So-o days, 185*4 days, 354*6 days, 376*6 days, or 33*25 years. He 

P^^ixxted out also that the node of the orbit must have a mean motion 

^? 52''*4 with respect to the fixed stars. Soon after the remarkable 

^*® play of the November meteors in 1866 Adams undertook the 

ion of this question. From the position of the radiant- 

_ observed by himself he calculated the elements of the orbit 

f^. the meteors, starting with the supposition that the periodic 

^•*x© was 354*6 days, the value which Prof. Newton considered to 

^^ the most probable one. The orbit which corresponds to this 

R?^od is very nearly circular, and he found that the action ot* 

^Hixa would produce an annual increase of about 5" in the longi- 

'^^^ of the node, that of Jupiter about 6", and that of the Earth 

XI t; 10". Thus the three planets, which alone would sensibly 

'ot; the motion of the node, would produce about 21" annually, 

^ ^^9kv\j 12' in 33*25 years. The observed motion of the node is 

5^ ^"^ annually, or about 29' in 33*25 years, which is therefore 

A^^t^ inconsistent with the supposition that the periodic time of 

^ XQQeteors about the Sun is 354*6 days. If the periodic time 
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were supposed to be about 377 days, the calculated motion of the 
node would differ very little from that in the case already con- 
sidered, while if the periodic time were a little greater or a little 
less than a year, the calculated motion of the node would be still 
smaller. Hence, of the five possible periods indicated by Prof. 
Newton four were incompatible with the observed motion of the 
node, and it only remained to examine whether the fifth period of 
33*25 years would give a motion in accordance with observation. 
In order to determine the secular motion of the node in this orbit 
the method given by Gauss, in his memoir ' Determinatio Attrac- 
tionis, Ac' was employed. In this memoir it was shown by Gauss 
that if two planets revolve about the Sun in periodic times which 
are incommensurable with each other, the secular variations which 
either of these bodies produces on the element of the orbit of the 
other would be the same as if the whole mass of the disturbing 
body had been distributed over its orbit in such a manner that the 
portion of the mass distributed over any given arc should be always 
proportional to the time which the body takes to describe that arc. 
When the attraction of this elliptic ring has been calculated for 
any point in the orbit of the meteors, it is possible readily to 
deduce the changes which it would produce in the elements of the 
orbit, while the meteors are describing any given small arc con- 
tiguous to the given point. Thus, by dividing the orbit of the 
meteors into a a number of small portions, and summing up the 
changes corresponding to these portions, the total secular changes 
of the elements produced in a complete period of the meteors may 
be determined. By proceeding in this manner Adams found that 
during a period of 33*25 years, the longitude of the node is in- 
creased by 20' by the action of Jupiter, nearly 7' by the action of 
Saturn, and about i' by that of Uranus. The other planets were 
found to produt-e scarcely any sensible effects, so that the entire 
calculated increase of the longitude of the node is about 28', ac- 
cording very closely with the observed amount of 29' and leaving 
no doubt as to the correctness of the period of 33*25 years. In 
order to obtain a sufficient degree of approximation it was requisite 
to break up the orbit of the meteors into a considerable number of 
portions, for each of which the attractions of the elliptic rings cor- 
responding to the several disturbing planets had to be determined. 
These calculations were therefore of necessity very long, although 
a modification of Gauss's formula was devised which greatly faci- 
litated its application to the actual problem. Subsequently Adams 
subdivided certain parts of the orbit of the meteors into still 
smaller portions, \\ith the view of obtaining a closer approxima- 
tion. Unfortunately the mathematical investigations which he 
carried out on this subject were not published. They exist among 
his papers, together with a very great amount of numerical work 
connected with the calculations, and seem to be in a fairly com- 
plete state. 

In 1877 Mr. G. W. Hill, of Washington, published a memoir 
on the part of the motion of the Moon's perigee which is a function 
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<A the menn motiona of the Sun and Moon. Mr. Hill's object 
*M to detemiiiie with absolute nwuracy the motion of the 
Hood's pirigee on the afl»uniprion thnt the Sun's orbit haa no 
fWwntricity, th»t the Moon's motion takes place in the plane of 
the ecliptic, nod that the eccentricity of the Moon's orbit is in- 
^linit«l.T small ; in other nords, to dt^tennine an absolutel; accurate 
-value of that part of e whii-h depends upon m alone. The deve- 
JopmeDt iu powers of m, besides being extremely difficult and 
Jjiborioua to obtain, was from its nature ill adapted for the calcu- 
lation of r. with all the precision that could be desired. ^Ir. Hill 
at^^oordinglj bad recourse U) an entirely different rA>'thod of ob- 
4::aioing the numerical value of this qiiantitv, in whii-h he was 
^zitxrely suct-essfnl, obtaining the value, by the development' of an 
inf3rat« determinant, to no less than fifteen places of decimals*. 

T'he publication of Mr. Hill's memoir led Adams to make a 
cTOxn munieation to tbe Aatronumicnl (Society in ^November 1877. in 
which, after bearing t«8tiinnny in the warmest terms to the high 
■n^z-it« of Mr. Hill's inveaiigation, he mentions that he had himself 
e^l •s'wiated c to the same order of mi^nitude, obtaining a result 
n^a-uuing with Hr. Hill's. He gives in the same paper the value 
of ff which be hail calculated by a similar method also to fifteen 
pi>»«<e4 of decimals. 

Tliis paper is peculiarly interesting, as in it he expresses bis own 
«'io^WB with reifpect to the mathematical treatment of the problem 
of tbe Moon's motion. He states that he has long been convinced 
*'**»t: the most advantageous way of treating the lunar theory is, 
"J^t, to determine with all desirable accuracy the inequalities 
^*Hich are independent of t, e\ and y, and then in succession to 
'■'•*<i the inequalities which are of one dimension, two dimensions, 
•*i*i so on with respect to these quantiriea. Thua, the coefficient 
*** any inequality in the Moon'a coordinates would be repre8ent«d 
^7 ft Brneii arranged in powera and producta of e, e', and y ; and 
^ach term in tbis series would iD\'olve a numerical coefficient which 
'^ a fiiDCtion of m alone, and which admita of calculation for any 
S^Ve^n value of »i without the neoeaaity of developing it in powers 
Y^ »». This method is particularly advantageous «hen we wish 
^^^ 'Compare our results with thoae of an analytical lunar theory 
*Och as Delannay's, in which the eicentritities and the inclination 
•'"^ left indeterminate, since each numeriral coefficient could be 
*''?*'»pared separately with its analytical development in powers 
®^ *»*. A* it if» nnU the series proceeding by powers of m in 
. *^laiinay's theory whit-h have a slow rate of convergence, it 
'"* Pf^'ibable tiiut all the sensible corrections required by Delnunay's 
^"-^^'fticients would be found amone the terms of low order in t, e', 
a«<i -,. * 

" »_• proceeds : " The differential equations which would require 

*'**''^t,ioii in these succewive operations after the determination of 

The ybIus deritpd from DcUtinaj'a eipreuion in power* of m, whtoh 

wlij*"'' ••'"■" "■'■ '* "I'y '^ff'*!* to four plum of decimsln. It irould pro- 

°^»iy b- Decew.117 to Hiu^iii] the wriea ai fu s> n*' in order to obtain a r«ault 

»» MJ --urate B» Mr. Hill's. 
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the inequalities independent of the eccentricities and inclination 
Mould be all linear and of the same form. 

*' It is many years since I obtained the value of these last- 
named inequalities to a gr^at degree of approximation, the 
coefficients of the longitude expressed in circular measure, and 
those of the reciprocal of the radius vector, or of the logarithm 
of the radius vector, being found to ten or eleven places of 
decimals. 

" In the next place, 1 proceeded to consider the inequalities of 
latitude, or rather the disturbed value of the Moon's co-ordinate 
perpendicular to the ecliptic, omitting the eccentricities as before, 
and taking account onlj of the first power of y. 

" In this case the differential equation for finding z presents 
itself naturally in the form to which Mr. Hill reduces, with so 
much skill, the equations depending on the first power of the 
eccentricity of the Moon's orbit. 

"' In solving this equation I fell upon the same infinite deter- 
minant as that considered by Mr. Hill, and I developed it in a 
similar manner in a series of powers and products of small quan- 
tities, the coefficient of each such term being given in a finite form. 

** The terms of the fourth order in the determinant were thus 
obtained by me on December 26, 1868. I then laid aside the 
further investigation of this subject for a considerable time, but 
resumed it in 1874 and 1875 ; *°<^ ^^ December 2 in the latter 
year I carried the approximation to the value of the determinant 
as far as terms of tbe twelfth order, or to the same extent as that 
which has been attained by Mr. Hill. I have also succeeded in 
reducing the determination of the inequalities of longitude and 
radius vector which involve the first power of the lunar eccen- 
tricity to the solution of a differential equation of the second order ; 
but my method is much less elegant than that of Mr. Hill." 

Adams adds that he has not had time to copy out and arrange 
the details of the calculations from his old papers, but that in the 
meantime he gives the result which he has obtained for the Moon's 
node, when the orbits of the Sun and Moon are supposed to have 
no eccentricity, and their mutual inclination is supposed to be 
indefinitely small. This consists of a resume of the process by 
which his very accurate value of g was obtained. 

Throughout his whole life Adams seems to have preferred to 
treat the lunar theory by means of its special probltms in the 
manner which he has himself described in the words quoted above. 
This may be seen even in his solution of the problem of the secular 
acceleration as early as 1853. He had, however, the greatest 
possible admiration for Delaunay's general theory, which he 
regarded not only as most elegant and complete, but as likely to 
become the standard method of treating the lunar problem as a 
whole. It is interesting to notice how closely Mr. HilFs views, 
with respect to the importance of treating separately the special 
problems, accorded with those of Adams. 

Among his other astronomical papers, particular reference 
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should be made to his " Note on a remarkable property of the 

analytical expression for the constant term in the rtciprociil of the 

Moon's radius vector" and " Note on the inetiuaUty in the Moon's 

latitude, which is due to the secular change ot* the plane of the 

ecliptic,'' which appeared in the ' Monthly Notices' for 1878 and 

1881. 

Although mathematical astronomy was the principal subject of 

Adams's life's work, still he found time to pay a good deal of 

^mt^tention to numerous branches ot' pure mathematics. This is 

.fftjp parent to anyone who reads through the questions set by him in 

^li^ Smith's Prize Examination. It will be noticed also that these 

cj txc^stions show a high degree of finish quite unusual in examination 

p>ra. jDers. His writings also exhibit throughout a degree of elegance, 

2B.ra cJ what might be called ** mathematical good taste," which in- 

dic^i^te the importance that he attached to the form in which mathe- 

ical results should be expressed. 

n 1878 he communicated to the Royal Society a paper in which 

product of any two Legendrian coefficients was expressed as 

t^ c»<;ries of Legendrian coefficients, and he was thus led to an 

i r\ ^::^resting expression for the integral, taken between the limits 

zti: It of the product of three Legendrian coefficients. 

JLfike Euler and Gauss, he took very great pleasure in the 
vi^Kuerical calculation of exact mathematical constants. We owe 
htm the calculation of thirty-one Bernoulliaii numbers, in 
ion to the first thirty-one that were previously known. The 
fifteen are due to Euler, the next sixteen were calculated bv 
he, the whole thirty-one being given in vol. xx. of Crelle's 
^otxrnal. Making u«e of Staudt's very curious theorem with 
^■'^^spect to the fractional part of a BernouUian number, Adams 
^^^^^Vjulated all the numbers from B^^ to B,,^. The results were 
^^"^^laamunicated to the British Association at the Plymouth Meeting 
X877, and were also published in vol. Ixxxv. of Crelle's Journal, 
xnuch fuller account of the work, which was very considerable, 
•Jpp>eared in an appendix to vol. xxii. of the ' Cambridge Observa- 
8,* where the process of calculation of the Hrst, B.,^, and of the 
t, B<,j, is given in detail. Adams proved that if n be a prime 
Uinber other than 2 or 3, then the numerator of the nth Ber- 
tillian number is divisible by n. This afibrded a good test of 
accuracy of the work. 

aving thus at his command the values of sixty-two BernouUian 

^^vambers, he was tempted to make use of tbeiu by obtaining 

dialer's constant to a much greater extent than had before been 

V'^-^^ticaWe. Accordingly he calculated the value of this constant 

to xjo less than 26^ decimal places* For this purpose it was 

neeeasary to obtain, the values of a great many reciprocals and 

^^•o of certain logarithms. He accordingly calculated the values 

<>f the logarithms of 2, 3, 5, and 7 to 263 (afterwards extended to 

*73 ) places. The value of the modulus of the common log:irithms 

wa« aleo calculated to the same extent. The papers containing 

these results appeared in the ^ Proceedings ' of the Koyal Society 
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for 1878 and 1887. Anyone who has had experience of calcula- 
tions extending to a great many decimal places is aware of the 
difficulty of manipulating with absolute accuracy the long lines of 
figures ; but this was an enjoyment to Adams, and the work, as 
carried out with consummate care and neatness, in his beautiful 
figures, is an interesting memorial of the patience and skill that 
he devoted to any work upon which he was engaged. 

It cannot fail to strike anyone who looks over the published 
papers of Adams that so few of them were produced quite spon- 
taneously. In the majority of cases he was induced to give an 
account of some portion of an investigation of his own by the 
publication of a paper by some one else in which the same subject 
was treated. 

For forty-five years he was constantly occupied with mathe- 
matical research, the extent of which is very inadequately indicated 
by the amount of his published writings. The lunar theory is the 
subject to which he paid most attention, treating it both accordiujo^ 
to his own principles and by Delaunay's method. He also devoted 
much time to the theory of the satellites of Jupiter and of Saturn. 
His accuracy of mind and power of thought enabled him to map 
out beforehand in his head the whole course of an investigation ; 
and his mathematical instinct, combined with perfect familiarity 
with astronomical ideas and methods, guided him unerringly 
through the difficulties and dangers of the analytical details. He 
rarely put pen to paper until he had caretully thought out his 
stibject, and when he proceedevd to write out the investigation, 
he developed it without interruption. All his manuscripts are 
wTitten so carefully, and in such clear and beautiful handwriting, 
that it is difficult to believe that they are not finished work which 
has been copied. He had no occasion for a waste-pap^r basket, 
scarcely ever destroying anything he had written, or performing 
rough calculations of any kind. 

It is to be regretted that so much of his work should remain 
unpublished, and that his more considerable investigations can 
never appear now in the form which he would have desired for 
them. It would seem that he often delayed the immediate publi- 
cation of his researches with the intention of improving poiikts of 
detail which he believed to be capable of being exhibited in a 
better form. It is likely that he was sometimes carried on so 
far, as the subject opened before him, that he was unwilling to 
spare the time required to arrange so elaborate an investigation in 
a suitable form for the press ; and it is probably safe to assume that, 
in all cases, his apparent reluctance to publish investigations which 
he was known to have carried out was due, either directly or indi- 
rectly, to the difficulty he experienced in satisfying himself with bis 
work, having regard to his own standard of perfection and com- 
pleteness. The syndics of the Cambridge University Press have 
undertaken the publiration of his complete works, and it is believed 
that it will be possible to include most of the manuscripts in the 
iorm in which they have been left. 
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He was frequently a^ked to undertake calculations in connection 
\%ith ancient eclipses or other astro nonomical phenomena. These 
requests he never hesitated to comply with, although they made 
serious inroads upon his time. The willing aid thus freely ^ven 
to others was characteristic of his generous nature. 

Special reference must he made to his intimate acquaintance 
with the works of Newton, for whom he had the most enthusiastic 
admiration. Perhaps no one has devoted more careful and critical 
attention to Newton's mathematical writings, and especially the 

* Principia.' When Lord Portsmouth J)resented to the University 
the brge mass of papers which Newton left at his death, the 
arrangement and cataloguing of the mathematical portion of the 
collection was undertaken by Adams. It was a difficult and 
laborious task, extending over years, but one which greatly in- 
terested him, and upon which he spared no pains. He found 
that these papers threw light upon the remarkable extent to which 
Newton liad carried the limar theory, the method by which he 
had obtained his table of refractions (showing that the formula 
kjiown tk» Bradley's was really due to Newton), and the manner 
in which he had determined the form of the solid of least resi^^t- 
Ikuoe. In several instances he succeeded in tracing the methods that 
^'ewton must have used in order to obtain the numericjd re'<iilts 
which occurred in the papers. In 1887 he was asked by Trinity 
College to deliver an address in commemoration of the bicen- 
tenary of the publication of the ' Principia,' but unfortunately he 
was unable to accede to this request on account of the state of his 
health. 

As Lowndean Professor he lectured during one term in each 
year, generally on the lunar theory, but sometimes on the theory 
of Jupiter's satellites or the figure of the Earth. 

In 1 86 1 Pmfessor Challis resigned the directorship of the 
Cambridge Observatory, and Adams was appointed to succeed him. 
In 1870 a fine transit>circle by Simms was addcfd to the equipment 
of the observatory. It was then decided to take part in carrying 
out the scheme planned by the ' Astronomische GesellschaftVfor 
the observation of all the fixed stars in the northern henn'sphere 
down to the ninth magnitude. The isone which was assigned to 
the observatory was that lying between 25° and 30° of north 
declination. The work has been steadily carried on, nearly all the 
observations having been made by the first assistant Mr. Graham. 
The reductions are in a forward state, and the work will be com- 
pleted and published within the uext two years. 

It may be mentioned that in an appendix to vol. xxii. of the 

• Cambridge Observations,' Adams gave the formulae and instructions 
which he had drawn up many years before for the formation of a 
proposed new fundamental catalogue, together with the mean 
places of the 84 fundamental stars from 1830 to 1870. 

During his presidency of the Koyal Astronomical Society in 
185 1-1853, the Gold Medal was awarded to Peters and to Dr. Hind. 
He served the office of President again in 1874-1 876, when the 
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Medal was awarded to D' Arrest and to Leverrier. On each of 
these four occasions be delivered the address on presentation of 
the Medal. 

In 1870, as Vice-President, he delivered the address on the 
presentation of the Medal to Delaunay. In 1866 he received the 
Medal of the Society for his contributions to the development of 
the lunar theory. The address, on this occasion, was delivered 
by Mr. Warren De la Eue. He received the Copley Medal of the 
Koyal Society in 1848. 

In 1 88 1 he was offered the position of Astronomer Boyal, which 
he declined. In 1884 he went to Washington as one of the 
delegates for Great Britain to the International Prime Meridian 
Conference. 

He received the honorary degree of D.C.L. from Oxford, of 
LL.D. from Dublin and Edinburgh, and of Doctor in Science from 
Bologna and from his own university. He was a coi*respondent 
of the Prench Academy, of the Academy of Sciences of St. 
Petersburg, and of numerous other societies. 

In the preceding paragraphs only the scientific side of Adams's 
life has been referred to ; but it is not to be supposed that his 
thoughts and interests were confined to astronomy and mathematics. 
On the contrary his general reading was most extensive, and there 
were few subjects upon which he was not \\ell informed. He also 
derived great pleasure from special pursuits, such as, for example, 
the study of early printed books, of which he formed a valuable 
collecti(m. The accuracy of mind, to which reference has been 
made in connexion with his mathematical work was equally appa- 
rent in all other matters, and the exactness of his knowledge was 
no less remarkable than its range ; in fact, as a man of science and 
of learning, his attainments were so finely blended that each added 
force to the other. His character was a singularly sympathetic and 
generous one, and probably in few men has there existed a more per- 
fect balance between the moral and intellectual qualities. It has been 
truly said that he was really a great and, at the same time, a 
good man ; and perhaps this notice may be most fittingly concluded 
by the following words, which were written by one who knew him 
well and attended him in his last illness * : — 

'* His earnest devotion to duty, his simplicity, his perfect 
selflessness, were to all who know his life at Cambridge a perpetual 
lesson, more eloquent than speech. From the time of his first 
great discovery, scientific honours were showered upon him, but 
they left him as they found him — modest, gentle, and sincere. 
Controversies raged for a time around his name, national and 
scientific rivalries were stirred up concerning his work and its 
reception, but he took no part in them, and would generously have 
yielded to other's claims more than his greatest contemporaries 
would allow to be just. With a single mind for pure knowledge 
he pursued his studies, here bringing a whole chaos into cosmic 
order, there vindicating the supremacy of a natural law beyond the 

* Dr. Donald MacAlister in • The Eagle ' for March, 1892. 
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imagined limits of its operation ; now tracing and abolishing errors 
that bad crept into ike calculations of the acknowledged masters 
of his craft, and now giving time and strength to resolving the 
self-made difficulties of a mere beginner, and all the time with so 
little thought of winning recognition or applause, that much of 
his most perfect work remained for long, or still remains, un- 
published.'' 

He was suddenly attacked by severe illness at the end of 

October, 1889, but he recovered sufficiently to resume his 

xnathematical work in the usual way for several months. In 

Jane of the following year, he was again attacked by an illness 

from which he never completely recovered. He passed away on 

the early morning of January 21, 1892, after being confined to 

liis bed for ten weeks, and was buried on January 26 in 8t. Giles's 

cemetery at Cambridge. There were many who thought that his 

last resting-place should have been in Westminster Abbey, but it 

is perhaps more fitting that he should lie in this quiet graveyard 

crlose to the observatory where so many years of his peaceful life 

^OT^ere spent. 

On February 20 a public meeting was held at St. John's 

College, C«nbridge, with the view of taking steps to place a bust 

c>jr other memorial of him in Westminster Abbey. The proceedinj^s 

ck^ this representative meeting bear testimony to the admiration and 

^afiPection in which he was held by his friends, and to the widespread 

^^-^xsh throughout the country for such a memorial to one who Iwid 

ntributed so much to science and had added lustre to his country. 

The portrait which forms a frontispiece to this number is 

grayed from a photograph taken by Mrs. 1\ VV. H. Myers on 

^^•.^■ptember 18, 189 1, four months before his death. 

J. W. L. Glaisuee. 




COREESPONDENCE. 

To the Editors of * The Observatory: 

Shadows of Mimas and Enceladus, 

r,— , . 

The shadow of Mimas having been seen by A. S. Williams, 

., on March 20, on the central meridian of Saturn, at 

40" P.M. G.M.T., with a 6|-in. reflector (about 23" before 

. Maith's predicted time of inferior conjunction), it may be 

that astronomers possessed of instruments at least as large 

J watch for the shadows of both Mimas and Enceladus. To 
t them in this object I have drawn up, from Mr. Marthas 

iAemeris, a table of the inferior conjunctions of Saturn's inner- 
t satellites for April, limited to those which are visible at 

, A report of the meeting was publiehed in a special number of the 

"ge UnrrerBrty Reporter,' dated March 10, 1892. 
OL. XV. Q 
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Greenwich. The shadows. will follow the satellites across the 
central meridian at short intervals ; that of Mimas moves very 
swiftly. 

Mimas. 

dhm dhm dhm 

1 17 3 6 10 9 20 13 21 

2 IS 39 7 8 45 21 II 57 

3 14 15 87 21 22 10 33 

4 12 54 18 16 9 23 9 15 

5 II 33 19 14 45 24 7 51 

Enceladus. 

dhm dhm dhm 

3 13 21 10 9 42 21 8 51 

679 14 12 24 25 II 27 

7 16 O 18 15 3 29 14 6 

In the case of Mimas the times of these conjunctions are very 
decidedly earlier than those which could be derived from the east 
elongations of the ' Companion to the Observatory.' 

Paithfully yours, 
Murston Rectory, Sittingbourae, « A. Feeemax. 

1892, Mar. 24. 

Discovery of Comet h, 1892. 

Gentlemen, — 

The evening of March 18 was very clear, and I swept the 
region of Cepheus with my lo-inch reflector, power 40, field 65'. 
At about 8*^ 30"^ I encountered a small, faint nebulosity situated 
3° E.N.E. of 3 Cephei, and at once suspected the cometary nature 
of the object, as I had never picked it up before. Motion soon 
became apparent, and its daily rate, as derived from observations 
at 8** 30™ and 1 1** 45™, was about 50' eastwards. The position of 
the comet was estimated at E.A. 22** 42% Dec. +59°. 

I reobserved it on March 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 28, and on the 
three latter nights its approximate places were : — 

1892. G.M.T. B.A. Dec. 

March 23 9" 30° 23** 11" 22" +59° 57' 

24 9 10 23 17 36 +60 5 

28 10 10 23 42 30 +60 29 

On March 22 and 23 the comet was in the field with the fan- 
shaped cluster No. 7510 N.G.C., and the two objects must have 
been in conjunction on March 22, 16^, the cluster being 7' north 
at the time. 

The comet will be close to 1 2 Cassiopeias on April 3, and will 
pass near y Cassiopeiie on April 8. It is a very inconspicuous 
object, and has a nucleus of about the 13th magnitude. 

Yours faithfully, 
Brbtol, 1892, March 29. W. F. BESHlNii. 
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Transit of the Shadow of Mimas. 

Oehtlsmen, — 

Transits of the shadow of Titan over the disc of Saturn 

have been frequently observed, but observations of the shadows of 

the other satellites seem to have been rarely, if ever, recorded 

previous to the present apparition of the planet. Within the last 

few months, however, the shadows of the three satellites Ehea, 

Dione, and Tethys have been seen, either by the Eev. A. Freeman, 

with a 6|-in. Grubb' refractor, or by the writer, and doubtless their 

transits will have been frequently watched by others. 1 have now 

succeeded in satisfactorily observing the transit of the shadow of 

the innermost satellite Mimas. 

The night of March 20 was an unusually fine one, definition 

being very sharp and fairly steady. The shadow of Mimas was 

seen, almost directly on looking through the telescope, as a minute 

dusky speck just on the southern edge of the obscure streak 

£oTmed by the rings across the face of the planet, and with which 

xt was in apparent contact. The shadow did not appear perfectly 

l>Jack, but was dusky. A very short view showed that it was 

oving rapidly westward, and the following observations were 

ade of its transit over the central meridian of the disc : — 

Mar. 22, 10* 36""'5 G.M.T. Shadow nearly in transit. 
10 40 „ Up ; pretty exact. 

10 44 „ Qearly past. 

^The transit was observed with a power of 420 on my 6|-in. 

ver reflector, with which power the image was very sharp and 

inct. The shadow was also seen distinctly with powers of 320 

225. Its motion westward was very rapid and striking, there 

g a marked displacement of position in the course of a very few 

uiutes. The shadow was watched until 1 1** 20™, at which time 

'^was approaching the preceding limb of the planet. 

^According to Mr. Marth's invaluable ' Ephemerides of the 

^lellites of Saturn,' Mimas was in conjunction with the following 

of the ring at about S***!, and with the preceding end at i4***o. 

3 satellite should therefore have been in mid- transit at about 

'05, and it being only 4 days after opposition, the shadow 

iild have transit ted nearly at the same time. My observation 

^ws therefore that the satellite is at present about 20"* in 

snce of its ephemeris place. 

conclusion, I would call attention to the very grejit import- 

of observing as many transits as possible of the shadow of 

OMis during the remainder of the present apparition. The 

^tion of the satellite has hitherto been usually obtained either 

observing its conjunctions with the ends of the ring, or by 

measures connecting it with the ball, the faintness of 

satellite generally necessitating such measures being made 

'11 it 18 not very remote from its elongations. The orbit of this 

llite is so constricted, that in either case the apparent motion 
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of the satellite is greatly diminished, owing to the fact that a 
large proportion of the real motion takes place in a direction from 
or towards the observer, and hence the uncertainty of the deter- 
mination is thus largely increased. But in observing the transit 
of the shadow, not only is the apparent motion at its greatest, 
but the instant when the disc is bisected can be determined with 
great exactness ; and the operation is, moreover, a very simple 
one. In a telescope of the size of mine, it is probably only 
on exceptionally favourable occasions that the shadow of this 
satellite can be seen. But with an instrument of 12-in. or larp:er 
aperture, of which there are so many now in use, the transits 
should be observable on any fairly good night. At present the 
shadow is projected upon the bright equatorial zone, a circum- 
stance favourable to its observation. In future years it will 
probably fall on the more obscure ground to the south, and it will 
probably be tlien much more difficult to detect. 
Burgess Hill, Youi*3 faithfully, 

1 892, Mar. 22. A. Stanlby Williams. 

The Birthplace of Horrox. 

Gentlemen, — 

I have been informed by Mr. E. C. Hall, of Sandringham 
Drive, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, that the etching accompanying 
the account of Horrox in the ' Palatine Note-book' for Decemlx?r 
1 882, which is reproduced in the sixth volume of the ' Observatory,' 
and is stated to be a view of that astronomer's birthplace, is 
founded on a mistake. As is stated in the article in question, the 
farmhouse in which Horrox was born vas pulled do\^'n in 1863 
when the Garston nnd Liverpool Eailway was made, the site 
being very near where the Otterspool Station now stands. But 
the small cottage, of which a view is given in the etching referred 
to, is still standiiif/. 

Mr. E. C. Ha!l has been collecting some interesting biographical 
particulars respecting Hon^ox, which he has narrated in two lec- 
tures delivered in Liverpool. These he hopes shortly to print, and 
to give with the publication a view, copied from a drawing taken 
by a friend who resides near Otterspool, of the real birthplace of 
Horrox, which was removed, as above mentioned, nearly thirty 
years ago. Yours faithfully, 

Blackbeath, 1892, Mnr. 23. W. T. Ltnn. 

Probable Variability of a Ceti. 
Gentlemen, — 

In the earliest paper ever sent to the Eoyal Society by Sir 
William Herschel (it was communicatf»d by Dr. Watson, Jun., 
of Bath, in 1780) he remarks that the relative brightness of « and 
/3 Ceti must have changed since the time of Bayer, as /3 was thtMi 
so much brighter than a that he could not have lettered them in 
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that manner had they been the same when he drew up hi&> 
^ Uranometiy.' Now some time ago I called attention in th&- 
* Observatory ' to the fact that Bayer, though he made no attempt^ 
(as many have hastily supposed) to arrange the letters in the order 
of the stars' magnitudes in the dilEereut constellations, did really 
endeavour to mark the brightest star in each by the letter a. But 
in addition to this, we find that both Plamsteed and Hevelius 
register a Ceti as a magnitude brighter than /3, which makes it 
very probable that that was the order in the seventeenth century, 
and that a had undergone a temporary increase of brightness.- 
Tycho registered both stars of the second magnitude, and possibly. 
both may be variable. In the ' Almagest ' both are recorded of 
the third magnitude. Bradley marks both as 2*3, and we all 
know that /3 is now (as in Herschel's time) much brighter thau a. 
Now that photometry enables us to determine magnitudes more" 
exactly, it will be interesting to note whether any changes are 
ahown in these stars. Yours faithfully, 

Blackbeath, 1892, Mar. 7. W. T. LynN. 

Boeddicker^a Drawings of the Milky Way. 

Geki'lemsn, — 

One of the subjects alluded to in your review of this work 

is not so simple as the reviewer seems to think. It may be very 

desirable that words describing nebulosity <&c. should be confined 

to definite meanings, but have we arrived at doing so as yet ? 

Perhaps we ought to distinguish l>etweeu a nebula and a cluster 

solely on spectroscopic grounds, but it must be remembered that 

up to the present we have no spectroscopic evidence of the nature 

of by far the larger proportion of the supposed nebulae in the sky. 

Would the reviewer therefore suggest some new word to signify 

matter whose nature we are doubtful of ? For the words *' nebula" 

and " nebulosity " have been continually used hitherto to describe 

matter of such doubtful character. It is quite true that in the 

case of the Milky Way there is no doubt that most of the light 

comes from stars, and I suppose the reviewer holds that true 

ilebulous matter — using the word "nebulous" in the restricted 

leaning given by him — forms a quite insignificant proportion of 

^e whole. But do we know that this is the case ? Wolfs photo- 

j?ra.phs of Cygnus seem to show that no inconsiderable part of the 

*^^t is what is termed nebulous, although as yet we have no evi- 

^®^^ce of its nature ; and it may be that a much larger proportion 

tk^n has been thought is of the same kind. I have pointed out 

in. laiy t structure of the Sidereal Universe,' p. 19, the uncertainty 

^'^^ t;he use of the words while the nature of so-called nebulosity is 

*^**1 Unascertained. 

^^ith regard to the suggestion that it would have been better to 
i^ave used opera-glasses rather than have relied on the naked eye 
^^ .drawing the Milky Way, I would point out that while such a 
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delineation would be very useful, the results of the two modes of 
observation would be very different, even if the glasses were of 
quite low power ; and if more powerful field-glasses were used, 
my observations contained in the ' Structure of the Sidereal Uni- 
verse ' indicate what an enormous amount of detail would then be 
seen, and what a very much greater work it would be to make a 
complete dmwing of the Milky Way with such glasses. 

I agree with the reviewer that Dr. Boeddicker should have 
described any peculiarities of his own eyes, but perhaps we may 
assume, in the absence of any such reference, that they are as 
normal as possible. Yours faithfully, 

Sunderland, 1892, Mar. 8. T. W. BACKHOrSE. 

Clavius. 

Gentlemen, — 

1 would like to call the attention of observers to the great 
curved chain of ring-plains which extends across the lunar walled- 
plain of Clavius, beginning with the large ring-plain Clavius a and 
ending with the very small ring- plain or rather crater half \\ ay 
between the ring-plains Clavius i and A:, and a trifle to the right 
of the line joining their centres (not shown by Neison, but traceable 
in the Lick Observatory photographs). These ring-plains all seem 
to bear a striking family resemblance to each other, the only dif- 
ference being one of size, which decreases in regular progression 
from the first to the last. I lately had an opportunity of examining 
them with a 3|-in telescope and was much struck by this resem- 
blance. Would not further study with larger instruments prove 
them to belong to one and the same type of formation ? Once 
prove this, and it follows that Tycho, from its resemblance to 
Clavius a, is only the smallest of them over again on a much 
grander scale ; and if Tycho, why not Copernicus ? Neison men- 
tions that D, the second in size, has a central mountain ; may 
they not all have central mountains ? And is not the smallest of 
them of the same type as those formations usually termed craters, 
such as Ptolemaus A and Sosigenes a ? We have an excellent 
chance to prQve the* largest lunar formations of the same type as 
the smallest ; it should be improved. 

I also wish to call attention to some dark streaks on the bright 
floor of the walled-plain Wilhelm I. On March 8, 1892 (12** 
P.S.T.), I discovered with my 2 -inch spy-glass and a power of 64 
two such streaks dividing the floor approximately into thirds. 
Southern streak points to south wall of Tycho ; northern points 
to Tycho A. Breadth of each streak was roughly estimated as 
equal to one eighth the interior diameter of Wilhelm I. on a line 
perpendicular to the southern streak. A comparison of Neison 's 
Map XVII. with any good photograph of this region will show his 
representation of the features immediately around Wilhelm I. to 
be very faulty. Tours truly, 

Berkeley, California, 1892, Mar. 10. KoGEE Spbague. 
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OBSERVATORIES. 

Ebinbubgh (Bojal Observatory). — Dr. Copeland, the Astro- 
nomer Bojal for Scotland, states in a private letter that " Nova 
AurigSD is declining at the rate of o'"*2 to o"'3 per day with 
remarkable steadiness. Its spectrum seems to have undergone no 
material change." 

Many of our readers may have seen the short account in the 
newspapers of the fire at Dr. Copeland's private house in Edin- 
burgh ; we give in his own words an account of the fire, which 
shows the fortunate escape of himself and his family from a very 
great danger, due iu a great measure to his coolness and presence 
of mind : — 

" The fire was detected about 4.30 a.m. on the 8th March, but 
it must then have been burning fiercely for some time, as it had 
already obtained a firm hold of the south-west corner of the house 
from the basement to the roof — five stories in all. The \\ ooden 
lining of the lift contributed in a high degree to the spread of the 
lire. By the time that the inmates of the upper part of the house, 
six in number, had collected in the communicating front rooms of 
the second floor, the smoke had become so suffocatingly dense that 
it appeared in the highest degree inadvisable to attempt a rush 
down the long stone staircase. At the same time, the fire was 
spreading so rapidly overhead and in the back of the house that 
it was impossible to say at what moment it might render our 
position untenable. We therefore decided to descend to the 
balcony of one of the first-floor windows by the aid of sheets 
knotted together. While the rope was being prepared and over- 
hauled, a policeman with some difficulty reached the balcony from 
the next house. Five of the party were lowered to the balcony 
without difficulty. Just after this the firemen arrived and opened 
the lower part of the house, thus freeing the stairs from smoke, 
and rendering them practicable. A considerable quantity of 
chemicals and laboratory appliances were altogether lost. A good 
many books are more or less disfigured by water, fire, and smoke, 
but happily all the liner parts of the library are absolutely intact. 
The damage to the house, including the total destruction of the 
it>of, may be taken at about ^1000, while my own effects, apart 
/roHn the loss of notes and papers, have suffered to fully one-third 
of "that amount, but this is covered by insurance. Although it 
'''^fc^ 80 cold that the spray from the fire-engine froze on the pave- 
^^:Kit and even in the beards of the firemen, we all escaped without 
**fe^ ing cold, thanks, doubtless, to the thoughtful care and attentions 
^^_ our kind neighbours. It is highly probable that the fire 
^^^^[inated in the lower part of the lift, which was separated only 
^y « thin brick wall from the flue of the wash-house, which had 
in use on the previous day." 

ABBAS. — ^Another volume of the series of meridian observations 
been published, containing the results for 187 1, 1872, and 1873. 
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It is similar to the Tolumes already noticed (see * Observatory/ 
Nos. 125, 145, and 173), and leaves four more of the series to 
come. The present volume has been passed through the press by 
Mr. C. Michie Smith, who since the death of Mr. Fogson has been 
" Officiating Government Astronomer." We have not examined 
the body of the work very carefully, but there is evidence in the 
few words of Introduction that Mr. Smith might be more careful 
in correcting his- proofs. ** Auwer's " may be a printer s error ; 
but surely " Eobert Norman Pogson " ought not to have been 
passed by one so intimate with him. We gather that the * Atlas 
of Telescopic Variable Stars ' has been entrusted to Mr. Pogson's 
nephew. 



NOTES. 

NoTA AuBiG^. — In the notes on this star, rather hurriedly 
drawn up last month, an unfortunate blunder was made, which 
has been pointed out by several correspondents. On p. 142, line 
20, for " approach " read '* recession," and in the next line for " re- 
cession " read ** approach." The sentence as it stands is directly at 
variance with Dr. Huggins's remarks which follow. 

Of additional information, perhaps the most interesting paper is 
Prof. E. C. Pickering's contribution to the ' Astr. Nacbrichten,' 
No. 3079, the substance of which is as follows : — 

" The photographs of the Henry DrapeT Memorial afford a 
means of studying the past condition of the portion of the sky iu 
which the new star in Auriga has recently been discovered. 
Eighteen photogniphs of this region were taken \nth the 8-inch 
photographic telescopes, from November 3, 1885, to November 2, 
1 89 1. On none of them was the star visible, although on all but 
five, stars of the eleventh magnitude were shown, and on some of 
them stars of the tjiirteenth magnitude were visible. On the plate 
taken November 2 spectra of stars of the eleventh magnitude were 
shown. It is probable that the star was not visible during tht\se 
six years. Five plates, on the other hand, taken from December 
16, 1 89 1, to January 31, 1892, show stars of the twelfth magni- 
tude, and the Nova appears as a bright star of the fifth magnitude. 
A still closer watch of the sky has been kept for the past year with 
an instrument intended to furnish the scale of stellar magnitudes 
of the brighter stars to which the stars photographed with the 
Bruce 24-inch photographic telescope will be referred. This in- 
strument is called the transit photometer. It consists of a telescope 
having a Voigtliinder doublet of five inches aperture as an objective 
mounted like a transit instrument and driven automatically by 
clockwork in such a way that a region extending from 30° below 
the north pole to —30° in declination and in right ascension over 
three hours will* be photographed on one plate. The exposure 
given to each portion of this region is two seconds, and in this 
time stars ©f t^e sixth magnitude and brighter are distinctly 
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ehowD. Plates were thus obtained on thirteen nights, from 
Oct. 21 to Dec. I, 1 89 1. On none of these was the stax visible, 
although X AurigsB, magnitude 5™*oo, was always clearly shown. 
On twelve nights, beginning Dec. 10, 1891, and ending on Jan. 20, 
1892, similar plates were obtained, on all of which the new star 
was clearly seen. Measurements of these images were made by 
Mrs. M. Fleming, who also made the examination of the photo- 
graphs described above. The Nova was compared directly with 
X Aurigsp, and the difference in brightness estimated in grades, as in 
Argelander's method of obsen'ing variable stars. To secure inde- 
pendence in the measurements an assistant recorded the numbers 
of the plates and the measures, rearranged their order according 
to chance, and returned them to Mrs. Fleming to be measured 
again. A third measure was made in the same way. On Dec. 10, 
II, r8, 28, and 30, 1891, and on January 5, 8, 9, and 16, two 
photographic images of this star were obtained. On Dec. 17 and 
1 8 the first measures were repeated. The corresponding dates and 
magnitudes are given in the following table : — 

Date. Mfig. Date. Mag. 

1891 Dec. 10.. 5"*'37 1891 Dec. 30.. 4°'6o 

II.. 5 'ZZ 1892 Jan. 5.. 4 -58 

13- 5 '22 8. . 4 -72 

17.. 4 -67 9.. 4 -67 

18. . 4 '46 16. . 4 '96 

28.. 4 -55 20.. 5 -23 

"The accordance of the measures is shown by the average 

residual which equals io"'05. From this it appears that the 

star was fainter than the eleventh magnitude on November 2, 

1 89 1, than the sixth magnitude on December i, and that it was 

increasing rapidly on December 10. A graphical construction 

indicates that it had probably attained the seventh magnitude 

within a day or two of December 2, and the sixth magnitude 

December 7. The brightness increased rapidly until December 18, 

attaining its maximum about December 20, when its magnitude 

Unas 4"'4. It then began to decrease slowly with slight fluctua- 

^ons until January 20, when it was somewhat below the fifth 

magnitude. All of those changes took place before its discovery, 

*o that it escaped observation for nearly two months. During 

h^\ i of this time it was probably brighter than the fifth magnitude. 

• Since the announcement on February 2 of its discovery it has 

n closely followed at this observatory, both visually and photo- 

''phically. Comparisons by Argelander's method visually are 

6 every clear night by, Mr. O. C. Wendell and Mr. W. M. 

Comparison stars have been selected so as to form a 

iienee, having intervals of three- or four-tenths of a ma^itude. 

"'•The magnitudes of all these stars will be determinea photo- 

•"toically for use in the final reduction. On every clear night 

« Wendell also compares the Nova with the star s in the list 

^Q above. These observations are made with the J5-in. equa- 

^ ^ by means of a polarization photometer (H.C.O. Annals XI. 

OL. XT. B 
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Part I). Measures of the Nova and of the brighter comparison 
stars are made by Mr. S. J. Bailey and the writer with the 
meridian photometer. Five independent series of visual observa- 
tions will thus be obtained which will test the reality of any appa- 
rent fluctuation. 

"Photographic charts are made every clear evening with the 
8-in. Draper telescope, and photographs are also taken with the 
transit photometer. 

" An important series of photographs of the spectrum is being 
obtained with the ii-in. Draper telescope, and since the star will 
probably soon be too faint to photograph in this way, spectra 
are also taken with the 8-in. telescope, using a small dispersion. 
The spectrum can thus be photographed until the star is as faint 
as the eleventh magnitude. With these last photographs several 
lines, including F^ G^ A, i/, K^ and a, appear to be bright. But 
on closer examination they are shown to be really dark, with the 
edge of greater wave-length bright. This is confirmed with the 
greater dispersion, the bright lines really consisting of broad 
bands sharply defined on the edge of smaller wave-length. The 
breadth of the bands is not due to poor definition, since numerous 
fine lines are also visible. Many of the lines, including the Airline 
and those due to hydrogen, are double. The evidence that this 
doubling is due to the different velocities of different portions of 
this object is not comlusive, owing to the breadth of the bands. 
The difference in velocity indicated by the separation of the lines 
is about 370 kilometres per second. The apparent separation of 
the different lines in the photograph increases as the length 
diminishes, as it should, according to this theory, owing to the 
increasing dispersion of the violet rays. 

** Two explanations have been offered of the sudden increase in 
light of stars of this class, the mechanical theory that it is caused 
by approach or collision, and the chemical theory that it is due to 
volcanic action. The doubhng of the lines strengthens the first 
of the above theories rather than the second." 

Prof. C. A. Young, of PrincetoMii, has succeeded in deter- 
mining the positions of 12 bright lines in the spectrum as 
follows : — 

4340 (Hy); 449; 4861 (E); 4922 ; 5015 ; 5165 ; 5260 ; 5304 ; 
559; 590 (D?); 632; 6563(C). 

He also glimpsed a faint line below C on February 6, and 
another above G, — in all probability A (H3). " The lines were 
not persiennes, but true lines, though rather diffuse, as if formed 
under pressure, C and F especially." 

The Nova is now very faint, having decreased in brightness 
after March 9 at the rate of nearly half a magnitude per day. 

Comet Notes. — A bright comet, visible to the naked eye, was 
discovered by Swift on March 6. Observations were obtained at 
Cape Town and Boston on March 8 and 9, and from these Prof, 
Kreutz deduces the following ephemeris :— 
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6 zi I 37 3 41 

10 '4 16 03 

Perihelion passage is on March 26. 

Later obaenationa show that the comet is shout 5" cast and 2" 
north of these positions. 

A faint comet woa discovered by Denning on March 1 8 and wtui 
obsened at Vienna on March 19, t i* 30™ Vienna M.T., in R.A, 
22* 46° 47''i3, N.P.D. 30° 47' 17". The motion is north pre- 
ceding. I)ennin|r reobserved it on March zi* 13'', in R.A. 23 o"', 
N.P.D. 30° 18', close to the cluster N.G.C. 7510. 
Ephemcris for April. 
B. 4. N. DecL I R. A. N- Decl. 

h m I o . h m B ^ , 

Apr. a o 13 50 60 39 Apr. 10 .... i i 37 60 18 

6 o 38 8 60 34 I 14 I 24 4 59 52 

Winnecke's Comet was picked up (by whom is not stated) on 
• March 18, 10' 47""3 Vienna Mean Timo, in fi.A. ij' 43°" 27*'47, 
N.P.D. 59° 24' 22". The predicted plae^ in Dr. Haerdtl'a ephe- 
tneris was 12' 43" 29*"4i, N.P.D. 59° 34' 8". 

We continue his ephemeris for April with a correction of 
+ 2' to the B.A. and —10' to the declination. 

B.A. N. Ded. B.A. S. Decl. 

h m . . , h D. . „ , 

Apr. 6 12 17 54 38 13 Apr. 18 11 56 6 41 50 

icf 10 S3 39 55 22 ... . 48 36 4J 43 

14 3 33 40 47 

The last two places ar« approiimate ; Haerdtl's ephemeris ends 
on April 15. 
CoDtiDnatioa of the search ephemeris of Tempel's Comet : 

B.A. 8. Deel. I B.A. 3. Decl. 

Apr. 10.... iS 6 4 21 18 I Apr. 25 18 19 24 22 41 

IS---- 'I '■ 21 44 I 3o--. 24 33 23 12 

20.... 1539 22 II I May 5.... 25 53 ^3 40 

^bere is a probable error of 20"° in R.A ., 1 J" in Decl. 

-Axmou — Mr. 8- C- Chandler declares that Algol is not only a 
<fauble but a triple body. "The inequalities in the period of thia 
"f^**! and nif'o Mime other phenomena, are satisfactorily accounted 
****" t»T the tollowing tlieoir. 

^ ** -^Igol, together with the close companion whose revolution in 

* ^^Q* 8'° products by et-Upse the observed fluctuations in light, ac- 

^■*a-ing to the well-known hypothesis of Goodeickb, confirmed by 

^^, ^egant investigation of VooEL, is subiect to still another 

_ **-^aJ motion of a quite different kind. Both have a common 

^'*-*l- nation about a third body, a lai^, distant, and dark companion 
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or primary, in a period of about 1 50 years. The size of this orbit 
around the common centre of gravity is about equal to that of 
UranvLS round the Sun. The plane of the orbit is inclined about 
20" to our line of vision. Algol transitted the plane passing 
through the C.G. perpendicular to this line of vision, in 1804 
going outwards, and in 1869 coming inwards. Calling the first 
point the ascending node, its position, reckoned in the ordinary 
wav, is about 65°. The orbit is sensibly circular, or of very 
moderate eccentricity. The longest diameter of the projected 
ellipse, measured on the sky, is about 2"*7." A necessary conse- 
quence of this theory is an irregularity of proper motion with an 
amplitude of something over o''2 in R.A. and nearly i"'4 in de- 
clination. This theory Mr. Chandler supports by the photometric 
observations, and also the observations of position, from Bradley's 
time to the present, making out a very good case for the irregu- 
larity in proper motion claimed. 

Other variables of this type also show irregularities in their 
light curve, which may be due to similar causes ; and it is there- 
fore urgently to be desired that the positions of the stars should 
be carefully watched. Mr. Chandler would like to see heliometers 
brought (0 bear on these stars, and especially on y Cygni, which 
has a cyclical fluctuation of about 2^ years ; and X Tauri is also a 
favourable instance. For details we must refer our readers to 
* Astronomical Journal,' Nos. 255 & 256. 

SOUTHBEN StAES WITH LARGE PfiOPER MOTIONS. — Prof, Lewis 

Boss gives a list of 27 such in the * Astronomical Journal,* No. 254. 
He is preparing a catalogue of large proper motions and has 
already 2700 stars ; but tie collection is weak as regards the 
Southern Hemisphere. Prof. Boss would like to see new reduc- 
tions of the Paramatta Catalogue (by differential processes as 
suggested by Mr. Stone), of Taylor's Madras Observations, and of 
Piazzi's observations, in the near future. He is " strongly of 
opinion that the accomplishment of these three works would prove 
a wise expenditure of labour, and that it would place the determi- 
nation of proper motion for southern stars, at least, upon a vastly 
improved basis." 



Orbit of Iapetus. — Prof. Asaph Hall recently made a series 
of observations on Iapetus complementary to a series made in 
J 875, 1876, 1877, In both cases the difference of declination 
between Saturn and Iapetus was very small, but the apparent 
motion of the satellite was in opposite directions. In such cases 
the determination of the mean distance of the satellite from the 
primary depends almost wholly on differences of right ascension. 

The value of Saturn's mass deduced in 1875-7 was — ^. From 
the modern observations Prof. Hall obtains the value 



34857 + I-28- 
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in the Chair. 

Secretaries : H. H. TuByBB, M. A., B.Sc, and E. W. Maundeb. 

The Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr, Maunder, Sixty-one presents have been received since the 

date of the last Meeting. One calling for special mention is a 

portfolio of views and plans of the Nice Observatory, a very 

beautiful series, showing every detail of the buildings, presented 

by M. B*'schoffsheim. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the donors of the presents. 

Mr. Tamer read a paper " On the Spectrum of the Grreat Sun- 

Spot Group of 1892 February,'* by Prof, K. D, Naegamvala^ M,A, 

On. February 12, while examining the spectrum of this group, I 

^ound that besides the unusual thickening, the F and C lines were 

^versed at the centres of the two chief nuclei of the group. On 

^^^ next day, at 10.30 Madras mean time (5.10 0«M.T.), this was 

^ <s.ch increased, the C line gradually extended from one nucleus 

^ ^he other, and was displaced tdwards the more refrangible side 

^y^ about its own thickness. The F line was similarly affected, 

* ^KKnall darlc prominence being obperved on the F line towards the 

l e^gj refrangible side. The existence of this was confirmed with 

to.^^ line. In addition to the C and F lines, the G line, the D, 

^^'^^a, the D (sodium) lines, and all the " h " lines were found re- 

^^^c^^eed. A strong absorption line was seen at D,, and this was 

^^^'fc of uniform thickness. At about 10 a.m., G.M.T., the dis- 

^^^^^)ance bad almost ceased, the D, line was completely absent 

^ ler as an absorption or emission line, and the only line seen 

drsed was C. 

OL. XT. 8 
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, We have also a paper by Mr. S. W. Burnham on the double 
star 23128, in which he gives measures of this star, and calls 
attention to the scarcity of these, undoubtedly due to the fact that 
at all times the star is difficult to reach. It seemed desii*able that 
this star should be measured every three years. 

We have also a paper entitled " Note on the Lunar Theory/' by 
Ernest W, Brown, M,A, The paper confirms some of the results 
obtained by Dr. Hill, and concludes, " 1 hope before long to publish 
the complete determination of all the inequalities depending on 
the eccentricity and mean motions, including that part of the 
motion of the perigee which depends on the eccentricity of the 
Moon." It is a short paper, and gives no very great results, but 
its importance and significance lies in the iact that at last there is 
a young Englishman giving his attention to the Lunar Theory. 

Mr, Turner resid a "Note on the Transit of Titan, March 11, 
1892," by Arthur Mee. This evening, with pretty fair detinition, 
at about 10.15 I turned my 8^-inch Calver equatorial on Saturn. 
I immediately saw, a little within the southern hmb and slightly 
east of the meridian, a dark spot, and almost immediately after- 
wards a brown spot still further to the east. I watched the pair 
with powers 200-400, till I had to leave the telescope. The dark 
spot seemed central at 10.30. Looking up the almanac next day, 
I found the dark spot x^as the shadow of Titan in transit, and it 
at once occurred to me that the brown spot must be the satellite 
itself, and as I can find no record of a similar previous observa- 
tion, I venture to forward this note, hoping that others with 
ampler opportunities will tell us more of a deeply interesting if 
not unique phenomenon. 

This paper is chiefly remarkable because several Fellow s have 
made similar observations, and the conditions are now favourable 
for seeing the shadows of satellites on Saturn. 

Mr, Maunder, Mr. Freeman observed the transit of Titan and 
its shadow on the same night (1892 March 11) with a 6J-inch 
telescope, and Mr. Isaac Ward observed the shadow of Titan during 
the transit of March 27, with a telescope of 4*3 inches. March 1 1 
was before the opposition of Saturn, and March 27 after it, so that 
in one case the shadow preceded the satellite, and in the other case 
followed the sateUite on the body of the planet. 

Mr, Downing, It is worth pointing out that in the last few 
months several observers have been able to record observations of 
the satellites of Saturn, with comparatively small apertures. 
Mr. Freeman has only a 6i-inch aperture, and has made a long 
series of observations of the satellites with this. There is no 
reason why the satelhtes of Saturn should not be as much observed 
as those of Jupiter, and such observations if continuous will be 
extremely useful to those who have to compute the ephemeris of 
position and to study the perturl^ations of the satellites. 

Mr, Maunder, I think Mr. Ward used 4^ inches and Mr. Free- 
man 6\ inches aperture. 
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Dr, Spitta. How far did Mr. Freeman see the sliadow go 
across ? Did he observe the time it was on the central meridian 
or estimate it ? 

Mr, Maunder, He estimated it from his observations. 
Dr, Spitta, The interesting point is as regards the observations 
of contact. 

Mr, Maunder, Precisely. I do not know whether he saw it 
come upon the limb. 

Mr, Ingall, A telescope of 6 inches aperture would' have the 
advantage on ordinary nights over a larger one, except in the ca^e 
of Mimas, which is very small. I recollect when 1 used a 5-inch 
telescope instead of the lo-inch I now have that with the former 
it was a more ordinary circumstance for me to see planetary detail 
than with the lo-iuch. 

The Chairman, Perhaps your 5 -inch was a better telescope 
than your lo-inch. 

Mr. Inf/all, I made them both myself and I think not. It is 
the air which affects the larger aperture most. 

Mr, Brett, There is no reflection upon the quality of the 
telescope, because the smaller the aperture the more often you can 
use it. 

Mr, Turner, Three papers have been received on the new star 
in Auriga. Mr. Burnham's observations were confined to micro- 
metric measures of the new star and surrounding stars, and in the 
course of his observations he rather characteristicallv discovers two 
or three new double stars. 26 Aurigse is amongst these, a separa- 
tion of o*' 1 5 being found. 

Mr. Knott read a paper on '* The New Star in Auriga." The 
observations extend from March 12 to April 3, and are eleven in 
number. The magnitude of the star has during this time fallen 
from 7 on March 12, to 13*5 on April 2 and 3. As the star 
decreased in magnitude it deepened in colour to a ruddy orange. 
I give also a list of approximate places for 1892, for six stars near 
the new star, together with estimations of their magnitudes, which 
range from 10*6 to iy6. Unfavourable weather and the presence 
of the Moon have at times made observations difficult. 

Jh; Spitta, Were the observations made with the refractor or 
^o reflector ? 

■^r; Knott, The Alvan Clark refractor of 7^ inches aperture. 

^'h^ Chairman, We have a paper on some observations of the 

P®''^ etar in Auriga at the Badcliffe Observatory, Oxford, extend- 

^^S from Feb. 3 to March 31, but since the latter date we have 

^^^ been able to distinctly recognize the star. It is now practi- 

^^^^y invisible with our aperture, but whether owing to moonlight 

^^ liaze I cannot say. Yixe observations were made with the 

"^^^^t circle between Feb. 3 and 18, and a naked eye estimation 

^^^^ on Feb. 16. The increase in magnitude about Feb. 18 is 

cV^^rly shown. Since Feb. 24 the observations have been made 

^^^^*^ the Barclay equatoreal aud show a steady diminution in 

82 
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brightness from 6'i on Feb. 24 to 14 on March 31. The com- 
parison stars used and adopted magnitudes for these are given 
together with a chart showing the Nova and surrounding stars. 

Mr, Turner, I believe Mr. Criswick, at Greenwich, finds that 
the star is not shown on a photograph with 27 minutes exposure 
with the 1 3 -inch charting telescope. 

Votes of thanks were accorded to the authors of the various 
papers. 

Captain Abney read his paper " On Estimation of Star-magni- 
tudes by extinction with the Wedge." 

8ome experiments which I have recently made and communicated 
to the Royal Society in a paper by Q-en. Testing and myself, 
" Colour Photometry, part iii.," have a direct bearing on the estima- 
tion of star magnitudes by the wedge, and it has seemed advisable 
to put on record in what way it occurs. 

Amongst other matters the question arose as to the amount by 
which the intensity of any ray of the spectrum would have to be 
reduced before it became invisible. Of course the comparative 
luminosity of the spectrum had to be known in all its various 
parts, and where the absolute luminosity in candle-power of any 
one part was known, the others could be calculated. In the ex- 
periments in question, the spectrum used was that formed by the 
positive pole of the electric light, and the comparative luminosities 
were measured, as also the absolute intensity of the light at D 
coming through a slit placed in the spectrum. This light was 
spread out into a special patch by a suitable optical arrangement 
to fall on a screen at the end of a darkened box, where a black 
screen with a white disk received it. The light was gradually 
diminished until the eye, which observed through a small aperture 
in the box, could no longer distinguish the white disk. Measures 
taken in this way showed that if the D light were reduced to 

locxxvxx? ^^ * standard amyl lamp, the illumination was so feeble 
that the white disk could no longer be seen, and no scintilla of 
light was visible in the box. The green light E had to be reduced 

to rr-^l— , the F light to .^^'- , the G light to ^^', whilst 

10,000,000' O 10,000.000^ O 10,030,000' 

the red light had only to be reduced to ''°;°°L before the screen 

o .' 10,000,000 

was invisible. These were the numbers when the D light in the 
original spectrum had a luminosity or brightness equal to one 
amyl lanjp illuminating a screen one foot off. If we make the 
rays of tne spectrum throughout equal to one amyl lamp, these 
numbers of course would be modified. The D light would re- 
main at ,^^^, since it was originally of the value of one amyl 

lamp, but the E light would be 7^3^^, the F light would become 

7^~^3, and the G light j^^^, while the C light .would be 

tl.OOO 



lO.OOO.OOO* 

Further, it was found that near F, but on the G side of it, the 
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extinction value of one amyl lamp became ttt^^-— , and remained 

the same to the extreme violet. It will thus be apparent that to 
extinguish two lights of equal luminosity, one of the C colour and 
the other of the G, the reduction to produce extinction required 
for the latter is nearly 1 500 times greater than that required for 
the other. I may remark that a little further than C, towards the 
extreme red, the extinction is the same for every ray when equal 
luminosities are used. 

Captain Abney illustrated this by means of curves projected by 
the lantern. 

The Young Helmholtz theory of colour vision tells us there are 
three . fundamental sensations, which are popularly named red, 
green, and violet, and that at each end of the spectrum but one 
sensation is excited, viz. at the extreme red the red sensation, at 
the extreme violet the violet sensation, and that intermediate 
colours are produced by different degrees of stimulation of the 
three sensations. The straight lines at the ends of the extinction 
curves for equal luminosities confirm this. But the violet sensa- 
tion is 1500 times more persistent than the red, and probably 25 
times more than the green ; hence w^hen we extinguish blue-green, 
which is probably a mixture of all three, it will be the violet sensa- 
tion which be last extinguished. With the green 25 times, and 
the red 1500 times more strongly excited than the violet, they 
would be extinguished together. Measures show that in a mixture 
of I part of pure violet with 1500 parts of pure red, the violet is 
unperceived, and that i part of violet in 25 green will scarcely 
have any effect. We may take it, therefore, that up to near D, 
where according to the Young Helmholtz theory the violet sensa- 
tion ceases, the sensation that is extinguished is the violet sensa- 
tion. The reciprocals of the extinction curve of the spectrum 
will therefore give the amount of violet sensation which exists 
between the extreme violet and nearD. This curve of reciprocals 
is called, therefore, the persistency curve. 

Everybody is not gifted with the same faculty for observation 
of colour ; in some cases red and blue, and in other cases violet and 
green, are seen as shades of the same colour. 

I have plotted the curves for several of such colour-blind persons, 

and have found two cases in which monochromatic vision existed ; 

to these all colours appeared as shades of grey. I found the 

persistency curve of these persons coincided with the persistency 

Curve of my own eyes, which are normal, and also that the per- 

siafcency curves of red-colour blind and green-colour blind persons 

^re the same, while a violet^colour blind person is totally different. 

X'hese curves were also projected by the lantern. 

The first sensation to be excited by a feeble light is the violet, 
^tid in the electric light spectrum the maximum of the curve of 
^Kis sensation is close to E, coinciding with the luminosity curve. 

The wedge therefore has to reduce the light of the spectrum so 
^Hat the violet sensation is not excited ; and the last ray to be 
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extinguished will be the green near E, that is supposing the light 
to be similar in Quality to that of the positive pole of the electric 
arc, which is very similar to the light of the Sun on an April day. 
In extinguishing star light with a wedge, we are not extinguishing 
its spectrum, but the violet sensation contained in its light. 

In a paper in the 'Philosophical Transactions of the Eoyal 
Society ' on the " Transmission of Solar Light through the Atmo- 
sphere,*' I have shown that the total absorption of light by a 
medium of varying thickness can be ascertained by measuring the 
absorption of a single ray which lies close to the maximum of its 
absorption-curve in the spectrum ; it follows therefore that to 
scale a wedge for extinguishing white light the absorption of E 
should be measured. The absorption by the brightest part of the 
spectrum, or by the whole of the rays, will not necessarily give the 
true extinction-value of the wedge. If a really black wedge were 
used, as all rays would be equally reduced, the measurement of 
total Ught, or that of any ray transmitted through different 
thicknesses of the wedge, would give the coefficient of the wedge 
for extinction purposes ; but if a purplish or orange wedge were 
used it might not do so, supposing the absorption of E light was 
different from that of the other rays. 

With a greenish wedge, such as is, I believe, used by Prof. Prit- 
chard, the place of maximum luminosity of the spectrum seen 
through it would not differ much from E. I have a wedge myself 
in which the coefficient of absorption of the total light differs very 
largely from the coefficient of absorption of the E light. . Such a 
wedge, if graduated in the ordinary way, would give erroneous 
results. Another point to be noticed is that star magnitudes 
obtained by extinction should agree better with those obtained by 
photography than those obtained by eye estimation ; the first 
would be obtained by estimation of the E light, the second of the 
light between G and F, and the last of the light near D. 

A red star would be most frequently of less magnitude to the 
eye than to the photographic plate, and by extinction would lie 
between the two. A blue star would be just the reverse, but the 
extinction magnitude would lie between the two. 

There are two other points of interest in connexion with colour 
extinction. The first colour to go is red, and the violet or blue 
sensation goes last; it follows therefore that at twilight blue 
flowers can be seen for some time after the red flowers have 
become invisible, and insects are able to find the blue flowers to a 
much later time. The blue flowers get the best chance therefore 
of fertilization, and this may account for the large number of blue 
flowers compared to red. The second is with regard to the colours 
of faint stars : the Astronomer Roval has told me that Admiral 
Smyth and others find that sta.rs of high magnitude (faint stars) 
are almost invariably blue ; I can only say that if that be the case 
the facts I have put before you on this diagram show the reason 
of it. It does not follow that because these stars are seen blue or 
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grey-blue tliey are not red ; but their light is so faint that all 
colours appear grey, and, as the violet sensation disappears last, it 
frequently happens that you get the red and green sensations as 
grey, and the violet just above the colour limit, thus giving a grey- 
blue. If telescopes of larger aperture are used it might be possible 
to see these stars in colours ; but I doubt very much whether these 
stars will be seen in colour in any other way. 

The curve of distinct colour perception for the spectrum was 
shown by projection with the lantern. Unless the intensity of 
light of any colour is above this it appears as grey ; hence, in very 
faint spectra, light is seen without colour being noticed, the whole 
of the light appearing grey. 

The Astronomer R^yal. When I made this remark to Capt. 
Abney I did not wish to be quoted as an authority on the subject 
of very faint stars. 1 was only giving my general impression. I 
think Admiral Smyth and Sir John Herschel have remarked 
that the very faint companions of stars are usually blue ; but I 
should not be prepared to say anything beyond that. I am, how- 
ever, quite inclined to accept Capt. Abney*s explanation, though I 
should not like to pose as an authority on the colour of very faint 
stars. There is one point 1 would like to ask Capt. Abney, and 
that is as regards a very interesting remark he made about the 
accordance between the photographic magnitudes and those deter- 
mined by the wedge photometer ; whether, in the case of a star 
which is photographically bright, that is especially rich in the blue 
rays, it would be likely that a wedge would give the same magni- 
tude as the photographs. He implies that the wedge would give 
a result intermediate between the visual magnitude and the photo- 
graphic ; but would the wedge agree more nearly with the photo- 
graph than with the eye estimation. I have been struck with the 
accordance between the photographic magnitudes and the photo- 
metric magnitudes determined at Oxford by means of the wedge 
in Prof. Pritchard's selected fields. In most cases the agreement 
is much closer with the wedge photometer in the cases I have 
examined than it is with the Argelander magnitudes. The point is 
iriiether there would be likely to bo approximately a coincidence 
between the determination with the wedge of such stars and the 
cfefcermination from the photograph. 

-Aff. Plummer, I wish that Prof. Pritchard could have listened 

^ the very interesting paper which has been read by Capt. Abney, 

beoaiise I believe he would have added something of great value to 

^bis discussion. I do not propose to enter into details with regard 

*^ t;he remarks of Capt. Abney, which appear to me as much 

P*^X»iological as they are photometrical. But 1 notice one circum- 

^^>oe which it seems might favour accurate observation with the 

^^dge. So far as I understand the efforts of opticians to produce 

^V ^42hromatic object glass, the attempt is to combine rays of 

^"erent refrangibilities in that portion of the spectrum which 

"*^ the greatest 4uminosity ; that is to say, rays about C and F are 
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combined \fith rays about E, and therefore as extinction proceeds, 
in a refractor at least, the rays about E would be the last that 
would be extinguished; and this is of especial importance in a 
photometer used differentially, since the final extinction takes 
place on practically monochromatic light. I think this, to some 
extent, explains the point that the Astronomer Koyal has raised, 
viz., the similarity of results arrived at from a photographic deter- 
mination of magnitude and that derived from the wedge. 

There is one matter I might point out to Capt. Abney, and that 
is that the action of the wedge on colour, as well as on photo- 
graphic phenomena, was discussed with some completeness by 
Prof. Langley with the aid of the bolometer, and he ehowed that 
while the wedge permitted the transmission of 5 per cent, of the 
radiant energy measurable by that instrument, yet the transmitted 
portion of that energy perceptible as light by the eye was only 
one-tenth of i per cent. ; yet such variation as this has not pre- 
vented the wedge from doing very good work. And that is the 
point with which I nm more particularly concerned, the trust- 
worthiness of the wedge as a photometer, and as a practical means 
for determining star magnitudes. The wedge determinations 
represent, on the whole, Argelander's magnitudes down to the 
ninth ; and it is inconceivable that an instrument carrying on a 
regular curve should suddenly break down and be incapable of 
carrying on the same scale through one or two magnitudes. The 
present Nova affords a very good opportunity of testing the accu- 
racy of wedge-observations. I have determined the magnitude of 
that star down to the twelfth magnitude, and if these observations 
agree with the magnitude determined by other means, it shows 
that the coefficient of absorption, however determined and tor 
whatever hght, is accurate for that wedge. 

Dr. Spitta, What does Capt. Abney consider the best method 
of obtaining the coefficient of the wedge ? That is to me the 
most interesting and important point; indeed it is the whole 
point of the amicable discussion between Prof. Pritchard and 
myself. Is it by extinction by the wedge or by prismatic extinc- 
tion? 

2>r. Common, I should like to ask Capt. Abney how his standard 
Amyl lamp differ- from Harcourt's Pentane lamp ? 

Mr, Horner, There is one point raised in Capt. Abney's paper 
on which 1 should like to hear the opinion of Mr. John Brett. 1 
refer to the statement that the majority of flowers are blue. 

Mr, Brett, I wanted to make a remark, but 1 was afraid there 
were so many scientific gentlemen present that an artistic opinion 
would not be esteemed. Capt, Abney has used the term *' normal 
vision," and I should like to know how he works out normal 
vision ; because, if we do not know what normal vision is, it is no 
use discussing blindness of any sort. If he has any standard of 
normal vision I am sure all painters present would be glad to 
know what it is. Then he ignores the physiological aspect of the 
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sabject. It is known amongst painters that if you look at a red 
object for a short time it will cease to be red, and if you look at it 
for a longer time it will not be seen at all. Take a scarlet gera- 
nium^ — when you have worked at it for a quarter of an hour you 
will not know it is scarlet at all. You will go on painting it as if 
it were black or colourless. 

Mr. Homer, How about other colours ? 

Mr. Brett. Eed is a very irritant colour to the retina ; at least 
to the idiotic painter. (Laughter.) You cannot possibly see the 
red after having looked at it for half an hour. Whether this is 
normal vision 1 do not know. I will ask Capt. Abney to say 
"whether it is or not. I have studied this for 40 or 50 years, and 
I have come to the conclusion that red is the most irritant colour 
in the spectrum to the retina. 
' A Member. Does that not show that it is easily perceived ? 

Mr. Brett. It is not perceived after a short time. You must 
consider that the eye is fatigued by looking at red very much 
sooner than by looking at blue. 

Mr. Eanyard. With regard to what Capt. Abney has said as to 
the colours of verv faint stars it is interestingf to not-e that with the 
variable stars, which go through a range of many magnitudes, it 
has very frequently been remarked that they are much redder at 
the minimum than at the maximum. This may not be due to a 
physiological cause, but may be due to changes in the spectrum, 
for the violet end of the spectrum may vary more than the red 
end. I am inclined to think that the colour of small stars very 
much depends upon the correction of the object-glass you are 
using ; and if the outstanding colour left by one optician is red, the 
extinction with the wedge wUl be different to the extinction when 
blue is left outstanding. 

Mr. Pelrie. 1 should like to ask a question with regard to the 
blue flowers. I have studied Botany for many years, and have 
found the greatest difficulty in getting good blue Howers ; they 
are very scarce. It is a well-known fact in elementary Botany 
that blue flowers are difiicult to keep in a garden, and if this is so 
for a garden it will be so amongst wild flowers. 

Mr. TeasdaU. The predominance of colour depends upon thd 
Tv^eather. In the spring it is white, and it passes on to the red 
Ond of the spectrum towards the autumn. 

Capt. Abney. .The Astronomer Royal has asked whether the 
X^iagnitudes of blue stars ought to be more nearly coincident as 
-^ietermined photographically and by extinction than they are if 
-cietermined photographically and visually in the ordinary way. 
^iriiat undoubtedly is the case. The wedge would agree much more, 
with the photographic results than eye estimations would. 
Sye observations take into account the red and green sensations as 
'^^ell as the violet, but the photographic plate and the wedge 
Xkieasure the violet light and the violet sensation respectively, hence 
^liej are nearer together than the eye and photographic plate. 
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In reply to Mr. Plummer, I would point out it is the wedge 
which extinguishes and not the object-glass ; that is to say, although 
the optician may make G and C coincide, the thickness of wedge 
necessary to extinguish E is nothing to do with the refractor what- 
ever, except as to size of the disk. I will not pin my faith upon 
that, but at the first blush I should say it has nothing to do with 
the size of the disk. In order to get the extinction you have to 
extinguish the E light. It is the wedge that extinguishes and not 
the refractor. 

Mr, Plummer. As a comparative and differential instrument, I 
take it your observations are made on the E line. 

Capt, Abney, Not my observations ; yours are. My observa- 
tions are made over the whole spectrum, but yours are confined to 
the E line. If you take observations of different thicknesses, you 
get the scale of the wedge and in no other way. When you are 
extinguishing with the wedge you will find it excessively difficult 
to say when you have extinguished the red or green light. Captain 
Abney explained this by means of a lantern-slide. 

Dr. Spitta. The grey light would go out before the violet ? 

Capt. Abney. Long before ; and the grey light of the red will 
go out long before the colour of the green. The light in the red 
part of the spectrum would disappear long before the green light 
would. I think Mr. Plummer will see that is an answer to his 
question. Now Dr. Common asked what is the difference between 
the Amyl lamp and the PentAne lamp. They are different and 
they are not different. The Amyl lamp is a very convenient one 
and the Pentane lamp is a very inconvenient one. The former 
lamp uses a liquid which passes through a wick and evaporates, 
whereas in the latter you have to use a jet and force gas over a 
large surface of liquid to evaporate it before burning. 

Dr. Common. It is as to the colour that I wish to know. 

Capt. Abney. The Amyl lamp has more colour than the Pen- 
tane ; I, however, prefer to use the first-named lamp. Mr. Plummer 
referred to Mr. Langley ; I say he has not measured by the ex- 
tinction of light at all. He has measured the acuteness of vision 
in different parts of the spectrum, which is a very different thing 
to the extinction of light. I am quite aware of Mr. Langley's 
researches, but, interesting as they are, they do not quite agree 
with some other results. Now Mr. Brett is always interesting at 
all events. He has always the happy knack of anaking most apt 
remarks, and I think on this occasion he has been normally suc- 
cessful. He asked me to tell him what is normal vision. Well, 
I do not know that Mr. Brett will understand if I tell him. 
[Laughter.] There are only^5 per cent, of mankind who do not 
possess normal vision. The large majority can measure the spectrum 
in the same way that I can. I stand here as a specimen of normal 
vision, and there are 95 per cent, who see the spectrum and 
colours in the same way as I do. Now Mr. Brett is extra normal 
[laughter], that is to say, that he perceives colours that I should 
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pass over ; but that is a matter of education. 99*6 per cent, of 
females also have normal vision. Mr. Brett spoke about the phy- 
siological aspect, and said if you look at a red object for a quarter 
of an hour you will not see that it is red at all, but that it is 
black. I want no further confirmation of what I have said than 
Mr. Brett's remarks, because the red sensation is very fatiguing, 
and what I think is popularly called the red nerve is easily 
fatigued. If a quarter of an hour makes anything black, it only 
shows in that time the red nerves have become useless. I am glad 
Mr. Brett brought up the red, because this is absolutely confirma- 
tory of what I said. 

Mr. Brett. Tou can look at the green until all is blue, Sir. 
[Laughter.] 

Capt, Abney, I think that remark of Mr. Brett's is absolutely 
confirmatory of what I said. With regard to the colours of faint 
stars : if jou put a poker in the fire and make it red hot, and then 
carry it into a dark room, the last colour you will see is grey. 
In exactly the same way faint red stars appear grey. "With regard 
to the colour of variable stars a very interesting point arises. 
They must be very rich in red, showing that they are, compara- 
tively speaking, very cool indeed, because to appear red they must 
be 1500 times more rich in red rays than in violet. It may be a 
difference in the atmosphere which gives a difference in colour, 
but temperature is more likely the reason. I am not a horti- 
culturist, and I know nothing about fiowers. I made the state- 
ment abtiut red and blue flowers on the authority of Prof. Huxley, 
and cannot give any results from my own observations. But the 
fact remains that the last colour to be seen in a field or in a 
garden is the blue or the violet, and that may be the reason why 
blue and violet fiowers predominate. 

Mr. Kennedy. 1 think what Capt. Abney says about flowers is 
well authenticated. There are only two red wild flowers — the 
pimpernel and the poppy, whereas there are hundreds of blue 
flowers. 

The Chairman. There is one interesting result from this dis- 
cussion : I see now why we dress our soldiers in red clothes. 

A vote of thanks was accorded Captain Abney for his paper. 

The Chairman. We have the honour of the presence among us 
to-night of Prof. Oudemans, one of our Foreign Associates, and 1 
will ask him to favour us with a few remarks about the triangula- 
tions of Java on which he has recently been engaged. 

Mr. Turner. Before Prof. Oudemans' address I should like to 
<^^11 attention to a paper on " The Keappearance of Saturn's Rings " 
bv Mr. Barnard. Up to j 891 Oct. 29 Mr. Barnard was not able 
^U any occasion, with the most careful scrutiny and good seeing, 
^<> detect the slightest trace of the ring. It was possible, however, 
'^fter looking at the black line of the rings across the ball, to get 
^lie momentary impression of the presence of the rings against the 
^lack sky, but this, I am convinced, is an optical phenomenon 
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similar to the " after image " produced on the dark part of a 
room by gazing at the window fixedly and then turning the eyes 
suddenly away. On Oct. 29, at 17^ o"* Mount Hamilton Mean 
Time, the rings were easily and distinctly visible as slender threads 
of light. It was not possible, however, to see them at their 
junction with the ball, they being invisible tor a space of about 
2" through nearness to the bright disk. Perhaps this was also 
due to the fact that the ansae would be brighter at a distance equal 
to the inner edge of the bright rings. At the time of observation 
the Earth was 1° 58' north of the plane of the rings, while the 
Sun was exactly in their plane according to the ephenieris. 
Prof. Oudemans says (* Monthly Notices,' Jan. 1892) on Oct. 29, 
i7»* 30™ ( = Oct. 29, 9^ 3™ Mt. Hamilton M.T.) Saturn was deci- 
dedly without any ring. Oct. 30 was cloudy, and on Oct. 3 1 , at 
17^ 30™, a momentary view showed the ring at both sides of the 
planet as a thin bright line. Combining my observations with 
those of Prof. Oudemans for the same date, it is evident that the 
time of reappearance of the ring is narrowed down to the interval 
between 9** 3°* and 17** o", Oct. 29, 1891, Mt. Hamilton M.T. 
The American ephemeris gives Oct. 30 as the time of reap- 
pearance. 

The Chairman then called upon Prof. Oudemans. 

Prof, Oudemans^ Foreign Associate, who spoke in English, gave 
an account of the triangulation of Java, executed principally 
under his direction in the years 1854 to 1880, the reduction of 
which is now nearl)' finished at Utrecht *. This triangulation 
was originally commenced to form a basis for a military and topo- 
graphic map of the islands of Java and Madura; but the hori- 
zontal measures made with altazimuths by Pistor and Martins and 
by Repsold proved exact enough to attain a higher signiti- 
cation, and the Home Government, on a proposal of the Koyal 
Academy of Science at Amsterdam, decided that the triangulat ion 
should also serve ** for the measurement of degrees," which is to be 
understood as meaning, in the present state of Higher Geodesy, 
the study of the irregularities of the figure and the attraction of 
the Earth. 

For the primary triangulation lo-inch altazimuths f by Pistor and 
Martins and a 12-inch altazimuth by Repsold were employed, Mith 
a few exceptions. Occasionally, also, 8-inch altazimuths by Pistor 
and Martins have served ; but generally these have been employed 

* The Royal Astronomical Society has already received three parts of the 
Report of this work, the first part containing the description of the ba^-line 
apparatus (constructed by Repsold) and of the comparitor joined to it, and the 
comparisons of the rods with the ** normal metef" ; the second part containing 
a report on the measuring of a base-line near Buitenzorg in West Java; and 
the third part containing reports on the measurings of base-lines in Middle and 
in East tfava, and the comparison of the normal meter with the platinum 
iridium method at 27°. 

t The inches here meant are Paris inches (i Paris inch =1066 English 
inches). 
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for the 8econdiu*y measures, as also have some 6- and 5-inch instru- 
ments. These latter were read by noniuses, but the 8-, 10-, and 
i2-ineh instruments by microscopes. 

In each of the instruments of Pistor and Martins the tf lescope 
was on the end of the horizontal axis, in that of Eepsold in the 
middle ; but there it was broken, i. e,, by means of a rectangular 
prism in the cube the rays were reflected horizontally to one of 
the ends of the horizontal axis. 

Generally the original plan was that the primary angles should 
be found by 6 pairs of measures, the telescope being in each pair 
first to the left and then to the right. After every pair the hori- 
zontal circle was turned by 30 degrees ; so, as there were two mi- 
croscopes read, the angles were measured along twelve different 
SkTca of the limb. 

In the Primary Triangulation signals were avoided ; but helio- 
tropes were stuck in holes bored in the axes of the pillars, so the 
reduction to the centre was unnecessary. In the Secondary 
Triangulation bamboo signals, in the form of a double hexagonal 
pyramid, were used. When possible this pyramid had its axis 
coincident wit^ that of the pillar, although sometimes signal and 
pillar were separated from each other, and then the reduction to 
the pillar was necessary. 

The network of the two islands Java and Madura (of which a 
sketch was given on the black-board) contains 125 primary stations. 
The ends of the base-lines and the stations of the nets connecting 
these base-lines with the primary triangles make 20 stations more, 
80 that in all there were 145 primary stations. 

With the apparatus made by Eepsold, three base-lines were 
measured, one in West, one in Middle, and one in East Java. 
Each measure was done twice, and by dividing the base-lines into 
divisions of 200 metres each, and by measuring each of these 
divisions twice, it was possible to ascertain the mean error of every 
200 metres measured, and accordingly of the result for the whole 
base-line, with very great accuracy. 

The details of the bases measured are :-^ 

West Java. Middle Java. East Jara. 

Length of base-line . . 3900" 4175" 5041" 

Mean error + 2"^-35 +o"'"-464 ±o™"-6o9 

Probable error +1 '58 ±0 '313 -fo •411 

fraction — - — — '— —^ — 

t.Soofioo 13,331,000 1x^65,000 

In the nets connecting these base-lines with the primary net- 
work the corrections of the observed directions have been calcu- 
lated by the method of least squares, but the amount of work was 
*^\?^ that the possibility was considered of avoiding it for the 
^*iole of the triangles. To reduce the whole of the triangles by 
^^asti squares would have meant an additional work of perhaps two 
^^ ^hree years, and what sort of work I A work, which General 
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Perrier once named " un travail de Benedictin," the Benedictine 
monks having been notorious at all times for the possession of 
patience for any useful work, however long and monotonous. 

Mr. M. L. J. van Asperen, pensioned Colonel of the Dutch 
Navy, who assists me (Professor Oudemans) in the calculations 
of the triangulation, tried to correct the observed directions on a 
simpler way, such as used by surveyors (the oblong shape of the 
island being favourable to applying this method), not disdaining, 
however, the method of least squares, when there was a quadrangle 
on a pentagon, and its diagonals observed as well as the sides. At 
first this solution was not intended to be used for a definitive one, 
the chief purpose being to try how the three bases would corre- 
spond, but happily the event was so strikingly advantageous, that 
the necessity of a more rigorous solution was judged to be in no 
wavs indicated. 

■ 

In fact, to make the three base-lines correspond, through the 
already adjusted network of triangles, the following small correc- 
tions were necessary in their logarithms : — 

Base-line of West Java -f 0*0000009, 
Middle „ — o'ooooo 1 3, 
East „ -f 0*0000004. 

Everyone will admit these corrections to be small enough to be 
applied without risk of serious error, and so the adjustment which 
was performed within three months was retained. 

By the spherical excesses of the triangles alone the mean error 
of every concluded direction or bearing was deduced = -f-o"-8r. 
It could be expected that the corrections found by the adjustment 
just mentioned should be larger, and in fact it was found Hh i"*09, 
only one third more than by the triangles. 

In order to render the triangulation of Java tributary to the 
knowledge of the figure of the Earth, a large number of latitudes 
and azimuths have been determined. At first I considered, in 
consequence of the extension of the island of Java in the east and 
west direction, that seven pairs of stations would be sufficient for 
the determination of latitude, every pair consisting of a station 
near the north coast and of a corresponding station near the south 
coast. But as Mr. Metzger, one of the engineers, once found an 
indication of a very strong local attraction (of about 40") at the 
south coast, the number of stations was doubled, the number of 
observatious to be taken on either station being, however, reduced 
to one half. 

At every station where latitude was to be determined, an azi- 
muth was also to be taken, and the southern polar star being too 
low and too feeble to be easily found. Kaiser's idea was followed to 
use stars near the equator at a height of 10° to 30''. The azinniths 
of these stars, which were always observed to the east and the west, 
change very slowly, and are thus very suitable to replnce the 
southern pole star. The horizontal distance between such a star 
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and either a distant signal of the triangulation or a night-siofnal, 
put up at a distance of a few hundred metres, was then measured, 
using the same programme as for the primary angles. 

Unhappily, the new series of latitude observations has not fully 
been carried out. I was called home again, by the death of Prof. 
Hoek, to take his place at the University at Utrecht, and left Java 
in 1875. While I w^as in Java a large portion of the staff of 
observers had either left the service with pensions or died, and 
since 1875 many more have left from similar causes. 

As soon as the lengths of all the sides of the triangles were 
calculated, the latitudes and longitudes of all the stations, secon- 
dary as well as primary, were to be deduced. At Genook, the 
northernmost primary station in the Residency Japara, an excel- 
lent latitude and azimuth had been determined, and this station 
was taken as the starting-point. Adopting the constants for the 
Earth spheroid of Bessel, the latitudes and longitudes of all the 
other stations, as well as the azimuths, were deduced. The longi- 
tude of the time-signal at the old harbour of Bataria was thereby 
made =0° o' o"'oo. The diiferences between the calculated and 
the astronomical latitudes were sometimes positive, sometimes 
negative, so that it seemed not necessary to alter the initial lati- 
tude of Genook. The same was the ease with the azimuths. 

Differences of longitude by telegraph have not yet been deter- 
mined with the utmost accuracy, though this sort of operations 
was also on the programme, but as far as they have been made for 
geographical purposes (vid.f.i. 'Astron. Nachrichten,' Bd. 74, 
pp. 164, 165) the telegraphic differences of longitude correspond 
very nearly with the geodetic ones. 

The calculations finished, a research is now being carried on on 

the mean errors of reading the circles, of the divisions of the circles, 

of the pointing of the telescopes. The results will be given in the 

Report. I would, in conclusion, like to mention the remarkable 

constancy found in the mean error in pointing and reading for the 

fia.me observer, using the same instrument, but at different places. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Prof. Oudemans for his address. 

The Chairman. I am instructed by the Council to say that the 
vjxestion of the election of women having come before them, it 
resolved not to take any action in the matter as to their 

mission, but to leave it to the Fellows to take their own course, 
that statement it must appear that the Council were not pre- 

red to say that their admission was illegal, and therefore the 

Bt election is left in the hands of the Fellou s present. At the 

^roe time any Fellows who give a vote must clearly understand 

t it is a question whether it is advisable that they should be 

^autted to the Society or not, and they must each decide for 

emselves if it is for the benefit of the Society as a whole whether 

ey should be elected or not. With these remarks I will simply 
ve it iji the hands of the Fellows. 

Jlr. Brett. The President has left it in the hands of the Society, 
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had since been confirmed by Mr. A. Stanley Williams. His ob- 
servations tended to show that if there were an atmosphere to the 
rings it would probably only lie over the crape ring and possibly 
a little over the bright ring. 

Whilst the ballot was proceeding Mr. Maunder read a paper by 
Mr. Wooster upon the " Conjunction of Jupiter and Venus." 

In the Special General Meeting held after the ordinary meeting 
it was decided that, in the case of any Society wishing to join the 
Association as a Branch, the members of that Society should be 
considered original members of the Association and the payment 
of entrance fee should be optional. 



ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The usual monthly Meeting of this Society was held on Wed- 
nesday evening, the 20th April, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
25 Great George Street, Westminster, Dr. C. Theodore Williams, 
President, in the chair. 

Reference was made to the death of Dr. J. W. Tripe, who had 
held the office of Council Secretary for the last 20 years, and 
a resolution of sympathy with the family was passed by the 
Meeting. 

Senor R. Aquilar y Sautillan, Sir Andrew Clark, Bart., F.R.S., 
Mr. F. W. Cross, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Mr. H. Hancock, M.A., 
Mr. W. B. Haberden, Dr. Hermann Weber, and Mr. E. R, Wil- 
liams were elected Fellows of the Society. 

The following papers were read : — 

*' Anemometer Comparisons," by Mr. W. H. Dines, B.A., 
F.R.Met.Soc. This was a report on a valuable series of experi- 
ments which have been carried out at the request of the Council 
of the Society, with the view of obtaining a direct comparison of 
the various anemometers in common use, so that some opinion 
might be formed as to which type of instrument is the most 
suitable for general purposes. The Meteorological Council have 
defrayed the cost of the work. The anemometers vhich were 
compared w^ere: — i. Kew Pattern Robinson; 2. Self-adjusting 
Helicoid ; 3. Air Meter ; 4. Circular Pressure Plate (one foot in 
diameter) ; and 5. A special modification of Tube Anemometer. 
Most of these instruments are of the author's own invention, as 
well as the apparatus for obtaining automatic and simultaneous 
records from all the instruments upon the same sheet of paper. 
It appears that the factor of the Kew Pattern Robinson is practi- 
cally constant and must lie between 2*00 and 2*20. The Helicoid 
Anemometer is quite independent of friction for all excepting 
light winds, and different sizes read ahke ; but it is not so simple 
in construction as the cup form. The Air Meter consists of a 
single screw-blade formed of thin aluminium, and made as nearly 
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as possible into the exact shape of a portion of a Helicoid. A 
similar instrument, with a larger blade and with the dial protected 
from the weather, would probably form a useful and correct 
Anemometer. It would be light and offer a very trifling resist- 
ance to the wind. The oscillations of the pressure-plate must 
have been considerably damped by the action of the floating weight, 
but, as. it was, they were sufticiently violent. It seems probable 
that the remarkably high values sometimes given by the Osier 
Pressure Plate may be due to the inertia of the moving parts. 
The Tube Anemometer appears to possess numerous advantages. 
The head is simple in construction, and so stroug that it is practi- 
cally indestructible by the most violent hurricane. The recording 
apparatus can be placed at any reasonable distance from the head, 
and the connecting-pipes may go round several sharp corners 
without harm. The power is conveyed from the head without 
loss by friction, and hence the instrument may be made sensitive 
to very low vjelocities, without impairing its ability to resist the 
most severe gale. 

"The Hurricane over the West Indies, August 18-27, 189 1," 
by Mr. F. Watts. The author has collected a number of obser- 
vations on this violent hurricane, which on August 18 swept from 
the Atlantic into' the Caribbean Sea and moved in a north-north- 
westerly direction over San Domingo, and thence northward and 
eastward. At Martinique the barometer, which at 5.30 p.m. stood 
at 29*80 in., fell to 28*38 in. at 8.15 p.m. during the passing of the 
centre of the cyclone. 



Selenographical Notes, 

BvLLiALBUS. — ^This magniflcent object is an instructive example 
oi that type of ring-plain which though distinguished by a deeply 
sunken concave floor, with a complex central mountain, and by 
terraced walls (to a great extent undisturbed by subsequent for- 
mations) surrounded by buttresses and long radiating spurs, yet 
c^ifiers from the majority of its class in exhibiting no indications 
oi^ light streaks or ray phenomena. These far-extending spurs 
ar^^ more largely developed in connection with Bullialdus than in 
^kn ^ case of any other lunar ring of a similar description, Copernicus, 
A-^J'^toteles, and Aristillus alone excepted; but they are only 
^^^^Ji to advantage under such favourable conditions of phase and* 
definition as only occur at rare intervals. 

0)he most stnking features at sunrise in connection with the 
^^^*^"^3U!nyallation are the two concentric valleys, vi ith the intervening* 
*^^**»ace, about halfway down the bright inner slope of the east 
^^f^^Jl,— extending from an oval depression on the north-east to a 
^|^*«llow break in its continuity on the south-east, caused ap- 
mtlj by the presence of two or more small craters, one of 

T 2 
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power of 125 I once independently picked up the "granular 
texture*' of the principal condensation of the Andromeda nebula. 

Yours truly, 
Berkeley, Cal., 1892, Mar. 25. EOGEB SPBAGUE. 

Transit of Mercury in 1278. 

Gentlemen, — 

When looking over the Chronicle of Conrad Lycosthenes I 

found a notice of a transit of Mercury in the year 1278. After 

alluding to, what I suppose he means, an eclipse of the Sun, he 

says : — ** Mercurii stella visa est in medio sole velut macula nigra/' 

I suppose this to be the earliest mention of this phenomenon on 

record. Tours faithfully, 

The Obserratory, Crowborougb, C. Leeson PkiNCE. 

Sussex, 1892, Apr. 12. > 

On some Early Comets, 
Gentlembx, — 

In * A General Chronological History of the Air, Meteors, 
&c.,' 1749, by an anonymous author, there is a comet recorded in 
the year 1171 that seems to have exhibited a similar freak to that 
of Biela's in 1845. The account runs as follows : " At Christmas 
were two stars of a fiery colour seen in the west : one was great, 
the other small, they seemed joined at first, then separated and a 
great way distant." The fact of a comet having been witnessed 
in 1099 and of a display of meteors in 1243 might seem a further 
resemblance, only the meteoric display seems an early return of 
the Perseids. The above comet does not seem to be recorded by 
Williams among those seen in China or yet mentioned in Chambers's 
* Catalogue.* 

Other comets mentioned in the above-named work alone are the 
following, though of course it is possible that some of them may 
b3 recorded under different dates elsewhere : — 
A.n. 687. After mentioning a new star, the writer says : " In 

February after, a comet rose out of the west, and with 

great brightness went to the east." 
1059. *' A comet shone in Poland for some days." Chr. Magdeb, 

Func. 
1077. " April the i6th being very fair and clear, appeared a comet 

or blazing star." 
1 103. " On the first Quadragesima week, about even, the first day, 

an uncommon star was seen in the west for 25 days together, 

and shined at the same hour." 
1 2 1 9. "In England appeared a stupendous great comet." Chr. 

Magdeb. 
Further search reveals comets in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, that seemed so barren of them, Arago recording 
only two in that period. In the work alluded to we have mention 
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made of " a comefc in November," 1612, and in 1633 we are told 
that *' a comet like a Lauuce hung over Barcelona.'' 

Melplash Vicarage, Dorset, Faithfully yours, 

1892, April 14. S. J. Johnson. 

Apparent Variation in the Brightness of Stars. 

Gentlemen,— 

In his interesting papar read at the last meeting of the 
Eoyal Astronomical Society, — a paper both interesting in itself 
and in the lively discussion to which it gave rise, — Captain Abney 
told us that, in the extinction of the colours of the spectrum, the 
red goes first and the blue is the last to survive. 

This may have some relation to a phenomenon noticed by myself, 
and I believe by some other observers also, that if a white and a 
red star in the same field of view appear, with a given telescopic 
aperture, to be equal in magnitude, then as the aperture is decreased 
the red star degrades more rapidly than the white one. To put it 
in another way, — I have noticed that if two stars, one red and the 
other white, appear to be nearly equal in brightness with my 7^- 
inch refractor, and the eye is transferred to the 2 -inch finder, the 
red star will appear some tenths, perhaps half a magnitude, fainter 
than its white neighbour. 

This phenomenon, due to physiological causes I presume, gives 
rise to a diflBculty in coordinating observations of very red variable 
stars made by different observers. Although ninety-five per cent, 
of us may have " normal vision,'' it is likely that the physiological 
personal equation in this case may be different for different- ob- 
servers, and perhaps also for the same observer at different times. 

Knowles Lodge. Cuckfield, Yours faithfully, 

1891, April 13. Geoege Knott. 

Diameter of Titan's Disc. 

Gentlemen, — 

Dark transits of Titan have now been observed, March t ith 

br xnyself, Mr. A. Mee of Llanelly, and Dr. P. Terby of Lou vain ; 

M^^rch 27th by Mr. J. W. Ward of Belfast; April 12th by Mr. A. 

^- "%»Villiam8 of Burgess Hill. On the last occasion Titan was seen 

*«_^«- dark object travelling along the chief south dark belt. It is 

®^""-«^ent therefore that the albedo of Titan is decidedly inferior to 

^"^ average albedo of Saturn, and, consequently, that photometric 

in^fe^^^ures of the diameter of Titan which assume the equality of 

^^ «ilbedo with that of Saturn must give results for the magnitude 

?^ iTitan 8 disc decidedly too small. It is a matter of particular 

^^^^-^^lest that the late Eev. "W. R. Dawes, in his deecription of a 

»t of Titan's shadow observed bv him on April 15th 1862, 

described in 'Monthly Notices' of Royal Astronomical Society, 

• xxii. pp. 264-6, anticipates dark transits for the following 
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reasons : — *' The size of the shadow is, however, far greater than 1 

was prepared to expect. I carefully estimated it at little less 

than i" in diameter — certainlv not less than o^'S. It mav reason- 

ably be concluded from this that some part of the surface of the 

satellite is not very reflective ; and that with a large amount of 

optical, power it might perhaps be perceived as a dark spot on 

the disk of the planet (as is alwat/s the case with the third and 

fourth satellites of Jupiter), especially if it should happen in its 

transit to be projected on the bright equatorial region.'' The 

diameter of Titan knoun to Dawes was o"75 as estimated by 

Schroeter, Miidler, and W. Struve. Mr. Ward saw the dark Titan 

with a 4*3 inch Wray refractor, power 113, slightly south of the 

chief dark belt. 1 saw it w4th a 6^-inch retractor a little south of 

the second south dark belt. In both cases Titan was seen dark 

on regions less bright, than the equatorial belt. It is even darker, 

according to Mr. Williams, than the chief south djirk belt. My 

estimates of magnitude, made by comparison with the breadth of 

the ansa? next the limbs, will give, at the mean distance of 8aturn, 

o"'976 for the diameter of the shadow, and o"'65o for the diameter 

of the dark disc of Titan in transit, as I have recently stated to 

the British Astronomical Association, March 30th. The diameter of 

the bright disc of Titan at his graziug transit, January 21st, 1891, 

I did not estimate, but believe it to have been not much less than 

o"75. Faithfully yours, 

Murston Keotory, Sittingbourne, A. TbEEMAX. 

1892, April 16. 

Eclipses mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 

Gektlembx, — 

There is no difficulty, excepting in a few cases, in iden — 
tifying the eclipses mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Ti 
each of these exceptions I will allude separately. 

An eclipse of the JSun is said to have taken place in a.d. 807, 01^ 
the 17th day before the calends of August, which would corre 
spond to the 15th of July. As the Moon was in conjunction tlia 
year on the 9th of July and the 7th of August, no such eclips*- 
could have taken place. Eginhard records an eclipse of the JSui« 
which occurred in that vear on the nth of Februarv, and tv^o 
the Moon on the 26th of February and the 21st of August. 11^ J 
also mentions an occultation of Jupiter on the 31st of Januar^^ 
and a so-called passage of Mercury over the 8un*s disk, which wa m 
said to have been observed during eight days in March and nius -^^ 
really have been occasioned by a large and persistent spot on th» ^ 
Sun. 

An eclipse of the Moon is recorded in the Chronicle on the liftlT "- 
day before the calends of April in the year a.d. 795. Now as on^ ^ 
occurred, not on that day (March 27) but on the 9th of April, i H: 
is only necessary to alter the record from the fifth day before th^ ^ 
calends to the fifth day before the ide^ of April. Aii eclipse o -^ 
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the Moon is also menlioaed in "midwinter's mass-nigbt " (i. e. 
Christmas Eve) in a.d. 827 ; in this case, as one occurred on 
Dec. 24, A.D. 828, we have only to suppose that the historian 
made a mistake of one year in the record ot* the eclipse. 

But the most interesting of these cases, in an historical point of 

view, is the eclipse of August 2, a.d. 1133, which was very large 

in this country and total in Scotland. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 

ranges it under a.d. 1135, the year in which Henry I. died; but 

overlooks that that king spent his last two years in Normandy, 

for it speaks of the eclipse as taking place whilst he was crossing 

the Channel for the last time, " the day after Lammas," wliich 

was in a.d. i 133. Mr. Johnson (* Eclipses Past and Future,' p. 47) 

refers to William of Malmesbury as speaking of the eclipse in 

c*onnection with the king's death ; but in this he is wrong, for th6 

erent which that historian states took place at the time of the 

eeJipse (of which he was an eye-witness and says that he saw the 

stsLxr^ appear) was not the king's death, but his "extrenium tran- 

m, or last passage to the Continent, which was more than two 

-*s before his death. He gives the same date in the year for 

latter event as the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, for he says that it 

marred on the calends of December, and the Chronicle on " the 

t day after St. Andrew's mass-day." The eclipse therefore 

without any possibility of doubt the day on which Henry I. 

left England. The late Prof. Freeman (* Norman Conquest,' 

• T. p. 239) accounts for the error in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 

^»iying : — '* The fact that he [Henry I.] never came back to 

^^land, together with the circumstances of his voyage, seems to 

" ^ made a deep impression on men's minds. In popular belief 

signs and wonders which marked his last voyage were trans- 

d to the Lammas-tide next before his death two years later." 

Yours faithfully, 
eath, 1892, Mar. 14. W. T. Lyxn. 




PUBLICATIONS. 

— ^usTBALiAy Longitudes. — A publication recently issued from 

~;5^^^ Hydrographic Office gives the results of longitude deterraina- 

^^^«=^« by Commander W. U. Moore, R.N., Lieut. Parry, E.N., and 

^^^*— C. Todd, Government Astronomer at Adelaide. There are 

^*^^^^ a number of chronometric meridian distances between places 

'^^ the N.W. coast of Australia. In the telegraphic longitude 

^^^^i^i[ Oomni. Moore and Lieut. Parry, at one end of the line, in- 

^^X^«ndently determined the chronometer error by sextant obser- 

^^^icns and observed Mr. Todd's signals.- The total distance 

^^^^^Velled by the signals was 3567 miles, and several repeaters had 

^^ l>e used. In the result we have definitive Longitudes and Lati- 

^^des for twelve places, amongst them being— 
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Brooma, Lookout Beacon 
Preemantle, Lighthouse 
Albany, Wakefield Ft. . . 



Long. E. 
122° 14' 32 

115 44 23 
117 53 41 



II 



Lat. S. 

17° 57' 33' 
32 3 14 
35 2 o 



and " it would appear that all longitudes on the western coast of 
Australia ought to be reduced by 48" ; but those from N.W. Cape 
to Eoebuck Bay require to be altered half that amount only." 



Mathematical Receeations attd Pegblbms *. — Mr. Ball, to 
■whom we are already indebted for two excellent Histories of 
Mathematics, has just produced a book which will be thoroughly 
appreciated by those who enjoy the setting of the wits to work, 
even on what may appear to be trifling matters. He has collected 
a vast amount of information about mathematical quips, tricks, 
cranks, and puzzles — old and new ; and it will be strange if the 
most learned do not find something fresh in the wonderful assort- 
ment. The book has not much to do with astronomy, though 
there is a chapter on astrology ; but many astronomers have in 
their leisure moments puzzled over magic squares, the knight's 
path on a chessboard, or the 15 schoolgirl problem ; Chinese rings 
or mazes and labyrinths ; card tricks and geometrical fallacies : 
and to such we can heartily recommend Mr. Ball's book. We 
make bold to quote a most amusing geometrical fallacy from p. 32. 





Let ABCD be a square. From A draw a line AE equal to AB 
and outside the square, making an acute angle with AB, as indi- 
cated in the diagram. Bisect CB in H, and through H draw HO 
at right angles to CB. Bisect C£ in K, and through K draw XO 

* 'Mathematical Kecreations and Problems of Past and Present Times.' 
By W. W. Rouse Ball. (Macmillan and Co., 1892.) Price 7*. 
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at right angles to CE. Since CE and CB are not parallel, the 
Jines HO and KO will meet (say) at O. 

Join OA, OE, OC, and OD. 
G^he triangles ODC and OAE are equal in all respects. For, 
<» KO bisects CE at right angles we have OC=CE. 
imilarlj, since HO bisects CB and DA and is perpendicular to 
■n, we have OD=OA. 
Iso, by construction, DC=AE. 

herefore the three sides of the triangle OAE are equal re- 
tively to the three sides of the triangle ODC. 
ence, by Euc. i. 8, the triangles are equal, and the angle ODC 
^ual to the angle OAE. 

, since HO bisects DA at right angles, 

the angle ODA = the angle OAD ; 
hence the angle ADC = the angle DAE. 
ut ADC is a right, and DAE is necessarily greater than a right 
le. 
lius the result is impossible. 



:bepabatio5^ and Discussion of the Draper Catalogue. — 
noticed in the number of the * Observatory * for last October 
appearance of the great ' Draper Catalogue.' And now the 
^x^^i-getic Director of the Harvard College Observatory has issued 
»^ c^ompanion volume to it, in No. xxvi. Part i of the ' Annals ' of 
Observatory. The object of this second work is to furnish 
a history of the methods employed in the formation of the 
iper Catalogue,' and such additional details respecting the 
p^otrographs taken for it and their measurement and reduction, ns 
CO IX Id not conveniently be given in the Catalogue itself. These 
"^"^^'^ious points occupy the Introduction, — which gives a history of 
tlxe whole progress of the Draper Memorial, passing in rapid 
^^'VT.^w its leading triumphs, such as the discovery of the 
"^'-^l^licity of fl Aurigse and f Ursae Majoris, and the remarkable 
jairijxfions in the spectrum of /3 Lyrae. Of the first four chapters 
^^^ J owing, the first is devoted to the instrument employed, 
^^® Bache telescope, the second to a catalogue of the 3300 
plat:^s taken with it : these were of different kinds and taken 
Y^^ different purposes, a large proportion not being taken directly 
?^ the Catalogue, but for various experimental purposes ; the 
thir-ci chapter is devoted to their classification. The methods em- 
P^oyed in the measurement and reduction of the plates are described 
V^ the next chapter, and then follow h\e chapters of especial 
intei-egt;^ of which two relate to those " photographic magnitudes " 
whicli formed so important a feature in the great Catalogue, and 
^wo to the distribution of the various types of stellar spectra, and to 
^ coinparison between the classification as effected by photography, 
»^d those made by visual observation by Vogel and Konkoly. 
Anxongst the points brought out in these various discussions are 
, "^ predominance of first type spectra in the Milky Way, and 
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the systematic undervaluing of the brightness of the galactic stars, 
by about one fifth of a magnitude, by the * Durchmusteruug ' and 
' Uranometria Argentina 'as compared with the Harvard photometric 
and photographic magnitudes. The comparison with the catalogues 
of Vogel and Konkoly leads to the conclusion that the latter ob- 
ser\'er did not adopt quite the same criterion for first type stars as 
is generally done. 

Yet a third volume is to follow, to be devoted to the work of the 
8-inch Draper telescope during the years 1889 and 1892 and to 
the discussion of stars of peculiar spectrum, and to render yet 
further complete the magnificent monument to Dr. Draper's 
memory which has thus been erected by the liberality of Mrs. 
Draper, and the skill and energy of Prof. Pickering and his 
assistants. 

The Eoyal Meteorological Society has recently published a new 
edition, the third, of their ' Hints to Meteorological Observers/ * 
as prepared, under the direction of the Council of the Society, by 
Mr. W. Marriott, the Assistant Secretary. This useful little 
manual gives instructions, designed principally for amateur ob- 
servers, in regard to the placing of meteorological instruments, 
the precautions to be attended to in their use, with plain directions 
for the making of meteorological observations. Numerous 
illustrations of meteorological instruments are also included. 
There is likewise appended a useful collection of meteoroloc^ical 
tables. We note that the description of the Eain-band Spec- 
troscope, previously included, has disappeared from the present 
edition, which we presume indicates the degree of estimation iu 
which the instrument is held by meteorologists generally. A 
description of Jordan's sunshine recorder is given : it is a cheaper 
but not so satisfactory a form of instrument as the Campbell-Stokes 
arrangement, that more generally used. 



NOTES. 

Spots and Yaculje. — Some time since Father Perrv stated 
in a lecture at the Eoyal Institution that no clear instance of 
facul® preceding the birth of a spot had been detected in the 
Stonyhurst drawings. Father Sidgreaves announces in a recent 
paper ('Monthly Notices,' vol. lii. no. 2) that amongst the 
drawings of the recent minimum period of 1889 have been found 
two cases in which the evidence of first appearance of a dis- 
turbance in a particular region is unquestionable, and in both of 
which faculse are shown before any trace of a spot appears. The 
point is one of considerable interest, and we hope for further 
information on the subject at an early date. 



* * Hints to Meteorological Observers.* Price is. Stanford, Charing Cross. 
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The following is an approximate list of occultations visibl 
Grreenwich during the almost total eclipse of the Moon on May 
Only phenomena at the eclipsed limb are included. 



£ltar*s Name. 



-19- 

-18 

-19 

-18 
-19 

5> 
5» 
Jf 

» 



4087 
4047 
4091 

4093 
4047 

4095 
4096 

4087 

4097 

4099 

4093 
4091 

4095 
4097 

4096 

4099 



Mag. 

97 
9'o 

8-3 

9*2 

9'o 

8-9 

9*4 

97 

9*4 
8-2 

9*2 

8-3 

8-9 

9'4 

9*4 
8-2 



Time. 



9" 

9 
10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

12 



45 

49 
16 

20 

26 

33 

43 

58 
10 

12 

31 
34 
42 
43 
59 
31 



m 



Dis. or 
Reap. 

D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
R. 
D. 
D. 
^. 
D. 
D. 
H. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
K. 



Angle fro. 

N. Pt. 
towards E 

142° 
65 

112 

94 

355 
90 

103 

281 

57 
109 

327 

309 

332 

8 

317 
306 



e star 4099 is a double star, the components being nearly 
1 and about 4" apart. 



MET Notes. — Haerdtl has published (Ast. Nach. 3083) a con- 
ation of the ephemeris of Winnecke's Comet till Sept. 22 : — 

Ephemeris for May. 







B.A. 




N. Decl. 




R.A. 


N. Decl. 




h 


m 


B 


1 




h m • 


< 


'' I. . . . 


II 


32 


42 


44 8 


May 21 . . 


II 5 19 


44 17 


5.... 




26 


20 


44 26 


25 •• 


41 


44 


9.... 




20 


27 


44 34 


29 .. 


10 55 50 


43 3^ 


:i3-... 




15 


3 


44 35 


June 2 . . 


50 23 


43 12 


77.... 




10 


3 


44 29 


6 .. 


43 46 


42 41 



e comet will be at its brightest early in July, but unfortu- 
^J^"*^^ly its proximity to the Sun will prevent its being observed 



mp publishes the following ephemeris of Swift's Comet : — 



M 



I 

5 

9 

13 



• . • • 



• • • • 



B.A. 

h m 8 

22 32 49 
44 36 

55 58 

23 6 55 



N. Decl. 

o / 

20 45 

23 31 
26 6 

28 28 



May 17 
21 

25 
29 



h 
23 



B.A. 
m B 

17 27 

27 33 

37 13 
46 25 



N. Decl. 

O I 

30 39 
32 41 

34 33 
36 18 



.Ite comet continues bright, and its increasing North declination 
^^^ lender it easy of observation. 



Ephemeris of Denning's Comet for May. 



May I 

5 
9 



K.A. N. Decl. 

h m fl o I 

2 44 45 56 50 

3 o 37 55 54 
15 23 54 57 



B.A. 
h m s 

May 13 3 29 7 

17 41 55 

21 53 52 



N.DecL 

O I 

53 57 
52 57 
51 55 



The brightness throughout the month is slightly less than that 
at discovery. 

Continuation of Gautier's search Ephemeris of TempeFs Comet 

(from Ast. Nach. 3075). 

K.A. S.DecI. I B.A. S.Decl. 



May 5 . . 

10. . 

15 
20. 



• • t • 



18 24 33 

25 53 

26 21 

25 58 



23 46 

24 22 

25 2 

25 43 



May 25 

30 
June 4 

9 



B.A. 

h m B 
18 24 42 
22 42 

19 59 
16 43 



O I 

26 24 

27 6 

27 48 

28 30 



There is a probable error of some 30" in E.A., 1° in Decl. 

Nos. 3084 and 3085 of the Ast. Nach. are taken up with an 
elaborate discussion bv Auwers of the orbit of Sirius, the obser- 
vations used extending from 1751 to 1864. Using Gill and £lkin*s 
value of the parallax (o"'38), the mass of Sirius comes out 2*20 
times the Sun, and that of the companion 1-04. The semi-axis 
major of the relative orbit is 19*92, or about equal to that of the 
orbit of Uranus. A table is appended giving the corrections for 
orbital motion to the E.A. and N.P.D.of Sirius from 1850 to 1900. 

Minor Planets. — The planet numbered 323 in the January 
number has been found identical with Urania (30), so that for this 
year the record stands : — 



323 Jan. 20 ("Wolf) ; 
325 March 18 (Wolf) ; 
327 March 22 (Charlois) ; 
329 March 28 (Wolf) ; 
The following minor planets have been named : 

305 Gordonia; 307 Nike; 310 Margarita. 



324 Feb. 25 (Palisa); 
326 March 19 (Palisa); 
328 March 26 (Wolf) ; 
330 April I (Charlois). 



The Astronomical Exhibit at Chicago in 1893. — ThefoUo^ 
ing note is taken from *Astronomy and Astro-physics': — "The scol 
and nature of this exhibit will largely depend upon theliberality w i'' 
which astronomers and instrument makers respond to the call £* 
a full and complete display. Advices already received fro 
W^anier and Swasey, J. A. Brashear, and Alvan Clark indict 
that there will be no lack of instruments of the highest class, 
is hoped that there will be at least one refracting telescope 
fully 20 inches aperture, and two exceeding 12 inches. Beflect^^ 
will be shown in various sizes, while the mere fact that Brash* 
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iFill exhibit is salfioJent guarantee that spectroscopes of all kinds, 
fro-tiags, prisms, flat surfaces, &c., ivill not be lacking. Two large 
dames have been arranged for, and a complete working model of 
tb^ Lick Observatory is now being made. 

. .-^ t the Lick Observatory a large number of transparencies on 
j:fr» rti, eight inches by ten in size, are being prepared from nega- 
tii~^^ s of the Moon, Jupiter, &c., and the remarkable success of the 
H^ K:^ry Draper Memorial will no doubt be exemplified by a large 
col X. ^sctioD of photographs of the stars and stellar spectra from the 
Hifc-^^Aard College ObaerTatory. It is to he hoped that Prof. Row- 
ko. «dS. will send maoy specimens from the extensive series of 
phc* fcographs of solar and metallic spectra on which he is now 
engri^tged. It will he noticed that American exhibits only are here 
called for. T'he arrangements of the 52 foreign countries which 
ha\-^ officially announced their intention of part id paling in the 
Ex jxjgjtion are such that the exhibits will be grouped by nations, 
rattler than by subjects, While this natural system may possess 
*****i^ disadvanta^s as compared with a rigid classification by 
?'***3eot8, it will at the same lime have (he corresponding advantage 
**^_ sfciniulating national pride. If, as we hope, foreign countries 
^^'lU give as much attention to an astronomical as to an industrial 
®*^»*ibit, the United States will need to look to her laurels." 

AVa regret to record the death of Professor Annibale De 
**^^pari». Director of the Observatory, Xaples, which took place 
"** ^^arch 21. He was the son of a Doctor of Medicine and was 
J|5*^n on NoTember g, 1819, at Bugnara in the province of Aquila, 
b»s yciuth being posswl at ToccaCasauria. In 1838 he went to Naples 
^^ «tudy mathematics and astronomy nnrler Professors Tucci and De 
■^-'^gelis. In 1842 he was appointed assistant to Professor Capocci 
•5' *lie Capodinionte Observatory. While there he employed his 
t^iOe in making charts of the ecliptic in the course of a systematic 
•^^rch for minor planets and discovered Hegeia in 1849 ; Parth- 
enope and Egeria being discovered in the following year. 

-At this time three out of the thirteen known minor planets had 
°^^n discovered by De Gasparis, For this work and his investi- 
g^^t ions of (he orbits of planets he was elected a Foreign Associate 
'^ the Koyal Astronomii-al Society on Dec. 13, 1850, and the Gold 
^I*HJaI of the Woi-ifly awarded to him in Februarv, 1851, the 
address being delivered by the late Sir fJ. B. Airy, the then 
-Astronomer Eoyal. In 1851 De Gaspariswas appointed Professor 
^ Astronomy at the University at Naples, and on the death of 
■^^pocci in 1864. ha succeeded to the post of Director of the 
^t*eervotory, which office he held until his death. 
,^ -B('twt«n 1849 and 1865 nine minor planets were discovered by 
rr^ Gflsparis, and since the latter date he has devoted considerable 
*»nB and attention to the orbits of minor planets, to Kepler's 
**^Oblero, and to the theory of perturbations. 

He was a frequent contribuior to scientific societies and astro- 
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nomical journals, a list of 151 of his papers, which had appearec 
before 1883, beinpj given in the Royal Society catalogue ol 
Scientific Papers. He was one of the 40 members of the Academic 
d'ltalia and a member of most of the ItaHan scientific societies (a 
well as of numerous foreign societies. He was elected Senator ir 
1 86 1. With his numerous honours he still preserved his modest\ 
and rare simplicity, and was the same earnest worker until his 
health failed several years ago. He died, beloved and venerated b} 
his numerous students and colleagues, on March 21. 



We regret to announce a fatal accident to Mr. John Hartnup 
Astronoiper to the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, who Wiis 
i^illed on April 21 by falling from the top of the observatory or 
Bidston Hill, Birkenhead. Mr. Hartnup was born in 1841 at the 
old observatory, Liverpool, and succeeded his father, who was foi 
some time Assistant Secretary to th.e Eoyal Astronomical Society 
as Astronomer to the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board in 1S85 
The work at the observatory is chiefly meteorological observations 
and the rating of chronometers, and while inspecting the anemo- 
meters on the roof of the observatory, Hartnup was seized with 
giddiness (with which he has been troubled for some time past^' 
and fell over the parapet wall, being instantly killed. 

At the inquest a verdict of accidental death was returned, the 
jury adding that the wall was too low (only 20 inches in heio;ht^ 
for the purpose for which it was erected. The principal work o 
Hartnup is recorded in the publications of the * Bidston Obser 
vatory.' He was elected a Fellow of the Eoyal Astronomica^ 
Society in 1886, Feb. 12. He was also a Fellow of the Royaj 
Meteorological Society and of the Liverpool Astronomical Societp 

Mr. G. Comstock, of the Washburn Observatory, has been en 
gaged during the last year on a determination of tbe Constant o« 
Aberration and sends a preliminary paper to the ' Astronomical 
Journal/ The method he used was that suggested by Loewy om 
placing 3 reflectors in front of the object-ghuss so as to combiii 
stars in different parts of the heavens. He used 3 reflectors 
bringing together stars distant from one another 120° and com. 
pared their computed and measured distances, each pair of reflector- 
being in turn employed for measuring the distance between eaci 
pair of stars. He discusses both the refractions and aberratior 
constant indicated by his observations, arriving at values very clos- 
to the Pulkowa tables for the former, and 2o''-494 + o"*oi7 for th-- 
latter. 



We learn from ' Ciel et Terre ' that from the ist of May ner: 
the Belgian railways are to adopt Greenwich Time. The 'Annuaire- 
which is published at the Brussels Observatory, will also be adapte- 
to Greenwich. Also in Holland the change will take place on tlx 
ist of June. 
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^MlEffiTING OF THE EOYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Friday, May 13, 1892. 

E. B. Knobel, President, in the Chair. 
^^cretaries : H. H. Tuenbb, M.A., B.Sc, and E. W. Maunder. 



Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed. 
r. Maunder, Seventy-six presents have been received since tho 
^^ of the last Meeting. Those calling for special mention are : — 
i^nal negatives of Jupiter, taken with the Great Telescope of 
^ Xick Observatory, presented by the Lick Observatory ; Original 
*^^^S»tive of Swift*8 Comet (1892), taken at the Sydney Observatory, 
I^^^^^sented by Mr. Russell ; Positive on glass from negative of the 
^^"t.^ Solar Eclipse of 187 1, taken in Java, presented by Prof, 
^-'^iciemans ; R.Wolf,*Handbuch der Astrouomie,* 3rd half-voL, pre- 
^^*>-t»d by the Author ; Oxygen-bottle for use with the lantern at 
^^^xiiDg meetings, presented by Mr. Ristori. Later on an enlarge- 
ment on. glass from a negative of the region surrounding rj Argus, 
^y I)r. GUI at the Cape Observatory, was presented in the meeting 
^y the President. 

-A. vote of thanks was passed to the donors of the presents. 

-^kfr. Turner, Mr. Russell sends us two photographs of the 

^^-'Ouaet Swift — one an original photograph, and one a photograph of 

* drawing. Unfortunately the latter got broken in transit. The 

^otxxet negative is an exceedingly beautiful one, and Dr. Spitta will 

^^deavour to show it on the screen. The photograph was taken 

^ti 1892, March 22, and is one of the best, although there is a 

^tter one, which Mr. Russell naturally kept at his observatory. 

^ the photograph of March 1 1 the rays in the tail of the comet 

^^^ be seen extending quite to the edge of the plate, whereas on 

"that sent to us the rays are not quite so long. Nevertheless they 

VOL. XV. u 
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are very striking. The plate has a reseau on it, and is in fact one 
of the Chart plates ; so that the dimensions of the comet can be 
clearly made out. The reseau can be seen on the screen, and the 
length of the trails of the st^rs will be noticed as showing the very 
rapid rate of movement of the comet. 

[The original negative was projected by means of the microscope 
attached to the lantern.] 

The President. Is there anv confirmatorv eve-observation of 

•• • * 

these remarkable lines in the tail of Swift's Comet ? I was able to 
observe this comet myself by eye in the Southern Hemisphere. 
The length of the tail is remarkable, and I have not seen it noted 
in any journal. On 1892, April i, it was about 8° long; on 
April 2 it was 12°; and on April 4, 14^ or 15° in length; but the 
comet had not increased in brightness during this time, in fact it 
had rather diminished. I should like to say a word also about the 
position of the comet. I notice that the published ephemeris 
is given as having an error of 2° in declination. On April i, 
although I was at sea and had only a small binocular, I was able to 
observe the comet as beins: close to a small but well-known star 
(about 7' or 8' preceding Lalande 40345), which would indicate a 
close agreement Avith the comet's place in the ephemeris. 

Mr, Turner, I am sure, Sir, the meeting will agree with mi* in 
one matter, although it has nothing to do with tlie comet. We 
are extremely glad to see you back again amongst us after your 
long sea-voyage. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Russell for his paper. 

Faifier Sidgreaves gave the substance of a paper " On the 
Spectrum of Nova Aurigae." 

I ought to say at the beginning that I am entirely indebted to 
Dr. Huggins for the photographs of the spectrum of the temporary 
Star in Auriga ; and this on two grounds : — first, that without his 
kind message to me on the 2nd Feb. I should have missed the 
only favourable opportunity of its greater brightness on the 
clearest night of the 3rd ; and, secondly, that but for his request 
my previous experience with /3 Lyrae would have led me to decide 
that it was useless to try my optical power on so small a star. 
But, to be able to say that I had done all I could, I adjusted the 
clock-rate to give as slow a trail of the spectrum over the plate as 
I could venture, and left it for i| hours. My surprise was very 
great to find so strong an impression on the plate. 

The most striking features of the photograph as it appears on the 
screen are the great width of the hydrogen lines, and their dark 
companions. It seems quite impossible to satisfy one's self that the 
dark bands are mere effects of contrast. But the width of the 
bright lines needed further investigation. The length of exposure 
might have given width to the lines, by bringing out the effects of 
scintillation upon a plate not protected by a slit. For this purpose 
I recently exposed two plates to y CassiopeifB at its lowest altitude, 
while its scintillations were very marked. The first of these, vnt\\ 
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a moderately slow trail, showed all the details of the spectrum with 
definition in no way inferior to my best plates of the star when 
close to the zenith ; and on the second plate, with a trailing rate 
even slower than was employed on the Nova, no appreciable 
uddening of the bright F line was perceived. 

These plates are not strong enough for projection upon the 
screen ; but I have with me two negatives of a Lyr», one of 
nrliich was exposed with an excessively slow trail, and these will 
iJJz:istrate conversely the experiments on the bright lines of 
•y CDassiopeiflB. The very slow trail on a Lyrae shows the absorption - 
of hydrogen thinner than the bold lines of the quicker trail, 
the slower trail the absorption-lines have been contracted ^by 
^ scintillating encroachment of the bright margins of the con- 
"uous spectrum ; and the effect is similar to the obvious widening 
he bright lines at the middle of the trail on the Nova when the 
altered its rate and kept the star stationary for a time, 
arently, therefore, only excessive slowness of the trail has any 
reciable effect on the width of the lines, 
he map of the spectrum shown on the screen needs some 
lanation. It is a double map of the same spectrum. The 
«r one shows the lines or bands as they are easily recognized by 
observer examining the plate with a suitable magnifier ; and 
upper one is the result of a very careful and prolonged study of 
two plates exposed on the night of Feb. 3. There are many 
lines in this map, both bright and dark ; and every line has 
authority of two independent examiners, both of them expe- 
'^^"^^nced assistants of the late Father Perry, viz. Father Cortie and 
^^"^^^ W. McKeon. No line has been admitted that has not been 
^^"fcected by each examiner on both plates. 

The wave-lengths assigned to the lines were taken from an 

*^*^'fcerpolation-curve set out from 42 lines of Capella identified as 

&olar lines, and fairly evenly distributed between D and H. The 

oixrve appears to be very satisfactory, running quite smoothly 

*'"*^x>ugh all the fiducial points. The scale-readings are those of a 

"^"inly-mounted micrometer-screw and magnifier by Hilger, reading 

^^^ TtAht ®^ * millimetre. All the wave-lengths, therefore, are 

'Jp^erred to the adopted position of some one known line of the 

■^^va. The line selected was that of the bright hydrogen at F, and 

y^^ middle of this, regardless of its probable subdivision, was taken 

tor the wave-length number 4861. 

The object of my paper is rather to give a faithful account of the 

'^^^k connected with the map and catalogue of lines than to offer 

^^y theory of my own about the origin of the wonderful spectrum 

^^ared to our study, in order that the Fellows may be in a position 

^ ^Orm their own judgment upon them when presented to the 

J^^^S. But one observation has forced itself upon us while 

^^ng off the wave-lengths from the curve. The lines of the Nova 

^^^^^est to the Capella lines of the curve fell to wave-lengths a little 

Short of the Capella line^. And since it was highly probable that 
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the line F of the Nova was a double, it became also probable tha 
the more refrangible of the pair had the better claim to the w.l 
4861. And when the map was complete it appeared that i 
this shift of the fiducial point of the map were made, many of th« 
lines would be brought into close agreement with the solar chromo 
spheric lines of Professor Young's Catalogue. * The subject need 
further consideration, and may be treated in another paper. 

The method of photographing stellar spectra followed at thi 
Stonyhurst Observatory is the one known as the trailing metho< 
without a slit — the same as is employed at the Harvard College an< 
South Kensington observatories. I3ut I have not the advantage 
an objective prism, which gives so much more available light. M; 
spectrograph is a small direct-vision prism, with its collimator an( 
image-lens at the eye-end of the telescope. The instrument wa 
constructed by Mr. Hilger with two prisms for my lamented pre 
decessor, to form a part of his equipment for one of the Sola 
Eclipse expeditions. One of the prisms has been removed, and 
have obtained better results with this instrument than with othe 
spectroscopes belonging to the observatory. I have been driven t 
give up successively the use of the cylindrical lens and of the slit 
The first was put aside because I could not afford to stand by, al 
the time of a long exposure, to keep the star's image from w anderin 
away from its place on the slit ; and the second was found to be ; 
practical impossibility, owing to the necessity of dismounting fo 
day-work and the consequent difficulty of a satisfactory re-orienta 
tion of the slit to secure the star's safe journey along it. 

The President, I think Father Sidgreaves is to be congratulates 
upon having secured such a valuable record of the beautifu 
appearance of the spectrum of Nova Auriga). I will ask you t 
return your thanks to him for his paper. 

We are honoured to-night by the presence of our distinguishe< 
American Associate and Medallist, Professor G. W. Hill. In th 
name of the Society, I offer him a hearty welcome. [Cheers. 
T. am sure I express the feelings of all Fellows when I say tha 
if he would give us any remarks on his researches in Physica 
Astronomy or the Lunar Theory they would be very mud 
appreciated by the Society. 

Prof. G, W, Hill, I fear I have somewhat neglected the Luna 
Theory for a good many years, and have been engaged on othe 
work, especially on Jupiter and Saturn ; but since the Presiden 
has referred to mv earlier researches, I may sav I think I shouli 
perhaps have done better if I had stuck to them. And I wil 
say a very few words about the Lunar Theory. It seems to m 
that there are some periodic inequalities which we have not full; 
worked out yet. Probably also there may be improvements to b 
made in the terms with which we are at present familiar ; and i 
will take many years to completely work these out. Some of th 
new terms may require fifty years, some perhaps three or fou 
hundred years, to have a sensible effect ; but they are important 
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although very small. I am very much pleased to see that M. Eadau 
At Paris has taken up this subject, and given us a new and important 
article on it. He is, I beheve, about to contribute some very 
important results on this subject. Another very important opera- 
tion in the study of the Lunar Theory is the determination or the 
x^fficients with a higher degree of accuracy than has hitherto been 
Jmade. I know it is a matter of great difficulty, and I am glad to 
iiear that Mr. Ernest Brown, of Cambridge, has taken up the labour 
w^-Ziich I have left off for so many years. In the last number of 
t^h G *• Journal of Mathematics ' mention is made of his work, and 
^ome of the results he has obtained are exactly the same as those 
^Wr-iadch 1 have myself obtained but not yet published. I am afraid 
£ bjive nothing very new to sjiy upon this subject ; but I am very 
ch obliged to you, Mr. President, for the opportunity of making 
3 short statement. 
Tie President. I am sure our thanks are due to Professor Hill 
the few words he has addressed to us. We have also present 
ng us to-night another distinguished American, Mr. Brashear, 
is so well known for making some of the finest instruments, 
^jcially for spectroscopic work, in the world. 1 hope he will 
Q us an account of his work, especially of any new instrument 
£s constructing. 

r. Brashear, It affords me a great deal of pleasure to meet so 

inguished a body as the Royal Astronomical Society, whose 

\ I have known about almost from my childhood, and in a 

e of which I have been associated. I think I cannot do better 

try to say something which will be of value to astronomers. 

Sidgreaves was speaking of the dust-hnes on the spectrum, 

I have accidentally made a little discovery about these. 

dear old friend Mr. Dallmeyer wrote to me asking me to 

out something that would clean the dust out of the spectrum, 

I found that a clean quill toothpick, which I had in my mouth, 

one of the most magnificent things to get the dust-lines out of 

spectrum. I found nothing was so good as a soft quill, and I 

1 86 you to buy sixpenny worth of quills and cut them up into 

^^^^otiLpicks, and always have one in your mouth w^hen you want to 

S^fc "the dust-lines out of the spectrum. I have with me a picture 

^^ tilie last spectroscope we have made for Mr. C. A. Young. It is 

tP^ most complete one that has been constructed up to the present 

*^^**^^. Mr. Bowditch gave him the money and told him to get 

** Sood a spectroscope as he could, and this combines everything 

?^^ can desire. The new star in Auriga, however, came along 

r^^€>i© it was ready, and then we found that there w^as a little 

*^^^galarity in the prism. Thus Father Sidgreaves and Mr. Prit- 

^^'^^«i?d got ahead of him, and he does not like it. We constructed 

^^^ for Mr. Keeler, of the Alleghany Observatory, who is a very 

piOiaoiBing young man. The work of astronomy in astro-physics 

^ S^nng on nicely, and I believe the public spirited and monied 

^^n in America are coming up to help the poor astronomer. I 
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heard of a gentleman just before I earae away, \\ ho said he would 
give a large sum to build a new observatory. We Lave a gentleman 
present who has contributed largely to the great Denver telescope, 
and a new observatory for Washington has been contracted for. 
All over the United States there is great interest being shown in 
astronomy, and particularly in new astronomy. Mr. Hale has 
been doing exceUent work, and the last instrument we are making 
for him is a very complete one indeed. We are finishing a 
photographic objective with a 12-in. aperture of exactly the same 
focal length as the visual objective, and the two will be mounted 
like spectacle-lenses, so that he can swing them round and use 
either in the same tube. It is most enjoyable to me to meet such 
a distinguished class of gentlemen \j'ho have done so much for 
science and for pushing out the borders of human knoN^ledge. 
I thank you very much for your kindness. 

The President, I am sure we shall all thank Mr. Brash ear for 
his interesting communication. We are all indebted to him for 
the great services he has rendered to astronomy by the excellence 
of the instruments he has constructed. 

I would desire at this time to present to the Society a photo- 
graph which was taken for me the other day at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in remembrance of my visit to Dr. Gill. It is a photograph 
of the nebula round iy Argus, taken by Dr. GiU with 3^ hours 
exposure with the astro-photographic telescope. I think it will 
be found to be one of the finest photographs of a nebula ever 
produced. By counting selected fields on the plate, it has been 
estimated that over 40,000 stars are shown. 

Mr, Turner. I would ask the Society to return thanks to our 
President and to Dr. Gill for this beautiful photograph. 

Prof, R. Copeland read a paper " On a pretended Early Discovery 
of a Satellite of Mars.'^ This was the title of a note in w hich a 
short account was given of a bibliographical curiosity entitled 
' Eberhard Christian Kindermann . . . Astronomische Beschrei- 
bung und Nachricht von dem Cometen 1746. Und denen noch 
Kommenden, . . , 8 fl*., i plate. 4°, Dreszden, 1746.' In it Kinder- 
mann gives a few doubtful observations of the comet of Eebrimr}' 
1 746, of which the very existence is somew hat uncertain, although 
Dr. Hind has succeeded in deriving a rude orbit from the alleged 
observations. Kindermann regards the object described by him as 
identical with the comet of 1682, of which he had predicted a 
return for the year 1746. Ho furtliermore tried to show that the 
comets of 1532 and 1661 were one and the same, and might be 
looked for again in 1790. It may be mentioned that the identity 
of these two comets was afterwards repeatedly surmised by com- 
puters, but had eventually to be abandoned. The great comet of 
1744 he also considered hkely to return in 1757. The imaginary 
paths of these comets are laid down in the frontispiece, in one 
corner of which is inserted a diagram professing to give the orbit 
of a satellite of Mars discovered bv Kindermann two years before* 
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The encircling legend runs " Via Luna (sic) Martis entdeclcet vom 
Autore den lo. luL 1744." Both satellite and primary are 
surrounded by dense atmospheres. The object figured by the 
author is in all probability simply a "ghost." It will be noticed 
that the date of the tract is intermediate between the appearance 
of * GuUiver's Travels ' and ' Micromegas,' with their circumstantial 
accounts of the moons of Mars. A copy of the tract was presented 
to the Society in the uame of Lord Crawford. 
A vote of thanks was accorded to Prof. Copeland for his paper. 
The Astronomer Royal, I have brought before the Society 
to-night a suggestion for a new form of altazimuth. It is really a 
trausit-circle to be used in any given azimuth, and so arranged 
that it can be transferred from one azimuth to another, although 
that operation would not, as a rule, take place in the course of one 
evening. The model I have brought, which was designed by 
Mr. Simms, will show the general principles of the instrument 
without entering into great detail. We have, in the first place, 
a reversible transit-circle of Messrs. Troughton and Simms* well- 
known form, the object-glass of which is 8 inches in aperture. 
This is mounted on the usual iron supports, but the means for 
raising and reversing the instrument have to be specially adapted 
to this case. The supports are fixed on a base mounted ou a turn- 
table, so that it can be set to a definite azimuth and firmly fixed 
there. Where this instrument differs from the ordinary altazimuth 
is that, instead of being used in any azimuth which may happen 
to be fixed upon by chance in pointing to an object, it is fixed in 
«i definite azimuth and used for a series of observations ; and so 
long as it is in that Azimuth, it may, I think, be treated as a 
transit- circle. This is so both as regards stability of position and 
for the reductions required for observations of zenith-distance and 
sizimuth. The ^.P.D. and H.A. of an object are easily obtained, 
awd the reductions are much simplified by the fact that the 
instrument is used in a definite azimuth, for which various 
s^uxiliary quantities can be calculated. The general principle of the 
instrument is that it is essentially a transit instrument used out 
of the meridian. I will not go fully into the principles involved 
in using the instrument, but will briefiy indicate them. In 
'^he altazimuth as ordinarily used, the observations of zenith- 
distance and of azimuth are made independently. The azimuth 
is first observed, then a horizontal transit is taken, and the zenith- 
distance circle read. It is usual to set to two different azimuths, 
^nd to observe zenith-distances by taking the time of transit across 
9 series of horizontal wires. The two sets of observations, those for 
^simuth and those for zenith-distance, refer to difierent times, and 
^acfa has to be worked out independently. In the new instrument, 
X propose still to take transits across horizontal wires and vertical 
v^ires, but to get the means at the same time, so that we shall get 
t;he azimuth and zenith-distances at very nearly the same instant of 
t^ime. Before the object comes into the field we can tabulate the 
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parallactic angle for the azimuth and N.P.D., at which we are using 
the instrument. This can be approximately done, and the angle 
does not vary much with the N.P.D. under ordinary circumstances. 
Then, knowing the path of an object, we can, by means of a supple- 
mentary wire mounted on a position micrometer, arrange so that 
the object will transit approximately across the intersection of the 
two middle wires of the network used. If there is a small error, 
and the star does not pass the intersection, it will be easy to find 
this error, and allow for it in the reduction of the zenith-distance 
from our observations. I think that this process will be found to 
simplify the calculations very much, and to enable us to deal with 
a large number of observations without the very great labour 
which is involved in reducing ordinary altazimuth observations. 
The main part of the formula3 will consist of constants, and we 
shall have only one trigonometrical function to deal with, so I 
think it will be found comparatively simple in practice. I wiU 
now briefly deal with the determination of the instrumental errors. 
It will be understood that from observations of stars with this 
instrument we get the N.P.D. and hour-angle, which with the 
clock error will give the E.A. If we know the E.A. of clock stars 
we can get the clock error, so that the reductions will be the same 
in that particular as for the transit-circle. For instrumental 
errors of zenith-distance we can find the zenith point by nadir 
observations, the E — D correction being determined by reflection 
observations of stars with the transit-circle in the meridian. 

The collimation error would be determined by collimators in the 
meridian (or in the prime vertical), and it would also be determined 
by reversing on the nadir. As regards error of level, it would be 
found from the nadir observations by reflection. 

The azimuth would be given by two observations of a circum- 
polar star (Z.D. and time of azimuthal transit) at upper and lower 
culmination, the colatitude being known, or by a single observa- 
tion if the N.P.D. as well as the colatitude be known. 

Now the question comes as to the uses to which we can put 
this instrument, and the importance of it in determining funda- 
mental positions with accuracy. It can be used for observa- 
tions of Moon and planets when the Moon or planet is in such 
parts of its orbit that it cannot be observed conveniently on 
the meridian or if it passes at an inconvenient hour in the morning. 
With an instrument like this an observer would be saved a great 
deal of labour and of waiting, for the planet could be observed 
three or four hours before or after the time of meridian passage. 
It will be a point of special importance to observe the crescent 
Moon or the planet Mercury out of the meridian, and when they 
are too near the Sun to be observed with the transit-circle on the 
meridian. Then, again, for determining what may be called 
astronomical constants, the latitude, constant and law of refraction, 
systematic errors of N.P.D. and the various quantities about which 
there are now so many controversies ; it will be of great value to 
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get independent determinations of these under different instru- 
mental and observational conditions. 1 hope that an instrument 
of this sort will throw a great deal of light upon these vexed 
questions. Although the instrument itself has not been carried 
out, J thought it would be interesting to bring forward the idea 
and show the model which Mr. Simms has made in accordance 
with it. 

Prof. G. W. Hill, 1 should like to know whether the instru- 
ment will possess sufficient stability. The question is, would not 
the turn-table be the cause of producing some shakiness ? It has 
been a very difficult problem in the past to construct altazimuths 
that are sufficiently stable to give perfect results. 

Father Sidgreaves, I think Sir George Airy said that he valued 
an instrument more the less adjustments it had, and that the 
perfect instrument would have no adjustments whatever. He 
liked simply to take an instrument as it stood, to find its errors 
and aUow for them in the computations. 

Mr. Turner. 1 should like to be allowed to express my interest 
in the new instrument. Among our computation forms for the alta- 
zimuth at Greenwich is one very much dreaded by new computers 
and known as Form 72. There is a grim legend about two com- 
puters who are " in the asylum now " in consequence of this 
Form. I do not think the Astronomer Eoyal intends to altogether 
get rid of Form 72, but he will diminish its virulence ; and in 
many ways we look forward with great interest to the new 
instrument. 

The Astronomer Eoyal. Father Sidgreaves and Prof. Hill remind 
me that I have not entered into sufficient detail. First, as regards 
stability. This instrument is mounted on a turn-table, but it is an 
essential condition that, although friction-rollers are brought into 
use to turn the instrument as soon as it is turned into a definite 
position, it is allowed to rest with the whole of its weight, which 
jnay be perhaps a ton or more, upon the bearing, so that the in- 
strument will be substantially stable and fixed. There \\ill be a 
perfectly plane surface, and the instrument will bear on three 
portions of that surface. 1 had proposed that it should be bolted 
<lown firmly, but I do not know if that will be necessary or not. 
1 think that satisfies the condition that the instrument should be 
absolutely without adjustment when in use. It will be brought as 
near as possible to the required azimuth, but I suppose that it 
will have a small error, with which we shall be able to deal in the 
usual manner. I do not like the ordinary form of central cube to 
"the tube with perforations. With the transit-circle we have had 
a great deal of trouble from the interrupted view through the 
cube, and I think that the perforation is objectionable. It weakens 
the instrument at its weakest point, and allows of the possibility 
of unequal flexure in the two halves. I think there is always 
aome objection to making a comparatively large hole exactly where 
jou want most strength, and so, with Mr. Simms' concurrence, I 
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propose that this should not be pierced in the centre, but should 
be quite continuous and barrel-shaped. I propose also that the 
object-glass and eye-end should be absolutely interchangeable, so as 
to eliminate any differences of flexure between the two ends. I 
do not claim any novelty in this, it has been suggested before ; but 
I mention it because it was in mv mind when 1 devised the instru- 
ment. Then another point raised was the inclination of the wires : 
but I think we have means for determining that. I should pro- 
pose to determine the positions of the wires in the meridian with 
the collimators. That is a thing that should be determined with 
very great accuracy. In using this transit-circle out of the meri- 
dian it is obvious there will be a number of small problems which 
will have to be worked out by the light of experience. So far as 
my proposal goes, it is that the instrument should be absolutely 
fixed whenever it is used in whatever position out of the meridian, 
and that it shall not be liable to any adjustment as regards 
azimuth. 

Tlie President, What are the proposed dimensions ? 

The Astronomer Royal, I propose an 8-inch object-glass of 8 ft. 
focal length, with a 3-foot circle. As to stability, 1 think astro- 
nomers have had exaggerated notions as to the stability required 
in an instrument and as to the stability which the so-called solid 
earth gives us. My experience has been that when you have to 
deal with masses of metal the movements due to instability of the 
soil are greater than those you wdll have to apprehend in changes 
of the instrument itself. We may have variations of several 
seconds in solid stone piers arising simply from a change of tem- 
perature. In fact, w^e have found that our transit-circle at Green- 
wich, mounted on stone piers which have been standing for nearly 
half a century, is substantially a thermometer, and you can detect 
changes of temperature by changes of level of the instrument, a 
change of temperature being always accompanied by a change of 
level. When we have such changes as those in the soil, I do not 
think we need be much afraid of the small change in the bearings 
of one heavy casting upon another when they are resting upon 
dead bearings. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Astronomer Eoyal for his 
paper. 

Mr. Isaac Roberts read a paper on a " Photographic Search for 
a Planet beyond Neptune." He said that Prof. Forbes, in a paper 
read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh in tSSo, predicted with 
considerable confidence that one or two planets existed exterior to 
Neptune, and very full reasons were given in the paper. The 
prediction was based on the recorded positions of the aphelia of a 
number of comets, and the coincidence of these led Prof. Forbes 
to infer that the existence of these planets could be no longer in 
doubt, and that their orbits were respectively at about 100 times 
and 300 times the distau^te of the Eiirth from the Sun. In 1887 
Mr. Roberts wrote to Prof. Forbes, the author of the paper, for 
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further particalars, and he replied, giving the predicted position 
of one of the planets in E.A. 1 1** 48" and Decl. 3^ north, and 
Ktating that he believed a range of 5° in E.A. and of 2^ or 3"^ in 
Declination from the places given ought to find the planet if it 
\rere there. The motion of the planet Prof. Forbes computed at 
1° in 2'96 years. A chart of the region in question was conse- 
iiuently prepared at Maghull, but the climate there did not allow 
the search to be made. At Crowborough, however, complete 
photographic charts had been made of the region between E.A. 
1 1** 24™ and 12** 12*", with declination from the equator to 6° N. 
This region was covered by 18 photographic plates, each taking in 
4 square degrees in area, and allowing sufficient overlap to prevent 
any stars being missed. The photographs were taken in dupli- 
cate at intervals of not less than 7 days between the exposures, 
which were each of 90 minutes duration. The whole of the plates 
covering the region were very carefully examined, and it only re- 
mained for Mr. Eoberts to report that no planet of greater bright- 
QBss than a star of the 15 mag. existed in the sky area indicated, 
nor was there an3rthing on the plates of an abnormal appearance 
to which it was necessary to call special attention. It was a 
region in which stars were not exceptionally numerous, and they 
Were mostly faint. 

Mr, Turner. Would any minor planets have been shown on 
the plates ? 

Mr. Eoberts. Yes. With 90 minutes' exposure there would 
have been a comparatively long trail equal at least to six times 
the photographic diameter of a minor planet, if one had been 
present during any of the exposures of the plates. 

Mr. Eoberts then read a paper on " Photographs of the Eegion 
of the Crab Nebula : i M Tauri." Two enlarged photographs 
were presented, one to the scale of one centimetre to tour minutes 
of arc and the other to the scale of one centimetre to sixty 
minutes ; the latter showed the nebula to be of an oval forni in 
general outline, but not quite symmetrical, with the major axis in 
north preceding to south following direction. There is no indi- 
cation of the filamentous projections round the nebula which some 
drawings show, and if they had an objective existence the photo- 
graph, with the long exposure of three hours, would undoubtedly 
have shown them. The photograplis were also shown projected 
on the screen by the lantern. 

l%e President. Mr. Eoberts*s communications are always in- 
teresting, because they always advance our knowledge. The pho- 
tograph of I M is very interesting, though I think it is not unlike 
the drawing by Secchi. I can also trace a resemblance to the 
well-known drawing by Lord Eosse, though the filaments are not 
shown on the photograph which are shown on the drawing. 
Peiliaps a shorter exposure might have revealed some fainter out>- 
lines which form part of the details of Lord Eosse's drawing. 
Mr. Eoberts. I have taken photographs of this nebula with 
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short exposures as well as long ones Of course the longer the 
exposure the more of the fainter nebulosity will be shown. The 
nebulosity in the Pleiades, for instance, will be shown in 90 minutes, 
and with the photographs shown to-night, having an exposure of 
three hours, nothing so faint as the nebulae in the Pleiades would 
be omitted. 

Lord Rosse, There are three drawings of this object in my book. 
One is of the nebula with filaments sticking out, like a soldier 
crab ; this was made uith the 3-foot, and at that date the object 
in view was to see how far nebulae could be resolved into stars 
rather than to make finished and accurate sketches. The other 
two, which far more resemble the photograph, are carefully made 
sketches ; they were done with the 6-foot. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Roberts for his paper. 

Mr. Maumler, My paper relates to the history of the great 
group of sun-spots which attracted so much attention in Feb- 
ruary ; and I have been looking through photographs we have at 
Greenwich to trace it as far back as possible. I found that Feb- 
ruary was not its first appearance. It was first seen on 1891 
November 1 5, and it can be traced through five successive revolu- 
tions of the JSun (in November, December, January, February, and 
March). There are two or three points about the group which 
make it a remarkable one, quite irrespective of the great size it 
attained in February. In November 1891 the group was in south 
latitude 18 ; during December its latitude was 20°; during 
January 1892 25, and during February 28°; the same latitude 
being maintained in March. There was therefore a steady motion 
in latitude away from the equator from November 1891 to Feb- 
ruary 1892, but that motion ceased after the spot had attained its 
greatest size in February. The spot group did not reappear after 
passing round the west limb on March 17, but a small spot was 
seen in the same longitude, but much nearer the equator, during 
the early days of April. 

During November the great spot-group was attended by two 
other groups at a little distance from it ; they were in fact so near 
to it that the great group of February would have included all 
three groups in its area. These two groups were perfectly distinct 
from the main group, one lying to the north of it in south lati- 
tude 1 1°, but having the same longitude, and the other preceding 
it by 20° of longitude, but lying in the same latitude. The group 
which was nearest the equator in November appeared to he the 
one seen in the early days of April. During the later days of 
April and in the early days of May we again had a large group of 
spots on the Sun in practically the same place as the great group 
occupied during January, that is, in longitude about 2 5 5^ and south 
latitude 24°. There are many interesting details about the beha- 
viour of the main group and the two attendant groups, the chief 
one being the intermittent way in which some of the spot groaps 
appeared and disappeared. 
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Looking backwards, I find that on October 25, 1891, a small 
group of spots was seen about the place of the great spot, and 
that on September 27, 1891, there was a tiny spot seen for a 
Bingle day in the same latitude and longitude as the great spot- 
group was two months later. We have, therefore, an area on the 
Sun which has been more or less disturbed for nine successive 
rotations of the Sun, and during five of these rotations the spot- 
group showed the remarkable drift away from the equator to 
Vrhich I have alluded. 

Mr, Turner, We have an important paper from Mr, Stone on 
observation of the Moon at the Eadcliffe Observatory, and 
everal papers on the new st^r, as well as others on the eclipse 
f the Moon, 1892, May 11, with observations of occultations of 
tars, and one by Mr. Newall on a useful spectroscopic diagram ; 
ut time will not allow them to be read. 



The following papers were announced : — 

R, T, A, Innes, " Note on the Secular Perturbations of the 
s^ivrth by Mars." 

E. B, Powell. " Note on the Orbit of a Centauri." 

J, E. Gore. " On the Orbit of y Centauri." 

B. C. Russell. "Photographs of Comet Swift, March 1892." 

J. E. Gore. *• On the Orbit of y Coronaa Australis." 

E. S. Holden and W. W. Campbell. "Negatives of Jupiter 
ade with the Great Telescope of the Lick Observatory during 

Rev. A. Freeman. " On the Illumination of Saturn's Bings 
~mmng Sunrise, and on recent Observations of their Eeappearance." 
Isaac Roberts. "Photographs of the Begion of the Crab 
ebula." 

Isaac Roberts. " Photographic Search for a Planet beyond the 
jrbit of Neptune." 

F. Folic. " On the FormulsD of Eeduction to apparent places 
close Polar Stars." 

Rev. W. Sidgreaves. " Spectrum of Nova AurigaB." 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. " Observations of Comet a 1892 
wift)." 

W. H. M. Christie. " On a new Form of Altazimuth." 

E. J. Stone. " Observations of the Moon made at the Eadcliffe 

beervatory, Oxford, during the year 1891, and a Comparison of 

a Besults with the Tabular Places from Hansen's Lunar Tables.'^ 

Raddiffe Observatory^ Oxford, "Observations of Occultations 

Stars by the Eclipsed Moon on 1892 May 11." 

Royal Observatory, Greenwich. "Partial Eclipse of the Moon, 

S92 May II." 
Jl G. Lohse. " Estimations of the Magnitude of Nova Aurigae." 
H. F. Newall, " On a Diagram useful as a Guide in adjusting 

k Diffraction-grating Spectroscope." 

H, F» Newall. " Comparison of Magnitudes of Nova Auriga^ 
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and neighbouring Stars, made with the Newall Telescope, Cam- 
bridge Observatory." 

A, Marih, " Ephemeris for Physical Observations of Jupiter." 

Rev, W, U, Addison, 8 West Chapel Street, Mayfair, W. ; Lieut. 
Henry Baynham, R,N,, H.M.S. ' Wellesley ' Traininor-ship ; Hum- 
phrey Barker Chamberlin^ ^^33 Sixteenth Street, Denver, Colo- 
rado, U.S.A. ; Otto Jaffe, Kin Edar, Strandtown, Belfast ; Charles 
Henry Johns, M.A., Althorpe House, AVaverley Grove, Hendon, 
N.W. ; William Grant MacGreyor, i8 Coleman Street, E.C. ; Capi, 
B. Reynolds^ Lieut. R.N.R., U.S.S. ' Pretoria,' Southampton ; 
Albert Edward Watson, B.A., Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon, 
were duly elected Fellows of the Society. 

The following Candidates were proposed for election as Fellows 
of the Society : — 

Rev. J, B. Brearley, M.A., St. James' Church, Oldham, Lanca- 
shire (proposed by A. de Boe) ; Herbert Hancock, M.A,, Mathe- 
matical Master, Bancroft's School, Essex (proposed by W. H. 
Besant) ; Tlwmaa Torreno Knowles^ M.A,, Mathematical and Science 
Master, Koyal Grammar School, Lancaster (proposed by the Rev. 
J. Bone) ; Alfred Thomas Odell-Loirrell, Science Lecturer and 
Examiner, i St. Mary's Grove, Chiswick ; Edward Stroud, Prisca 
Coborn Foundation School, Tredegar Square, Loudon (proposed by 
J. McCarthy) ; John Tatlock, Jun., M.A,, New York, U.S.A. (pro- 
posed by S. W. Burnham). 

As Associates, proposed by the Council : — 

W, L. EUcin, Yale College Observatory, Nevt^ Haven, Conn., 
U.S.A. ; ./. C. Kapteyn, Observatory, Groningen, Holland ; H^igo 
Seelifjer, Konigliche Sternwarte, Munich ; Hermann Struve, Obser- 
vatoire, Pulkowa, Russia. 



BRITISH ASTRONOMICAL ASSOCL^TION. 

Tub sixth ordinary Meeting of the second session was held in 
Barnard's Inn Hall on Wednesday, April 27, Capt. Noble, the 
President, in the chair. Sixteen new members were elected, and 
the names of twelve candidates for election were read and sus- 
pended. 

Among the presents received were £5, the balance from a course 
of lectures on astronomy which Mr. Schooling had been giving, 
and 120 negatives presented by Mr. Ledger for the use of the 
photographic section. 

Mr. Vallance described a model of a convenient and cheap form 
of altazimuth stand designed and used by himself. Two telescopes, 
a refractor and a reflector, were mounted on the same stand, and 
so arranged that the eyepieces of both were in the centre of motion. 
The telescopes were raised by their own weight and pulled in one 
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direction in azimuth by a cord attached to a weight. The reverse 
motions were obtained, and these controlled by cords fixed to small 
winding apparatus. 

The President, having commented on Mr. Vallance's stand, asked 
3dT, Brashear to give an account of some of the instruments which 
he had recently manufactured. 

Mr. Brashear presented the Association with photographs and 
if lill drawings of the new spectroscope for Prof. Young, of Halstead 
Observatory, and also of the new photographic instrument for the 
Lck Observatory. He had recently constructed new spectroscopes 
T the U.S. Naval Observatory and for Prof. Young, the latter 
ing one of the best ever yet made. New photographic appa- 
-i;u8 had been supplied to the Allegheny Observatory, to Prof, 
e, and to the Lick Observatory. Better photographs had been 
en with this last than had been before obtained. He had heard 
jl:». .^at before leaving America that it had been proposed to build a 
f M, <*^ Be observatory in addition to Mr. Phipps's conservatory. 

rrhe President having thanked Mr. Brashear for his address, 

■r. Adams read a paper upon the " Apparent Connection between 

Ti-Spots and Magnetic Disturbances." He pointed out that the 

stcrly position, suddenness of inception, and short duration of 

magnetic effects of Sun-spots were incomparable with super- 

(photospheric) production, and to explain these phenomena 

pounded a theory that the Sun consisted of a solid nucleus 

bhin a viscid envelope, the former revolving at a much higher 

^ than the latter, and thus acquiring magnetic properties. 

"-Xhe President said that he should think that the viscid exterior 

Tild act as a brake to the nucleus, and both would after a time 

e up the same rate of revolution. 

^^iVTiilst the ballot was proceeding, Mr. Maunder read a com- 

Dication which had just been received from Miss Brown, to the 

<i^ct that she had observed a rose-coloured flush over the whole 

ace of the Sun at 4 p.m. on April 26th. This phenomenon 

a few minutes and then faded. 

Sadler called attention to the fact that Secchi and others 
noticed red flushes over Sun-spots. 

. Hardy suggested that it might have some connection with 
aurora visible that night. 

r. Sadler gave notice that Jupiter would occult a small star 
May 24th, at 3** 35J™ a.m. 

t. Noble mentioned that he had heard that one of the New 

'•^mth Wales observers had seen a star occulted by Jupiter, and it 

actually to invade the planet. He stated that a letter 

been received from Mr. Denning suggesting that the precis of 

nt astronomical publications should be left out of the journal, 

be replaced by papers of especial interest to amateurs. 

-After some discussion it was unanimously agreed not to alter 

^^^Jonmal. 

Tte meeting was then adjourned until May 25th. 
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ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tub usual monthly Meetinj^ of this Society w as held on Wednesda) 
evening, May i8th, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 25 Great 
George Street, S.W., Dr. C. Theodore Williams, M.A., President 
in the Chair. 

Mr. B. E. C. Chambers, Mr. R. Law, F.C.S., Dr. W. A. Sturge 
and Dr. E. Symes Thompson were elected Fellows of the Society. 
Five Honorary Members were also elected, viz. : Mons. A 
D'Abbadie, Dr. W. H. von Bezold, Dr. R. Billwiller, Mons. N. 
Ekholm, and Prof. P. Tacchini. 

The following papers were read : — 

"Raindrops," by Mr. E. J. Lowe, F.R.S., F.R.Met.Soc. The 
author has made over three hundred sketches of raindrops, and 
has gathered some interesting facts respecting their variation in 
size, form, and distribution. Sheets of slate in a book form, 
which could be instantly closed, were employed ; these were ruled 
in inch squares, and after exposure the drops were copied on 
sheets of paper ruled Uke the slates. Some drops produce a wet 
circular spot, whilst others, falling with greater force, have 
splashes around the drops. The same sized drop varies consider- 
ably in the amount of water it contains. The size of the drop 
ranges from an almost invisible point to that of at least 2 inches 
in diameter. Occasionally large drops fall, that must be more or 
less hollow, as they fail to wet the whole surface enclosed within 
the drop. Besides the ordinary raindrops, the author exhibited 
diagrams showing the drops produced by a mist floating along the 
ground, and also the manner in which snow-flakes, on melting, 
wet the slates. 

" Results of a Comparison of Richard's Anemo-Cinemographe 
with the Standard Beckley Anemograph at the Kew Observatory,*' 
by Mr. G. M. Whipple, B.Sc, F.R. Met.Soc. This instrument 
is a windmill vane anemometer and is formed by six small wing? 
or vanes of aluminium, 4 inches in diameter, inclined at 45°, 
ri vetted on very light steel arms, the diameter of which is so calcu- 
lated that the vane should make exactly one turn for a metre of 
wind. Its running is always verified by means of a whirling frame 
fitted up in an experimental room, where the air is absolutely 
calm, and, if necessary, a table of corrections is supplied. The 
recording part of the apparatus differs entirely from any other 
anemometer, and is called the Anemo-Cinemographe, and in 
principal is as follows : — The pen, recording on a movable paper, 
is wound up at a constant I'ate by means of a conical pendulum 
acting as a train of wheel links, whilst a second train, driven bv 
the fan, is always tending to force it down to the lower edge of the 
paper ; its position, therefore, is governed by the relative difference 
in the velocity of the two trains of wheel-work, being at zero when 
the air is calm, but at other times it records the rate of the fan 
in metres per second. The author has made a comparison of this 
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msfrument with the Standard Anemometer at the Kew Observa- 
tory, and finds that it gives eseeediiifjly good results. 

'■' IJevela of the liiver Vaa! at Kimberley, South Africa, «ith 
remarks on the Eainfall of the Watershed," by Mr. W. B. Tripp, 
M. Inst.C.E., F.R.Met.Soc. MeflBiirements of the height of 
tile Eiver Vaal have for several years past been made at the 
Kimberley Waterworks. These gaugings having been placed at 
the disposal of the Society the author has compared them wilh the 
rainfall of the watershed. There is a marked period of floods and 
flii-otuatioQS at a comparatively high level from about the end of 
Oct«jber to the latter part of April, and a period of quiescence, 
during which the river steadily falls, with very slight fluctuations, 
froQi about April 19th to October 31. The highest flood, sz"5 feet, 
'**^«-irred in 1880, the next highest being 50-3 feet on January 



ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETr OF THE PACIFIC. 
11^^^^ AoDual Meeting of this Society was held at San Fra 
-■^^^Mhafith, 1892. 

** resident Piersoa presided. 

^f he Secretary read a list of presents received since the hwt 
^^^*^1;ing, and the thanks of the Society were voted to the givers. 

^X'liirty-two new candidates were duly elected. 
f _ l^lie membership of the Society is now 432, o£ whom 51 are 
■*^^Pe. Members. 

"X^he Treasurer reported : 

Receipts for the year S3>397 

Expenditures „ 2,490 

Cash in Banks 3,841 

^Tlie Committee on Comet Medal reported that medals had been 
*^*'^^a.rted to Mr. E. E. Barnard, for the discovery of Comets a and 
« "^^ 1891. 

The medal is awarded only for unexpected Comets. 
'3?l»e (oUowing papers were presented : — 
Ts^ X . " Annual Address," by the retiring President, Hon. Wm. M. 
^^^t^on, San Francisco, 

=*. » The Sun's Motion in Space," by W. H. S. Monck, Dublin. 
. 3- " ^ov to find Celestial Objects with an Equatorial Telescope 
^r*thout the Aid of a Sidereal Time-piece," by Chas. Burckhalter, 
C>«.kUnd. 

^^ -4- "Astronomical Observations in 1891," by Torvald Edhl, 
^ fitter, Denmark. 

5. " The Harvard College Observatory Astronomical Expedition 
*■'=* f eru," by Mrs. M. Fleming, Cambridge. 
^^^6. " Discovery of New Rills on the Moon on Lick Observatory 
Negatives," by Prof. L. Weinek, Prague. 

"VOL. XV. X 
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The folio Viang officers of the Society were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year : — 

President : J. M. Schaeberle. 

Vice-Presidents : E. J. Molera, Frank Soule, O. v. Geldem. 

Secretary : W. W. Campbell. 

Secretary 4' Treasurer : F. R. Ziel. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at the Lick Observatory, 
June nth. 

F. E. Ziel, Secretary. 




Are there at present Active Volcanos upon the Moon ? 

It has been said that had an astronomer been placed upon the 
Moon at the beginning of the Christian era, and been furnished 
with our present optical facilities, that it is very doubtful if he 
would have detected any of the terrestrial volcanic eruptions that 
have occurred since that dale. 

Before describing at length the present researches, it may 
well to say a word or two about the atmospheric conditions whicl*::^^ 
are found at our mountain observatory. The steadiness of the ai»-^ 
here is so marked, that with our 13-inch Clark refractor it ha^ 
not been found nt^cessary for any of our work, saving such as 
quired a large field, to use an eyepiece of lower power than twccr^ 
fiitlis of an inch, giving a magnification of 475 times. With thr 
power definition is frequently obtained which compares favourabf, 
with that found in oiir 8-inch finder with a power of 60 diamete 
This was the highest power that we possessed when these 
searches were begun, bun other eyepieces have since been receiv 
and it has been found that powers of 800-1200 can usually 
used here to advantage. 

With such definition, one of the first objects upon which. 
turned our telescope was the Moon. Since Schmidt's annou 
ment of a suspected change in Linne in 1866, this crater 
received more or less attention from the astronomical world. 
this change were genuine, and due to volcanic agency, it w 
certainly seem that one of the most promising places in w^hie 
look for a similar event would be in the surrounding region 
the Mare Serenitatis. On this plane there exist nume 
small crater-cones, which, if less conspicuous than Linn^ is 
formerly to have been, are at least equally well authenticated, 
careful survey of this region was accordingly undertaken with 
8-inch finder and a power of 60 diameters. This low power 
chosen purposely, as giving results more nearly comparable ^ 
those of earlier selenographers. A comparison of our observati 
wMs then made with the chart published by Neison in* The "MlO^^^' 
Of a total of 67 craters, 32 were found common to both cha-^^^ 
24 were given by Neison and not found by myself, while 11 — "^ 
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found by myself that were not given by Xeison. This region was 
then re-examined with the 13-inch, using a power of 160 diameters. 
All of the craters mentioned by Neison were then found save 
two, located near Bessel. Some of the others were not quite cor- 
rectly placed upou the map, but they were in all cases so nearly 
right as to leave no doubt as to the crater it was intended to 
represent. The eleven other craters found by myself were all 
confirmed, and a great number of other smaller ones were also 
seen. Three of these craters, one located to the south of Bessel 
and two others near the southern border of the Mare, were so 
large and conspicuous that they could be readily seen with a very 
email telescope. On investigation, they were found also upon a 
photograph taken by Eutherfurd in 187 1, so that it is probable 
that they were merely overlooked in the construction of the map, 
and certain that they have existed for at least twenty years. In 
the absence of evidence to the contrary, the same assumption must 
be made in regard to the remaining eight craters. 

Of the two craters given by Neison which it was impossible to 
find, even with a power of 800 diameters, one, which we will call 
D, is situated just to the north-east of Bessel upon Map III. A 
central crater is drawn, and the outer slopes indicated by hatchings, 
which would imply a fairly conspicuous object. The other missing 
crater is less conspicuous upon the map, but is designated by 
Neison as Bessel C. He says, p. 193, "From Bessel extend 
several mountain-ridges, and close south-east [south-west ?] is a 
small crater-pit C, in 4-21° 26' lat. and -f 18° o' long.; a smaller 
^ne lies between A and h but nearer A, whilst further off, south- 
east and north-east, are two others." The last phrase is not very 
^?lear — there are two craters north-east and south-east of Bessel, 
"which are further from it than is crater-pit C, according to the 
:xnap. One of these is represented as a small hill, with hatchings, 
T)etween Bessel and D ; the other is not shown, but may perhaps 
explain the confusion in his reference to C as being south-east of 
ZBessel, whereas, according to the map and also by the latitude and 
longitude given, it should be south-west. 

A crater-pit lying between A and 6, and nearly in the position 
Aidicated by Neison, was found without diflSculty, but it is very 
:ininute, and is decidedly smaller than the present crater- pit of 
Hiinne, which is perhaps 2500 feet in diameter, and is usually con- 
^dered to be a rather difficult object. It seems somewhat singular 
^hat this minute and difficult crater-pit should have been picked 
^ut for reference by Neison, when there are a number of other 
3arger and more conspicuous ones in the immediate vicinity, in- 
cluding two others also lying between A and 6, but nearer />, one 
^>f which is nearly as large as the crater of Linn^ itself. Must 
^v^e consider that the whole of this portion of Nelson's statement, 
^s well as the map, is confused and erroneous, or have we vidence 
Xiere of the diminution in size of one crater and the t tal dis- 
appearance of two others ? In regard to crater C, which was 
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apparently observed with sufficient accuracy to determine its lati 
tude and longitude, it should be said that in its place is now founc 
a faint whitish spot, resembling in appearance that surroundin* 
Linne, but much less conspicuous. 

Another region that has often been suspected of change, or a 
least of volcanic activity, is that surrounding Aristarchus. Certaii 
it is that in the immediate vicinity of this crater and of Herodotus 
when the definition is very fine, there are found a number o 
minute craters that have the appearance of giving out small cloudj 
of steam. Such appearances, however, are deceptive, and ma} 
possibly be due to white stains upon the rocks, or to some othei 
unsuspected cause. The most satisfactory evidence of volcani< 
activity must always be some permanent change which has beei 
effected by it, and this, judging by terrestrial analogies, w ill alsc 
be the rarest. 

Some twenty years ago a report upon the phenomena exhibitec 
by the floor of Plato was communicated to the British Association 
This crater was therefore selected for careful study with the larg< 
refractor, and was viewed under the best obtainable conditions 
The Report of the Committee mentions 2>^ luminous points, foui 
of which — nos. i, 3, 4, and 17 — were generally visible, and wert 
easily recognized as crater-cones. In six others, nos. 7,9, 11 
30, 31, and 32, the central crater was also visible ; while six more 
nos. 5, 13, T4, 16, 19, and 22, probably belonged to the same class 
For most of this information I am indebted to Neison's work or 
the Moon, as I have not the Report of the Committee at hand 
In the first of these three classes crater no. 4 seems to have now 
entirely disappeared, nothing but a whitish stain at present occu- 
pying its place. In the second class nos. 7 and 31 are missing 
The latter of these seems the more singular, as it occupies a place 
very readily found, being near nos. 3 and 30, and according to a 
photograph which I possess of the map published by the Com- 
mittee, 31 should be more conspicuous than 30. Craters 4 and 31 
were both looked for with the utmost care, but without i^uocess 
AVith regard to 7 the case stands somewhat differently. There 
is at present certainly no crater in the place indicated by the 
Committee ; but a large crater, perhaps the fifth in order of size, 
is found about eight miles south-east of the position of 7, as indi- 
cated by them. It does not seem likely that so glaring an error 
should have been made in its location, nor does it, on the other 
hand, seem probable that so large a crater should have been over- 
looked bv them. 

In the third class no. 16 was the only crater observed, the re- 
maining five being missing. Of the remaining twenty luminous 
points four were recognized, namely nos. 2, 6, 20, and 22, (?). 
Of these, the latter is a little uncertain, as its position does not 
exactly agree with that given by the Committee. All of these 
were found to have central craters. Besides these, eight other 
craters were detected, not shown upon the map of the Com- 
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mittee. One of these was nearly as large as 31, while two were 
of the same size as no. 11 in the second class, which was 
estimated at 1000 feet in diameter. The other five were 
6Dialler. Little stress is laid upon the lack of corroboration 
of the craters of the third class or of the twenty luminous 
J^oints, because all of these objects must have been very near the 
limit of vision of the members of the Committee, with the means 
^liey had at hand, and they themselves expressly state that they 
'^^ere variable, although this last statement seems almost impossible 
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*OTi around Bessel. Scale 32 milea to the inch. — B. B3S8el. E. Large 
c?»Titer omitted by Neison. C, D, J?\ Craters drawn and described by ^eiaou, 
^iv-liich cannot now be found. 
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-tu). Scale 16 miles to the inch. 4, 7, and 31. Large crate*^ drawn and 
described by a Committee of the British Association, but which cannot 
now be found. Numerous small craters described by the Committee have 
been omitted for this same reason. 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, and 47. 
Oraten omitted by the Committee.— Estimated sizes of the various craters 
in feet. Where several craters are nearly of the same size, they are named 
in the order of their visibility, i, 40U0. 3, 17, 3000. 31, 2500. 40, 
2000. 9,11,41,2,47,1000. 32,20,16,6,900. 42,800. 43,44,46, 
600. 45, 500. The sizes of the last-named craters are necessarily very 
unoertBin, but they probably do not exceed the dimensions given. 
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of explanation. It does not seem likely, on the other hand, that 
they could have been mistaken with regard to the position of 
craters where even the central depression was recognizable. 

Besides the thirty-six bright craterlets or spots, the Committee 
report twenty-seven bright streaks, which latter they suggest seem 
to be intimately connected with the former, both being more or 
less liable to variations in intensity or visibility. Of these twenty- 
seven bright streaks, seven can now be more or less clearly distin- 
guished. It is possible that further search under varpng illumina- 
tions ciight reveal others, as less time was spent upon this matter 
than upon the crater-cones. 

Summarizing this article, I should like to particularly direct the 
attention of those interested in such matters to the question of (he 
former existence of the three craters delineated by Neison, in the 
immediate vicinity of Bessel, and to the former existence of craters 
nos. 4, 7, and 31 of the Committee upon Plato. Should an actual 
rhange caused by the real disappearance of any of these objects 
l)e generally conceded, as such, I think the question may well be 
raised whether volcanic activity upon the Moon is really dead. 
That all the walls of I^iune should have fallen in at the same time, 
through the mere action of sunlight, without appreciable aid from 
atmosphere or frost, seems singular, if true ; but now that we are 
beginning to be able to study the smaller lunar craters to advan- 
tage, and so many changes are noted, it does not seem as if the 
same cause can have affected so many of them in the same way, 
nor does it seem as if all the changes noted can be due to erroneous 
delineation. 

Arequipa, Peru. WlLLIAM H. PICKERING. 

1892, March 28. 



X- 



Notes on the Lick Observatory Lunar Photographs, 

I\ the examination of two lunar photographs taken at the Lie 
Observatory on Aug. 16 and 27, 1888, I have found several 
features of considerable interest which do not appear in the 
standard lunar maps. In the first of these photographs the wes 
wall of Copernicus is on the morning terminator ; in the second, th 
east wall of Julius Csesar is on the evening terminator. I also 
examined the Moon on the evening of May 7, 1892, with an 8-inch 
Clark refractor (of the Chabot Observatory, Oakland, Cal.) and a 
power of 300-!- ; the terminator being in about 45° east long. 
The definition was quite good, but not extraordinarily so. I beg to 
present the result of my observations. 

The anonymous walled-plain of the interior of which Hell is the 
most prominent feature is show^n very well in the photograph of 
Aug. 16, which shows that Neison misplaces the craters Hell C 
and e, putting them too near Lexell, while Schmidt places them 
correctly. Neison draws a " very distinct " central peak in Hell 
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C which is not shown by Schmidt, nor could I see it with the 8-inch, 
jQtr the photograph shows a low peak in the west central part of 
Hell B which Neison does not show. The photograph shows a 
confluent crater-row running from a point (on the line joining the 
centre of Hell B and Walter a) halfway between centre of Hell 
IB and foot of inner slope of Walter s wall, to the N.N.E. side of 
JiLiexell. Neison does not show this formation, but Schmidt does in 
^^Ti approximate way. That is, he does not represent the crater- 
x"'Ow as confluent nor even as continuous throughout its entire 
J^^ngth. With the 8-inch, the Moon*s phase was too far advanced 
allow this row to be at all well seen ; nevertheless the confluent 
Character of the southern or more distinct portion was obvious. 
l)out midway in its length a deep crater was easily seen which 
^ not seem to have any physical connection with the row, the 
J^^^.'^ter appearing to skirt it on the east. This hardly agrees with 
b#~B ^ photograph, which, by the way, does not show the deep crater, 
e valley which Neison draws crossing the walled-plain from S.W. 
N.E. is plainly indicated in the photograph, and instead of ter- 
■^nating at the N.E. wall it crosses it and ploughs a furrow through 
^ crest of a mountain-range nearly to the N.W. wall of Pitatus. 
^This photograph shows a crater in the S.E. inner wall of Lexell 
^t I have not been able to identify with certainty in the maps of 
Aer Neison or Schmidt. For the benefit of those who A^dll wish 
identify it with the telescope, I A^dll say that it is halfv^ay 
ween the gap in the wall (Nelson's fi) and the south end of the 
ley in the wall. 

this photograph the ridge, part of which lies between Pico B 
«, is particularly well shown ; at the northern end is a trian- 
^ 4ir black shadow which indicates the presence of a steep peak. 
~ ther Neison nor Schmidt show this peak, though Schmidt draws 
ttle crater just beyond the north end of the ridge, 
"eison (Map XIV.) draws an elongated crater or valley between 
1 and Sasserides C, which corresponds accurately to the photo- 
* ic representation of it given in the photograph of Aug. 1 6. 
midt draws a double crater in the same place, the smaller one 
to the north. This corresponds pretty well to the photograph 
ug. 27, except that in the photograph the southern component 
^chmidt^s double crater does not look like a true crater, but like 
Xnere depression between hills. An interesting feature in 
action with this formation is shown in the photograph of Aug. 
» in the shape of a furrow running down the south wall of Ball 
i'te floor. Observations of this with a 16- or 20-inch telescope 
^ a power of 1000 (provided the seeing be "perfect") are 
^^"^Hicularly requested. 

r*-ct^ photograph of Aug. 27 shows what appears to be a crater 

^^ ^ I mistake not) adjoining Purbach A on the S.E. Neither 

«^i«on nor Schmidt draw any such crater. Schmidt shows some 

^^®e8 south of Purbach A, only one of which adjoins it, and that 

^^ the S.W. 
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It may be interesting to note that I find a 2-inch magnifier ver 
useful in scrutinizing the L.O. lunar photographs, and in som 
special cases a i-inch, in spite of the fact that the photc 
graphs lose their sharpness under magnification. Yov instanct 
under the magnifying-glass, the photograph of Aug. 27 show 
very well the two craters Neison draws south of Piton, yet thes 
are utterly invisible to the naked eye even at a distance of 
inches. A long and careful comparison of the L.O. photograpt 
with the Moon as seen in telescopes has convinced me that the 
show nearly, if not quite, as much detail as a 3-inch telescope i 
good weather. I must be understood as referring only to refractorj 
As for reflectors, a drawing of " Jannsen and Neighbourhood 
made with an 8|-inch reflector on a good night appeared in th 
* English Mechanic' for April 22, 1892, which shows but littl 
more detail (if we confine ourselves to what was seen wit 
certainty) than a L.O. photograph (moon's age, 5 days) with whic 
I have compared it, while the photographic representation c 
Fabricius is decidedly superior. 

Keison's statement (page 295) that the plain between Copernicu 
and Eratosthenes appears perfectly free from craters thirty-si 
hours aft«r sunrise was found (with the 8-inch refractor) t 
be grossly inaccurate. A large number of crater-pits, some c 
them forming crater-rows, were visible in this plain at a glance. 

With the 8-inch, considerable attention was paid to Claxiu; 
The peak which Schmidt draws in Clavius e was distinctly seei 
though rather difliicult. Clavius t was a mass of detail over \\ hie 
I might have well spent all the time at my disposal. In place c 
the double crater-pit that Neison maps to the east and a litt: 
north of Clavius <, was a single large crater-pit. (This I saw one 
before with a 3^-inch refractor, Copernicus being on the mornin 
terminator.) Perched on the S.W. wall of Clavius i, 1 distinctl 
saw a craterlet. Continuing the line draw n through the centre ( 
t and the crater on its wall (produced it would pass between a an 
t\ it intersects a crater-pit distant from the wall by the diamet( 
of t. Producing this line in the opposite direction to a point ha 
a diameter from t's wall, a little S.E. of this point is a crater-pii 
Neison draws two ridges abutting against Clavius h on the eas 
In the angle which the northern one forms with the wall ( 
Clavius ft is a prominent crater. Distant from this crater b 
about half its diameter, and right on the crest of the norther 
ridge, I saw a very minute crater, 

"With the 8-inch, 1 saw under vertical illumination a ver 
distinct white ring, indicating the presence of a crater about th 
size, perhaps, of Proclus c, in the approximate position W. lon^ 
38° 20', N. lat. 12° 10', following Nei^on's Map I.; it is th 
most distinct formation of the kind in its own immediate neigt 
bourhood and is not shown by Neison, neither can I identify it o 
Schmidt's map. Koqee Spraoue. 

Berkeley, California, 1892, May 10. 
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Selenographical Notes. 

Baillt. — There are many points of resemblance between this 
immense enclosure and Schickard, its not distant neighbour on the 
north. Both are characterized by very irregular borders, broken 
in places by ring-plains, large and small, surrounding vast plains 
'%«'hich are diversiHed by a multitude of ringed depressions, ridges, 
isolated hills, and other features. The ai*ea of Bailly is more than 
J 7»ooo miles, being about one-twelfth greater than that of Cla\ius, 
tihe only named formation, not classed as a " Sea," which approaches 
it elossly in size. Despite the assertions of some selenographers, 
iiis individuality is fully as strongly marked as that of Schickard, 
i£ it is observed at a suitable phase of libration and illumination, 
thtough owing to its closer propinquity to the limb, its details are 
never so well made out. In one respect, however, it differs from 
this object. The west border of Schickard is very broad, especially 
th^ southern section of it, while that of Bailly, north of the ring- 
plains a and ^, is extremely attenuated and uniform in width. 
A l>out midway, a prominent little ring-plain breaks its continuity, 
^Ki.<i still further towards the north a crater -chain, on the floor, 
plc>s^ to its inner foot, gives it the appearance of being wider than 
it> x-e«Jly is. 

e opposite or eastern wall is so closely associated with the 
8 of the Dorfel range that one is apt to regard the latter as 
Lng part of it. As sunrise gradually brings these towering 
"^i^bts into greater prominence, it is, however, apparent that 
^'^lleys intervene which, if viewed under a less oblique angle, would 
^F>I>ear to be of considerable width. The inner slope of this wall 
^^^l^laya near its southern end four or five very curious parallel 
X^-^eys, slightly curved, running from its crest to the floor, and 
^>ther parts many terraces, all very manifest when the summit 
"^he border is on the terminator. 

^he two most noteworthy ring-plains in connection with Bailly 
^ire on the south-western side of the formation and are marked 
^^d b in JN'eison's Map XVI. They are conspicuous and beautiful 
'i^cts at the phase just mentioned. The larger and more northerly, 
c about double the size of its companion a, which partially 
roaches upon it. Schmidt alone shows the little central 
imtain in the latter, though I have seen it several times, 
^'^^"tiAbly at 9** on February nth, this year, when its presence was 
^^^iicated by a very distinct not<;h in the otherwise even contour 
^"^ 't:he shadpw of the west wall of a, 

v^ ^^owever favourable the conditions of libration may happen to 

^-^ the interior of Bailly is so foreshortened, that the circular 

?^^ilo8ures, of which there are many, are presented as such very 

^^^xigated eUipses, that it often requires much attention and good 

^^^nitioii to distinguish' their true nature. Two especially, under 

*^^ north-east wall, and a third, near the centre of the floor, may 

''^'^ily betuken for bright ridges. Of these features there is 
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an abundance, almost all of them ranging longitudinally. One, 
runninor from the south side of the more southerly of the two rins:- 
plains just mentioned to the south-east flank of the ring-plain n^ 
extends in an unbroken line for a distance of at least 150 miles. 
Its shadow on February nth was a sharp narrow black line, 
having all the appearance of a cleft. On this evening I noticed 
that it was crossed at right angles by an undoubted cleft (apparently 
unrecorded and not shown in any map known to me), extending 
from the east wall of 6 to the foot of the east wall of Bailly. 

No formatioa of its class presents a more beautiful telescopic 
picture when on the terminator than Bailly, if it be observed when 
the foreshortening is at its minimum. This is mainly due to the con- 
trast between the tone of the floor and that of the region beyond 
the border, and to the great variety of detail included by the 
circumvallation. Like the interior of Schickard, the tint of the 
floor is very uneven. At the northern end three or four fan- 
shaped light streaks, on a dark area, traverse it from east to west. 

Webb draws a large irnigular enclosure (417) north-west of Bailly, 
which is named Kosse in his map. It consist-s merely of a con- 
course of ridges and does not deserve a distinct appellation. 
Neison transferred the name to a much more worthy object, — 
a conspicuous crater in the Mare Nectaris north of Fracastorius. 

Schroter gives three large drawings of Bailly, which are among 
his best efforts and show all the prominent features on the floor. 

Fra Mafko B. — I must still maintain that Neison has not mis- 
placed this crater in his Map XIII., as Mr. Sprague asserted in 
his tirst communication on the subject. It stands in the position 
indicated in the text, ridges and all. Mr. Sprague said no word 
about Fra Mauro A and S, beyond remarking that the former w-as 
an easy object with his spy-glass, nor did he refer either to the 
" relative positions '* of these or any other of the numerous objects 
in the vicinity. Now, however, on examining the map, after the 
perusul of his letter in the last number of the * Observatory,' I find 
that both A and 2 are set down somewhat too much to the south, 
and that to this extent Mr. Sprague's criticism is just. 

Beaumont House, Shakespeare Road, Thos. Gwyn Elger. 

Bedford, 1892, May 19. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the Editors of ' The Observatory.' 

Early Transits of Mercury. 
Gentlemen, — 

Mr. Prince is in error in believing that the supposed 
transit of Mercury in 1278 was the first mention of these pheno- 
mena. The first dates from the early part of the ninth century, and 
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is thus mentioned in Tycho Brahe's * Historia Celestis' : — " a.d. 807. 

^imoinus Monachus etiam annotat hoc anno die lyMartii macu- 

1am in sole visam per octo dies, quara putat fuisse Mercurium. 

23ed ad Tab. Pruten. Mercurius longe a sole ad hoc tern pus 

iifcbest." The fact that this phenomenon was seen for eight days 

e hows that some large solar spot must have been noticed during 

i:^vo thirds of its visible passage across the Sun's disk. The year 

X 278 does not seem to have been a transit year. There were, I 

elieve, November transits in 1276 and 1289, and a May transit 

1273. I** would not have been an impossibility for a transit of 

ercury to be observed even at this early date. The year 1278, 

e year mentioned by Mr. Prince, was that in which the prince of 

ilosophers, Roger Bacon, was thrown into prison on account of 

3 studies and foresight, and he writes that " lenses and specula 

ay be so figured that one object may be multiplied into many, 

at those which are situated at a great distance may be made to 

j)ear very near, that those which are small may be made to 

X^^&ir very large, and those which are obscure very plain ; and 

can make stars to appear wherever we will." It is still possible 

t an unconscious observation of a transit of Mercury may be 

nd previous to that of 1 631, as sun-spot observations of a 

character to those given in Scheiner's * Eosa Ursina' and in 

rriot's MS. might indicate the small spot of Mercury on the 

in 1615, 1618, or 1628. 

^^hile on this subject I may remark, has it ever struck anyone 

well Mr. Eyre Crow's picture of Horrox's transit of Venus, 

;he Boyal Academy last year, would answer for the transit of 

rcury in 1631 as observed by Gassendi ? While the spot is too 

1 for that of Venus it would answer for Mercury. Its posi- 

, as painted on the Sun*s disk, while utterly wrong for Venus, 

Id answer for Mercury in 1 63 1 . Horrox represented as re- 

ing from work to examine his reflected solar image, might 

1 1 be taken for Gassendi returning about 9** a.m. when the iSun 

le through the mist in 1 631, at the time he found the assistant 

was to take the Sun's altitude had deserted his post. 

elplaeb Vicarage. Dorset, Faithfully yours, 

1892, May 12. S. J. Johnson. 



Transit of Mercury in 1278. 

SITTLEMEK, — 

Since my letter to you of the 12th ult. respecting a sup- 

^«d transit of Mercury in the year 1278, it has been a matter 

consideration whether it would be possible to see Mercury on 

' Sun's disk without the aid of a telescope. The probability 

*>5fore seems to be that what Lycosthenes records was merely 

appearance of a large sun-spot. Tours faithfully, 

le Observatory, Crowborough, C. LeeSON Pbince. 

Suseez, 1892, May 5. 





I 
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The Cause of an Ice Age. 
Gentlemen, — 

In JSir liobert S. Ball's book on * The Cause of an Ice Age,' 
he fwice gives a formula for the difference between summer and 
winter that seems quite erroneoas. At p. 95, and again in the 
Appendix, p. 177, he says — **Tbe maximum difference between 
the lengths of summer and of winter is thus 

465 days X eccentricity." 

I should reckon it in a way reducible to this, if wo call the eccen- 
tricity = sin . e 

^— ^ — - — days X (2c + 2 sm . c cos . c). 

In p. 95 he obviously makes a minor error, that " with the 
present eccentricity of the Earth's orbit, the greatest possible differ- 
ence between summer and winter would amount to ^^ days." This 
doubtless refers to his two diagrams, pp. 100 and 101, and not to the 
present eccentricity, which admits no more difference than 8 days. 
On the whole, I fail to see that any colder age than the present 
could result from the cause he investigates. The real cause of an - 
Ice Age was shown, I think, long before the effects of glaciation 
had been noted. I refer the change from glacial conditions to the 
present warmth entirely to Noah's Flood, as explained by Hal ley 
in 1694 (Phil. Trans. 1724), through the fall of a comet composed 
of steam and air. The rain seems to have added in a few days * 
about 440 feet, and a smaller quantity of ay: raised the barometer-^ 
some inches. I'ours faithfully, 

26 Clareinont Square, N., E. L. Gabbett. 

1892, May 10. 

The Discovery of Neptune. 

Gentlemen, — 

At this particular time I think the following facts caim 
hardly fail to interest astronomers. 

Though my degree was a very modest one, as it approached 
i^ead one term with Adams. At that time there was gossip floatinj 
in 8t. John's to the effect that he had b^en engaged in calculatiouife 
to discover a planet exterior to Uranus, and had arrived at results, ^ 
These results were named, and I wrote a letter to a friend de — 
scribing them. They were wide of the truth, and carried interualX 
evidence of having been pieced together in accordance with Bode's^ 
and Kepler's laws. I did not, while reading with him, refer to^::: 
these reports, from a feeling of delicacy. The portion of the letter^:^ 
communicating them was as follows : — 

" St. John's College, Cambridge, 
" My DEAB , " Dec. 6, 1844. 

** My tutor, Adams, was the Senior Wrangler of last year ' 
but one. There have been some perturbations (or disturbances) 
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of HerscheFs orbit, which have puzzled astronomers very much, 

and Adams attributes them to a new planet^ yet unseen, beyond 

tho limits of our present solar system ; and from scientific registers 

of these disturbances, he has calcukted its mass and orbit on this 

supposition ; and from what I can learn, it is, according to his 

results, about twice the distance of Herschel from the Sun, and is 

Arlmost as large as Jupiter, and its periodic time round the Sun is 

a,l>out 250 years. Adams has had these calculations in hand for 

^iDove a year, and, I hear, has had them in his head ever since he 

,^%r^as an undergraduate. He has written, or will write, to Lord 

sse and other astronomer?, to direct their observations in the 

L recfion in which the body is supposed to be ; and we shall hear 

1 about it in due time. Is it not a triumph of mathematical 

ill when men can calculate, in any degree at all, the orbits of 

anets they have never seen ? I believe the large comet's orbit 

TO indications of the same nature, which assisted him in his con- 

tures." [I do not know what comet was meant. The report 

that it passed near the supposed place of Neptune, and lurched 

m its course to an extent correspondent to the main calcula- 

X18.] 

Some years ago my excellent friend Dr. Parkinson, who headed 

^^y^ ye^r, proposed me, from personal knowledge, for a Fellowship 

the E. A. S., and told me that Prof. Adams readily added his 

"mature to the nomination. In thanking Adams I told him of 

letter; and he asked to see it, and 1 sent it to him. I also 

him that he had given his signature in favour of an old pupil, 

om, of course, after some forty years, he had forgotten. The 

' ou-ing was his reply : — 

*' Observatory, Cambridge, nth Dec, 1884. 

*Mr DEAB Allbx,— 

" When I signed your certificate at Dr, Parkinson's request 

other day, I did not realize the fact that you were my old 

il. This makes me still more pleased to support your applica- 

Thank you for sending the extract from your observation- 

, which is interesting. I cannot recollect having said anything 

ut a comet being disturbed by the unknown planet. 

" Believe me, yours very trulv, 

" J. C. Adams." 

I am. Gentlemen, 

Tours very faithfully, 

^>^9tlechurch Vicarage, nr. Stafford, EoWAED Allex. 

1892, May 13. 

Bayer's Nomenclature, 

f3K!rTLBMBir, — 

Mr. Lynn's opinion (vol. viii. p. 379) is that Arago's 
^'pposed rule by which Bayer was guided in giving the name a, 
* that he really did endeavour to designate by it the brightest 
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• 

star of a constellation, was only observed by Bayer when one sfc 
was very decidedly the brightest. A little investigation and con 
parison go further than this, and seem to show that Bayer mac 
no difference in his rule between a and any other of the Gre< 
letters. Bayer's general scheme was to allot letters to the stars 
the same unit order of magnitude in a constellation in alphabetic 
order according to their position from head to tail (or to feet) 
the imaginary figure. The only const-ellations that give ai 
possible support to Arago's hypothesis about a are Ursa Mine 
CapricornuSj Mtisca, and Chamaileon — the last two new in Bayei 
time, and possibly modified since by Lacaille, so that we cann 
attach much weight to them. In Ursa Minor^ a and /3 a 
practically of the same brightness in the Harvard Photometry, ar 
ri being at the tail the letters should have been reversed aecordii 
to Bayer's general plan ; to my eyes, however, a is much bright 
than /3. In Capricomus^ a and ft are about the same bright net 
a being only ci the brighter in H.P. ; and one cannot see, excej 
for Arago's theory, why the letters should not have been reverse- 
since ft is at the root of the horns and a higher up. And in Ala^t 
and ChamcBleoriy a is only 0*5 and 0-3 (respectively) brighter than tl 
next brightest star, according to the Uranometra Argentina. 

On the other hand, in addition to the two constellatioi 
Hercules and Gemini — besides Draco, in which a is suspected ( 
variability, and CetiLs, the probable variability of a being discusse 
in your last No. — quoted in vol. viii. pp. 340 and 376, as exce] 
tions to the rule given by Arago, there are Libra, Saf/itta, Equuleu 
Aquarius, Orion, Cancer, Corvus, Crater (where the letterir 
appears to commence with the stand of the cup), Delphinus (i 
which there seems to be no reason for giving preference to a- 
which is not the brightest star — and ft over y and ^), Cassiopex 
(in which a is the 3 mag. star nearest the head), and Ursa Maji 
(where e is somewhat the brightest star, but further off the hea 
than a). 

Thus, while there are thirteen cases opposed to Arago's theor 
there are only four which appear in possible support of it, and 1 
these four cases it may be that a, though less than a maguitud 
brighter than the next brightest star, may nevertheless have bee 
classed in the next unit of magnitude brighter. 

In the case of Gemini it would appear that Bayer gave th 
precedence to the right-hand twin as we look at them, unless ii 
deed he paid some attention to the right ascension as suggeste 
by Mr. Lynn (vol. viii. p. 379), the cases of Libra, DelphiniL 
and Cairricornus giving some colour to his supposition. As t 
Sagittarius, the plan of lettering is incomprehensible. 

kSome of the irregularities in nomenclature may be accounte 
for if we suppose that Bayer did not employ much care to b 
perfectly exact in the order of position in which he lettered th 
stars from head to tail (or to feet) ; and also that there were in 
accuracies in the catalogues from which he derived the magnitudes 

Sunderland, 1892, May 19. T. W. BACKHOUSE. 
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Comet a, 1892, Swift. 
Oentlemeit, — 

There has been remarkably little notice of this comet in 
English periodicals — nothing to give a proper idea of its brightness, 
or even as to whether it was visible in this countrv. But through 
a communication on the subject kindly sent me by Dr. Copeland, 
J was enabled to have pretty good views of it at the end of last 
xnonth. I saw it best on the 29th, when at 14** 5*" G.M.T. its 
xiarrow, straight tail, though faint, was visible to the naked eye to 
0, length of about 11°; the sky there was slightly affected by 
t-wilight. On the 30th, at 13** 55°*, the head was about of the 
th mag., being midway between ^ and X Pegasi in brightness. 
n the 26th, at 15'* 15", the spectrum, as seen with a " miniature " 
pectroscope on my 4|-inch refractor, showed the three carbon 
nds very bright, whUe there was little, if any, continuous spec- 
urn. Faithfully yours, 
Sunderland, 1892, May 6. T. W. BaCKHOUSE. 

The Total Solar Eclipse 0/1724. 
Gbutlkmbn,— 

It is somewhat remarkable that there is no record, so far 

I am aware, of this eclipse, the last which was total in England, 

ving been seen by anyone in this country except Dr. Stukeley, 

o saw it at Haradon Hill (which, since it was selected as a 

int. in the trigonometrical survey, has been called Beacon 

ill), about two miles to the north-east of Araesbury, near 

^bury. His account, which is almost confined to general 

appearances, is given, in the form of a letter to 

ley, under Iter Vil. of his * Itinerarium Curiosum.' The date 

en is May 10, which is an error, for the eclipse took place on 

y II old style (then still observed in England), corresponding 

May 22 new style. There was much cloud about, but 8tukeley 

8 he did not regret this because " it added so much to the 

«mnity of the sight." Venus was seen very plainly, but no 

- Vier star. Dr. Stukeley remarks that he had observed the total 

^ipse of 1 7 1*5 from the steeple of Boston Church, Lincolnshire. 

W'e must suppose that the sky was completely cloudy over 

ndon (which was just outside the line of totality) and over a 

^at part of England ; but I have not met with any statement of 

The map which Halley prepared of the shadow-path is 

iliar to all Pellows of the R. A. S. Bradley had observed the 

of 1723 in the preceding autumn at Wanstead, but had to 

to Oxford in November ; he speaks of the deficiency of means 

making astronomical observations there, which he hopes will at 

e future time be provided " in hac illustrissima scientiarum 

e," but unquestionably he would have made such observations 

^>f the eclipse as were possible had the weather been fine. Shortly 

^ter this tiipe " the ingenious George Lynn " commenced liis 

^troQomical observations in ^Northamptonshire; Southwick, where 
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he was located, was out of the line of totality, but unless prevented 
by clouds, he would surely have recorded something of the phe- 
nomenon. 

At Paris the eclipse was observed by Maraldi, Cassini, and 
the brothers Delisle. The duration of totality was 2 minutes 
1 7 seconds, from 6** 48" to 6^ 50™ in the evening. Not^^ith8tanding 
scattered clouds, Mercury was distinctly seen betweeu the Sun and 
Venus, besides several fixed stars, including Capella. Maraldi 
remarks : — " JJurant Tobscurite totale, nous n'avons pu distinguer 
avec la Lunette aucune lumieie sur le disque visible de la Lune, 
mais on voyoit tout autour cette lumiere qu'on a remarque autre- 
fois dans de semblables Eclipses. Elle paroissoit non seulement a 
la \ue, mais encore avec la Lunette, quoiqu'il y eut autour du Soleil 
des nuages rares. Au commencement de Tobscurite totale, la 
lumiere nous a pam plus grande du cote de TOrient que du cote 
d'Occideiit: au contraire, vers le fin de Tobscurite totale, elie a 
paru plus grande vers I'Occident qu'elle n'etoit vers TOrient." 
Similar changes, as I remarked in Vol. ix. p. 354, of the * Obser- 
vatory,' first led Halley, in the case of the total eclipse of 17 15, to 
suspect that the appendages seen on those occasions rcmnd the 
Sun appertained to him and not to the Moon. 

Yours faithfully, 
Blackheath, 1892, AprU 4. W. T.LtjtN". 

The alleged Red Colour of Sirius m Ancient Times. 

Gentlemen, — 

I have read with much interest the papers in ' Astronomy 
and Astro-Physics ' in which Mr. See has elaborately and with 
great care examined this question. Though 1 scarcely think it 
admits of so positive a settlement as he seems to do, yet he has 
certainly shown the untenability of the objections which Schjellerup 
(as I pointed out in the tenth volume of the * Observatory ') brought 
forward against the alleged change of colour in JSirius. 

For it appears probable that the Arabian astronomers spoke of 
five (Ptolemy's own enumeration) nebulous, not reddish, stars in 
the 'Almagest,' and this renders it very doubtful (to say the 
least) whether the epithet viroKtppos was wanting in their copies of 
that work as applied to Sirius. My remark on the peculiarity 
of the expression in Ptolemy Mas founded on this, that after 
kaXovficyos Kvtov Kai . . . . , one would have expected a substantive 
rather than an adjective to follow. But 1 was quoting from 
Halma's edition of the ' Almagest,' and I find in older editions that 
the Kai is non-existent, and that viroKtfipos stands on the same 
ground applied to Sirius as to the other scars to which that epithet 
is affixed by Ptolemy. 

But of course the surpassing brightness of Sirius may have led 
to its being called " fiery," and this may have given the impression 
of a reddish colour to those who did not examine the star particu- 
larly themselves ; 1 say reddish, because Festus, speaking of the 
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"rutilae canes," to the sacrifice of which such special attention is 
called by Mr. See, says that it means ** non procul a rubro colore." 
Mias Gierke pertinently quotes the expression of Lord Tennyson, 
who in the ' Prmcess ' speaks thus of this star : — 

" As the fiery Sirius altera hue, 

And bickers into x^ and emerald.'* 

Of all the ancient testimonies with regard to the alleged red 
colour of Sirius, I should attach most weight to that of Seneca, 
who really (for there seems no sufficient ground for altering thti 
ordinary reading) appears to have examined the colour and found 
the redness greater than that of Mars. 

Yours faithfully, 

Blackheath, 1892, Blay 20. W. T. LynN. 



OBSERVATORIES. 

Pabis. — Admiral Mouchez obviously finds that the present is 
not an easy time for the Director of a large National Observatory : 
be has many serious claims on his attention. He feels that the 
moment has arrived for extending the old buildings and perhaps 
moving away from Paris altogether ; he has to start a new spectro- 
scopic department; and there is the work of the Chart of the 
-Heavens, to which he devotes himself unsparingly. His report 
^or 1 89 1 opens with references to the Meeting of the Permanent 
C^ornmittee for the Chart in March, and with the following items 
0^ news : — that a photographic annexe is to be built for storing 
4iicl working at the plates, for which 20,000 fr. have been appro- 
pi"ici.ted ; that the large equatorial coude is now mounted ; that 
^« Deslandres, the head of the new spectroscopic department, has 
^^^^m:i partially equipping it at his own expense to avoid delay ; 
^'icl that the statue of Arago is to be properly erected in front of 
th^ ^Jouth Qtite. The project of moving the observatory is stiU in 

1*lie meridian work consisted in regular observations of the 
■^^"^ , Moon, planets, and fundamental stars (with a fine record of 



j^^^-^ooo observations) ; and in various special investigations on the 
^^^"fcude. No fluctuations in latitude like those found elsewhere 



Xt 



to appear at Paris ; but a systematic difference of about i " 

'Mreen the results found by two different instruments is puzzling. 

i^ perhaps due to residual flexure, although the greatest atten- 

H. has b^n paid to determinations of flexure by M. Loewy and 

• P^rigaud ; and this hypothesis seems scarcely tenable. It is 

'^^^gested with some show of reason that the discordance is due to 

'^^ bad climatic conditious, and is direct evidence for the necessity 

^^ moving the observatory to some place where the city ceases 

*^x>ui troubling and the atmosphere is more or less at rest. 

MM. Loewy and, Puiseux have practically finished their work 
^ti aberration and pubhshed a preliminary reduction. The com- 

▼OL, XT. T 
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plete discussion will be published in 1893, aFter a historical survey 
of the subject has been prepared, which it is hoped to complete 
this year. 

Numerous other paragraphs bear witness to continuous activity, 
and not the least that dealing with Mile. Klumpke*s work. We 
are glad to see that the third part of the great Catalogue is ready 
for press. 

Natal. — Report for 1890-91, i, e, January i, 1890, to July i,- 
1 89 1, received. The zealous assistance of eight ladies is gratefully 
acknowledged. " The principal work in progress at the Observa- 
tory is the comparison of the declinations deduced from observa- 
tions made at the Observatories in the Northern and Southern- 
Hemispheres through the comparison by Talcott's method of the=^ 
zenith distance of northern stars and southern circumpolar stars^ 
taken both above and below the Pole. During the last year 
considerable number of observations have been obtained and re- 
duced. 

" The work of obserAing pairs of equi-zenith distant stars for 
determining the latitude of the Observatory has been brought 
a conclusion. There have been obtained 1022 observations of 
35 pairs of stars. These have all been reduced and tabulated, an 
it onlv remains to discuss the meridian observations of the funda 
mental declinations of the stars used. This work has been under 
taken, and it is probable it will be brought to a conclusion by th 
end of the year. 

** During the last eighteen months the entire mass of the meridia 
observations of the Sloon which were made at Greenwich duri 
the eleven years 1851 to 1861, have been reduced and comp 
with the theoretical basis of Hansen's Lunar Tables in the sam 
manner as those for the sixteen years 1862 to 1877 were reduced^ 
compared, and discussed in the ' Memoirs of the Royal Astro 
nomical Society ' for the year 1885. These observations are som 
what over 1200 in number, and are to be employed for furthe 
investigation into the theoretical basis of the present lunar tables^ 

** The whole mass of lunar observations made at Greenwic 
during the forty years 1 851-1890 have now been reduced in th 
same manner, and the results of the discussion of these observa 
tions, over 4000 in number, are now being prepared for the press 
and will be published in the coming year. 

** The comparison of the reduction of the tidal records of the 
three years, 1884, 1885, and 1886, which have been already made 
at the Observatory as the preliminary to the formation of proper 
Tide-tables for predicting the height and times of the Natal Tides, 
had shown the necessity of obtaining further data by the reduction 
of the records of further years. For it was found impracticable, 
from records extending over only three years, to distinguish 
between the changes due to the eflfect of the extension of the 
North Pier and the South Breakwater and the carrying out of the 
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^Iredging operations, aad to those due to changes in the position 
of the relative orbit of the Moon. 

" In addition to the above work, there has been carried on the 

xegular routine work of the Observatory in connection with the 

system of Colonial Time Signals, and the regular reading, re- 

^jording, and discussion of the usual Meteorological Observations. 

" A great deal of work has now accumulated at the Observatory, 

.^ifcwaiting printing and publishing, and the time seems to have 

.^fcrrived for considering the advisability of issuing a volume of 

^I>^atal Observations." 

Washlngtok. — The volumes of observations for the years 1886 
t^ jnd 1887 have just come to hand. The volume for 1886 contains, 
t, the regular meridian observations of the Sun, Planets, and 
^ars (the annual catalogue containing 703 stars) ; secondly, obser- 
EAtions of numerous double stars, of Nova Andromedae, and of 
^turn's rings and satellites ; thirdly, micrometer observations 
"th the 9-6-inch equatorial of comets 1885 V., 1886 I., 1886 U., 
^6 111., 1886 VII., 1886 IX., and finally the magnetic obser- 
itious. 

The volume for 1887 contains the regular meridian observations 

e annual catalogue containing 348 stars) ; measures of double 

dec. with the 26-inch, and micrometric observations of comets 

86 VII., 1886 vni., 1887 n., 1887 III., 1887 IV., 1887 y. 

addition there is a report on some magnetic observatories in 
^orope; and the results of meteorological observations from 1883 
1887. 

WoLsnrGHAM (Circular No. 32).— The star DM. +55°i 1870: 
^ 39"" 49% +55'' 12' ('55) ; 9-2, was found 7*3, 77, April 26, 29. 
Spectrum like Mira. 






PUBLICATIONS. 

A Hbpobt upon some op the Magnetic Obseevatoeibs of 

Xjbopb. Magnetic Obsbevattons at the United States 

^VAL Obsebvatoey, 1890. Mbtboeological Obseevations 

D !ELBSTJIiTS AT THE UNITED STATES N AV AL ObSBEYATOET, 1883- 

^ SB 7. — ^These form respectively Appendix i. Appendix 2, and 

'Appendix 3 of the Washington Observations, 1887. The report 

"^H magnetic observatories is by Ensign Marsh, and resolves itself 

^iiainly into a description of the magnetic observatory at Pawlowsk 

^St. Petersburg), which is stated to be the nearest approach to 

Perfection yet attained. Other observatories become only inci- 
entally mentioned, but very complete particulars are given in 
regard to the construction of the Pawlowsk Observatory, the cha- 
racter of the instruments, and the methods of reduction employed. 
Speaking of different systems of instruments, it is mentioned that 
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thoeje at Greenwich are on the Kew system ; but Ihis is not so. 
the Greenwich magnetic observatory having been one of those 
temporarily established more than fifty years ago, under the 
auspices of various European governments, at widely different 
parts of the Earth's surface, long before the application of photo- 
graphy to the registration of magnetic variations, which became 
introduced at Greenwich in the year 1848. Most of these obser- 
vations were discontinued after a few vears, but that at Green- 
wich became permanent. In regard to reductions, it is remarked 
that the Germans in determining diurnal inequality do not sepa- 
rate days of magnetic disturbance, but that at Greenwich the 
method of General Sabine, of rejecting disturbances beyond an 
arbitrarily selected limit, is employed, whereas at Greenwich no 
such rejection is or ever has been made. Only days of very ex- 
treme disturbance are omitted. All others are, without exception, 
included. During the last year or two (since 1889), in addition 
to the ordinary work, diurnal inequalities have been calculated at 
Greenwich for five selected quiet days in each month on Dr. AN'iJd's 
plan, for the purpose of giving means of making a comparison of 
results with those of such observatories as are unable to effect a 
more complete reduction ; but the old system is also maintained, 
the results on both methods being included in each annual volume. 
It is further stated that at Greenwich the magnetic plant is all 
installed in one building. This is not so, the observations of dip 
and of absolute horizontal force having always been made in a 
distinct and separate building, in Avhich the necessary instruments* 
were and are permanently installed. 

The volume of Washington magnetic observations for the year 
1890 is the second annual issue of results of magnetic observations 
and records taken at Washington, on an extended and complete 
plan. Hourly values of declination, horizontal force, and vertical 
force are given for each day throughout the year, and also the 
usual determinations of absolute values of magnetic elements. 

Appendix 3 contains the meteorological observations made at 
Washington during the five years 1883 to 1887. They are prin- 
cipally eye observations of the usual meteorological elements taken 
every three hours, night and day, supplemented by a few general 
tables of results, including mean daily temperature and pressure 
in each year. The observations are preceded by an introduction 
giving an account of the various meteorological instruments of tht— 
observatory. 

Phocbedings of Haverford ('ollegb Observatory. — Mr. 
Leavenworth publishes in these * Proceedings ' a series of micro- 
metric measures made to determine the parallax of ^ Herculis, and 
from which he deduces a parallax of o"'05o-ho"*oi4. There are 
also about 220 measures of double stars with a lo-inch Clark, 
accompanied with a lament that there are so few. We have taken 
every opportunity of pointing out that the value of double-star 
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measures is not dependent on quantity. We had rather see these 
few measures of stars requiring attention than ten times the 
number of uninteresting couples. There are a few observations 
of Comet Wolf (1891 b) and numerous sun-spot details observed 
with an 8-inch equatorial. 

fiULLBTIN DB LA SoClfiTA ASTBONOMIQUE DB EbANOE. We are 

^lad to receive a prosperous-looking number of the * Bulletin ' for 

21891. The society now has more than 500 members, and the 

^ Bulletin ' contains 200 pages, with many illustrations. The papers 

-ftreat not only of astronomy, but of more or less allied subjects, 

uch as climatology and electric gyroscopes, and terrestrial mag- 

etism. M. Flammarion has obviously worked hard in the good 




NOTES. 

Thb Pabtial Eclipse of the Moon on May i i. — Fine weather 
voured this phenomenon in most parts of the British Isles, and 
considerable number of observers seem to have devoted them- 
Ives to its study. 

As regards the contact of the shadow with craters and other 

arkings on the Moon, a cursory study of the Greenwich Obser- 

ations, as also of the vast mass of observations obtained at the 

otal Eclipse of Nov. 15 last, appears to show that while each 

fcserver obtains fairly consistent results, there is a very large per- 

nality (amounting even to 2 minutes of time) between different 

rvers ; the interpretation is of course that the boundary of the 

^ftnbra is not a sharp line, but a zone of graduated shading of very 

^Dnsiderable width. 

It was found possible at Greenwich to observe a considerable 
timber of occultations of small stars during the eclipse, and in 
^any cases the results obtained by different observers show a satis- 
^^kctory accordance. Rev. A. Freeman observed at Sittingbourne 
-3 disappearances and 3 reappearances, and notes that four of the 
^tservations were considered very good. J. Gledhill, Esq., of 
-^ialifax, observed 4 disappearances aud 6 reappearances, and took 
^ 3 photographs at different stages of the eclipse. 

The umbra throughout was unusually bright for a partial eclipse, 
^nd the limb never became invisible. Near the time of maximum 
Eclipse aU the features on the eclipsed part were conspicuously 
visible, and the colouring was very rich and striking ; at Green- 
'^ch these colours were noted as bluish green near the bright part, 
then a asone of slaty grey, and the rest of the Moon ruddy. 

Bev. A. Freeman describes the sequence of colours as bluish 
grey near the bright portion, toning down to a warm orange-grey 
at the part ^ most in shadow; he describes two singular bright 
Curved wedges of the shadow next E. and W. limbs with bases on 
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the boundary of the shadow, and the points of the wedge quite 
40° along the limb away from the shadow. The east wedge was 
the brighter. They were seen both with the naked eye and the 
telescope. A. C. D. C. 

OCCULTATION OF 73 PiSCIUM (MaG. 6*4) BY JUPITBB ON MaY 23. 

— This star occurs in the list of probable occaltations of stars by 
planets during 1892 which Dr. Berberich published in Ast. Nach. 
No. 3073, and to which attention was called in the February 
number of the ' Observatory,' p. 128. Herr Marth again called 
the attention of astronomers to it in the * Monthly Notices ' of 
the Eoyal Astronomical Society for April. At Greenwich the 
morning was fine and cle^r, and the phenomenon was observed 
with the lo-inch companion to tlie photographic equatorial. The 
limb of Jupiter was boiling considerably owing to its low altitude, 
and great accuracy was not possible ; but the following were the 
approximate times of disappearance and reappearance : — 



Disappearance. . . . May 23** 15*" 19 
Reappearance .... 1 5 33 



A. C. D. C. 



Comet Notes. — Comet Swift continues to be a very conspicuo 
and interesting object, and doubtless will attract more attentio: 
!iow that it is at a sufficient altitude for observation before mid 
night. 

The following ephemeris is from Edinburgh Circular, No. 26 :— 




June 





R.A. 


N. Decl. 




B.A. 




h m 8 


t 




h m 8 


4.. . 


Oil 


38 4« 


June 24 . . 


36 47 


8.. . 


9 II 


40 14 


28 . 


42 19 


12. . . 


16 51 


41 34 


July 2 . 


47 15 


16. . . 


24 I 


42 47 


6 .. 


51 29 


20. . . 


30 39 


43 56 


10 . 


55 3 



Ttf Ti^ 



At the Meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society on May i 
a very beautiful photograph of the comet taken at the Cape wi 
exhibited, and the President described its physical appearance 
seen from the Tropics, the tail being traceable through 10 or i 
degrees. 

The brightness on June 2 is 0*38, on July 8 0*16. 





Ephemeris of Denning's Comet. 



June 



2. 

6. 

10. 



R.A. 

h m B 

4 27 3 
36 21 
45 6 



N. Decl. 

O I 

48 31 

47 27 
46 24 



June 



14 
18 



B.A 
h m 8 

4 53 22 

5 I 20 



N.Dec 

o 

45 2 

44 ir 



.*ecl. 



The brightness throughout this period is neariy constant at 0*74. 
that at discovery being unity. 
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Continuation of the Ephemeria of Winnecke's Comet. 


iizie 4 . . 

8 .. 

12 . . 

i6 . . 


R.A. N. Decl. 

h m 8 , 

10 47 16 42 57 

39 47 42 24 

29 52 4T 43 
16 17 40 51 


R.A. N. Deol. 

h m 8 , 

June 20 . . 9 57 26 39 36 

24 •• 31 19 37 39 
28 .. 8 55 58 34 24 

July 2 . . 10 46 29 2 


Continuation of search Epheraeris of Tempers Comet. 


l:k^« 4 . . 

9 •• 
14 . . 


R. A. a Decl. 

h m 8 , 

18 19 59 27 48 

16 43 28 30 

13 29 10 


R.A. S. Decl 

h m 8 # 

June 19. . 18 9 2 29 51 

24.. 4 55 30 32 
29- 14 31 13 



r. Lamp has published a monograph on Brorsen's Comet, 
forms Part vii. of the publications of the Kiel Observatory, 
finds no distinct indication of a resisting medium, and con- 
es that if this is the cause of the anomalies in the motion of 
's Comet, its action is only sensible within a distance from 
^^^ Sun of o*5 or thereabouts. A. C. D. C. 



^iRius AND Algol dt Ababic. — The first being separately called 

^sh-Sh'ary " {Sh^arj to know, to distinguish), Sirius and Pro- 

on are together named Sh'ariin, and also '* the Two Sisters of 

viheyl " (Canopus). Sirius, Procyon, and Canopus were fabled ta 

5^ 5^ve been originally companions, but Canopus having descended 

Jj^^^to the south, Sirius followed across the Milky Way, and Procyon, 

ing left behind, wept until its light was dimmed. Hence the 

^Teater Dog Star is called " El 'A hour," from the word ^Abr, sig- 

ifying to cross, and the Lesser "El Ghumissan," from Ghums, a 

ick exudation in the eye, clouding its sight. The first is also 

-j^-^iled the Teminian, or Southern, and its fellow the Syrian, or 

^*^^^orthem Sh'ary. Sirius has another name, " El Merzoum," appa- 

^^^ntlj from Huzm, thunder and rain, from its indicating the rainy 

^^aflon. It was worshipped by some Arab tribes, whence Allah is 

^^rmed in the Kuran, *' the Lord of Esh-Sh'ary." At the time of 

^J^e Plight it rose aurorally in Central Arabia on July 13th, O. S. 

^he Arabs say " When Sirius rises (heliacally), the owner of the 

T^^Di'trees begins to see ^ (what fruit his trees will bear). Another 

ft^urative saying runs : — '* His west wind (a withering one) blew 

Violently, and his Sirius set " ; meaning his evil fortune prevailed, 

and his good fortune departed, for the Dog Star sets heliacally at 

tlie beginning of the winter. 

Algol is the Arabic El Ghoul, an evil spirit, whose name is de- 
tived from a root signifying change of form or aspect, and thus 
applied to a being capable of undergoing metamorphosis. It is 
obyions that it was in this sense that the name was bestowed on 
the Demon Star, whose fluctuations in brilliancy did not escape the 
keen obaervation of the sons of Ishmael. 
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The AimoEA op 1892, April 25. — A very brilliant aurora w 

seen at Ealing on the night of April 25. During twilight ai 

early evening the northern sky was noticed as unusually bright ai 

a greenish auroral glow was visible. At 21'' 15"" bright streame 

began to form in the N.N.E., the green glow increased in intensi 

and extended to an altitude of about 10°, while fresh streame 

extended from this and covered the whole northern sky fro 

Venus in the west to a Lyrae in the N.E. The streamers wei 

shghtly convergent and reached an altitude of over 50"^, the po 

star being distinctly involved. They were noted as of a sligl 

yellowish-green colour changing very rapidly in intensity an 

finally fading into a very well-marked crimson glow. At 21** 48 

the outburst was at its first maximum and from that time steadil 

decreased until o** o™ April 26. At o** o™ the green glow agai 

increased in intensity and reached an altitude of over 10°, while a 

o** 1 5°* a second outburst, more vivid and beautiful than the firs 

occurred. The green glow filled the N.W. sky ; above this, an 

extending to an altitude of over 50°, a brilliant red glow was forme 

and streamers of yellowish green shot upwards into this, changin 

very rapidly in shape and intensity. 

As each streamer faded the red glow in its vicinity was ver 
much intensified, and this was specially noticeable at o^ 30"*, whe: 
very broad streamers (over to° in width) were formed. Althoug 
the green glow was in the N. W., the first outbursts of streamer 
were in the N.N.E. and spread towards the N.W. This wa 
maintained in the second outburst, and the same order was notice< 
when the streamers changed in character from narrow to broad 
At o** 30" the second outburst was at its maximum, and from tha 
time the aurora diminished in intensity until at 2** o*" only a ven 
faint glow was visible in the N.N.W. 

Db. Huggins lectured at the Eoyal Institution on Friday 
May 13, on the New Star in Auriga; but as this night was unfor 
tunately selected by the Koyal Astronomical Society for theii 
evening meeting, many of us were unable to be present. The 
lecturer is reported to have suggested that the plienomena were in 
accordance with the theory advanced by Klinkerfues some years 
ago, and might have been produced by the near approach of two 
bodies travelling in opposite directions at great velocities, violently 
distorted by tidal action, which would generate a great quantity of 
heat. 

Among the fifteen Candidates nominated by the Council for 
election to the Royal Society, we do not see the name of anyone 
connected with Astronomy. 

An excellent article by M. C. Trepied on " La Carte Photo- 
graphique du Ciel" appears in Nos. 16 and 17 of the 'Revue 
Gen^rale des Sciences' (1891, August 30 and September 15). 

The British Association will meet this year in Edinburgh, under 
the Presidency of Sir A. Geikie. 



THE OBSERVATORY, 

A MONTHLY KEVIEW OF ASTKONOMY. 

N-o. 11)0. JULY. 1892. 

MrEETENG OF THE EOYAL ASTEONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Friday, June lo, 1892. 

E. B. Rnobel, President, in the Chair. 
'etaries : H. H. Titbneb, M. A., B.Sc, and E. W. Maunder. 



Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed. 

. Seventy-six presents were announced ; amongst them were spe- 

ci^lly mentioned : — H. C. Eussell, ' Description of the Star Camera 

'^ tibe Sydney Observatory/ and enlarged photograph of the region 

f^^^unding ly Argus, presented by H. C. Russell; H. Jacoby, 

-p^^*lie Butherfurd Photographic Measures of the Group of the 

.^^iades,* presented by the Author; ' ist and 2nd Eeports of 

* ^? Solar Physics Committee,' presented by the Committee ; 

~*^*»bles de logarithmes k huit decimales,' presented by the French 

Office ; Prof. S. Glasenapp, * Mesures d^toiles doubles,' pre- 

by the Author ; two lantern-slides of the region surrounding 

^» — V0 Aurigffi, presented by the Lick Observatory ; Photographs of 

^ _^ globular cluster in Pegasus and of the nebula fS V. 15 near 

Cygni, presented by Mr. Eoberts. 

Sfr. Turner read Mr, J, H. Paynting's paper on a " Parallel- 

Double-image Micrometer." 

^r. Crommelin. In the April number of the * Monthly Notices * 

c*« Marth contributed a paper calling attention to a rather 

t^ual phenomenon — the occultation of a bright star by Jupiter. 

^ conditions were very unfavourable in England. Jupiter rose 

v^ljr one hour that day before the Sun, and the observation had to 

-^^ ^tnade in bright twilight, with Jupiter only about 10° above the 

^^•izon. The instrument used was the lo-inch guiding telescope 

^ t;be photographic equatorial at a much lower altitude than the 

?^paratu8 was designed for, and we had some difficulty in getting 

^ into adjustment, and all these circumstances combined to make 

^OL. XT. Z 
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it a very rough observation. The results, so far as they are 
worth anything, make the time of the central occultation about 
1 1 minutes earlier than the time given in Mr. Marth's paper. He 
gives the time 15** 36™ 6'; the mean time of the disappearance 
and reappearance gives 15** 25™ 6". The limb was boiling all the 
time, and it was difficult to say within 3 or 4 minutes when the 
star did disappear. If the difference of 1 1 minutes which has been 
observed is to be relied upon, it indicates a tabular error in the 
place of Jupiter of 6 seconds of arc, assuming the star places to be 
accurate. 

Mr. Marth, I hope that perhaps next week we shall get news 
from the Cape, because I gave Dr. Gill sufficient notice to look 
out for the occultation. We shall then learn what they saw at 
the Cape under the more favourable circumstances under which 
the observations could be taken there. 

The President. We have with us this evening Mr. Brashear, 
who has been visiting the observatories of Paris and Brussels, and 
perhaps he will give us an account of them. 

Mr, Brashear, aft-er explaining that he did not anticipate the 
pleasure of speaking to the Society that evening, said : — My first 
visit was to the observatory at Meudou, and there I was fi;iven a 
cordial invitation to visit the new observatory. I found that the 
cupola was about finished for the great equatorial. It is going to 
be a very fine piece of work when finished. The observer is going 
to be carried with the dome. The chair extends down to the side 
of the dome, and as the telescope moves the observer is moved 
round. After awhile we mav have a machine for observinL'. 
[Laughter.] The great equatorial is well under way. I visited 
the shop of MM. Henri, and found that the tube was nearly 
finished. It looked like a great big steamship stack. There is to ^ 
be a photographic objective on one side and a visual objective 011,^ 
the other. The photographic objective is finished, and it \^ 
28 inches in diameter. The visual objective is well under wa>"^^ 
and MM. Henri told me that it will be finished in about t\\? — 
months. If it is finished in that time they must be very rap^"^ 
workmen, and in this they will soon get ahead of the Tauket-^ "^ 
and if they do finish it within two months we shall have to gi. ^-^ 
them the palm. There is no doubt, however, that these gent — 
men do most excellent work. I had the pleasure of making 
observation with the great equatorial coude. The remarkab:^ 
work of these gentlemen is shown here ; and while they do im^^ 
boast of anything great about this equatorial, I think they rm'^ 
right. They invited mo to test it. I had the pleasure of ob^er^i: «^ 
y Virginis, and while the great mirror showed deflection in ol -^^ 
place the image of the star was well shown. Thn image of tl -^ 
star such as I saw there certainly speaks very well for the worL^^ 
and although the definition was not good, yet I could elimina -#^ 
that, as anyone who has used a telescope very much can do, and ^ 
found someihing very much better than I expected to see with tZ ^ 
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two mirrors and the objective, and yet the stellar image was very 
good. The photographic work of the Paris Observatory is going 
along nicely, and the great 48-inch is being remounted, and the 
Henri Brothers are going to refigure the present mirror, and if 
that does not answer they will make a new one. I have seen the 
work on soUr prominences, and it is beautiful ; and I think there 
is promise of great work in the future at the Paris Observatory. 

M. Trouvelot is still doing his work on the solar prominences, 
and I heard a paper by him before the French Astronomical 
Society which was moat interesting. I attended a seance there, 
aind heard a paper read on sun-dials. 

1 had the pleasure of visiting the great observatory which is 
5n prospect in Brussels. I met there Mr. Lancaster and the 
^Director, but tbe Director was just interrupted by a gentleman 

'ho had come to see what was the matter with the telescope and 
going to help him out of his trouble, and he turned me over 
o Mr. lincaster, who took me round the great buildiner. If they 
-arry out what they propose it will be one of the finest institutions 
n the Continent. There are, however, some mistakes in the con- 
struction of the observatory — they have got it too high. However, 
r said I thought it was a mistake in the right direction, because 
fcey wanted a spectroscope. They have now four domes erected, 
id although they occupy 300 feet in every direction, you can go 
^x-om one observatory into another through a beautiful under- 
^^:K-ound archway, and everything is designed for the comfort of the 
^L^tronomer ; and I have no doubt that with such a good man at 
t^ ti.e head of the observatory at Brussels we shall hear of a great 
^•'^i^^ork being done there. I was much delighted with my visit to 
^Vi« Continent, but I must say they were all trying to kill me with 
^KXndness. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Brashear for his statement: 
Mr, Turner said that a beautiful enlargement of ft Argus had 
sen sent by Mr. Eussell from a photograph with 5I hours expo- 
sure ; the scale was 12^ inches to a degree, and was of a very 
satisfactory character. They had also three very good photo- 
graphs presented by Mr. Isaac Eoberts with his papers thereon. 

^fr, Maunder then read a paper on " A List of Proper Motions 
^n Line of Sight of 5 1 Stars," by Prof, Voyel (Foreign Associate), 
^hich he stated was a continuation of Prof. VogeFs communica- 
tions of December 1891 on the spectrographic method. The 
complete discussion of results would be given in the publications 
of the Observatory. The paper simply gave the mean results of 
the stars and not the details. Each plate was measured by Prot*. 
Tpgel and Prof. Scheiner independently, and the separate results 
were given in the paper. In the majority of cases their conclu- 
sions agreed: In two stars, however, there was a discordance of 
6 miles per second, but on the whole the agreement between the 
two observers was very close. 

2 he FrendenU There is hardly any name which is more fre- 

z 2 
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quently heard in connection with the list of papers received by 
the Society than that of Mr. Marth, whom we are pleased to see 
here to-night; and I would invite him to make some remarks 
upon his work. I believe he wishes to offer some remarks upon a 
drawing of the Milky Way. 

Mr, Marth. I want to ask for some information Referring to 
the question of Jupiter's satellites from anyone who knows some- 
thing about Prof. Adams's work in connection \»ith the satellites. 
Since I was here last year 1 have received a letter from Prof. 
Souillart. Those w^ho take an interest in the matter \^ill remember 
that I have accepted his coefficients for computing the position of 
the satellites. He had been in correspondence with Prof. Adams 
between the years 1878 and 1881, and Prof. Adams had been very 
kind in answering his questions; but he had not given the 
slightest hint that he had made new determinations of the masses 
of the satellites, about wh^ch Prof. Souillart first learnt anything 
from my paper published last year. I mentioned that there was 
still some hope of recovering Delambre's manuscripts, from which 
one might learn what has been really done in forming the tables of 
Jupiter's satellites. Mr. Tisserand and Prof. Souillart, however, have 
searched in vain for these papers. The theory of Jupiter's satel- 
lites was published in the 4th volume of the ' Mecanique Celeste ' 
in 1805, from which we merely learn that the data upon which they 
are founded were supplied by Delambre ; but how Delambre has 
found his coefficients nobody knows. The whole theory will have 
to be worked out from the beginning. I should like to know to 
whom I may appeal in Cambridge as likely to know what Prof. 
Adams himself may have done in the matter, and who is respon- 
sible and who has seen the manuscript. I should like to have 
some information on this point. The matter is in a most unsatis- 
^ctory state. Every other branch of the science has made pro- 
gress, but in this case for 90 years observations have been made, 
and have nol yet served for the improvement of the tables. 
Perhaps Mr. Turner can tell me to whom I can apply ? 

Mr, Turner, I happen to be able to speak with some knowledge 
of this subject, because the question of Jupiter's satellites was one 
which I raised myself with Professor Adams in a few conversa- 
tions I had the privilege of having with him within the last year 
or two before his death. When his health began to fail 1 hoped 
at one time to take off his hands some of his work that mig^ht be 
ready for publishing, and one of the first things I asked him was 
whether his work on Jupiter's satellites, which I heard was nearly 
completed, was so nearly ready for the press that it could be en- 
trusted to me. He very eagerly brought down the volume of 
Souillart, and made some remarks to me upon the whole question ^ 
one was that he considered the theory of Souillart defective, ii». 
that he had considered the value of the masses required correction^ 
and had introduced corrections accordingly ; but he had introduced-^ 
them in one place and retained the old masses in another, an 
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consequently the theory required correction. He went on to say 
that some of the most important information to be got would be 
obtained by observations of the eclipse of the third satellite. He 
pointed out the way in which these phenomena were specially 
important. Then I asked him if this work was in such a 
form that ^t could be easily printed ; but he and Mrs. Adams 
also expressed the opinion that it was not in such a form. These 
matters had been worked out by Professor Adams, but the work 
could hardly be translated by anyone not acquainted with his 
methods. Since the lamentable event of his death I believe his 
manuscripts have been placed in the hands of one or two people, 
but I do not know how far I am at liberty to mention the names 
of those who are examining them. They are finding them in very 
much greater order than Mrs. Adams expected at one time, and I 
hope that Mr. Marth will be answered in a much more effective 
way in a few months, or perhaps weeks. 

The President. I think our thanks are due to Mr. Marth for 
having brought forward a question which has elicited such an 
interesting answer from Mr. Turner. 

The President then read a circular which the Council had re- 
<»ived relating to the scientific section of the Chicago Exhibition, 
^iid which the Council had requested him to communicate to the 
Jellows. 

Mr, Chambers, May I ask what the Council suggest ? 
The President. The Council do not make any suggestion on the 
^fx)int. They thought it was hardly a subject which could be dealt 
"%Kdth by them as a Council, and the only thing possible was to 
tring this communication to the notice of the Fellows of the 
Society. [We give this circular further on.] 

Commandant Deffbrges gave (in French) an interesting account 
of his pendulum operations, in continuation of what he had said 
^hree years ago. In those three years they had learnt many things. 
Xle hnd spoken of the information given by the pendulum as to 
't;he figure of the Earth ; they had learnt that the pendulum would 
fieternune most things ea^cept the figure of the Earth. There were 
:Knany sources of error, and he would speak of two or three. It 
^vfss important to swing the pendulums in vacuum, as nearly as 
jDOSsible, so that the oscillations might continue undiminished in 
amplitude for some time ; and one great difficulty was to retain 
%he vacuum when once air was exhausted. After many trials they 
liad found the best thing to be cab varnish ; and when this was 
xised the exhaustion would remain at a pressure of i^ millim. so 
Xirell that the amplitude t<x)k 72 hours to diminish from 2° to 2'. 
W^ith regard to Sir G. Stokes's theoretical formula for the re- 
sistance of the air, they had not only confirmed it by experiment, 
bat foand in addition that the /i in the formula (the coefficient of 
internal friction) was a constant for all gases. 

Commandant Defforges then explained the intes^ation of the 
formula for the amplitude of vibration, under certain conditions. 
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He then dealt with the form of the knife-edge supports, and ex- 
plained how the edge was really a succession of facets — was, in 
fact, a prism by construction ; and this form could be detected by 
experiments, in which what should be a continuous curve was 
found to be a succession of steps like a staircase. He described 
the method of eliminating the movement of the supports. 

With regard to the general results arrived at, it was found that 
Clairaut*s law required considerable modification. Weight was 
really a function of the crust of the Earth in the vicinity. Gravity 
is larger over the ocean (as on a small island) and smaller on con- 
tinents than this law indicates. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the crust is denser where it has shrunk to form hollows than where 
it is expanded into mountains; and probably this was the true 
reason of the apparent anomaly. 

The President, 1 would offer M. Defforges our very best thanks 
for his very interesting statement. 

Mr, Turner. I am engaged at present, under the superintendence 
of tbe Astronomer Royal, on various longitude operations, and one 
of them is of slightly greater interest than usual, and I thought, 
therefore, 1 might say a few words about it to-night. At present 
Commandant Defforges and I represent one end of a longitude 
which is being determined —that of Paris ; and we have had such 
fine weather during the last three nights that we are taking a 
holiday to-night to recuperate. But we are also at Greenwich 
conducting three other longitudes — those of Montreal, Canso 
(which is the end of the cable connecting Montreal with Green- 
wich), and Waterville (the other end). Longitude stations are in 
existence at all those places. The first part of the operations was 
completed a few weeks ago, and the second part will be begun in 
the autumn. The visit to Waterville (which is near Valencia) has 
been of extreme interest. The station is important as being the 
end of the great European arc of longitude extending to Orsk in 
the Oural Mountains, which will be of value in fixing the size and 
shape of the Earth, a matter which, as Commandant Defforges has 
said, the pendulum is somewhat unsuited for. The longitude of 
Valencia was attended to many years ago, and in some sense we 
are repeating those observations ; but for various reasons we do not 
expect to get the same result, even though we may be successful. 
We might, for instance, find, as we have found before, that the 
accuracy of longitude observations is not such as at one time we 
hoped ; the time-determination at each end is found to be more 
difficult than was thought. If we find our longitude differs from pre- 
vious determinations, it mav be that one or other time-determination 
has had some systematic error. Or it may be that local attraction 
has some influence upon the results. To determine this the Astro- 
nomer Boyal has suggested our establishing another local station 
next year, and testing the influence of the form of the ground. 8o 
much for the time-determination. What chiefly interested me 
was the cable-signalling, which is peculiar in this longitude opera- 
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tion between Canso and Waterville. [Photographs on screen of 
buildings of Waterville, and of the telegraph-signalling.] We had 
at one time decided to use the siphon-recorder as a relay ; it was 
tried in the preliminary signals last year, when the best method 
Was under discussion ; finally, the siphon-recorder itself was used 
as a chronograph. We have the means of getting extreme accu- 
^racy out of the trace, because the siphon is agitated by a tuning- 
:^ork ; each dot of this trace represents the same fraction of a second. 
^We were able to read all the traces with extreme accuracy. Last 
''ear we measured the actual passage of time from Waterville to Canso 
'tid back. The recorder at one end was converted into a relav, and 
-iiowed to repeat the signal back again, and we were able to send 
at a signal from Waterrille and get it back automatically, and we 
*iXTid the time occupied in travelling one way was o»*2, and that 
e found agreed with Sir Wm. Thomson's remarks in a paper to 
Society of Engineers some years back. Our signals, which 
been made this year on another plan, confirm that result, 
first part of the longitude consisted of exchanges between 
E^nwich and Waterville, and Montreal and Canso, but as yet no 
oli^^^rver has crossed the Atlantic. In the autumn Prof. McLeod 
&ir».<l. I hope to exchange, and he hopes to be here in the summer to 
d i ^»c^^iis8 such results as are already obtained. 

"-XTlianks were passed to Mr. Turner for his statement. 

President. There is one subject the photographic Com- 
are considering very carefully, and that is the reproduction 
X>l^<)tographs ; and Dr. Spitta has been kind enough to consent to 
stm <i> xjv us a conplo of results which he has obtained^ and which will 
cry interesting to the Fellows. 

V. Spitta. I do not propose to say anything upon the subject 

o^ "fchese lantern-slides, but rather about the way in which they are 

-p^^^c^duced. Our Council is a progressive one, and now that we 

l>^^"%r^ started a lantern, every one is desirous of using it. Every 

o'*'^^', too, is desirous of showing the best slides he can, and all who 

tT^^^fee the attempt to show real black and white results will corro- 

\>^>Tm.te tne in acknowledging how difficult they are to produce. 

'V'^^^eed, with the ordinary lantern-plate used with a dry negative, 

'S- ^m almost tempted to say it has not been done. It may be re- 

^^^urked that it does not matter whether you have black and white 

Te^ults or not, but in reproducing pictures of the description I hope 

to show you in a moment, it really makes all the difference, a brown 

Wkground quite spoiling the general effect. I set myself the task 

of doing this, if posssible, and after a great many experiments with 

several kinds of lantern-plates, have found that it is simplicity 

itself when using Paget ordinary plates and employing hydro- 

h'none as developer. One great difficulty in making this type of 

picture, where a background of pure grey is required, is to get rid 

of minute spots. These arise from two sources — particles in the 

film, aud particles which fall on the plate before development. 

\|rith the particles in the film I have nothing to do, but for those 
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which adhere to the plate from the dark slide, &c., I can suggest a 
most simple remedy. One has been always told to dust the plate 
before exposure and before development; but this dusting the plate 
when in the developer is a frequent source of minute scratches, 
which do not matter on an ordinary negative, but which show in a 
lantern-plate when thrown on the screen. The simple remedy is 
to tap the plate sharply on a board before putting it in the slide, 
and before placing it in the developing-dish. Potash developer 
with hydrokinone, although not so good for celestial work, is best 
for this kind of plate, and it is most suitable for intensification by 
Monckoven's excellent formula with cyanide of silver. 

Mr. Wesley then explained the fissures thrown upon the screen. 

The President. I think the result shows how excellently Dr. 
Spitta has succeeded in reproducing drawings for lantern-slides, 
and I am sure our thanks are due to him for bringing this before 
us. 

Mr. Turner then read a paper by Mr. Stone on the opposition of 
Mars, 1892. The paper referred to the fact that a circular had 
recently been issuea from the Washington Observatory with regard 
to the redetermination of the solar parallax. After making some 
remarks on the circular, Mr. Stone remarked that the neoessary 
co-operation had been rendered doubtful by the shortness of the 
notice given, which rendered any modification of detail difficult. 
The method proposed to be adopted would require that a system 
of parallel wires should be used ; and it was also proposed in the 
circular to use a reflecting prism outside the eyepiece. He feared 
that the attempt to carry out the scheme would lead to great sys- 
tematic errors. He (Mr. Stone) proposed to observe Mars and 
the comparison stars in the usual way with a single wire and with 
a prism, and he hoped that any directors of southern observatories 
who might not be prepared to adopt the Washington scheme would 
observe the stars in the same way. ** The paper," Mr. Turner said, 
" is of some importance, because the opposition is very close, and 
any scheme of co-operation will fail unless a suflicient number of 
observatories joiu in it, and Mr. Stone's opinion is of great weight, 
he being at the head of a meridian observatory." 

The President. It seems to me that this paper is so very im- 
portant that we ought to print it and distribute copies to observa- 
tories that are contemplating taking part in this work, as soon as 
possible. If we wait until it is pubUshed in the * Monthly Notices,' 
a good deal of its value may be lost. 

The following papers were announced : — 

E. Crossley and J. Oledhill. " The Lunar Eclipse, 1892, May 1 1, 
observed at Mr. Crossley's Observatory." 

J. H. Poynting. " On a Parallel-plate Double-image Mjcro- 
met-er." 

Rev. A. Freeman. " Occultations and other Phenomena of the 
Lunar Eclipse, 1892, May 11." 
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Prof. S. Olasenapp. ♦' Orbit of 9 Argus (/3 10 1)/' 

Prof. H. C. VogeL " List of the Proper Motions in the Line of 
Sight of 51 Stare/' 

J. E. Gore. " The Orbit of OS 269." 

Cambridge Observatory, " Observations of Wolfs Periodical 
Comet." 

Isaac Roberts. " Photograph of the Nebula ^ V. 15, near 52 

Cyerni.'' 

Isaac Eoberts. " Photographs of the Region of the Globular 
Cluster 15 M. Persei.** 

Copt. G. T. Parsons. " Sextant Observations of Swift's Comet." 

Bayal Observatory^ Cape of Good Hope. " Observations of 
Comet a 1892 (Swift)/' 

Royal Observatory^ Greenwich. " Observations of Swift's Comet 
(a 1892)." 

Royal Observatory, Greenwich. " Oceultation of 73 Piscium by 
Jupiter, 1892, May 23/' 

Prof. S. Glasetwpp. " Orbit of the Double Star k Pegasi (AC)/' 

A. Marih. ** Data for computing the Positions of the Satellites 
of Jupiter/ 1 892/' 

A, M. W. Downing. " Note on Damoiseau's ' Tables ficliptiques 
des Satellites de Jupiter/' 

H. C. Russdl. •* Photograph of ri Argus/' 

Capt. G. T. Parsons. " 8ext>ant Observations of Swift's Comet." 

E. J. Stone. " The Opposition of Mare, 1892." 

Rev. James Baikie, Wood Inch, Dalguise, near Dunkeld, Scotland ; 
John DansJcen, 4 Eldon Terrace, Partiek, Glasgow ; Henry Daniel 
McCarthy y Cheltenham ; Martin Charles Sharp, M.A., 5 Portman 
Street, Portman Square, W., were duly elected Fellows of the 
&ciety. 

The following Candidates were proposed for election as Fellows 
of the Society : — 

John A. Brashear, Astronomical and Physical Instrument Maker, 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. (proposed by W. H. Maw); 

WaUer William Bryant, Assistant, Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
Seymour Cottage, Conduit Yale, Blackheath, S.E. (proposed by 
"W. H. M. Christie) ; Captain James Fisher, 7 Fenchurch Avenue, 
IB.C. (proposed by P. Thompson) ; Thomas Charlton Hudson, Assis- 
tant, Boyal Observatory, Greenwich, 88 King George Street, 
Oreenwich, S.E. (proposed by W. H. M. Christie) ; Francis R. 

Wardle, Banker, 43 Moorgate Street, E.C. (proposed by H. B. 
Cbambcrlin). 
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EOYAL METEOEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The last meeting of this Society for the present session was held 
on Wednesday evening, June 15th, at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, 25 Great George Street, Westminster. Dr. C. Theodore 
Williams, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. T. W. Backhouse, F.R. A.S., Lieut. H. M. Lambert, R.N.R., 
and Mr. W. Topley, F.E.S., were elected Fellows of the Society. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. "English Climatology, 1881-1890", by Mr. F. 0. Bayard, 
F.R. Met. Soc. This is a discussion of the results of the Climato- 
logical Observations made at the Society's stations, and printed in the 
* Meteorological Record ' for the ten years 1 88 1- 1 890. The instru- 
ments at the stations have all been verified, and are exposed under 
similar conditions, the thermometers being mounted in a Sterenson 
screen \^ith their bulbs 4 feet above the ground. The stations are 
regularly inspected and the instruments tested by the Assistant 
Secretary. The stations now number about 80, but there were 
only 52 which had complete results for the ten years in question. 
The author has discussed the results from these stations and given 
the monthly and yearly means of temperature, humidity, cloud, 
and rainfall. His general conclusions are : — 

(i) With respect to mean temperature the sea-coast stations are 
warm in winter and cool in summer, whilst the inland stations 
are cold in winter and hot in summer. (2) At all stations the 
maximum temperature occurs in July or August, and the minimuci 
in December or January. (3) Relative humidity is lowest at the 
sea-coast stations and highest at the inland ones. (4) The south- 
western district seems the most cloudy in winter, spring, and 
autumn, and the southern district the least cloudv in the summer 
months, and the sea-coast stations are, as a rule, less cloudy than 
the inland ones. (5) Rainfall is smallest in April and, as a rule, 
greatest in November, and it increases from east to west. 

2. ** The Mean Temperature of the Air on each day of the year 
at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, on the average of the fifty 
years 1 841 to 1890," by Mr. W. Ellis, F.R.A.S. The values 
given in this paper are derived from eye observations from 1841 to 
1848, and from the photographic records from 1849 to '890. The 
mean annual temperature is 49^*5. The lowest winter temperature, 
37°'2, occurs on January 1 2th, and the highest summer tempeniture, 
63°-8, on July 15th. The average temperature of the year Is 
reached in spring on May 2nd', and in autumn on October iSth. 
The interval during which the temperature is above the average is 
169 days, the interval during which it is below the average being 
196 days. 
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Astronomical Possibilities at Considerable Altitudes*. 

As considerable attentioD has been directed of late to mountain 
observatories, and as the Boyden Station is, I believe, the highest 
astronomical observatory in the world having such an extensive 
equipment for the study of the heavens, a brief description of the 
atmospheric conditions found in this locality may be of general 
interest. 

The Boy den Station of the Harvard College Observatory is 
fiituated two miles from the city of Arequipa, Peru, in latitude 
J 6° 24' south, and longitude 4^ 45" 30* west from Greenwich, and 
^it an altitude of 8060 feet (2457 metres) above the sea-level. As 
^n account of this station and its equipment will be given later in 
"Crhe * Sidereal Messenger,' the present article will be confined 
strictly to a description of the atmospheric conditions under which 
t^he work is carried on. As we arrived here at the end of January 
^'891, it is impossible at present to give a complete account of the 
^^ ear's climate. Apparently, however, it may be described as 
^"■-^llows : — The rainy season begins at the end of January and lasts 
lirough March, with a rainfall of about three inches. It is then 
Jear, with comparatively small interruption from clouds, until the 
Uowing November. A cloudy season then sets in, lasting a 
onth, during which there was this year a rainfall amounting to 
-01 inch on two successive days. During the two remaining 
onths we expect clear weather perhaps half of the time. The 
ermometer here rarely falls below 40° Fahrenheit, and rarely 
ceeds 75°. The extreme fluctuations of the barometer amount 
rather less than 0*2 inches. 

The Observatory is situated upon the crest of a hill overlooking 

e valley, and at an altitude of 400 feet above the city. It is 

ershadowed by three extinct or nearly extinct volcanoes, rising 

altitudes varying from 18,500 to 20,000 feet above sea-level, 

t in no case exceeding 1 2°altitude as seen from the Observatory. 

wards the south-west the horisKin is clear, down to a level with 

"•eye. 

The first fact which strikes the attention of an observer coming 
m a sea-level station in the temperate zones is the brilliancy of 
^^ stars. Night after night 6*5 magnitude stars are picked out 
th the naked eye without the slightest effort. The eleven 
^iads can always be counted when the Moon is not too bright, 
e Andromeda nebula, seen with difficulty at home, is here 
^ ^nnch more brilliant object, appearing larger than the Moon. 
^ ^ ^^ magnitude stars have been seen to disappear below the horizon 
^liere the latter was on a level with the eye, while 4'o magni- 
^^de stars disappear at perhaps half a degree higher up. Every 
^^^^ht the faint hazy light of the zodiacal arch spans the 
*^^>Moii from east to west, yet is so conspicuous that on pointing 

* From ihe * Astr. Naohrichten/ No. 3079. 
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it out to one of our Peruvian assistants, with the request hat he 
should observe it, he renmrked that he had often noticed it, and 
supposed it was part of the Milky Way. The Gegensehein is 
readily seen any evening after nine o'clock, and we haveonsBveral 
occasions used it as a convenient reference-mark to detertniiie 
roughly whether a celestial body has reached opposition with the 
Sun or not. One of my assistants, Mr. A. E. Douglass, thought 
one evening that for a short time it was as bright as the Lesser 
Magellanic Cloud. One advantage of our location is that if a 
difficult phenomenon is observable one night, we know that it w ill 
in general be equally visible night after night, with but little in- 
terruption, for weeks at a time. In the case of the Gegensehein, 
however, a certain irregularity in its brilliancy seems to occur. 

The same atmospheric transparency is noted with the 13-in. 
Clark refractor. As an illustration of this, while in the temperate 
zones little can be seen of the great Orion nebula that is not 
figured in Bond*s drawing, here the whole of the photographic 
region, first shown in the Harvard photographs of 1887, and ex- 
hibited at the meeting of the first Astrophotographic Congress, is 
clearly visible to the eye, and could not escape detection even by 
one wholly unfamiliar with its conformation. This addition more 
than doubles its apparent area, and renders it indeed the most 
splendid object in the stellar universe. 

Nor is it only in atmospheric transparency and uniformity from 
night to night, that a gain is made by ascending to a moderate 
altitude in the tropics. The stars appear here with a steadiness and 
lack of fluctuation, which is a very severe test upon the optical 
qualities of an instrument. A scale of steadiness of seeing has been 
adopted, on which 3 indicates that the brighter stars are surrounded 
by numerous difiraction rings, but that they are broken and 
impossible to count. 4 indicates that they are complete and may 
be counted, and that the central point of light is readily separable 
from the inner ring, while 5 indicates that each ring is perfect 
and immovable. As it is impossible to detect any improvement 
upon the latter condition, I have denominated it as *' perfect *' in 
my records. Usually half a dozen rings may be seen about the 
brighter stars ; but when the seeing is " perfect," as many as 
twelve have been counted around a Centauri. This condition it 
should be stated has been noted on but two or three occasions 
this year; but then much of the work has been done at a 
considerable distance from the zenith, and visual observations 
were carried on for but little over three months. At the end of 
that time the crown lens was reversed, and the instrument used 
for photographic purposes. The seeing is generally divided 
between 3 and 4, and certain subdivisions have also been formed. 
It is so rarely inferior to 3, that no distinct definitions have been 
given to the lower numbers of the scale ; but when the star images 
increase in size beyond mere points, or otherwise indicate inferior 
definition, the instrument has been closed or turned to other uses. 
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The rings indeed are usually so distinct, that they seriously inter- 
fere with the detection of the faintest companions to bright stars ; 
but if the companion is bright itself, as in the case, for instance, of 
a Scorpii, we have perhaps six rings around the primary, and one 
intersecting them around the companion. 

In examining surfaces, such as the bodies of the solar system, 
it was frequently impossible to detect any wavering whatever of 
the edges of the disc, even with a power of 400, which was the 
one always employed with the 13-in. Indeed, it was impossible 
to distinguish any difference in the sharpness of the limb as seen 
in the 13-in. and as seen in the 8-in. finder, with a power of 60. 
Until recently a one-half inch eyepiece was the shortest one in my 
possession, which explains why higher powers were not tested and 
employed. 

Several facts have already been noted here which I believe to be 
Tiew, but they cannot well be included within the scope of the 
j)Pesent article. I will mention, however, an observation, which, 
"while it brings out no new facts, will illustrate very well the 
c^haracter of the definition. Shortly after the telescope was 
erected about the middle of August, I was examining Jupiter's 
^hird satellite, which under the power employed appeared soine- 
"what smaller than our own Moon with the naked eye, and nearly 
equally distinct. Near the centre of the disc, but not quite 
<x)incident with it, a small dark spot was observed, with rather 
liazy edges. This was at once set down to planetary detail, and 
^^areful drawings were made. The next night it was observed 
«igain, in the same place, but rather smaller, and again the 
:CoUowing night. No motion of rotation, however, could be 
detected. The observations were continued, and the other 
satellites also observed. One particularly fine night the spot was 
'Very distinct and very small, appearing but little larger in propor- 
tion to the disc than the Mare Urisium does upon the Moon. On 
'tniming the telescope to the fourth satellite an exactly similar 
spot was seen, and similarly placed. Then it Hashed upon me 
't^hat what I was observing was a diffraction phenomenon, the size 
of the spot depending on the character of the seeing, and its non- 
csoincidence with the centre of the disc being due to some slight 
lack of adjustment in the lenses. Some weeks later I was 
examining Jupiter. The seeing was very good, and the fourth 
satellite was in transit, appearing as a round dark spot. To my 
surprise I noticed that near the centre of its disc was a compara- 
tively brilliant point of light. At first my other observations did 
:^ot occur to me, but I presently saw that what I was now 
observing was merely the diffraction spot reversed, owing to the 
l>right background of the planet. Indeed this same phenomenon has 
l3eea frequently observed at the time of a transit or Mercury, but I 
^o not know of its having been before noted in the case of a 
'transit of Jupiter^s fourth satellite. It is quite possible that these 
don spots may in part explain the somewhat confused 
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accounts of observed markings upon Jupiter's satellites. They are 
certainly much their most conspicuous features, since their 
surfaces are far more free from genuine planetary detail than is 
the case with our own Moon. 

In closing this article I wish to express my opinion, that as the 
result of my experience with large refractors at altitudes varyinsj 
from 6000 to 14,000 feet, among the mountains of Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, and Peru, that for transparent skies one must approach 
the tropics, and that for steady seeing one must have an extremely 
dry climate. Contrary to the not uncommon experience in 
localities when the seeing is poor, the thinnest haze here at once 
reduces the quality of our seeing, although perhaps still leaving it 
much better than it would be under similar conditions at home. 
For our very best seeing the stars must be brilliant, and there 
must not be the faintest trace of a cloud in the sky. In short, 
moderate altitude is, I think, a most desirable qualification for an 
observatory, but suitable latitude and habitual dryness of climate 
are still more important. 

Aroquipa, Peru, W. H. PICKERING. 

1 89 1, Dec. 9. 



Nova Auriga and its Suggestions. 

The one certain result of investigations iuto the late stellar out- 
burst is that it was occasioned by the mutual disturbance of two 
cosmical masses rushing past ejich other at high speed. It can 
scarcely be maintained, however, that this conclusion applies ex- 
clusively to the single instance in which it has been demonstrated. 
There is, to say the least, a strong presumption that it holds good 
for all objects of the same class. But if for all Novae, why not tor 
varial)le stars as well ? No reallv fundamental distinction can be 
established between one kind of phenomenon and the other. ** New 
star!^ " approve themselves as such only negatively. The mere 
fact of the reappearance of any one of them would at once compel 
its transference to the ranks of variables. And the subsisting 
difference, such as it is, becomes still further attenuated on con- 
sideration of the abortive periodicity shown by Antlieluvs Nova of 
1670 in its twofold revival at annual intervals. Nor can spectro- 
scu])ic tests be much relied upon, though some may, with qualifi- 
cations, be indicated. Thus, the typical bands of the third stellar 
type, with superposed bright hydrogen-lines, characterize, perhaps 
unfailingly, stars subject to wide fluctuations of lustre in pi'riods 
of many months ; but shaded zones less regularly disposed werf 
observed in the Nova of 1866, and are included with bright lines 
in the spectra of such variables as K Coronae and K Androniediv. 
Again, the vivid emergence of the solar chromospherio lines at 
502 and 492, as well as of the calcium-lines H and K, does not 
appear, so far, to have been recorded in any but temporary stars 
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nevertheless, it is far too soon to claim it for them as an exclusive 
feature. 

If, then, temporary form with variable stars one continuous 
series, we cannot easily suppose their augmentations of light pro- 
duced by radically different means. The most obvious explanation 
of their relationship is that the bodies giving rise, by their con- 
junction, to a solitary blaze, pursue hyperbolic orbits, and hence 
meet once for all ; while periodical variability depends upon the 
elliptical revolutions of a permanently united pair. It is practi- 
cally certain, at any rate, that the components of Nova Aurigae 
traversed hyperbolas. Assuming their nearest approach to have 
occurred at the epoch of their maximum brightness, on December 
20, 1 89 1, they had been in course of separation during sixty-four 
days, when, on February 22, 1892, a photograph of their spectrum 
was taken at Tulse Hill showing a relative velocity of about 550 
miles a second. Moreover, this speed gave, down to the end of 
the month, no sign of slackening determinable with certainty by 
the Potsdam spectrograph. Now so persistently swift a move- 
ment cannot have been either elliptical or parabolic — cannot, in 
other words, have been due solely to the attractive force of the 
bodies it belonged to. For this reason, that a mass incredibly 
great would have been needed for its generation. Ten thousand 
times that of the Sun would certainly have been inadequate for 
the purpose, ns a rough and ready calculation shows. The extra- 
Tagance of this minimum-estimate compels the adoption of the 
iilt^rnative supposition that the movement of the temporarily con- 
joined stars was of a hyperbolic nature. It was, accordingly, in 
large but undetermined measure, inherent, and may have included 
l)ut a comparatively insignificant element due to the accelerative 
j)Ower of gravity. 

This conclusion might probably be extended to other similar 
cases, but no reason is apparent why the pair constituting a new 
&tar should invariably possess the curiously matched, yet con- 
trasted spectra visible in Nova Aurigae. Nor, if they did, could 
such spectra often be displayed to the same advantaoje. Their 
s^eparate study was made possible, in the recent apparition, only 
\)j the disjunctive effects of extraordinarily swift radial movements. 
Apart from those effects, they must have been seen blended 
together into a confused amalgam of bright and dark lines, partially 
xieutralizing each other by their coincidence. A spectrum not 
unlike that of Nova Andromedae, or of U Geminorum, might con- 
ceivably have resulted from the mixture. The chances, however, 
are very great against the recurrence, in any future new star, of 
the conditions fortunately exemplified by Nova Aurigj©. Not only 
must the orbits traced out by the connected bodies have lain nearly 
edgewise to our view, but the axes of the same orbits must haxe 
been directed nearly towards the Earth. Otherwise, the sections 
of them in which radial movement predominated would have been 
traversed very quickly, and left far behind before spectroscopic 
measurements began to be made. 
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Abundant opportunities, however, are at hand for enquiry into 
the systematic relations of stars chronically variable. They exist 
in such numbers and of such diversity that, if each actually repre- 
sents a pair of bodies circulating in the period of light-change, 
decisive evidence to that effect can scarcely fail, uith proper 
diligence, to be quickly elicited. The orbital movement of long- 
period variables like Mira Ceti cannot indeed be expected to prove 
exceedingly rapid. Hence, the spectrograph ic determination of 
its radial component may prove to be a somewhat delicate opera- 
tion, which must often be further complicated by the presence of 
translatory motion. But the investigation possesses so high an 
interest that it should be attempted in spite of whatever difficulties 
mav stiind in the wav. 

Nevertheless, the spectrum of Mira, the typical long-period 
variable, contains one rather significant indication of singleness of 
origin. The series of bright hydrogen-lines illuminating it is 
broken by the effacement, through strong and diffuse calcium- 
absorption, of the ray near H. Now this certainly does not look 
as if the bright lines were emitted by one body, while the absorp- 
tion was produced in the atniosphere of anbther. If this were so 
the integrated light should contain some trace, however feeble, of 
the missing hne. Its apparent annihilation seems, on the con- 
trary, the result of the overlaying, in one and the same stellar 
atmosphere, of erupted and glowing volumes of hydrogen by a 
cooler stratum of vapour of calcium. The point is of crucial im- 
portance, and ought to prove capable of being decided, by photo- 
graphic means, with comparative facility. 

One stellar spectrum, however, is already know^n to present a 
most remarkable analogy to that of the lately-vanished Nova ; and 
it belongs, singularly enough, to a short-i>eriod variable. Until 
further details regarding the spectral changes of /3 Lyrse have been 
published no settled opinion can be formed as to their cause ; but 
the shifting of bright hydrogen-lines so as to become alternately 
more and less refrangible than corresponding dark ones in a period 
strictly synchronizing (in the long run, at all events) with the 
star's period of light-change, leaves little or no doubt that a binary 
system is in question, the revolutions of which in some way pre- 
scribe the law to the fluctuations of brightness. Changes in the 
character of the lines accentuate the resemblance to Nova Aurigae. 
Thus, the brilliant rays at times appear double ; and if, as Dr. and 
Mrs. Huggins suggest with much probability, this effect was, in 
the Nova, due to such " reversals " as constantly occur above sun- 
spots, it should naturally meet, in the variable, a similar explana- 
tion. It is not, indeed, quite easy to understand how the violent 
disturbance of the light-giving apparatus hkely to be associat^^d 
with the production of reversals on the large scale necessary to 
render them conspicuous can be made compatible with the uniform 
course of change pursued by the Lyre variable. Yet this seeming 
anomaly may eventually find an explanation in connection with a 
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circunistaDce unexpectedly brought out by Professor Pickering's 
photographs. They seem to show — so far as written statements 
about them enable one to judge — that the two unequal minima 
characterizing this star take place just when mutual occultations 
by the two bodies contributing to its light would be possible — that 
is, just when they cross, in opposite directions, the line of sight 
from the Earth. This relation, if confirmed, can hardly be ac- 
counted for otherwise than by a double eclipse, to which, indeed, 
M. Plassmann had recourse some years ago, in combination with 
tidal agitations, as a means of explaining the variations of ft Lyra), 
^he curve graphically expounding them flows, nevertheless, with 
^yerfect smoothness and continuity. It presents no feature sug- 
^^stive of the abrupt intervention of an opaque mass. The re- 
c^ently-discovered example of 1 1 Monocerotis shows, however, that 
olving combination like that of /3 Lyrae is not necessarily at- 
ded by fluctuations in lustre. Some further condition must be 
sent in order to produce them. The spectrum of this 4*2 
itude star has been found, durinoj the progress of Mrs. 
sning^s examination of the Draper Memorial photographs, to 
tain a bright line displaced from the blue to the red side of F 
period yet to be ascertained The results of the special in- 
^C^igation set on foot on the detection of this change will be 
ted with great interest. Meanwhile the suspicion naturally 
<sents itself that the spectra of such stars as y Gassiopeiae, 
^jrgni, and Pleione may be similarly compounded, although, for 
"t of the analysing agency supplied by motion in the line of 
"t, their elements may not prove readily distinguishable. 

Agnes M. Clebkb. 





Selenographical Notes, 

XATO. — ^Professor Pickering's article in the ' Observatory ' for 
, so far as it relates to the minute details on the floor of this 
ion, revives a question which, despite the increase in the 
r of lunar observers and of instruments sufficiently large to 
e with the difficulties of scrutinizing features of such a delicate 
evanescent character, has practically lain dormant for nearly 
quarter of a century. As one who for some time took part in 
systematic observation of the crater-cones, light spots, and 
'**^arking8 in the interior of Plato, which are recorded in the British 
Association Reports for the years 187 1 and 1872, I rejoice that 
lifter so long an interval these phenomena have attracted the 
attention of so able and experienced an observer, using a 13-in. 
Alvao-Clark under exceptionally favourable atmospheric con- 
ditiona. 

li^he absence of details as to time and phase, a satisfactor}' 
discuBsion of Professor Pickering's observations is not possible. 

TOL. XT. 2 A 
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Something may, however, be said about the whilom crater-cone 4. 
which, it is asserted, has entirely disappeared, leaving nothing tc 
mark its place but a whitish stain. This crater, the most easterly 
of the triangularly-arranged group of crater-cones in the central 
region of the floor, is said to have been first seen as a light spot 
by Gruithuisen, but it has long seemed to me that he was forestalled 
by Schroter of Lilienthal. In the * Seleuotopographische Frag- 
mente,' vol. i. p. 329, it is recorded that at 8** on October 15, 1788. 
the latter observed in his seven-foot reflector, power 161, an ill- 
defined shimmer or lustre about 7 or 8 seconds in greatest diameter, 
south-east of the centre of the formation, the Moon at the time 
being some 15 hours past full. He saw the same appearance still 
more distinctly in the same situation at 8** on October 4, 1789, the 
phase being nearly identical. T^vo drawings of Plato, showing 
this spot, are given in Tab. xxi. figs. 6 and 7. Now, if we bear in 
mind the inferiority of Schroter's telescope, it will, I think, be 
admitted that what he records can hardly have been any portion of 
the extremely faint marking known as the " sector," which extends 
like a fan from the neighbourhood of 4 to the south-east border, 
but was much more probably a white patch on or near the site of 
this crater, the visibility of which happened to be at the time, from 
some unknown cause, more pronounced than that of any other 
object on the floor. The anomalies presented by this spot, whether 
we regard it as a small light area or as a crater-cone, are so note- 
worthy and curious that 1 will briefly select from the observers' 
notes, as published in the British Association Reports, a few 
records relating to it. 

During a very favourable view of sunrise, 1870 January 10, 
Mr. Gledhill saw, with the Crossley equatoreal of 7*3 in. aperture, 
i> 3? 30» 4» Jf 9> ii» i7i ^°d 32 as crater-cones, i being very loft}- 
and prominent at 8*" 5"*, while at 8** 15*" 4 was difficult and hazy. 
On April 9, 1870, 23 hours after sunrise, i, 3, and 4 were noted 
by me as being very easily visible, as light spots, with a pow er ot 
200 on a 4-in. Cooke achromatic. At sunrise, 1870 February 9. 
Mr. Gledhill saw only the bright west wall of 4, and remarked 
"this object appears to have Zower walls than i, 17, or 3.'* He 
subsequently noticed that it became indistinct, and that there wa*^ 
** a dull yellow patch about it." On another occasion he writes 
"spot 4 never looks like i, 17, or 3," and again, 1870 September 7. 
he describes i and 3 as "fine sparkling discs," and 4 as **a hazy spot.' 
On the following night Mr. Neison saw 4 as a flat indistinct spot. 
Under date 1870 June 13 Mr. Gledhill remarks, "For some time I 
liave thought that when power 115 was used spot No. 4 was almost at 
any time to be seen, or, at any rate, a condensation of the ' sector " 
at its apex was seen. On applying 240, however, the appearance* 
vanishes, and no condensation or spot is seen, or perhaps only 
sometimes and at intervals." On August 23, 1869, when most ot 
the easier spots were very bright as compared with their usual 
appearance, Mr. Pratt, using an 8^ S. O. G. reflector, noted that 
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Xo- 4 was not well defined; there was a persistent oval light 
round it (N.W. and S.E.), and he several times believed it to be 
double, but could not be positive that it was so. 

If space permitted it would be easy to multiply instances, both 
£rom these Reports and from other sources, all tending to show 
that the object 4, though classed with the other crater-cones on 
the floor, has, from the time it has been systematically observed, 
exhibited peculiarities of appearance and visibility which have not 
been displayed by its neighbours. Though with an 8|-in. S. O. G. 
reflector I have frequently seen 1,3, and 1 7 under a low sun stand- 
ing out in the grey plain as bright elevated craters, it has rarely 
happened that any indications of a raised wall or dark centre could 
be detected in connection with No. 4. The phenomena which this 
object has presented in the past render the confirmation of Pro- 
fessor Pickering's statement as to its entire disappearance as a 
crater a matter of extreme interest and importance to Selenography. 
It is to be hoped that his notes relating both to this and the other 
spots he refers to will lead to a revival of the Plato observations 
on a more extended scale and with the aid of larger instruments. 

With regard to the detection of the recorded spots and markings 
on the floor of Plato, I would remark that they appear to be much 
more easily traceable in a good achromatic of from 4 to 6 in. 
aperture than in a S. O. G. reflector of equal capacity. Though I 
have nothing but good to say of my 8|-in. reflector, an excellent 
4-in. Cooke refractor, fixed on the same mounting, generally shows 
these details much more satisfactorily, and, judging from observa- 
tions received from others, it would seem that my experience is 
by no means peculiar, for many using reflectors of about the same 
size as my own, evidently have great difficulty in discerning these 
:£eature8. 

Tea Maubo B. — Erratum, In last line but one (* Observatory,' 
INo. 189, p. 258), for 'south" read " north." 

Beaumont House, Shakespeare Boad, Thos. Qwyn Elgeb. . 

Bedford, 1892, June 19. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the Editors of * TJie Ohservatwy' 

The Crater lets on the Floor of Plato, 
Gentlbmbn,— 

The very interesting article by Professor W. H. Pickering 
the June number of the * Observatory,' detailing the results of 
liis researches upon certain selected regions of the Moon, will 
doubtless have been read with great zest by many of your readers. 
Xt is very seldom that a telescope so large as the 13-in, refractor 
Employed is directed to the study of the Moon at all, and in the 
present case the results are particularly interesting and valuable 

2a2 
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on account of the very perfect atmospheric conditions nnder which 
the researches were carried on, and from their having reference to 
certain regions of the Moon of more than usual interest. This is 
especially the case with the floor of Plato. Probably no district 
of the Moon has received such close and continuous attention as 
this. Since the extensive series of observations made by a number 
of observers in the period 1869-71, and wliich have been elabo- 
rately discussed by Birt, the floor of Plato has by no means been 
neglected. In particular, from the year 1879 "P *^ ^^® present 
time, it lias been, with a few short breaks, continuously under 
examination, and a great many additional details have been brought 
to light *. The following remarks upon some of the changes 
reported by Prof. Pickering will perhaps therefore be of some 
interest. 

The most remarkable of these changes is undoubtedly the dis- 
appearance of the crater No. 4, situated a little to the east of the 
centre of the floor, since not only has it often been seen crateri- 
form, but it was certainly one of the largest objects of its class 
u[X)n the floor. Hence, if it should be found that the object can 
no longer be discerned as a crater, w hen examined under various 
degrees of illumination, then the long disputed question of real 
change on the Moon will be decided beyond dispute in the affirma- 
tive. In view of the importance of the subject, I have therefore 
extracted the following recent observations of No. 4 as a crater. 
Except where otherwise stated, they were made by the wTiter. 

1880 Feb. 24, ii»* o™.— In a sketch made by *Mr. T. P. Gray 
with an 8-in. reflector, spots i, 3, 4, and 14 are shown as craters. 

1880 March 19. — The Rev. F. B. Allison saw the craterlets Nos. 
I, 17, 4, 3 distinctly in the order of distinctness above, with a 
4i-in. refractor. 

1882 Oct. 2, 13**. — Definition very fine. Spot No. 4 was the 
brightest on the floor, and was '• distinctly and easily seen as a 
crater, with plain raised wall.'' 5^-in.Calver, power 150. Neither 
the large centml crater No. i nor No. 3 were visible as craters on 
this night, 

1882 Oct. 29, 12'*. — Spots 1, 3, 4, and 17 are drawn and de- 
scribed as craters. 55-in. Calver, 150. 

1887 July 12, 14** 15"*. — " 4 evident, and is clearly a crater." 
6|-in. Calver, 150,225. Spots i and 17 were also seen as craters, 
but not No. 3, w^hich was difficult. 

1887 ^t^pt. 8, 14*^ 17'".—** 4 a crater, but hazy and ill defined."' 
6j-in. Calver, 150, 320. Spots 3 and 30 were both visible as 
craters, but 3 1 w as not seen. 

1888 Oct. 23, 11** 35*". — Spots I, 3, 4, 17, and 30 were seen a» 
craters. No. 4 is described as being a more conspicuous crater 
than 3 or 30, but not so conspicuous as i by a good deal. 6.^-in. 
reflector, powers 150 to 320. 

♦ For some account of the results of the researches in the yean 1879 *© 1884 
see the * Observatory,' 1883, pp. 85. 112 ; 1887, pp. 59, 345, 
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These observations show clearly that up to quite recently No. 4 
was still in existence as a crater. It certainly was so in 1888. 
Prof. Pickering's observations do not, however, appear sufficient to 
prove that it has now lost its crater form, on account of the pecu- 
liar character of the object. According to the writer's observa- 
tions, the wall of the crater was a low one, and insignificant for 
the' size of the object. The crater was also one of those unsatis- 
factory features peculiarly prone to assume a hazy ill-defined aspect, 
so that its visibility as a crater would probably depend largely upon 
a particular kind or angle of illuminfttion. This view is also borne 
out by the earlier observations. Thus Mr. Gledhill remarked that 
"this object seems to have lower walls than i, 17, or 3." Prom 
the observer s notes in the * British Association Report ' it seldom 
appears also to have been seen as a crater, and there are frequent 
references to the hazy nature of the object. From the greac map 
of Schmidt it is absent altogether. These considerations seem to 
show that the visibility of 4 as a crater is, or was, dependent 
largely upon a particular kind of illumination, and perhaps other 
causes, and hence a large number of observations must be obtained 
under varied conditions before it will be possible to affirm posi- 
tively that a real change has occurred. On account of the import- 
ance of the question, it is to be hoped that selenographers will 
endeavour to observe this crater whenever opportunity presents 
itself. 

The other two cases of change referred to by Prof. Pickering 
have not the same importance. No. 3 1 has rarely been seen as a 
crater, and as a spot it has always been a faint one and much 
inferior to No. 30. Thus Birt gives its mean visibility in 1869-7 1 
as '026 (that of the central spot No. i being taken as unity). In 
1879-82 it was '031, and in 1882-84 '037. The mean visibility 
of No. 30 in these three periods was -166, '306, and '270, showing 
it to have been a much more conspicuous object. With regard to 
No. 7, there is doubt if the crater seen once or twice on the north- 
east part of the floor was correctly identified with the bright spot 
No. 7 shown in Birt's map. 

With reference to Prof. Pickering's opinion that the stated 
variability of these craters seems almost impossible of explanation, 
it should be remarked that the variations found by Birt relate 
almost entirely to the brightness of the objects as spots when seen 
under a high illumination. It is conceivable that the temporary 
presence of a little gas or vapour about the site of one of these 
orifices might materially affect the reflecting power, and so the 
brightness of the resulting spot, and so cause it to appear variable. 
It should also be mentioned that many of the spots not seen ^as 
craters are bright and conspicuous objects under a high sun, and 
so were far from being necessarily near the limit of vision of the 
observers who took part in the observations of 1869-71, as Prof. 
Pickering seems to assume. The number of such objects has also 
jjeen greatly increased by recent observations, and more than 70 
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light spots are now known to exist upon the floor. On one night 
as many as 60 light spots were seen by the writer, besides about 
40 light streaks, and of these only 12 or 15 could be consideretl as 
near the limit of vision with the 6J-in. reflector employed. 

Several of the new craterlets drawn by Prof. Pickering are iden- 
tical in position with spots previously observed, but, except in one or 
two ca.««es, they have not been seen crateriform before, so that tfieir 
detection forms an important contribution to our knowledge of the 
details of the floor. It is to be hoped that these interesting 
researches will be continued. Tours faithfully, 

Brighton, 1892, June 16. A. Stant.EY WilLIAMS. 

The Greatest Distance of Small Planets. 

Gentlemen, — 

As Sir Robert Ball has stated, in his popular work * The 
Story of the Heavens,' that " in one or two cases the orbits [of 
the small planets] just reach beyond the path of Jupiter,'* p. 294* 
it may be worth while to point out that the aphelion distance both 
of Thule (No. 279) and Hilda (No. 153) (the former has the 
greatest mean distance, but a somewhat smaller eccentricity) 
amounts to 4*6, and that no other known small planet recedes so 
far from the Sun as this. The perihelion distance of Jupiter 1^ 
4*95. The mistake is not corrected in the revised issue of the 
• Story of the Heavens.' Yours faithfully, 

Blackheath, 1892. June 22. W. T. Lyxx. 

On the Estimation of Star-magnitudes by Extinction. 

Gentlemen, — 

Although so many questions were asked at the K.A.S. 
meeting respecting Captain Abney's paper, it may not l)e amiss t*> 
add one or two more. I do not understand whether his results 
depended at all on the area of the light extinguished, or whether, 
80 long as the area was small, it would make any difference whether 
the light was concentrated into a point, or if the same total amount 
was spread out into a larger area. That is to say, in effert, 
whether the faintest small nebula visible to the eye ^^ ould have 
the same total brightness as the faintest star visible. I apprehend 
this would be the case, but have never seen the subject discussed. 
Of course if the nebula has any considerable size, this would not 
be the case, but its visibility would depend entirely on its intrinsic 
brightness. It may be that Captain Abney would say this would 
be the case with the smallest nebulaB also; it is evident that this 
point affects the answer to the remark made by Mr. Plummer a» 
to the chromatic correction of object-glasses, for these will pi'obably 
not be corrected for the violet sensation, and therefore when a star 
is on the point of becoming extinguished it will be a disk of some 
size. 
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Am I right in supposing that Captain Abuey's investigations 
b6ar equally on the method of limiting apertures f 

I do not understand Captain Abney*s remark * " that the violet 
sensation is 175 times more persistent than the red, and probably 
50 times more than the green/' which seems at variance with his 
other remark that it is 1500 times aa persistent as the red. 

In * Astronomy and Astro-Physics/ p. 303, is given, from the 
* Proceedings of the Boyal Society,' Captain Abney's curve of ex- 
tinction of light for the spectrum, each colour having the same 
luminosity. This curve rises very steeply from near F to near C, 
beyond which it is nearly level ; so agreeing with Captain Abne/s 
statement t that *' a little further than C, towards the extreme red, 
the extinction is the same for every ray '' ; but at the other end of 
the spectrum the curve is not horizontal, but rises from wave-length 
4500 to 4000 ; how can this be reconciled with the statement :J: 
that from near F to the extreme violet the extinction value re- 
mained the same ? 

Sunderhind, 1892, June 17. T. W. BACKHOUSE. 



PUBLICATIONS. . 

Miss Clbbke has shown her versatility by writing a book on 
Homer §. " Since Madame Dacier," says the ' Saturday Eeview,' 
Miss Clerke is probably the first lady who has helped to elucidate 
Homer. She calls hers ' a non-erudite study ' and intends it ' for the 
benefit of the general reading public,' not for experts and specialists 
.... On the whole Miss Clerke's book is a most pleasant and 
popular treatment of Homeric Eealien." The second chapter is on 
' Homeric Astronomy/ and the " astronomical ignorance betrayed " 
in the ^ Iliad' and 'Odyssey ' is shown to be an argument against their 
late origin. ** This ignorance has, however, graduations, whence 
some hints as to the relative age of the two epics may be derived. 
An attentive study of what they have to tell us about the stars 
affords some grounds for placing the ' Iliad,' the ' Odyssey,* and the 
' Works and Days ' in a descending series as to time. 

" In the first place, the division of the month into three periods 
of ten days each is unknown in the * Iliad,' is barely hinted at in the 
* Odyssey,' but is brought into detailed notice in the Hesiodic 
<!alendar. Further, the ' turning-points of the sun ' are sometimes 
unmentioned in the * Iliad,' but serve in the * Odyssey,' by their 
position on the horizon, to indicate direction ; while the winter 
solstice figures as a well-marked epoch in the ' Works and Days.' 
Hesiod, moreover, designates the dog-star (not expressly mentioned 
in the * Odyssey ') by a name of which the author of the ' Iliad ' was 

* * Monthly Notices/ p. 427. 

t * OhBer?atory/ p. 205. { Ibid. p. 204. 

. I 'Familiar Studies in Homer/ by Agne^ M. Clerke. London : Longmans, 
189a. 
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certainly ignorant. Besides which an additional constellation 
(Bootes) to those named in the ' Iliad ^ appears in the ' Odyssey ' and 
the ' Works and Days,' w hile the title ' Hyperion/ applied sub- 
stantively to the Sun in the * Odyssey/ is used only adjectively in 
the * Iliad.' Finally, stellar mythology begins with Hesiod ; Homer 
(\\ hether the Iliadic or the Odyssean) takes the names of the stars 
as he finds them, without seeking to connect them with any 
sublunary occurrences.'' 

PiioToGBAniic Measvkes of TiiE Pleiades. — The pamphlet of 
70 pp. 8vo, ^^ hich Mr. H. Jacoby contributed to the ^.Y. Acad, 
of Sci., is i uU ot' interest. It contains the measures of Eutheb- 
fuhd's photographs of 1872 and 1874. " The Pleiades have been 
selected for reduction from among a large number of clusters 
photographed by Kltherfurd with his 13-inch telescope, because 
the group olTers the best opportunity for judging of the accuracy 
obtainable by the methods employed." Each plate contains two 
i mpressions of the cluster, which were both measured. The method 
was that of distance and position-angle, from the star 24 ^> (and 
not Alcyone). The orientation is given by trails on each plate 
terminated by exposures with clock-driving. There are in all 
1262 nieasuris. The distances w^ere referred to a glass scale, 
\\hich was carefully calibrated. Convenient formula) and tables 
are given in the ])aper for the refraction correction. Empirical 
corrections, though tempting, are not applied. The results are 
exhibited in a very concise tabular form, and the probable error 
of the mean of the 20 exposures is about + o"'03 in each element. 
Finally a comparison is made between the photographic places 
and those resulting from the Yale and Konigsberg heliometer 
measures, with very satisfactory results. As Mr. Jacoby modestly 
puts it, *' We may therefore conclude that the present photo- 
graphic observations are entitled to be taken into consideration if 
It be desired to make a study of proper motions, or to form a 
definitive catalogue of the Pleiades." 



1^ Stahey Eealms *. — Yvom. the preface we find that this is a 
reprint of various articles that have appeared within the last few- 
years in *Good Words 'the 'Girl's Own Paper,' various newspapers, 
'Macmillan's Magazine,' the 'Contemporary Review,' 'Longman's 
Magazine,' and a presidential address dehvered at the Midland 
Institute, Birmingham, with such alterations as were necessary in 
gathering them into a consecutive whole. Sir Robert Ball says : 
''The object of the book is to give the general reader some 
sketches of specially interesting matters relating to the different 
heavenly bodies. They may be regarded as supplementary to a trea- 
tise on elementary astronomy such as my little volume ' Starland.' " 

The author has treated the various subjects in his usual popular 

* * In Starry Realms.' By Sir Robert 8. Ball, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Lown- 
(lean Professor of Astronomy and Geometry in the University of Cambridge, 
Author of * Starl.ind '&c. (Tsbifter and Company.) Price 7s. 6d, 
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and charming manner, and the volume has not the least suspicion 
of the staleness of a twice-told tale. The illustrations are very 
good and the printing excellent. The illustrations and examples 
that the author uses to point his arguments are numerous and 
extremely good, as, for instance, in giving the size of the Moon in 
comparison with that of the Earth he shows on page 51 the lunar 
disc against the map of Europe, and so in giving an idea of the 
immense size of the lunar volcanoes he gives on page 89 Ptolemaeus, 
Alphonsus, and Arzachel compared with the area of England. 

A chapter near the end of the book gives a most interesting 
account of the great Krakatoa explosion, that will be read with great 
interest by those who have not access to the boolc published by the 
Royal Society. 



NOTES. 

Obbit of Neptune's Satellite. — Mr. A. Hall, Jr., finds that 
observations of this satellite with the 26-incli Washington re- 
fractor during 1891 October to 1892 March confirm the reality of 
the slow motion, nearly proportional to the time, of the orbit plane 
of the satellite with respect to the orbit of Neptune, to which 
Mr. Marth called attention (* Monthly Notices,' vol. xlvi.) and 
which M. Tisserand shows may result from a slight flattening of 
"the planet (Comp. Rend, tome cvii.). 



The V^abiation of Latitude. — It will be a long time before 

the last word is said on this subject, of even on the present aspect 

)f the question ; but Mr. S. C. Chandler has put a more or less 

letinite issue before us in a series of remarkable papers in the 

Astronomical Journal.' He has examined an enormous mass of 

at<^rial — *' all the data readily available for the purpose in the 

iblished results of the last hal f -century " is only a part of it — 

d has presented the whole investigation with such convincing 

arness that one could not fail to be convinced, were it not for 

recollection of occasions when the apparently invulnerable 

iimeut of an advocate has been completely demoHshed by one 

ally skilful who follows him on the other side. Not that any 

I lias yet publicly arisen to follow Mr. Chandler ; on the con- 

v, we find such illustrious names as those of Prof. Newcorab 

Dr. B. A. Gould among his juniors on the same side. We 

perhaps no right to use any parallel which suggests oppo- 

i, for none has yet seriously been offered. It is a certain 

"at ion in the hypothesis he presents, and again a startled 

'se at his quiet assertion that our Earth is undergoing secular 

es which may be measured in days, which make us look 

expectantly for the counsel for the defence. To those who 

Ir. Chandler's papers even with considerable and critical 

on, it is manifest that the pole of the Earth's figure has 

\' been revolving round that of rotation in a period of 427 
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days ; but that this velocity has not been maintained for more 
than a fraction of a century as we look backward. About 1770 ^:> o 

the rotation period was less than a year, and it has been increasing -^ ^g 
since then, while there is reason to think that it was also larger ^"^t^r 
before 1770, attaining a minimum about 1774. The radius of "^^cDf 
revolution is o"'2 2, so that there is a variation in latitude ranging -^^Tig 
over nearly o"*5. The evidence by which these conclusions are g:> je 
established is so extensile that it is impossible to give even an mutjlx). 
abstract of it here. We must refer our readers to the original Hisjal 
papers in the ' Astronomical Journal.' They are very easy 
reading, and are certainly worth scrutiny. 

We have said that Prof. Newcomb is an adherent of Mr 
Chandler, but this must be taken to refer to the present 427 day 
period, and not to its change in historical times. He maintains, 
indeed, that the period cannot vary. He indicates a possible 
physical explanation of it in the elasticity of the Earth {vide papers 
in ' Astronomical Journal ' and * Monthly Notices '). Dr. Qt)uld 
has examined the Cordoba observations, and considers "that 
Chandler's periodic variation of about fourteen months is clearly"^ £--«.rly 
manifest in the Cordoba observations,'' though " the manifestatioDS^ ciK'^3ns 
fluctuate so irregularly during the 103 months considered, thafct'^KMAat 
we are compelled to assume that the effect of some other variatioiiM:»<=^ ^^ 
is superposed," and " both the period and amplitude of Chandler'e^^ 
variation fluctuated considerably within short intervals." The lasfc^ 
remark makes the testimony of somewhat doubtful value ; for-*^ 
if more variables are to be introduced, one begins to wonder*^ 
whether anything definite will ultimately be left. ^^ 

It cannot be said indeed that the question of variability of 
latitude is yet one on which a prudent man would cheerfully ex- 
press an opinion. Too many doctors differ in their diagnosis. Mr. 
Chandler has shown to the satisfaction of Prof. Newcomb and 
Dr. Gould that there is a period of 427 days now, but he has X*^* 
shown with the same skill, though vot to their satisfaction, that 
this period has not remained constant ; while Mr. Loewy and 
others do not believe even in the 427 day period. Meanwhile a ^L^ 

great many series of obsen^ations have been ransacked, which 
must be ultimately for the general advantage. 

SoLAit AM) Lunar Diametebs. — M. Stroobant has called ^-^ 

attention (though he is by no means the first to do so) to the fact ^' 

that transit observers generally make the solar and lunar diameters ^ 

too large. Dr. Auwers recently made some remarks on the ^ 

comparison of heliometer measures of the solar diameter with ^ 

meridian observations. The " oecultation diameter " of the Moon ^ 

derived from disappearances aud reappearances of stars at what 
must be the real limb (or rather outside it if there is a sensible 
lunar atmosphere) has long been recognized as smaller than the 
diameter given by meridian observations. Thus right asc^isions 
of the centre deduced by applying the erroneous meridian somi- 
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diameter positively to the transit of the first limb will differ 
systematically from those obtained in the second half of the 
Imiation from the second limb ; and this will have an effect on the 
parallactic inequality. M. Stroobant might have added that this 
error is different in summer and in winter : for it is principally 
due to diffraction, and diffraction phenomena are modified in 
summer by the brightness of the background against which the 
Moon is seen. 



Troutelot's Observations of Vexus axd Meecuby. — M. Trou- 
velot communicated to the Soc. Astr. de France in February last 
the results of nearly twenty years' observations of Venus and 
Mercury. Little of interest is said about the latter, the greater 
part of the paper dealing with Venus. His conclusions are : — 

(i) That Venus is visible to the naked eye in a clear sky up 
to io° from the Sun at inferior and 5^ at superior conjunction: 
l}ut at Meudon it was never seen within 20°. 

(2) There are vague grey spots which appear near the terminator 
and are of short duration. 

(3) Two of these (1876 Sept. and 1891 February) may have 
m different apparitions of the same phenomenon. 

(4) The brilliant spots observed on the limb are permanent and 
ire very high mountains occupying only the two regions where one 
)rdinarily sees the horns. These mountains are so high as to 
jxtend above the dense atmosphere of the planet, and among them 

situated the poles of rotation, the axis being inclined some 10° 
'to the orbit. 

(5) These mountains are responsible for curious apparent 
^ileformations of the terminator, which has sometimes also an 

J-flhaped form. 

(6) The limb of Venus is sometimes (rarely) deformed. Reason 
loubtful. 

(7) The phases do not quite obey the geometrical law. Eastern 
^^ichotomy occurs before and western after the calculated date. 

(8) The definiteness of the terminator is very variable. 

(9) Near inferior conjunction the crescent extends beyond the 
^^emicircle and may occupy 200° (or even more) of the limb. 

(10) When the crescent is very narrow the penumbral border of 
^he terminator is emphasized so that the crescent appears to be 
^i:3iade up of two almost separate zones. 

(11) The period of rotation is about 24^ 



The election of a Director of the Cambridge Observatory has 

^^:kot been a smooth and easy matter. The Observatory Manage- 

^3ient Syndicate's Report was discussed with some warmth in the 

-^jts School and finally referred back to the Syndicate for amend- 

^uent. After amendment its recommendations stood as follows : — 

I. I. That Sir Robert S. Ball, Low^ndean Professor, be appointed 
I>irector of the University Observatory ; and that this arrange- 
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ment be terminable at any time on reasonable notice either by the^ «:£ct" tl 
University or by the Professor. 

2. That a stipend of £150 a year be allowed to the Director outt',cxc:> o 
of the University Chest, and that he be requii-ed to reside duriDQ «irx-xi 
42 weeks in each year. 

3. That a sum not exceeding X'Soo be allowed from the Uni- " 



versity Chest for alterations in and additions to the Director a *'-3r<z> o 
house. 

II. That II. F. Ne\\all, M.A., of Trinity College, so long as h^rf' ^^ 
holds the office of Observer, established under Grace 13 of 22 May^-^^-^^I* 
1890, be entrusted with the sole charge of the Newall Telescope. -^^^:>€ 

Recommendation I. was non-place ted, " on the ground, stated bj^c^ J 
Dr. Glaisher in the Arts School ; that the union of a professorshig;^i«^'^o 
of mathematics with the directorship of a modern observatory i^^ i ^<.y 
unfair to mathematics and to astronomy/' and ** on the grouno trm xjur 
that by now accepting Mrs. Adams' most generous offer, th* rf^ ^ ^' 
University would be enabled to provide for the endowment of » "3 't 
separate director, at a h'ss ultimate cost than that involved in \h»^^^ ^' 
proposals of the Syndicate." 

To the lirst objection the Professor of Physics replied that am -» ''^ 
Astronomical Professor without his Observatory appeai'ed to hin-*J * *^-^*^ 
like a Professor of Physics without his Laboratory. The 8econ<p-C^<Jt)Ji 
objection is of rather a complex nature. Mrs. Adams has offereo-^** -^^ 
to endow a John Couch Adams Astronomership; but the endowment' .a: '^^ ^\ 
is not to be a mere juidition to the salary of an already well-paife-^*^*'!" 
Professor. She has otherwise no objection to the belief actioii:»<=> ^ |^ 
forming part of the Director's salary ; but Sir Kobert Ball's electioiE«:<=> ^-'^^ 
as Director would delay the acceptance of the offer for mor^rrxr^:^ or 
detailed consideration : w hereas it might have been accepted a^".^ "^ 

once for part of the sahiry of an independent Director. Variouax-» <i>o(i 
fly-sheets were issued^ on the whole question before the Vote oirxo» on 
June 9. Ultimately Sir Eobert Ball w as elected by 54 to 38. W^^^^^W^e 
sincerely hope that his future career as Director will be unnifBeo^>.R/e(/ 
by any such sliglit turbulence as has marked its commencement. . t. 

The Constant of Abeeration. — We are jjlad to see that Mr Hi-^//-. 
G. Comstock, of the Washburn Observator}^ has been making trift^-M" — /i/ 
of ^l. Loew y 's method for determining aberration, with the foUowir-^r ^ug 
modification : — " The essential featurti of M. Loewy's method is tW ^/le 

introduction of reflecting surfaces in front of the objective of a 

telescope, by means of which images of different portions of t he 

heavens are simultaneously produced in the fociil plane of ^ '^e 
objective. By means of the micrometer the apparent distai^''^ ^*^ 
between the images of tw o stars thus produced may be measur*^^ ^' » 
and the angular distance between the stars determined frorr"^ ^ 
sin) pie relation involving the measured quantity and the aiB-i^^^® 
included between the reflecting surfaces. It is obvious that gi*^**^ 
difficulties would attend the determination of this angle, and ^^^' 
Loewy avoids these difficulties by measuring the distances of t ^•^^ 

i 
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pairs of i<tiii*s and taking the diflFereiic-p of the^e distances, thus 
elimiuatiui^ the ano^le between the mirrors. ... It has seemed to 
me advantageous to place before tlie objective thre^ reflecting 
surfaces instead of two, making approximately equal angles among 
themselves, and to employ successively each pair of surfaces in 
measuring the distance between two given stars. If the normals 
to these surfaces all lie in the plane passing through the two stars 
and the Earth, the mean of the three dihedral angles formed by the 
surfaces will be exactly 120°; and by taking the mean of the 
results furnished by the three i)airs of surfaces, the distance 
between a pair of stars may be determined independently of the 
angles between the mirrors.'* 

Mr. Comstock has paid very careful attention to the refraction 
question, including the exposure of thermometers. Such attention 
is not necessary in M. Loewy's unmodified method ; but iu the 
longer time required for three observations of a pair of stars 
iJistead of one the difference of zenith-distance becomes large. 
His provisional result for the constant of aberration is 

2o"'494 4: o"'oi7. 

61 Cygni. — Prof. Asaph Hall has discussed the observations of 
^liis star with reference to its binary character. Accurate 
observations of distance and position-angle begin about 1825 and 
Have been continued to the present time. Prof. HalFs own observa- 
^loiis with the Washington 26-inch extend from 1879 to 1891. 
Tlie relative motion is so nearly rectilinear that doubt has 
^^^q^uently been expressed as to the physical connection of these 
^ ^s^r 8 and it has been assumed that they will gradually separate and 
^^r^after follow widely different paths through space. ... It will 
^^^^ seen that the result (of this discussion) is in favour of the 
Pl\ysical connection of these stars, but the empirical formulae 
^^_J=3aployed give but little idea of the period of revolution, except 
it it is long.** 



Comet Notes. — Swift's Comet is now becoming much fainter ; 
the end of July its brightness will be one ninth of that at 
iscovery. Dr. Berberich has published a continuation of his 
^hemeris, which is for Berlin Midnight : — 
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The brightness of Denning's Comet remains nearly stationary at 
^lx)ut 070. Dr. Schorr continues his ephemeris (for Berlin Mid- 
^^ight) : — 
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The comet was observed at Hamburg on May 23, its place 
that day agreeing closely with Dr. Schorr's ephemeris. 



Winnecke's Comet is now bright, being only 1 1 million mt 



on 



from the Earth on July 9 ; it is, however, so near the Sun thai 
will be practically invisible till the end of the month. The 
lowing ephemeris (for Berlin Midnight) is by Dr. Haerdtl : — 
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On June 15a telegram was received from Mr. Moss at Mu- 
vera, stating " Bright comet near /x Ursae Majoris.'* This v 
probably Winnecke's Comet, which was within a degree of t:^ 
star on the night of June 14. A. C. D. C^ 

• 

Opposition of Maks. — The U.S. Naval Observatory, in a spe« 
circular, calls attention to the favourable opposition in August:::;^^^^^ 
this year, and earnestly requests the cooperation of ** all obsei^ ^ 
tories having the necessary equipment, and especially all those 
the Southern Hemisphere," in a special programme of observati^ 
The use of a reversion-prism is specially mentioned. The ob^ 
vations should begin on June 20 and continue until September 
and this period is subdivided into three. For the first period 
comparison stars are 6.A.S. 20970, 17 Capricorni, 27 Capricor' 
<p Capricorni, Lacaille 8851, 41 Capricorni, DM. —20", 69 
Lalande 42700. Reductions of all observations made in accorda^^ 
with the circidar will be undertaken at the U.S. Naval Observato- 




Peeliminart Address of the General Committee of *X 
World's Congress Auxiliary on Mathematics and Astbono 
(George W. Hough, LL.D., Chairman.) — The World's Congx^ 
Auxiliary is an Organization maintained by the World's Columb^ ^^""^^ . 
Exposition, and approved by the Government of the United Stat;'^^^ ' 
for the purpose of organizing a series of Congresses or Conventic^ 
to be held during the progress of the Exposition in 1893, 
which will bring together the leading scholars of the world for ^ 
mutual interchange of ideas on topics bearing on human progr^« 

A Scientific Congress to present and consider investigations 
its special lines of research from all parts of the world, cannot 
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:ert an importiint iutlueiice on the progress of scientific develop- 

t. The personal interchange of view s in regard to methods 

3servation and investigation will undoubtedly be productive 

lutual benefit to the members of the Congress, as well as of 

Dg value to science. 

be General Committee on Mathematics and Astronomy presents 

Prehminary Address, cordially inviting the cooperation of all 

ons and societies interested in this department of physical 

ice. 

s the matter assigned to this Cominitt<3e covers a large field in 

sical Science, it has been thought advisable to arrange the 

ects to be considered under the following Chapters and Sec- 

s, in which, in consideration of its recent development and 

ving importance, Astro-Physics has been assigned a separate 

pter from other branches of general Astronomy. 

he following are some of the topics suggested for consider- 

n under the several Chapters : — 

hapter I. — Pure Mathematics. 

Sfdioii a. History and Bibliography. 

Sfction b. Arithmetic and Theory of Numbers. 

Sei'tion c. Analysis. 

Section d, (xeometry. 

Section e. Analytical Mechanics. 

Section/, Mathematical Physics. 

hapter II. — Astbonomy. 

Section a. History of Astronomy. 
Section b. Astronomical Instruments. 
Section c. Methods of Observation. 
Section d. Physical Astronomy. 
Section e. Observatory Buildings. 

hapter III. — Astbo-Physics. 
Section a. Spectrum Analysis. 
Section 6. Astronomical Photography. 
Section c. Stellar Photometry. 

he object of this Preliminary Address is simply to bring the 
ject of the Congress to the notice of the scientific men of the 
Id for advice and suggestions as to the general conduct of the 
irention, and in particular as to the scientific questions to be 
ussed. Recommendations of themes to be discussed and of 
jons to present them are especially solicited from the members 
the Advisory Council of the Astronomical Congress. The 
risory Councils constitute the non-resident branches of the 
dliary Committees. Additions to these Councils will be made 
n time to time. Communications may be addressed to the 
drman of the General Committee, or to the Chairman of the 
per Special Committee. 

t is expected that men eminent is special lines of research will 
nvited to furnish papers on the leading topics under consider- 
in. The suggestions and recommendations invited will be used 
ihe formation of the programme for the Congress. 
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The Chairmen of the Special Committees of the several Chapters 
under the charge of the General Coiiiinittee are as follows :-:- 

On Pure Matlieniatics : 

Prof. E. H. Moore, Chicago University, Chicago, 111. 
On Astronomy : 

Prof. G.W. HouGii, Dearborn Observatory, North-western 
University, Evanston, 111. 
On Astro- Physics, 

Prof. Geo. E. ITaij^ Kenwood Astro -Physical Observatory, 
Chicago, 111. 

Geoecje W. lloLCiii, Chmrmaii, 
Elias CoLBEirr, Vic^-Cliairman . 
E. H. Moore, K. W. Pike. 

George E. Hale. Geo. C. Comstock, 

G. A. DorGLAss, W. W. Paynk. 

Malcolm McNeill, 
Committee of the World's Conyres.^ Auxiliary on a Conyre^ 
of Mathematicians and Astronomers. 

Hyperion. — Mr. W. 8. Eichelberger. of Wesleyau University 
U.S.A., is engaged in a study of the problem of the perturbatio 
of Hyperion by Titan. His first paper (Ast. Journ. 259-60)1 
devoted to obtaining more accurate elements of HyjH'rion from 
exbaufetive discussion. 

Parallax of 3 Herciljs. — Hembow ski's * Double Star Observa- 
tions,' vol. ii., contain 68 observations of this double star, sp 
over a period of 16 years. Mr. F. P. Leavenworth has made 
series of measures of the same star and obtained a parallax o 
-f o"*o5o + o" 014, and on reducing Dembowski's observation 
finds -j- o"'03o -j- o"*oi5. 

Proeessor Oudemans wislies us to make the following correc- 
tions to the account he gave of the triangulation of Java: — 

P. 212 in the note, /or " the platinum iridium method at 27°''* 
read'''' the platinum iridium meter no. 27." 

P. 214, line 10, for *' on a pentagon '' read " or a pentagon." 

P. 215, line 14, after ** determhied " add ** by Mr. H. T. Soeters." 

We regret to announce the sudden death of Admiral Mouchez, 
director of the Paris Observatory, on Saturday, June 25. He was 
on a visit to his country-house at Wissous, near Antony, but on 
Eriday afternoon was busy at the Observatory. On Eriday night 
he was seized with sudden illness, which proved fatal, in spite 
of the best medical skill, in a fe^' hours. We hope to give next 
montli some particulars of his work, particularly with reference to 
the International Chart of tlie Heavens, which owes so much to 
his efforts. 

A Reuter telegram from Vizagapatam, Madras, states that 
Mr. Narasinga Kow, the well-known native astronomer, died there 
on Saturday, i8th June. 

Erratum. — No. 189, p. 268, line 8, /or " observations '* read 
** observatories." 
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ADMIEAL MOUCHEZ, 
Late Director of the Paris Observatory. 

JEAR- Admiral Ernest AMkukE Barth£l£my Mouciiez, late 
drector of the Paris Observatory, died suddenly, June 29, 1892, 
the fulness of strength and intellect. 

He was born in Madrid, August 24, 182T, began his classical 

dies at the Li/cee St. Louis in Paris, continued them at Versailles, 

<1 at the age of sixteen entered the Naval School at Brest. In 

navy he found his true vocation ; he was born a sailor and 

ained a sailor his whole life. The thoroughness of his learn- 

, his earnestness in all his doings, his great dignity of character, 

devotion of all his faculties to the service of his beloved 

nee won for him the highest honours. 

e was gazetted midshipman in 1839, lieutenant in 1845, cap- 
in 186 1. In the Franco-Prussian war he defended Havre 
' -K^Mrably. Various scientific expeditions were intrusted to him. 
~ S3 astronomical mission for the observation of the transit of 
:kiu8 in the island of Saint-Paul was distinguished not only by 
scientific knowledge but also by very able organization. On 
return he was promoted Commander of the Legion of Honour, 
elected a member of the Academy of Sciences, and on the 
of June, 1878, he was appointed Director of the National 
Observatory, and the rank of rear-admiral was conferred 
n him. 

On one occasion (while he was still a subaltern) his com- 

"^^anding officer, M. de Roquemaurel, presented him to the 

^xnistre de la Marine with these words : " As for Mouchez, well I 

^«ed not praise him any longer, his works will say enough for 

The ardour, the disinterested energy, the highmindedness that 
cbaraeterized his long naval career mark also his fourteen years' 
administration of the Paris Observatory, from June 27, 1878, to 
Jane 25, 1892. 

TOL. XV. 2 B 
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Through his powerful influence the Observatory increased in 
importance, in beauty, in wize. He established two schools of 
prnctical astronomy, endowed the Observatory with an interesting 
museum, contributed to erect an astronomical summer residence 
on the Pic du Midi ; he gave a fresh impulse to the various 
branches of Astronomy. The reobservation of the stars catalogued 
in Lalande's'Histoire Celeste,' begun in 1855, has progressed rapidly, 
and two volumes of the Great Catalogue of Paris, the result of 
this work, appeared in 1887 ; two others were published in 18S9. 
Twentv-one volumes of the Paris Observatory Annals haxe been 
published ; a monthly periodical, ' Le Bulletin astronomique,' was ^ 
founded by Admiral Mouchez ; numerous series of old observations 
were reduced and published; the library was enriched, the old 
instruments were transformed and improved, new ones wei*e con- 
structed, such as the two cquatoriavx couffes and the photographi< 
refractor. He imparted to his devoted staff and fostered in thei 
his own scientific ardour. Useful and interesting researches wen 
achieved, continued, or begun. The errors of the declination circle?^ ^ 
were investigated and determined ; Chacornac's ecliptic chart ^^ — 
were continued ; the constants for refraction and aberration, as 
well as the latitude of Paris, underwent a new determination ; 
new catalogue of all the nebulae of the northern hemisphere wass 
begun ; tlie sun's spectrum became a subject of special care ; a ne\^r^ ^\ 

service was created lor spectral analysis and another one for th^ .mt ^e 

photographic reproduction of celestial bodies. 

This seafaring man, who not long before had determined th^ ML^:^^Me 
longitude and latitude of so many terrestrial places, who so patientl;^ M^ T v 
and perseveringly had surveyed the coasts of >i'orth Africa anf^^M^i^c! 
South America, fathomed at once the importance of the magnili^z^^tT- 
cient results obtained by his faithful fellow labourers, and, ir ^ jn 
consequence, he conceived the plan of a vast enterprise at whic 
the astronomers all over the world should be invited to work in 
spirit of concord and fraternity. It was not long before his grer^ 
conception assumed a prnctical form. Under the auspices of tl 
Academy of Sciences, and upheld by the French Government, wl 
honour and encourage all that is noble and great. Admiral Mouch 
convoked foreign astronomers to take part in the Astrophotograpl 
Congress. Thrice, in J 887, in 1889, in 1891, the great a 
modest savant had the signal honour of presiding over a in< 
illustrious company assembled at the Paris Observator}'. 
photographic Chart, in the work of which eighteen observatoi 
are now actively and earnestly engaged, will be a faithful imj 
the heavens at the end of the nineteenth centur}^ and \dll 1^' 
alive, for many and many a generation, the memory of a 
whose eminent qualities drew together the representative^ 
various nations and united them with himself in the accompL^^- 
ment of this great work. 

For six years Admiral Mouchez's mind was constantly ben '^^' ^^ 
tlie Chart of the Heavens and was occupied with the preparat^^- -^ns 
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the great international catalogue voted by the Congress. He 
>ealed to his (iovernment and funds were voted for constructing 
leasimng-apparatus and for establishing a micrometrical service 
ich he opened in February, 1892. A pavilion appropriated for 
i work is being built close by the photographic instrument, and 
ras with a child-like pleasure that M. Mouchez wat<?hed the 
gress of the new construction. 

t was not granted to hira to see the achievement of his great 
il. 

le had not been quite well for some days ; on the 24th of June, 
?ther feeling the need of a well-deserved re»t, or with some 
»teriou8 prevision of his approaching end, he convoked MM. 
anne, Loewy, Wolf, Paul and Prosper Henry and read out the 
gramme he had prepared on various subjects under discussion, 
nesting them to share with him the responsibility of the 
it ion. 

laving thus made, as it were, his scientific will, having confided 
tther hands the great work he had begun, he returned to his 
Litiful country seat at AVissous. On arriving there he declined 
nourishment and laid down to rest, and before another dawn 
had peacefully passed away, surrounded by his loving and 
oted family, whose pleasure it was ever to please him. 
• uch was the lite and such was the death of this noble and 
it man, whom it has been my valued privilege to have known 
1 to have served. Doeothea Klumpke. 



BRITISH ASTRONOMICAL ASSOCIATION. 

E last ordinary Meeting of the second session was held in 
rnard's Inn Hall, Holborn, on June 29, the President, Capt. W. 
ble, F.R.A.S., in the Chair. Five new members were elected, 
I the names of seven candidates for election were proposed. 
The Secretary, Mr. Cottam, announced the gift to the Associa- 
n by Miss Stevens of a set of lantern-slides of the great spot- 
)up of February last, and the receipt of a framed sheet of 
iwings of Jupiter made b}' members of that Section. 
Mr. Cottam read a paper by Mr. Calver on " Reflecting Tele- 
►pes." Mr. Calver daimed that there was no special ditficulty 
silvering mirrors, and that real flexure was not observed in good 
rrors. Mr. Holmes replied that he had not intended any attack 
on reflectors, but lie had observed cases of flexure. Mr. Green 
ted that he had a speculum silvered ten years ago by "With which 
s still as good as ever. 

Mr. Townsend read a paper on " Further Equatoreal Spots in 
92," a small group having been noticed near the equator on 
ly 29. In answer to Mr. Freeman he said that the group 
Dwed a slight northerly drift. Mr. Maunder remarked that the 

2b2 
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appearance of these eqiiatoreal spots seemed to point to an early 
maximum. 

Mr. Cottam read a "Note on the Lunar Eclipse of May ii, 
1892," by the Kev. T. Cunningham Porter, which elicited some 
discussion. Mr. Cottam also read papers from Mr. Gore on the 
'• Mass and Brightness of 8 Herculis," and from Mr. Eddie on 
" (3bserYations of Swift's Comet." Messrs. Wesley, Freeman, and 
Maunder commented on the appearances presented by the tail of 
this object. 

Mr. Maunder announced the formation of the Mars Section, 
and invited drawings of the Moon made with very low^ maynifying- 
powers, a suggestion originally due to Mr. Marth, who explained- 
the circumstances which had led him to make it, and who com- 
mented on an anecdote recently published by Prof. Holden with 
regard to the discovery of Neptune. A long discussion followed 
in which several Members joined, on the best methods for drawing 
the planet Mars. 

Messrs. Tvson Cra^vford, Adams, and Petrie were nominate 
as JScrutineers of the ballot for the election of the new Council. 

The Meeting adjourned at 6.45. 



Cometary Notes, 

The Comet of 3689. — This object is one of those comets, 
M hich several instances are well known, where from a varietv of ci 
cumstances the orbit remains indeterminate, noth withstanding th 
expenditure of great labour and care on the part of various com 
puters, and is one which still offers a problem to the solution of th 
curious. The circumstances which have contributed to make th 
elements uncertain in this particular case are due to the fact tha 
the situation of the orbit was such as to confine the apparent path 
of the comet to the Southern Hemisphere, where, at that date, th 
telescopic means were the most inadequate, the shortness of th 
time during which the comet remained visible, and the conflictin 
accounts from different observers. 

The comet was first seen in the beginning of December 1689 
and with the exception of one week during which it was obscui 
by the brilhancy of the Moon, was seen at Malacca up to the 23 
inst., while at Pondicherry the tail was seen in the first days o: 
the following year " sans pouvoir distinguer la tete qui s'etoi 
dissipce entierement h notre egard." It passed in a southerl 
direction through the constellation of Lupus to Centaur, and 
fact very nearly to the star a Centauri. Orbits have been com 
puted from very inadequate details by Pingr^, E. Vogel, an 
Peirce ; and a characteristic feature of all the orbits derived, \ihic 
differ in other important respects, is the small perihelion distance 
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Skxid this fact coupled with the general description of the appear- 

Anee of the comet, resembling tnat given of the Southern Comets 

of 1880 and 1882, has suggested the possibility of representing the 

path of the comet by the elements of one or other of that well- 

liuown group. 

Itecently, Dr. Holetschek has attempted to derive by an ex- 

I:iaustive survey of the entire circumstances a more secure orbit 

from the same materials that these astronomers have employed, 

but variously interpreted, especially induced to undertake the task 

by the mention of a fact in the description, which previous com- 

-puters seemed to have overlooked, or at least failed to satisfy. At 

t:iie end of the account given by PP. de Kcze and Comille, the 

ci^bservers at Malacca, this note is added : " La plus grande vitesse 

d^^ 90^ mouvement, fut du 14 de Decembre an quinzieme, d'un peu 

-|::^liis de 3 des:rez." If these words mean anything, they would imply 

^, Fiat the observers had made careful observations from which the 

^^lily motion of the comet (confined, as it was, almost entirely to 

^<^titude) could be derived ; and if this remark is trustworthy, a 

-^<:>lerably satisfactory criteriou is provided to test the accuracy 

^ the resulting orbit. 

It may not be uninteresting to some of the readers of the 

bservatory,* little versed in this kind of literature, and accus- 

«3ied to the accurate observations of to-day, to exhibit a specimen 

the observations out of which the diligence arjd patience of 

T emulators have constructed the orbits given in the earlier portions 

our cometary catalogues, though it must l)e admitted that the 

crc:^"«jciet of 1689 is a bad case. We take as an illustration the 

ot^^^rvation which connects the comet with a Centauri, one of the 

L^^^*-^3t uncertain of the positions given of this comet. P. Richaud, 

oli>^crving at Pondicherry, states that on December 21 the comet 

v^r^a"*.^ distant from the foot of Centaur about a degree, while the 

ot>^-=^rver8 at Malacca state that on the 23rd it appeared almost 

t^<^*-^<:hing the northern and western portion of the foot of Centaur. 

ii^r'^x-e, it seems impossible to decide whether the foot of Centaur 

^ '""^ X^^iea the bright star (a) which defines the foot, or the outline of 

^"^ figure as drawn upon some map at that time in vogue. Dr. 

^^^^letschek considers the second hypothesis without any very 

^^^"•^ i^factory result ; and as we do not know the map used on the 

^^^^^^^sion, the vagueness is irritating. It might too be suggested 

i\^^t- though the word '* north" does not admit apparently of the 

^ *S^Vitest ambiguity, yet "north" might refer to the zenith, and 

^/^^ to the Pole, while the appreciation of a degree on the sky near 

^^ lorizon would be very different to different observers. But if 

^ ^^^ is allowed to alter the text the number of combinations that 

• ^'^ be made is legion. A greater difficulty arises on other days 

• icientifying the stars to which the comet is referred, and the 
_^P>i^ssion on the writer's mind after a careful study of the facts 
. ?^ A^hich Dr. Holetschek has brought much ingenuity to bear is, 

^t; some of the difficulties have been introduced from the observers 
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themselves subsequently mistaking and confounding the stars Niith 
which they compared the comet on earher occasions. 

With these uncertainties in the place of the comet at a parti- 
cular moment, it \nll not be surprii^ing that corresponding devia- 
tions exist in the orbits which have been computed; and omitting 
for the moment the dos&en or so that Dr. Holetschek has deduced 
on various hypotheses, it is not a little curious that approximatt?ly 
the same path results, for a short distance at least, from elements ^ 

so different. But of course with the small perihelion distance ^ 

assigned, the change in the true anomaly, three weeks after peri- 

helioQ passage, is very small. Below are given the proposed orbits ,^« 

of the comet, and also Dr. Kreutz's elements for that of 1882 II., ,^ 

referred to the equinox of 1690. 

Pingre. E. Vogel. Peirce. 1832 II. 

T Dec. 1-6285 Paris. Nor. 29 2 G.M.T. Dec. 214 G.M.T. 

TT-Q 60° O' 180° 44' 73O 2' 69^35' 

a ... 323 45 90 25 344 18 343 20 

i 11043 lio 55 H9 35 '4i 5^ 

logy. 8-2276 8-2772 8*0128 7*^*894 

None of these orbits satisfy the test proposed, that the dail ^*^ y 

motion attained a maximum of 3° between Dec. 14 and 15. T»- o 

Pingre's orbit Dr. Holetschek is inclined to yield the prize for th^ «^ « 
best representation of the facts, and does not admit that later — ^=--*r 
investigations have improved on his work ; and we think he i -i^^ ''' 
fully justified in his opinion. The daily motion in latitude i i 
never, it is true, much greater than 2°, but it diminishes noticeably 
after the T5th, and the computed path of the comet lies uea -^k^:^^^ 
a Ceutauri on Dec. 22, while Vogel's orbit carries the comet much^^^^^\ 
too far south, giving it a position on Dec. 22 about 8^ S. tm^^^ ^^ 
a Centauri. A consequence of this rapid southerly motion is tha-^^ ^"^^^ 
the maximum alteration in Southern latitude is not reached tiL ^ ^" 
long after the 14th. The path computed from Peirce's element ::^ at^'^^ 
tends steadily to the South at an increasing rate after the i4tbc:^ ^ ' 
on which day it is moving some 2,^°, and on the 22nd reaches ; ^^ 
maximum of 3°. The elements of the comet of 1882 II. can h^^^ ^ 
made to follow the reported path with tolerable closeness if th^ ^J- ^ . 
date of perihelion passage be assumed about Dec. 1 or 2. Then i'i ^^ ^ 
will be seen that the elements very closely resemble those of Peirce^^'^^ '^^'^ 
and have much the same failing. The tendency of the southerr^*^"^^^' 
latitude to increase does not pause till about Dec. 30, and with no ^^^ ^ 
value of T is it possible to bring about a closer approach ^cr^^^^j ^ 
a Centauri than some 3^°; for these reasons Dr. Holetschek de— -^^^ ^^,*^ 
clines to speak with any certainty as to a connection between th^^^ 
comet of 1689 and those of the 1S43-80-92 group. , 

Dr. Holetschek's results viewed in the light of this particularJ^-^ ^^ 
criterion cannot be considered entirely satisfactory. Aft^r a mostf^^^^ 



careful selection of the most probable stars referred to by the^*^^*^ 
observers in the somewhat inconspicuous constellation of Lupusj. ^ ^-^^f 
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canuot obtain a parabola satisfying all requirements. Neither 
U probable variations among the stars, nor alterations of M (the 
:io of the curtate distances of the comet from the Earth at the 
treine observations), lead to a result much better thau that of 
ngrc. The orbit with which he appears best satisfied is the 
lowing : — 

T=i689, Nov. 30, 1654, P.M.T. 
^-Q= 78° 10' 39" 

5 = 279 24 28 [v M. eq. 1690*0 
t= 63 II 
loq^ <2=8-8o909. 

riiis orbit gives a diminishing motion in latitude after Dec. 14, 
t it never attains during the period of the comet's visibility a 
Iv motion of 3°, and the conviction is reluctantlv forced on 
. Xloletschek, that the observer was misled by inaccurate del inea- 
ns upon an inaccurate chart *. In his efforts to seek a parabola 
it would satisfy the conditions Dr. Holetschek has considered 

• possibility of substituting an orbit in which the perihelion 
tanee is enormously increased. To represent the path of the 
net by such an orbit is to some extent possible, but the result is 
eluded by the fact that, on the one hand, the motion of the comet 
•aid be such as to have made it visible in the Xorthern Hemi- 
here earlier in the year, and with a brilliancy comparable 

that which it exhibited in the Southern Hemisphere, and, 
the other hand, the description of the foruiation of the 
1 is incompatible with a considerable distance from the 
n. Into the discussion of the behaviour of the tail we cannot 
re follow our author, although this portion of the work is not 
e least interesting. This tail is described as curved, an impor- 
ut fact in assisting a judgment of the position of the node in 
bits so doubtful as this coiifessedly is. But the uncertainty in 
e position of the nucleus introduces similar uncertainty in tracing 
e direction of the tail, and the deductions are correspondingly 
secure. We feel that the utmost has been done to remove the 
lo of mystery that surrounds this comet, and that it still remains 
some extent an enigma, like that of D'Angos' and some other 
inets which have taxed the ingenuity of computers and baffled 
mplete explanation. 

Encke's Comet. — '* La theorie du mouvement de la comete 
Kncke laisse encore beaucoup a desirer." These words, with which 
t\ Backlund prefaces his last communication on the subject of 
is comet, are not cheerful reading, and may create an unfavour- 
le impression as to the thoroughness of the particular work 
iich Encke commenced, Von Asten continued, and which has 

* " Wahrscheinlich hat man diese Terhiingnissvollen drei Grade durch 
genaueo Einzeichnen in eine ungenuue Sterukarte gefuuden." 
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l)een ably carried on by the bands of Dr. Baeklund bimself. But 
it is to be presumed tbat the words are used relatively, and refer 
rather to the complete elucidation of small residuals whose full 
and entire explaniition may prove the most interesting and instruc- 
tive part of the theory, but while they remain unsolved they con- 
stitute a blot on a masterly piece of analysis. 

The removal of this blot involves the re-computation of the 
perturbations of the comet from 1819, a work of enormous labour, 
and one that would test severely the most energetic computer, 
even if it could be accomplished at all single-handed. Tbat no 
one computer would willingly undertake the task can be readily 
believed, and therefore we congratulate Dr. Baeklund on the 
possession of pecuniary assistance, which, private benefaction 
having placed in his hands, permits him to call in the aid of effi— 
cient collaborateurs, thus assuring to astronomers the complete 
examination of the motion of this comet. The series of publica — 
tions which Dr. Baeklund will publish as Ibe research progresses 
commences with a table for the ready compution of the excentri 
anomaly and radius vector. The well-known equation 

M=E— ^sinE, 

which looks so beautifully simple as an expression, but who 
arithmetical computation has vexed the soul of so many calculator's^ 
and which has been the subject of much (futile ?) elaboration 
many mathematicians, will, in the case of Encke's comet, at leas' 
give no further trouble, for Dr. Baeklund, assisted by the fact th 
the excentricity of the comet does not greatly vary, has given 
table of tlje excentric anomaly, with the mean as argument for 
particular (wcentricity (0 = 57° 56'), and subsidiary tables furni 
the correction to the excentric anomaly for increments of ths 
excentricity. No doubt such a table will be of the greatest servi(» ^ "j^^^'^' 
in the subsequent computations, but Dr. Baeklund has still befow-*!^^ ^^*^' 
him a problem of great length and difficulty, but one, we do nc^ ^ «rnot 
doubt, with which he will effectually cope and lead ultimately to 
successful issue. W. E. Plummer. 

[To be continued.] 
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Dr. AVeixek's Enlargements of Lunar Photographs take: - 
AT the Lick Observatory. — Since the erection of the gian 
refractor on Mt. Hamilton, and its employment in the pmductioi 
of the beautiful pictures of the Moon whicli are now familiar t^- ^^^ .^" 
all who are interested in astronomical photography, selenograph]^ *^"^ 
may be said to have taken a new departure, the ultimate results 
which will probably tend to modify the commonly received nolious 



of 
us 
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to the character and condition of a great portion of the surface 
f our sateHite, and will furnish, it may be, a clue to a feasible 
explanation of the causes which have operated in producing many 
djf those details of structure which have hitherto hopelessly puzzled 
11 \*'ho have attempted to account for them. 

The labours of De la Eue, Kutherfurd, and others in the field 
f Xiunar photography, though of extreme value as affording 
ccurate representations of the^^osser details of the visible surface, 
id but little to extend our knowledge of the more faint and 
elicate features, such as rills, crater-cones, and other difficult 
bjects, visible only in large telescopes under the best atmospheric 
onditions, and failed to a great extent in giving a satisfactory 
►icture of the level areas, called ** seas," as they really appear 
nder moderately high powers. These short<;omings, however, 
-v^ere of course not due to the inferiority of the work, but to the 
object which it was sought to accomplish, viz. to produce a good 
-average result. In this respect, the photographs of De la Rue and 
5^utherfnrd have not been surpassed, if equalled, by any subse- 
a uent attempts. 

JSince the commencement of the year 1890, the more perfect of 
t.Aie Lunar negatives taken with the 36-in. telescope at the Lick 
Observatory have been forwarded by Prof. Holden to Dr. AV^einek, 
of Prague, to furnish, under a special method of reproduction and 
enlargement, subjects of careful study. Except in the case of 
Archimedes, none of these reproductions have yet been published 
and will possibly not be made public for some months to come. 
Dr. Weinek, however, has been good enough to send me heliofjra- 
vvres of two most remarkable examples of his skill and assiduity 
(Petavius and Vendelinus), with permission to refer to the very 
noteworthy features brought to light. Dealing first with the 
Petavius reproduction, which is enlarged 20 times from the original 
negative, taken 1890, August 31, 14** 27™ P.S.T., w hen the west 
wall of the formation was on the evening terminator, and is on 
such a scale as to show the floor about 4.^ in. in length from north 
to south, it is at once apparent that we have before us a picture of 
this walled-plain, which, as regards the interior surface and that 
beyond the border, displays features which have never before been 
observed or even suspected. The great rill with its raised flanks and 
the central mountains are, of course, the most prominent features, 
but one was not prepared to find no inconsiderable part of the illu- 
minated area of the interior occupied by a number of sinuous little 
rills of surpassing delicacy, winding like rivulets among the low 
rounded elevations and hummocky swellings of which the floor 
seems to consist. Though in many instances the course of 
these rills appears to be determined by the configuration of the 
surface, in some few cases they evidently traverse the higher 
ground, crossing surface swellings much in the same manner as 
the larger and well-known examples of these features elsewhere. 
As a rule, however, they are much more undulating, exhibit 
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many more bifurcatious, and in more than one instance suddenly 
divide, enclosing oval or circular areas, and then reunite. A very 
noticeable lealure in connection with them is their frequent 
association with small shallow pits which often, but not always, 
mark their termination. In two or three cases these rills were 
traced running down the bright western Hank of the great cleft 
and meandering among t he nioinitain gaps and passes of the complex 
western wall. Those in the former situation appear to be of 
extreme delicacy and were only seen with difficulty on the 
eidargement. Beyond the border on the east, especially north of 
Wrottesley, the surface displays a very similar structure to that 
within the ring of Tetaviu!*, and there are here and there faint 
indications of the presence of small shallow winding valleys, which. 
perhaps, if they were as well defined as those which render th^ 
floor so remarkable, would assume a similar appearance. Alto— 
gether the drawing strongly impresses one ^^ith the idea that th^- 
rounded heights, the rills, and the surface generally of the floor ar^ 
due to the action of fluid in motion. It reminds one of th 
appearance presented by a bank of mud or semi -consolidated san 
on the seashore, recently left by an ebbing tide which has carve 
on its surface innumerable little hills and valleys and windin 
runlets, repiesenting the miniature clefts and their bifurcations. 
The reproduction of the Vendelinus negative is even ino 
noteworthy than that of Petavius. It bears the same date and ha^ 
also been enlarged 20 times. Only about one-fourth of the areao^ 
the floor is in shadow, viz. a strip on the eastern side. The for- 
mation is shown under a lower angle of illumination than in a sketc 
of my own recently published in the Memoirs of the Britis 
Astronomical Association, the complex ring C and the depression* 
west of the wall having passed out of view. It exhibits th*' 
surface of the interior as mcluding a large number of delicate 
forked rills of a similar type to those in Petavius. Here, howeve 
they are still more like little winding rivulets, increasing appa 
rently in width and depth as they are joined in their course by thei 
tributaries, if such a term may be applied to the forks. ThougF " 
the floor apj)ears to be less hummocky than that of Petavius, it i 
far from being an even surface. The rills seem in many instances 
to bear a distinct relation to its inequalities, a circumstance weMT 
excmplifled in the case of one of the most prominent of them, tw 
branches of which, originating on the eastern flank of the rin 
plain B, on the !S. side of Vendelinus, increase in dimensions 
they proceed towards the east, join, and, still further widening, a 
ultiunvtely obscured by the shadow of the border. One of th 
branches has a very faint companion running closely parallel to ir 
for some distance and coalescing with it at the junction with th 
other. A nottjworthy peculiarity in the minute detail revealed i 
this drawing is the occunence of oval and suhcircular rings, sonie=^ 
of them being considerably larger than the crater D at the northerner 
end of the interior. These are mere scars on the surface, con — 
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jjtingof very low ridjzes boiindeJ without and within by a shallow 
eneh or vallum, which reuders them comparatively conspicuous 
' its darker tone. In some cases this treuch is as sharply defined 

the quasi rills and appears to resemble them in every way 
:cept iu their serpentine windings. Jt is curious in connec- 
>ii with this reproduction, which displays the details of the floor 
itli such marvellous sharpness, that many craters that may b^ 
scribed as easy objects iu telescopes of moderate size and which 
icloubtedly exist in the positions shown in drawings, published 
id unpublished, are scarcely traceable. This is especially the case 
ith those in the neii^hbjurhood of D, which, at a phase not 
tfering very materially from that of the negative in question, 
►pear as bright little rings filled with black shadow. Twt) 
rg-er depressions on the south-western side of the fioor, though 
•ry prominent at sunset, are also very inconspicuous in the photo- 
-avare. The curious banks which abut on the eastern border of 
le formation C are beautifullv shown, the more southerly of 
I em being traversed by a cleft which also cuts across the western 
all of Vendelinus. The crater drawn by ISchmidt and others on 
le outer slope of the south-eastern border is shown to have a close 
piupanion on the west. The region beyond Vendelinus on the 
LSt, like the surface of the floor itself, is scored with rill-like 
airkings and shallow valleys, though they are less prominently 
?^ played. 

The remarkable work done by Dr. Weinek in connection with 
L <? Lick negatives demanded an expenditure of time, skill, and 
■, tience which has rarely, if ever, been so ardently devoted to 
iBiiar photography. The publication of the photogravures with a 
^ r^cription of his method of enlargement and reproduction will be 
1^ jciously looked for and warujly welomed by selenographers. 

Thus. Gwyn Elger. 

eauinont Houso, Slialce8i>eare Ro:u1, 
Bedford, 1892, July 19. 



CORRESPONDENCE; 

To the Editors of * The Observatory,* 

Lunar Notes. 
Gentlemen, — 

1 should like to take up a portion of your spacp with some 
•emarks supplementary to a paper on the Lick Observatory liniar 
[photographs which I published in the June ' Observatory.' On 
the evening of June 21, 1892, Prof. E. E. Barnard, of the Lick 
Observatory, very kindly gave me an opportunity to examine the 
Moon with the 12-inch telescope and a power of 700 during such 
intervals as were not used by the 150 or 200 visitors present. 
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The seeing was very fine but not perfect (Wt. 4). The crater I 
had found on the crest of the S.W. wall of Claviua i was a very 
easy object and its existence was confirmed by Mr. Barnard and 
myself. It was seen, however, that the direction of the line 
through this crater and the one distant to the S.W. one diameter 
of I had not been given quite correctly, but nimporte. 

In my paper in the June ' Observatory ' I said of the double 
crater between Ball and Sasserides C : ** The southern component 
of JSchmidt's double crater does not look like a true crater, but 
like a mere depression between hills." '* Southern " is a misprint 
for northern. Thesw cniters, together M-ith the valley running 
down the southern inner wall of Ball, were finely seen with the 
1 2-ineh. The northern crat^^r appeared to be an object of the same 
nature as the southern one, but they both looked more like dried lake- 
beds than volcanic vents. The northern crater had a distinct low 
northern wall separating it from the valley. If we were to assume 
the northern crat^^r to have been a lake, we might, perhaps, explain 
the existence of this valley by the theory that part of the northeri-k 
bank of the bike once gave way, thus precipitating a volume ot 
water down the south side of Ball which scooped out the valley. 

No crater wns seen adjoining Purbach A on the S.E., but 
large number of crater-pits were seen just south of Copernicus .^'• 
they averau:ed smaller than those in the plain between Copernicus m. ^ "^ 
and Eratosthenes. No craters were seen on the summits of th^ .^r/^.z^ 
central peaks of Copernicus. That half of the floor south of X\i\^M-f :r^ 
central peaks was rugged; that north smooth. Although the>«'f ^ 
eastt^rn wall of Copernicus was splendidly seen, none of W\^ j^/ ~^ 
terraces w hich Prof. E. S. Holden and others have described on it^ i * J 
were seen. But it \\'as covered with ridges concentric with tht* ^ ' ^ 
ring pljiin, and which could not possibly have been terraces, as thejr -^-^ <~» - 
cast shadows towards the east, whereas had the wall been terracet^'^^'^^-^ 
shadows could only have been seen under a descending Sun. Tht>M^» *- 
craters Neison shows on the inner wall of Copernicus in hi**-* ^^ 
special drawing were not noticed, but were not carefully searchec:>'^>^^ 
for. Evidently they are ditHcult objects. 

As the Moon's phase was only about 30 hours more advancect>'€>'^=^ 
than in Neison's drawing of "Plato at Sunrise," an attempt was made^=> ^^ ^^ 
to see the craters which this drawing shows on the floor of Plato. -^> ^ "* 
For this observation a power of 1000 was used to good advantage. ^^^^"^^ 
Craters were seen with it tiiat could not be recognized as such -rf'^ 
when the ])ower of 700 was put in. Yet I only noticed four ^^ •-'^ 
craters, one of which (No. 1) was a conspicuous object, whereas >^'^* 
Neis()t)'s drawing shows eight. However, Professor W. II. Picker- ^ 
ing has found that two of these eight have disappeared. Further- ^ 
more I observed in a great hurry, and no heacl-rest was used, so 
that as a negative observation this counts for nothing, but simply *: 

proves how important it is to use a head-rest in observing, and ^ 

tliat delicate objects seen with a small telescope under exceedingly 
favourable conditions of illumination and definition need not 
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xecessarily be conspicuovs in a large one under less favourable 

conditions. It also speaks volumes for the excellence of Neison's 

eyesight. It may be interesting to add in this connection that no 

-^o^ to check radiations lay in the valleys around Mt. Hamilton 

t:bat night, and that no one could desire a more beautifully clear 

day than that which broke over the Santa Clara valley next 

xnorning. Evidently the seeing at Mr. Hamilton is to a certain 

extent independent of the fog. 

JVIuch might be said in reference to Prof. W. H. Pickering's 

paper in the June ' Observatory/ and the light which Schmidt's 

ruap throws on it, but it was thought best to send such information 

t:o Prof. Pickering direct. However, I will refer to the two most 

interesting points. In Neison's drawing of ** Plato at Sunrise," he 

sbows one of Prof. Pickering's new craters (No. 40) and omits 

^o. 7, which Prof. Pickering can't see. Schmidt's map of Plato 

shows No. 30 east of No. 3, as Prof. Pickering draws it, instead of 

north as Neison draws it, and omits No. 31, thus agreeing with 

Prof. Pickering. 

I would like to draw attention to the fact that in Nelson's map 
ivii. two of the ring-plains in Clavius are lettered D and^. They 
contain central peaks which Schmidt maps and which I saw with 
an eight-inch refractor. But Schmidt letters the ring-plains d and 
C, and transfers the letter e to the enclosure contained by the two 
ridges which abut against Clavius h on the east. This conflicting 
nomenclature is likely to cause confusion. 

I will not waste valuable space in discussing here whether 
Neison maps Era Mauro B quite correctly, for that question can 
be best settled by each person for himself by referring to a photo- 
graph of the region (as Kutherfurd's of Nov. 29, 1873) in which 
the Moon is shown at about its mean libration, but will advise 
those who admire Neisou's map and desire to be convinced that 
there are many errors in it, to compare his representation of the 
formations immediately surrounding "Wilhelm II., or of those 
bordering the Mare Nectaris on the west, or of Pitiscus and 
neighbourhood with good photographs which show these regions 
wrell, or with the Moon itself. Yours truly, 

Berkeley, California, 1892, July 4. RoGEE Spbague. 



Gregory's Comet. 
Gentlemen, — 

It may seem strange that the discovery of a comet should have 
been the solitary achievement of an observatory ; yet such appears 
to have been the case with that of Langar, in Nottinghamshire, at 
i;he end of last century. The second comet of 1792 (so reckoned 
l)ecause it passed its perihelion on the 27th of December in that 
^ear) was discovered by the Kev. Edward Gregor}^ rector of Lan- 
^;ar, on the 8th of January, 1793, and by Mcchain and Piazzi two 
^ys afterwards. Mr. Gregory states (Phil. Trans, vol. Ixxxiii.) that 
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he was taking places of Venus when ** happening to look towards 
the north-western part of the hemisphere, 1 saw a star of a hazy 
yppearance and about the size of a star of the second magnitude in 
the space between the flexure of the Dragon and the foot of Her- 
cules, larger and brighter than I had before remarked in that part 
of the heavens." He suspected it to be a comet, but as the evening 
t';\ilight was not quite gone, could not be certain of it. " When 
the night had com|)letely come on, it became evident that it was a 
comet, the coma being ot a white light, hazy and ill-defined.*' After 
obtaining a meridian sub-polar observation of the comet, Mr. 
Gregory continued to watch it until 3 o^clockin the morning, when 
a faint tail was perceptible, about 3|J° in length. He afterwards 
w rote to the Astronomer Koyal, Dr. Maskelyne, who obtained a 
series of observations of the comet at the Koval Observatory from 
January 18 to February 7. But in the meantime it had beeu 
observed, hs already mentioned, on the Continent. 

The letters to Maskelyne, communicating the discovery and 
observations of this comet, are, so far as I am aware, all that evex: 
proceeded from the Langar Obser>'atory. Indeed the only otht* 
mention of Gregory in connexion with science is an account whic^ 
he sent to Dr. E. W. Gray, of the earthquake which was felt in t 
midland counties of England (apparently most strongly in ^ 
tinghamshire) on the night of the i8th November, 1795. ^ 





Gregory was at the time at Wollatan, about three miles to \T 
west of Nottingham, where the shocks occurred at more than i- 
minutes past 1 1 and nearly half an hour later than at Bristol zm 
other places in Gloucestershire. 

Grocrory's observatory is mentioned in Thoroton's ' Antiquitit ^ «'^^^^^' 
of Nottinghamshire,' vol. i. p. 208, where he says: — "He^i -"^ 
are about thirty dwellings in the former [t. e, Langar] ; one ^^^ *l , 
w hich, exclusive of Lord Howe's seat, is occupied by the R^v. MRi"^^ -. \ 
Gregory, the present rector; a gentleman whose astronomic:^ *^ ^-^i^^' 
pursuits are spoken of with much respect. He has lately erect*^'^^"^^^^^ 
an observatory near his house, which has order and embellishmen 
without, as well as usefulness within." 

But it must be presumed that its duration was not long. 
sole discovery made there was, as mentioned above, almost exact 
a century ago. Yours faithfully, 

Blackheath, 1892, July 8. W. T. Ll'XX. 

A Turkish View of the 1724 Eclipse. 

Gentlemen, — 

Not only does Dr. Stukeley seem to have been the onlf ^^^^^ 
recorded witness of the total eclipse of 1724 in this country, bi»-^^? .! 
his account was generally overlooked till a recent time. Dr. Bail^^ ^ ^ Ih 
writing in 181 8 about the coming eclipse of 1820, remarks that •* tlc^ c^tne 
umbra in the total eclipse of May 1 ith, 1724, appears to have prc^""^^ *^^" 
ceeded over great part of England ; nevertheless I cannot find — -^^^^-^^^ 
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observation of it in this country." The late Astronomer Eo^'al was 
2ilso at Greenwich many years before he was aware of it. Coley's 
J^inanack for 1724 gives digits eclipsed for the meridian of London 
J 1 .40. Leadbetter for the same year remarks " the second w'ill be 
S3L ;[^reat (and almost total) eclipse of the Sun on Monday the i ith of 
3fa7, beginning 5.39.52 ; middle 6.36.19 ; end 7.25.54. Digits 
C3clipsed ii°'45V' and urges ''all ingenious gentlemen that are able 
^Etid fitted with proper instruments to observe the same and to 
<:ronriinunicate their observations." Dr. Stukeley remarks in his 
n^ccount, " for some time there were invisible streaks of rays, tend- 
ing to the place of the sun as their centre." Does this refer to the 
oorona ? 

There is, however, a note about this eclipse in Horace Welby's 

* Predictions realized,' 1862, which may be of some interest to 

readers of the * Observatory,' viz.: — " In the 3^ear 1724 when the 

scheme of the great solar eclipse, which foretold the precise time of 

Its beginning and ending, was crieri about the streets of London, it 

^lappened to be heard by a Turkish envoy, then at our court. He 

at tirst thought the people distracted for pretending to know so 

very exactly when the Almighty would totally overshadow the Sun, 

a circumstance of which the Mussulmans were ignorant. He 

concluded that God would never reveal so great a secret to infidels, 

and keep it concealed from the true believers. However, when 

the eclipse came actually to pass, as had been predicted. Lord 

Forfar inquired of his Turkish Excellency what he now thought of 

the English raathumaticians. He replied * they must certainly 

have obtained their intelligence from the devil ; for he was sure 

that God would never correspond with such a wretched set of 

unbelievers as the English astronomers.' " From the phrase *' when 

the eclipse came actually to pass " we might infer that it had been 

seen in London, only Dr. Stukeley states that he believed he w^as 

" the only person in England that regretted not the cloudiness of 

the day,'' whence we must infer that clouds generally prevailed over 

the country on this evening, thereby obscuring a phenomenon the 

like of which would not occur in England again for more than four 

centuries, viz. until 2151, the intermediate total eclipses being of 

comparatively very small interest. 

MelpUeh Vicarage, Bridport, Faithfully yours, 

1892, June 7. S. J. Johnson. 

The Floor of Plato. 
Gentlemen, — 

Unfavourable weather and the low altitude of the Moon 
have prevented my obtaining any conclusive observations of the 
crater No. 4 under a low illumination during the last two lunations. 
But the observations have resulted in the discovery of two new 
details on the floor of Plato, which it appears advisable to at once 
put on record. These new objects are (i) a light-streak and (2) 
« rill or fault. 
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(i) This streak was first seen on June 7 last between lo*" 40" 
and IT** 20°*, with power 150 on my 6J-inch Calver refl>»ctor. 
Definition was fair, but the Moon's altitude low. The new streak 
extends from spot 14 to spot 16, so that it continues the old, 
bright, streak E across the floor almost to the N. border. Although 
not a bright streak, it was yet so evident that it attracted my 
attention almost at once ; and it i?» curious that it should have 
been discovered on a rather unfavourable night when many of the 
old and well-known lio^ht streaks could not be discerned at all, 
although looked for. The central spot No. i was seen as a crater, 
as it generally can be under any illumination if the seeing is pretty 
good. Spot 4 was decidedly inferior to i and not very well 
defined. I propose to name this new streak Z^ 

(2) Plato was observed on June 3 from 9** o" to 9** 30™ and 
aE^ain from ii'*o'"to 1 1** 20"*, with powers 150 and 225. The 
west<^rn part of the floor was still covered by the shadow of the 
west wall. From the north border nearly N. of the position of 
spot 16, an extremely fine and delicate black line was observed 
extending in a 8.8. W. direction nearly as far as a line drawn 
through spots i and 4, when it disappeared in the great central 
spire of shadow. This black line exactly occupied the position of 
the new streak Z^, and is without doubt either a delicate rill or J 

else a fault. A somewhat similar feature has been occasionally "^ 

observed extending across the floor in a direction from N.W. to "^ 

S.E., but I am not aware of anything having been observed before '^ 

in the position of the new marking. ^^ 

Yours faithfully, 

W. Brighton, 1892, Julj 21. A. StaNLBY WiLLIAMS. 



7* the Sun a Variable Star ? 

Gentlemen, — 

It has often been suggested that our Sun might be varial 




in light, though the general opinion is that if any variation exi 
it is very slight. Without doubting this opinion, would it not 
advisable to have observations to test the question, although t 
result may prove a negative one ? It seems to be very difficult 
make measurements of the Sun's mvn light, but could not t^^ ^^*^ 
problem htj iittacked more easily by observing its light as reflect*^^ ^^=^^^^, 
from planets ? The minor planets would be especially suitaU-^^ ^\^ 
for the purpose, and probably also some of the satellites. . 
systematic observations were made of a number of these, ar^^^^ ^^ j: 
discrepancies arising from irregularities of surface of the planer ^^^ ^"*\ 
or from its not being perfectly circular, would be elimmate*^^'** ^ 
There would be a difliculty about the correction to apply for phas 
which might be overcome by always observing the planet at the s _ 

apparent distance from the Sun ; or if a sufficient number cr^ \'* 

observations were made, corrections for phase would be obtaineo'^^ ^^u' 
This would itself be a matter of considerable interest, and woul' I- -^-^" 
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have a bearing on the theory of the Gegenschein of the zodiacal light* 
If observations such as I have indicated were carried out, and if it 
were found that all the planets became brighter or fainter simulta- 
neously, it would be evidence that the change was in the Sun. If, on 
the other hand, one planet brightened while another faded, it would 
be at once shown that one was variable. Any planet that might be 
found specially variable should be disregarded in taking the average. 
JLt is evident that if observations were made as suggested a variation 
in the Sun amounting to one-tenth of a magnitude could be 
^Asily detecl-ed, and probably a much smaller variation would be 
discoverable. Yours faithfully, 

Sunderland, 1892, July 15. T. W. BaCKEOUSB. 



Copernicus and Mercury. 
Gbntlbmen, — 

We are often treated in astronomical books to a melancholy 
]f>icture of the aged Copernicus sighing on his death-bed at the 
^bought that he had never been able to obtain a sight of the inner- 
Kziost planet Mercury. This is usually ascribed to his unfavourable 
1 ocality, and to the frequent fogs prevalent in the lower part of 
"fc lie Vistula ; though it is well known that Copernicus spent about 
xiAine years of his younger life in Italy, and taught astronomy for 
^ome time at Eome. 

It seems to me that the idea that he never saw Mercury is 

:^ounded entirely upon a passage in his ' De Revolutionibus Orbium 

<IZ?<Ble8tium,' lib. v. c. 30, in which he discusses recent observations 

oC the motions of that planet. In the preceding chapter he had 

"referred to the Alexandrian observations of Mercury given in the 

* Almagest.' Here he remarks that those who made them were aided 

\^j clearer skies than prevailed in his own neighbourhood, as the 

"Nile did not exhale mists similar to those of the Vistula. " Nobis, ' 

Vie adds, •* enim rigentiorem plagara inhabitantibus, illam commodi- 

tatem natura negavit, ubi tranquillitas aeris rarior, ac insuper ob 

magnam sphserse obliquitatem, rarius sinit videre Mercurium." 

The last sentence is quoted by Grassend in his life of Copernicus. 
It by no means implies that Copernicus had never *««n Mercury even 
in his native country ; but is given as the reason why, in discussing 
the motions of that planet, he uses observations made at Niimberg, 
as a more favourable locality. " Multis," he says, *' propt^rea am- 
bagibus et labore nos torsit hoc sidus, ut ejus errores scrutaremur. 
Mutuavimns propterea tria loca ex eis, quae NorimbergaB diligent er 
sunt observata." The first of these observations was made by 
Bemhard "Walther, the friend of Eegiomontanus (Miiller) and 
founder of the first European observatory, on the 9th of September 
1491 ; the second and third by John Schoner on the 9th of 
January and the i8th of March 1504. That was the year, it will 
be remembered, in which Walther died,, his observations being 
^continued and published some years later by Schoner, who after- 

TOL. XV. 2 c 
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wards became Professor of Mathematics at Niimberg, where he died 
on the 1 6th of January, 1547, one moDth and two days after the 
birth of Tycho Brahe. 

It is well known that the work of Copernicus was not published 
until just before his death ; and the passage in the fifth book which 
is quoted above is thus referred to by Gassend : — *' Mirere, cur 
uullam heic videas observationem circa Mercurium ; sed causani 
ipse refert ad auras, seu vapores, quos illeic loci Wis tula effundit ; 
itemque ad Sphaene obliquitatem, quae rariiis^ inquit, sinit videre 
Mercurium," The notion that Copernicus never saw the planet 
was probably derived from a misunderstanding of this passage in bis 
life by Gassend ; but it is strange that the remark about the fot^s 
of the Vistula should have been attributed to the latter. It seems 
to me unwarrantable to infer from the expression in Copernicus 
that he had never seen the planet at a'l, particularly as we know 
that part of his life was not spent in the neighbourhood of the 
Vistula. Yet A.rago (' Astronomic Populaire,' lib. xviii. c. 2) trans- 
forms the expression into a supposed " remarque chagrine de Co- 
pernic qu'il descendrait dans la tombe avant d'a voir jamais decouvert 
la planete." And this " very pretty tale " (as Mr. Waugh calls it in 
the February number of the ' Journal of the British Astronomical 
Association') has been repeated in substance in a large number of 
astronomical books since. The remark about the fogs of the 
Vistula, it may be added, can only apply to the lower part near 
which Copernicus was born (at Thorn) and lived (at Frauenburg) 
after his return from Italy ; but for about four years before he 
went to the latter country he resided at his paternal town 0^ 
Cracow, near the source of the river in question. 

Yours faithfully, 

Blackheath, 1892, May 2. W. T. Lynn. 



The Perseids. 

Gentlemen, — 

The investigations of the late Mr. Joseph Kleiber (* Monthr^^^ 
Notices,' March 1892) have fully corroborated the displaceme=!*=E^^ 
which I observed in the radiant-point of the Perseids, and t "^ 
question may be regarded as finally disposed of in the affirmati^ mz^ 
But the agreement of observation and theory is not perfe -^=^ "^ 
especially as regards the shower at its earlier stages and at '^ 

termination, when the displacement appears to be somewhat grea^ -^^::S - 
than theory requires. 

On Aug. 16, 1877, I observed the Perseid radiant at 60® -|- 
but Dr. Kleiber placed the theoretical position at 54° -f-5 
Further observations are therefore very necessary in order 
determine the exact place of the radiant between Aug. 14- 
My radiant at €0° 4-59°, Aug. 16, may possibly be a little toe 
east, for on that date in 1 884 i saw a Perseid, as bright as Jup^ 
which had a slow foroshorteued path from 52^ 4- 63° to 51° -h 
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2=»nd this would indicate a radiant at 53° +59° close to the theo- 
x^tical position. 

I believe that Perseids continue to fall until Aug. 22, and in 

X 884 I suspected the radiant to lie at 77° +56!'' on that date, but 

^rom very slender evidence. It is to hd hoped that the concluding 

p>ortion of the display in the present year may be attentively 

v*'atched, especially with regard to the position of the radiant. 

Yours faithfully, 

BrUtol, 1892, July 24. W. F. DeNNING. 



OBSERVATORIES. 

Oxford. — The continued prosparity of the Oxford University 
Observatory may best be gathered by the verbatim quotation of one 
or two paragraphs from Prof. Pritchard's Seventeenth Annual 
Report, read June 8, 1892 : — 

" The work upon the International Photographic Chart, new as 
it is, in this and other Observatories, has necessitated the acquisition 
of additional instruments of a more or less important character. 
Among these the most costly and important is a new form of 
micrometer, adapted to the measurement of photographic plates, 
of the unusually large size 160 mm. square. The reseaux, 
supplied through the kindness of Dr. Vogel, have not proved 
so enduring as I anticipated. One of them is with Dr. G-ill, 
who has executed an elaborate enquiry into the errors of the 
ruling, and a new one, constructed by Messrs. G-autier of Paris, 
has been purchased to supply its place 

" Astronomical Work. As anticipated in the last Report, the work 

connected with stellar parallax i3 now complete, and I have placed 

upon the table a MS. containing the results of that research. I 

need hardly say that it has been a work of unremitting labour, and 

one which has occupied the strenuous efforts of myself and the 

Observatory staff, during the last four years. The MS. thus 

completed consists of, (i) the concise but complete history of all 

effective researches in stellar parallax up to the present date ; 

^2) the results of the parallax work completed in this Observatory, 

extending on the whole to some thirty stars ; (3) a catalogue of 

all parallactic determinations effected by other astronomers ; and 

it is hoped that this catalogue will not only exhibit the present 

condition of the subject, but will assist all future studies in the 

same direction 

"It may be gathered from the preceding statements, how much 
of the success of the Observatory is due to the assistance and 
experience of the Senior Assistant, Mr. Plummer, who has been 
likewise ably seconded by Mr. Jenkins.'' 

The concludbig paragraph will give all our readers great pleasure : 

**The state of my health and other circumstances prevented my 
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being present at the last meeting of the Board, but I am glad to 
say that the anticipation of the speedy and complete recovery, 
mentioned in the last Report, has been fully realised." 



Tale Collegb. — Dr. Elkin's report for 189 1-2 shows that his 
heliometer is not allowed to lie long idle. In the last opposition 
of Jupiter, 570 complete measures of the relative position of the 
satellites were obtained, which are to be reduced, together ^-ith 
a similar series made by Dr. Gill at the Cape. Since January, 
Dr. Chase has finished the triangulation of the cluster in Coma 
Berenices, and has commenced a series of measures on Algol with a 
view to detection of parallax and possibly of orbital motion. Dr. 
Elkin himself has worked liard at the parallaxes of ist magnitude 
stars, being ambitious of getting so many observations that the 
probable error will be reduced to + o''*o i . Up to the present he has 
only arrived at the figure +o"'02, which would, however, satisfy 
most people ; and his results are as follows : — 



a Tauri -|-o"-io 

a Aurig» -f-o 'lo 

a Orionis -I- o '02 

a Canis Minoris . . -fo '34 

/3 Qeminorum .... -fo '06 



a Leon is -ho"*o9 

a Bootis -f o "02 

o Lyr» -f o '09 

a Aquilee -fo '21 

a Cygni — o -01 



BiDSTON. — Congratulations to Mr. W. E. Plumraer on his 
appointment as Director must almost be accompanied by condol- 
ences with Prof. Pritchard on his loss of so excellent an assistant. 
Since the time of the eldei* Hartnup, astronomical work at Bidston 
has rather languished, but we may hope now to see the name of 
the Observatory again on the active list. We shall be interested 
to hear Mr. Plummer's first report, which will, no doubt, be more 
or less of a programme, and may tell us something of the present 
instrumental equipment or suggest one for the future. 



NOTES. 

Tbinitt Collbgb, Dublin, Tebcentenaet. — The Tercentenary 
Festival of Trinity College, Dublin, was inaugurated on July 5 in a 
manner well worthy of the occasion. 

Notwithstanding the rather unfortunate fact of its falling on a 
time when the elections were in full swing throughout the kingdom, 
the only efEect seems to have been that certain eminent men have 
not been able to attend who would othen^ise certainly have done 
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80, and an event of great interest did not receive that attention it 
would in ordinary times have had from the British public. 

The opening ceremony was the reception of the various guests 
and delegates; after this a procession of something like 1200 
persons, mostly in academical costume, was formed, and walked to 
St. Patrick's Cathedral, where the commemoration service was held. 

An appropriate sermon was preached by the Dean, who, in the 
course of his address, touched upon the history of the Irish Uni- 
versities from the 7th century, and the early connection of Trinity 
College with the cathedral, where in former times its commemo- 
rations were held and it« degrees conferred. 

A Garden Party at the College and a Ball at the Mansion 
House concluded the first day. 

On the next day honorary degrees were conferred upon a 
number of distinguished men. Of these we must mention as 
representing science who received the degree of Doctor of Science, 
J. Burdon-Sanderson, Oxford ; Michael Foster, Cambridge ; 
Sir George Murray Humphry, Cambridge ; Julius Kollmann, 
Basel; Rev. Thomas George Bonney, Cambridge; Be v. William 
Henry Dallinger, London; Alexander Macalister, Cambridge; 
M. Richet, Paris ; Sir William Turner, Edinburgh ; Wilhelm 
Waldeyer, Berlin ; Sir Archibald Geikie, London : these repre- 
sented anatomy, physiology, botany, zoology, and geology. As 
representing chemistry and physics, John Hall Gladstone, London ; 
George Downing Liveing, Cambridge; John William Strutt, 
Baron Bayleigh, Cambridge and London ; Joseph John Thomson, 
Cambridge ; Thomas Edward Thorpe, London ; William Augustus 
Tilden, Birmingham, received this degree. 

Luigi Cremona, Rome ; James Whitbread Lee Glaiaher, Cam- 
bridge; Paul A. Gordan, Erlangen; and Edward John Routh, 
Cambridge ; also as representing mathematics. 

And as representing astronomy, the same honorary degree was 
conferred upon George H. Darwin, Cambridge ; Simon Newcomb, 
Washington ; and Isaac Roberts, Crowborough. 

A banquet wound up the day's proceedings, the chair being 
taken by the Earl of Rosse, supported by JSis Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, the Lord Primate, 
the Marquis of Londonderry, Lord Kelvin, Sir Frederick Leigh ton, 
the Right Hon. David Plunkett, the Bishop of Oxford, and Dr. 
Ingram on the right, and on the left by the Provost of Trinity 
College, General Viscount Wolseley, the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
the Lord Archbishop of Dublin, the Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava, Professor Lamelogue (Paris), the Bishop of Derry, and the 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge; after the usual loyal 
toasts Dr. Ingram proposed the toast of the evening, " The Uni- 
versities," and the Lord Bishop of Oxford responded. 

On the following day in the Leinster Hall the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Rosse, K.G., Chancellor of the University, in the chair, 
received the addresses from the many delegates who had come from 
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all parts of the civilized world for the purpose. We regret that 
our space does not allow us to give any account of the many 
addresses that were tlms delivered. 

The festival was a magnificent success from beginning to end, 
and the remembrance will always be with those who had the 
privilege of taking part in it. 



T Cygni. — M. Duncr calls attention to the anomalous variation 
of this star, and shows cause for thinking that it " consists of two 
equally large and bright components, which revolve around their 
common centre of gravity in an elliptic orbit, with a period of 
revolution of 2^ 23^ 54™ 44' .... It is therefore to be hoped that 
European astronomers will devote more attention to this star than 
they have done hitherto." 

Times of minima are : — • 



> 



1 38 1 August . . . . 
1 40 1 September. . 
142 1 October. . . . 



d 

8 

7 
7 



h m 

7 46 

6 52 

5 58 



1 44 1 November . . 
1 46 1 December . . 



d h m 

6 5 5 
6 4 12 






Colour Vision. — The report of the Royal Society's Committf - u 
on Coloiu* Vision, printed in their * Proceedings,' and for sale at tT 
price of 45., contains matter of great interest to Astronomers, 
only from the point of view of their vocation, but from that 
their private life. 

" After weighing the evidence which they have obtained, t 
Committee have unanimously agreed upon the following reco 
mendations : — 

'* I. That the Board of Trade, or some other central authori 
should schedule certain employments in the mercan 
marine and on railways, the filling of which by persoi^ 
whose vision is defective either for colour or form, or w 
are ignorant of the names of colours, would invol 
danger to life and property. 
" 2. That the proper testing, both for colour and form, of 

candidates for such employments should be compulsory. 
" 3. That the testing should be entrusted to examiners certi 

cated by the central authority. 
"4. That the test for colour-vision should be that of Holm 
the sets of wools being approved by the central authori 
before use, especially as to the correctness of the th 
test colours, and also of the confusion colours. If t^ 
test be satisfactorily passed it should be followed by 
candidate being required to name without hesitation 
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colours which are employed as signals or lights, and also 
white lights. 
*' 5. That the tests for form should be those of Snellen ... It 
would probably, in most cases, suffice if half normal visicm 
in eacn eye were required.'' 

Other resolutions follow. For the details we must refer to the 
iM^port itself. 

Babylonian Astbonomy. — Until the recent labours of Fathers 

lEpping and Strassmaier, our knowledge as to the precise acquaint- 

sance of the Babylonians with the motions of the heavenly bodies 

Yzk&d been of the scantiest. But from this happy union of assyrio- 

logical and mathematical learning there has resulted an insight 

into a wonderfully accurate system of empirical astronomy 

employed by these ancient observers. An account of the chief 

i-esults so far obtained by the learned Fathers has recently been 

brought to the knowledge of English readers in a pamphlet by 

leather Cortie, a reprint of an article in the April number of the 

* JVIonth.* With regard to the chronological results the chief is 

"fche fact now firmly established that the year 189 of the Seleucidaean 

ora, and 125 of the era of the Arsacidae, corresponds to —122 of 

the Julian era. The months of the SeleucidsB were lunar, either 

of twenty -nine or thirty days, and their years in which they 

employed intercalary months were luni-solar. The year com- 

rnenced v^ith the month Nisan, the first of this month for the year 

:t 89 s.E. falling on March 25 —122 j.b. Their civil day of 

t: wenty-f our hours commenced at sunset, while their astronomers 

i:"^ckoned their day from the midnight after the beginning of the 

c^iril day. The astronomical day was divided into 360 time degrees. 

Among the astronomical results are the deciphering of tables 

^^hich contain a complete method for calculating the true Moon, 

lie time by which the last rising of the Moon before conjunction 

^receded sunrise, the determination of the new Moon, and of the 

nterval between new Moon and first crescent. They had a re- 

larkable knowledge of the synodical and anomalistic months, and 

f the mean velocity of the Moon. They also issued calendars for 

3pular use, containing the more remarkable circumstances of a 

nar revolution, as also with surprising accuracy the prediction 

all eclipses. Some of these calendars have been fully explained 

' Fathers Epping and Strassmaier. There were also planetary 

bles, in which were predicted the conjunctions of the planets 

th the more important zodiacal stars, as also their oppositions, 

wtionary points, and heliacal risings and settings. 



Total Solab Eclipse of 1893, Apbil 15-16. — The line of 
itral eclipse cuts both coasts of S. America and the western 
st of S. Africa (Senegambia). On the east coa.st of Chili the 
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line passes some 200 miles north of Santiago, and totality will last 
only I minute 5 seconds, and will be soon after sunrise. An 
observer \vi\\ be sent to this station from the Lick Observatory to 
take photographs " of the inner and outer coronas on the general 
plan which was so successful at the eclipses of January and of 
December 1889.'* The Harvard College Observatory has a station 
in Peru, and will probably observe the eclipse somewhere in South 
America. Expeditions will be sent from England, by a joint com- 
mittee of the Eoyal Astronomical Society, the Royal Society, and 
the Solar Physics Committee, to the Brazilian coast (in spite of 
very hopeless reports from Mr. L. Cruls as to the probabilities of 
fine weather) and also to Senegambia. Photographs will be taken 
at both stations, both of the form and spectrum of the corona. 
Recently Prof. H. S. Pritchett has pointed out that perhaps the 
best S. American station is that of Rosario de la Frontera, in the 
Province of Salta, a small town on the railway from Buenos Ay res 
to Jujuy, 600 miles from Buenos Ayres. The meteorological con- 
ditions here are far more favourable than at Ceara. Prof. Pritchett 
writes an interesting article on the subject in 'Astronomy and 
Astrophysics' for June 1892. 



New Softhebn Vaeiablbs. — Five new variables have been dis- 
covered by Mrs. M. Fleming on the photographs of stellar spectra 
taken by Prof. W. H. Pickering in Peru. One of them is appa- 
rently sixth magnitude or brighter at maximum, the position being 
R.A. 2** 49"-5, Decl. -50° 10'. 



Mb. BUBNHA.M has resigned his position as Astronomer in the 
Lick Observatory, and has accepted that of Clerk of the United 
States District and Circuit Courts at Chicago — a very honourable 
and a very lucrative appointment. It is to be deeply regretted 
that his services will thus be lost to astronomical science ; but he 
leaves behind him a noble monument ** aere perennius '^ in the 
shape of a large number of observations of double stars, which will 
appear as Volume U. of the 'Publications' of the Lick Observatorv. 

Pbof. C. a. Young has demanded a universal spectroscope, 
which he can use for eye observation or photography, for Sun-spots, 
or prominences, or stellar work ; and Mr. Brashear has made au 
instrument, described in 'Engineering* for July 22, which seems 
well calculated to fulfil these requirements. 

We understand that MM. Tisserand and Loev^y have been 
selected by the French Academie des Sciences as two nominated 
candidates, one of whom will be elected by the Government to 
succeed Admiral Mouchez in the Directorate of the Paris Obser- 
vatory. The actual appointment may not be made for some time-- 

Ebbatum. — No. 190. In the second paragraph of p. 290, line ^^ 
for 7*3 inches i^ead 9*3 inches. 
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MEETlNa OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

IThe Sixty-second Annual Meeting of the British Association for 
^he Advancement of Science was held at Edinburgh on August 3 
<^and subsequent days), when the Report for the year 189 1-2 was 
x-ead and accepted. In the evening the retiring President, Dr. 
iluggins, introduced his successor, Sir Archibald Geikie, who 
^^ave a most interesting address — in the main, as might be 
Expected, geological. This has appeared at length in the news- 
p^apers, as well as the addresses of the Presidents of the various 
Sections, that of greatest interest to our readers being the address 
of Dr. Schiister, President of Section A. This address, though 
oomparatively short, was very suggestive. After reviewing the 
'Work recently done, he suggested various important subjects for 
liivestigation which, it is to be hoped, will stimulate the many 
^tudents in this branch of research. He made the following 
interesting remarks on the scientific amateur : — 

** By amateur I do not necessarily mean a man who has other 
Occupations and only takes up science in his leisure hours, but 
^t^ther one who has had no academical training, at any rate in that 
t>ranch of knowledge which he finally selects for study. We may, 
I>tjrbaps, best define an amateur as one who learns his science as he 
^%^aiits it and when he wants it. I should call Faraday an amateur.' 
lie Avould have been impossible in another country ; perhaps he 
'^ould be impossible in the days of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. Other nataes will occur to you, the most typical and 
^tninent being that of Joule. We are in dauger of losing one great 
^Txd necessary factor in the origination of scientific ideas. If I am 
^ght, there is a distinct advantage in having one section of scientific 
^n:ien beginning their work untrammelled by preconceived notions, 
^w-liich a systematic training in science is bound to instil. The chief 
^iifficulties in which the Universities are placed at present are due 
the fact that they have given way too much to outside advice ; 
lit I cannot help expressing a strong conviction that their highly 

^OL. XT. 2 D 
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Hpecialized entrance examinations are a curse to all sound school 
education, and will prove a still more fatal curse to what concerns 
us most nearly — the progress of scientific knowledge. If school 
examinations could be more general, if scientitic theories could only 
be taught at an age when a man is able to form an independent 
judgment, there might he some hope of retaining that originality of 
ideas which has been a distinctive feature of this country and 
enabled our amateurs to hold a prominent position in the history of 
science. At present a knowledge of scientific theories seems to me 
to kill all knowledge of scientific facts. It is by no means true that 
a complete knowledge of everything that has a bearing on a parti- 
cular subject is always necessary to success in an original investi- 
gation. In many cases such knowledge is essential, in others it is 
a hindrance. Different types of men incline to different types of 
research, and it is well to preserve the dual struggle. The amateur 
supplies the steam, and the Universities supply the cold water ; the 
former, boiling over often with ill-considered and fanciful ideas, does 
not like the icy douche, and the professional scientist does not hke 
the latent heat of the condensing steam, but nevertheless the hotter 
the steam and the colder the water the better works the machine. 
Sometimes it happens that boiler and cooler are both contained in the 
same brain, and each country can boast of a few such in a century : 
but most of us have to remain satisfied with forming only an in- 
complete part of the engine of research. But while it is necessary 
to recognize the great work done by the unprofessional scientists, 
it seems not untimely to draw their attention to the damage done 
to themselves if they overstep their legitimate boundaries, and 
(^specially if they seek popular support for their theories, which have 
not received the approval of those who are competent to judge. An 
appeal from Alexander sober to Alexander drunk will not prove 
successful in the end. The giTidual disappearance of the amateur 
may be a necessary consequence of our increased educational 
facilities, and we must inquire whether any marked advantages are 
offered to us in exchange. There is one direction in which it would 
seem at first sight, at any rate, that a proper course of study could 
do much to facilitate the progress of research. If the discoverer is 
t)orn, and cannot be made, would it not be possible at any rate to j 

train the judgment of our students so that they may form a sound 
opinion on the new theories and ideas which are presented to them? 
Js there much evidence that great discoveries have been seriously 
delayed by want of proper appreciation ? Those who experience a 
temporary check, owing to the fact that public opinion is not ripe 
for their ideas, are often amply rewarded after the lapse of a few 
years. The disappointment which Joule n)ay have felt during the 
time his view s met with adverse criticisms from the oflicial world of 
science was no doubt amply compensated by the pleasure with which 
he watched the subsequent progress of research in the new domain 
which his discoveries have opened out. The judgment of the 
scientific world seems to me to be tending too much towards 
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leniency to apparently absurd theories, because there ia a remote 
chance that they may contain some germ of real value. Worse 
than bad theory or logic is bad experimental work. Should we then 
not rigorously preserve any influeuce or incentive which encourages 
the beginner to avoid carelessness and to consider neither time nor 
trouble to secure accuracy? The prospect of admission to the 
Boyal Society has been most beneficial, in this respect, and the 
honourable ambition to see his paper published in the * Transac- 
tions ' of that society has preserved many a student from the 
premature publication of unfinished work." 

Speaking of the subjects for investigation, he said : — 
** The statement of a problem occasionally helps to clear it up, 
and I may be allowed therefore to put before you some questions, 
the solution of which seems not beyond the reach of our powers : — 
( I ) Is every large rotating mass a magnet ? If it is, the sun must 
be a powerful magnet. The comets' tails, which ecUpse-observa- 
tions show stretching out from our sun in ail directions, probably 
consist of electric discharges. The effect of a magnet on the dis- 
charge is known, and careful investigations of the streamers of the 
solar corona ought to give an answer to the question which I have 
put. (2) Is there sufficient matter in interplanetary space to make 
it a conductor of electricity ? I believe the evidence to be in favour 
of that view. But the conductivity can only be small, for otherwise 
the earth would gradually set itself to revolve about its magnetic 
pole. Suppose the electric resistance of interplanetary space to be 
so great that no appreciable change in the earth's axis of rotation 
could have taken place within historical times, is it not possible that 
the currents induced in planetary space by the earth's revolution 
may, by their electromagnetic action, cause the secular variation of 
terrestrial magnetism ? There seems to me to be here^ a definite 
question capable of a definite answer, and, as far as I can judge 
without a strict mathematical investigation, the answer is in the 
affirmative. (3) What is a sun-spot ? It is, I believe, generally 
assumed that it is analogous to one of our cyclones. The general 
appearance of a sun-spot does not show any marked cyclonic 
motion, though what we see is really determined by the distribution 
of temperature, and not by the Unes of flow. But a number of 
cyclones clustering together like the sun-spots in a group should 
move round each other in a definite way, and it seems to me that 
the close study of the relative positions of a group of spots should 
give decisive evidence for or against the cyclone theory. (4) If 
the spot is not due to cyclonic motion, is it not possible that electric 
discharges setting out from the sun, and accelerating artificiaUy 
evaporation at the sun's surface, might cool those parts from which 
the discharge starts, and thus produce a sun-spot? The effects of 
electric discharges on matters of solar physics have already been 
discussed by Dr. Huggins. (5) May not the periodicity of sun- 
«pot«, and the connexion between two such dissimilar phenomena 
AS spots on the sun and magnetic disturbances on the earth, be due 
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to a periodically recurring increase in the electric conductivity of 
the parts of space surrounding the sun ? Such an increase of con- 
ductivity might be produced by meteoric matter circulating round 
the sun. (6) What causes the anomalous law of rotation of the 
solar photosphere? It has long been known that groups of spots 
at the solar equator perform their revolution in a shorter time than 
those in a higher latitude ; but spots are disturbances which may 
have their own proper motions. Duner has shown, however, from 
the displacement of the Fraunhofer lines, that the whole of the layer 
which produces these lines follows the same anomalous law, the 
angular velocity at a latitude of 75° being 30 per cent, less than 
near the equator. As all causes acting within the Sun might cause 
the angular velocity of the Sun to be smaller at the equator than at 
other latitudes, but could not make it greater, the only explanation 
open to us is an outside effect, either by an influx of meteoric 
matter, as suggested by Lord Kelvin, or in some other way. If 
we are to trust Dr. Welsing's result, that faculae which have thoir 
seat below the photosphere revolve in all latitudes with tlie same 
velocity, which is that of the spot velocity in the equatorial region, 
we should have to find a cause for a retardation in higher latitudes 
rather than for an acceleration at the equator. The exceptional 
behaviour of the solar surface seems to me to deserve very careful 
attention from solar physicists. Its explanation will probably earrv 
with it that of many other phenomena." 

Speaking on a subject that has certainly exercised the minds of 
certain critics of the British Association, he said the following 
very good words in its favour : — 

"In conclusion, I should like to return for an instant to the 
question whether it is possible by any means to render the progress 
of science more smooth and swift. If there is any truth in the 
idea that two types of mind are necessary, the one corresponding 
to the boiler and the other to the cooler of a steam-engine, it must 
also be true that some place must be found where the t^^ o may 
bring their influence to boar on each other. I venture to think 
that no better ground can be chosen than that supplied by our 
meetings. We hear it said that the British Association has ful- 
filled its object; we are told that it was originally founded to 
create a general interest in scientific problems in the towns in 
which it meets ; and now that popular lectures and popular litera- 
ture are supposed to perform that work more satisfactorily, we 
are politely asked to commit the happy despatch. There is no 
need to go back to the original intention of those who have 
founded this institution, which has at any rate adapted itself 
sufficiently w^ell to the altered circumstances to maintain a b(*ne- 
ficial influence in scientific research. The free discussion which 
takes place in our Sections, the interchange of ideas between men 
who during the rest of the year have occupied their minds, perhaps 
too much, with some special problem, the personal intercourse 
between those who are beginning their work with sanguine ex- 
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pectations and those who have lost the lirst freshness of their 
enthusiasm, should surely one and all insure a long prosperity to 
our meetings. If we canuot claim any longer to sow the seeds of 
scientific interest in the towns we visit, because the interest is 
established, we can at any rate assure those who so kindly offer 
us hospitality that they are helping powerfully in the promotion 
of the great object which we all have at heart.'* 

Professor Sir G. Stokes, in moving a vote of thanks to the 
President for his address, said he was glad the President had 
brought before the notice of the Section these interesting problems 
which lay on the borderland of physics and astronomy. He would 
like to remind the President that in concluding by a statement of 
questions hitherto unanswered he was following the example of 
Xewton, who at the end of his Optics enumerated several problems 
which were then unsolved. 

Lord M'Laren seconded the motion, which was carried by accla- 
mation. 

The work of the Section did not treat of any astronomical 
subject interesting to our readers excepting a very important 
paper by Professor Michelsjn, of America, on the Application of 
Interference Methods to Spectroscopic Measurements. This 
paper we hope to be able to give at length at some future time. 
In section G Dr. Schlichter read a paper on a very ingenious appli- 
cation of celestial photography — a method of obtaining Longitudes 
by photographing the Moon and a star. 

Taken as a whole, the Meeting was one of the most successful 
that has been held of recent years. As the ' Times ' says — " The 
Edinburgh Meeting has been in many ways a marked contrast to 
that which was held last year at Cardiff. There all was dulness 
and depression ; in the ' Gay Metropolis of the North ' all has 
been brightness and exhilaration. There has only been one bad 
day ; bright sunshine and a bracing air have prevailed throughout 
the week." 



THE ASTEONOMICAL SOCIETY OF THE PACIFIC. 

Minutes of the Meeting held at the Lick Observatory, 

June nth, 1892. 

Pbesident Schaebesle presided. 
EieHTEEN new members were elected. 

The Committee on Publication was authorized to print a limited 
number of suitable advertisments at the end of each number of the 
Publications, at the following rates : — 

I page, for one year $ 40 

i » „ 20 

i » „ 10 

I page, for i insertion 10 

i „ „ 6 

4 »» »» 5 
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Mr. Pierson, of the Committee on Observatory in San Francisco, 
reported that the Park Commissioners bad kindly granted a site in 
Golden Gate Park for the proposed Observatory. 

Special attention was called to the beautiful album of engravings 
of the buildings and instruments of the Nice Observatory, pre- 
sented by Mr. Bischoffsheim, the founder of the Observatory, and 
to the very rare medal of the Great Comet of 1680, presented by 
Professor Holden. 

The following programme was presented : — 
Lunar Eclipse ot Jan. 1888,'' by Professor Weinek, of Prague. 
The Proper Motions of Stars with different Spectra," by W. 
H. S. Monck, of Dublin. 

" The McCormick Observatory," bv H. A. Sayre, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

"A Trial of Foucault's Pendulum Experiment,*' by T. Kohl, of 
Denmark. 

** Notice regarding the Astronomical Exhibit at the World's 
Pair,*' by Geo. E. liale, of Chicago. 

Verbal Accounts, by Profs. Schaeberle and Campbell, of ob- 
servations of the Spectrum and Magnitude of the New Star of 
1892 ; of Photographic Observations of the Great Sun-spot of 
February 1892 ; and of observations of the Spectrum of Swift's 
Comet. Illustrated by photographs made at the Lick Observatory. 

Recent enlarged photographs of Venus and of Saturn made 
with the 36-inch equatorial and an enlarging-lens by J. A. Brashear 
were exhibited to the members, as well as similar photographs, by 
Prof. Schaeberle, of the region near the New Star in Auriga ; 
photographs and drawings, by Prof. Campbell, of the Spectrum of 
the New Star and of Swift's Comet : and some very successful 
photographs of stellar spectra taken in the 2nd and 4th orders of 
a Rowland grating of 14,000 lines. F. R. Ziel, Secretainj. 



Nova AuHgie *. 

Nova Avuiqm will always be memorable as the first temporary star 
to the investigation of which chemical methods vv-ere applied. 
Their application, moreover, had a special fitness to the nature of 
the apparition, since its most noteworthy feature was the spectro- 
scopic display of motion in the line of sight, for the measurement 
of which photography offers particular advantages. The spectrum 
of the new star was indeed of an extraordinary naturt*. It was 
two-fold. It included a long range of vivid lines exteudiug very 
far into the ultra-violet, each with a dark Hue attached at its more 
refrangible side. The entire hydrogen-series from crimson C to 
the last of its rhythmically-disposed associates were thus doubled, 

* A paper read before the Astronomical and Physical Society cf Toronto, 
July 12th, 1892. 
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as well as the calcium line K, the sodium D and others. Many 
more, at the same time, belonging to the crowd of feebler bright 
lines, so to speak, threw no shadows ; while every well-marked dark 
line seemed connected with a bright one. All, however, that could 
be terrestrially identified proved to be displaced from their normal 
positions — the bright lines towards the red, their dark companions, 
to a still gi'eater extent, towards the blue. Evidently, then, two 
oppositely moving bodies were concerned in producing a compound 
spectrum, the gaseous section of which testified to a recession from 
the earth of about 230 miles a second, while the juxtaposed 
absorption-rays crossed the otherwise continuous spectrum of a mass 
advancing with the exceptional, though not altogether unprece- 
dented, swiftness of 320 miles per second. Thus, a telescopically 
single star was resolved, by the analysis of its light, into two 
physically unhke, though chemically similar, components, accom- 
plishing a daily journey of separation extending over close upon 
fifty millions of miles ! Possibly even a good deal more. JSpectro- 
scopic estimates of motion are always minimum values. They take 
into account only that portion ot: velocity directed along the visual 
ray ; they necessarily neglect the portion directed across it. We 
are, however, in absolute ignorance as to how much of the speed of 
Nova AurigsB was thus directed. All that can be said is that the 
chances are enormously against the whole of it having been 
measured on the Potsdam and Tulse Hill negatives. 

Nova Aurigae was then really, though not optically, a double 

star; and there can be no question but that its luminous outburst 

sprang from its temporary duplicity. The outburst was very 

sudden. On December 8, 1891, Dr. Max Wolf, of Heidelberg, 

took a photograph of the sky around ^ Aurigae, showing stars to 

the ninth magnitude, on which the spot subsequently occupied by 

the Nova was blank. Yet it imprinted itself, forty-eight hours 

later, as a bright star of the fifth nuignitude, on a plat-e exposed at 

Harvard College ; and attained a maximum, similarly recorded, of 

about 4*5 magnitude, on December 20. But these photographic 

documents, as every one interested in the subject is aware, were 

only looked into after the visual discovery of the star by 

Mr. Anderson, of Edinburgh, on February i, 1892. All the 

information collected about its spectrum, and the extraordinary 

revelations of movement afEorded by it, were accordingly of a later 

date. This was unfortunate. One single determination of the 

kind in December would have been worth many in February and 

March. For it was then, presumably, at the time of the stars' 

abrupt leap upwards from obscurity, that they made their nearest 

approach to each other ; and at that crit ical epoch the changes in 

their velocities must have been comparatively rapid. Fifty days 

later they had, as it were, settled to their stride, and were rushing 

apart at a rate the variation of which from uniformity fell nearly, 

it not quite, within the limits of probable error in measurement. 

One point, however, seems perfectly clear. Their velocity was 
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hyperbolic. That is to say, it was not all due to the iDfluence of 
their mutual gravitation. The bodies animated by it were very far 
from being relatively at rest when they began to fall together. 
Each, on the contrary, uiust Imve possessed a swift motion of its 
own pursued along a line nearly opposite to or intersecting that of 
the other. These assertions can be easily justified. 

We may fairly assume that the components of Nova Aurigae 
passed periastron about the time of their greatest brightness, that 
is, on December 20. They had accordingly been in course of 
recession from the scene of their close approach for some forty- 
four days when they began to be spectroscopically observed ; yet 
their relative speed can then scarcely have fallen short of six 
hundred miles a second. It kept, at any rate, well up to 550, on 
February 22 — sixty-four days after periastron — when Dr. and Mrs. 
Huggins took a tine photograph of the spectrum so curiously 
significant on the point. Nor })ad it perceptibly slackened a week 
or more lat^^r, judging from the spectrographic determinations at 
Potsdam. But this high and lasting speed cannot have been para- 
bolic — cannot, in other words, have been the speed due to the 
simple falling together, from an indefinite distance, of two gravi- 
tating bodies. A combined mass Un thousand times that of our sun 
would be inadequate to produce the observed relative velocity of the 
components of the Nova ; the mass of ten thousand suns is not an 
approximate value, but merely a minimum estimate ! An elementary 
calculation shows that no less enormous a power would be required to 
produce, at the end of sixty-four days' retreat from a grazing en- 
counter, a parabolic velocity of 560 miles a second, diminishing, at 
the end of seven additional days, to 537 miles a second. Few, 
ho u ever, will be prepared to admit so extravagant a demand in the 
way of mass ; and there seems no alternative but to conclude the 
orbits of the separatin*; stars to have been hyperbolas. A very large 
proportion of their movement might, on this view, be original or 
inherent, and would hence persist irrespectively of the lapse of time ; 
t he changing element due to the accelerative force of gravity sinking, 
hy comparison, into insignificancy. Moreover, the ascending 
branches of the hyperbolas traversed may be assumed to have come 
near coincidence with our line of vision. Otherwise, the measured 
velocities, extraordinarily high as they Avere, must have been 
'■onsiderably exceeded by the actual rates ; w hich api>ears unlikely. 

The meeting of the constituents of Nova Aurigae must then have 
been casual (in our limited apprehension) and unique. It can 
never, in all time, be repeated. Nulla vestigia retrorsum is the 
inexorable law of hyperbolic travelling. And this is only w^hat 
we should expect in the case of a temporary star, the distinguishing 
*' note "' of which is one solitary outburst. How such outbursts 
are occasioned is not indeed in all respects clear ; yet the cir- 
cumstances attending them have been rendered perceptibly less 
enigmatical by the recent apparition. This was certainly due to 
the mutual action of two cosmical masses, brought for a short 
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time into close contiguity. Not into actual collision ; since their 
motion survived, evidently without material diminution, an up- 
springing of incandescence which, accordingly, it could not have 
been spent in producing. Hence the manner of influence exerted 
has still to be defined and ascertained. Dr. and Mrs. iluggins 
incline to the view that it was of a tidal nature. And the bodily 
strains due to the pull upon each other of two voluminous 
spheroids, swinging round with possibly a bare escape of contact, 
JDUSt certainly have been of extreme intensity, and would l^e most 
Jikely to cause eruptions of heated gases from their interior parts, 
T)y which inert photospheric surfaces might be vivified to brief 
Irilliancy. This hypothesis, too, uould account, better perhaps 
Than any other, for some of the minor peculiarities noted in :he 
spectrum of the new star. Thus, the frecjuently multiple chai'acter 
l>oth of the bright and of the dark lines contained in it, testified, 
it was plausibly argued, to the presence of *' reversals,'' such as 
<;oinmonly occur above sunspots. They may be described as the 
<3ividing-up of wide bright lines by narrow dark ones, or of wide 
ciark lines by fine bright rays ; and they w ould be an almost 
inevitable accompaniment of enormous outpourings of ignited 
^ases, ensuing upon tidal deformations. These were then pre- 
sumably concerned — perhaps fundamentally concerned — with the 
phenomena of the Nova ; but other causes may also have con- 
"t^buted to their production. The vividness of the transient 
iHumination suggests, for instance, the agency of electricity rather 
't^han mere elevation of temperature ; and electric forces of great 
X>otency can hardly fail to have been generated by the close 
-Approach, at high velocities and violent mutual disturbance, of two 
Xxiore or less snnlike bodies. 

Their solar nature was attested bv the character of their 
pectnim. It was in the main that of the solar chromosphere, but 
[splayed through the means of lines of absorption by the member 
f the pair advancing towards the earth, while the receding mass 
^liovi^ed the same lines brilliant by emission. None of the 
^iistinctive elements of nebular or cometary light were detected ; 
^xid an extreme degree of luminous excitement was certified by the 
^tirongly-marked presence of the entire ultra-violet hydrogen -series 
c>f rays, besides that of other groups still more refrangible, of 
Vi^xiknown origin. The combined spectrum, in fact, rivalled that of 
■^irius in the extent and proportionate strength of its most re- 
^:^aiigible section. 

The question is one of much interest as to how far Nova Auriga 
^Xtigbi be regarded as a typical " new star." Was it an object so 
X>^ciiliar that reasonings about it could not legitimately be gene- 
l, or were the discoveries it gave rise to capable of extension 
other members of its class ? There can be very little doubt as 
the answer. Although the apparition had a specific character 
its own, its generic character was that of a true Nova. Its 
eibilitj lasted, it is true, longer than that of any of its congeners 
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in the present century. Nova Ophiuchi (1848), T.CoronaB( 1866), 
and Nova Cygni (1876), had each an exceedingly short maximum — 
to l)e counted, indeed, rather hy hours than by days — while Nova 
Auriga? did not enter upon its definitive and precipitate decline 
for nearly three months after its first manifestation. But the 
Pilgrim Star of 1572, and Kepler's Htar of 1604, continued lucid 
during a year and a half and two years, respectively, and the 
triple maximum of Anthelm's Nova of 1670 stretched over three 
years ; so that the rule of speedy extinction admits of a fairly 
uide interpretation. Virtually the same range of bright lines 
seem, moreover, to have been observed in the spectra of the stars 
of 1866, 1876, and 1892. All three objects may, accordingly, be 
referred without hesitation to the same category; and all three 
must have attained brilliancy through the action of analogous 
causes. Nor can any valid distinction be drawn between these 
and other n«'\v stars, each oF which must hence have represented 
the transitory conjunction of two bodies happening to pass very 
close by one another as they swiftly pursued their ways through 
space. But this state of things might not always disclose itself 
to observation. The velocities of the rushing masses might often 
escape even the detecting power of the most stringent light- 
analysis. If directed across our line of sight, they would be 
spectroscopiciilly aniuilled; if much inclined to it, they would be 
so much reduced in amount as easily to evade notice. Further, -^^^ 
there is no obvious reason why a gaseous should be strictly matched, -*- ' 
as in Novii Auriga^, by an absorption spectrum. But even if it 
were, the two might not be readily, if at all, distinguishable, since 
they v\ould depend for their separate conspicuousness upon the 
oppositely displacing effects of rapid motion in the line of sight. 
It was this pushing apart of lines identical in origin that made the 
duplication of the spectrum, in the case of the recent star, so 
remarkable and unmistakable. Had radial movement been absent, ^♦•t 

the bright and dark series uould have coalesced, and neither might ^^ 

have bfcen distinctly perceptible. For in the integrated light, ^' ^e 

absorption would so nearly neutralize emission as to give the -^t^^ 

appearance, if not of a perfectly continuous spectrum, at least of ^"^ 

one feebly characterized by those secondary bright lines which ^^5.^'* 

were uncompensated by dark ones. Thus, the spectrum of Nova *^'*^ 

Andromeda? ( 1885) was of this kind, and might conceivably have -5 j3^ 

been so produced. The traces of bright lines not/cd in it might \^^^ 

have represented, not the totality of emission, but only the excess --»ii^' 

of emission over absorption. They stood perhaps for the algebraic ^ii^ 

sum of many positive and negative quantities. This condition is ^.^^ 

periodically illustrated by the well-known short-period variable, 
/3 Lyrse, the only star yet known to exhibit a compound spectrum 
like that of Nova Aurigae. It affords evidence, however, as might 
have been anticipated, not of hyperbolic, but of approximately ^ 

circular motion. The bright lines, instead of remaining fixed 
beside the dark ones, shift to and fro, so as to be seen alternately 
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jn either side of them, conformably to the period of nearly 
'hirteen days, in which /3 Lyrae varies in lustre. At intermediate 
?pochs, moreover, when the orbital velocity of the star is tangen- 
ially directed, and its spectroscopic effects are consequently reduced 
o zero, the bright lines t^nd towards disappearance, overpowered 
)y their dusky companions. In Nova Aurigae, too, a similar 
ffacement ot mutually counterbalancing appearances should 
lave marked (had observations then been practicable) the short 
nterval during which its components wheeled round each other, 
>reparatory to entering upon their endless career of separation. 
^Vom a different point of view, indeed, this effacement would have 
►een permanent. Had the orbit of the Nova been tilted up so as 
o lie nearly square to our line of vision, its spectrum would have 
jorne a comparatively indeterminate character. The separate 
lements combined in it would have been inextricably confused ; 
leither visual nor chemical methods could have afforded the means 
»f reading its meaning aright. 
68 Bedcliffe Square, London, S.W. AgnES M. ClBBKR. 



Conietary Notes. 

[Concluded from p. 312.] 

I>3XCERNiNG the interest which attaches to the theory of the 
apture of comets by planets, as proved by the many contributions 
hat have been made to the literature of the subject, it is not sur- 
prising that Prof. Newton, one of the earliest to work in this 
Lirectiou, should be tempted to renew his promising investigations 
t'hich, commenced in 1878, have not been vigorously pursued till 
ecently. The condition in which the original researches of Prof. 
'Newton left the problem was to derive a formula to express the 
bange of energy which a comet experiences when coming ^^ithin 
be sphere of attraction of a planet. In this discussion the comet 
L-as regarded as moving first in a conic section about the Sun as 
ocus, and subsequently, and while under the influence of the 
laiiet, on a branch of an hyperbola with the planet in the foius. 
•roi'essor Ne\^'tou now discusses, in considerable detail, an expres- 
ion which connects the semi-axis major of the two orbits, before 
ud after the approat^h to the disturbing planet. As the comet is 
enerally supposed to approach with parabolic motion, the semi- 
xis major, in the first case, is infinite, and a convenient expres- 
ion for the mean distance of the comet from the Sun is given in 
erms of the direction in which the comet approaches the dis- 
urbing object and the distauce between the orbits at closest 
»pproach. This equation in its most convenient arrangement 
avolves three independent variables, and all the possible caaes of 
.pp roach of the comet to the planet, so far as change of the axis 
tiajor is concerned, may be represented by giving to them varying 
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values, lu this way Prof. Newton exhibits a series of diagrams, 
which show for various values of a» (the angle between the 
tangents to the orbits of Jupiter and the comet drawn through 
the point of closest approach) the form of the curve along which 
the total action of the planet upon the comet will be to reduce the 
velocity of the comet by a constant amount. From these diagrams, 
and the tables from which they are constructed, we learn that if a 
comet approach Jupiter in such a manner that an angle of lo^ is 
included between the directions of the original motions, the orbit 
may be at once reduced from that of a parabola to a moderate 
ellipse, whose mean distance is 3*04 (Earth's distance = i ). But 
to accomplish this feat it is necessary that the orbits actually 
intersect, and that the comet should be the first to arrive at the 
point of intersection, Jupiter at that moment being distan 
•0125 K. If the comet arrives afttr the planet at the point o 
intersection the result is very different, for if Jupiter be distant 
•15174 li the resulting orbit would be hyperbolic, with a semi 
tninsverse axis of 36*90 R. 

The maximum effect of perturbation, however, occurs when the 
path of the comet cuts the orbit of Jupiter at an angle of 45°, and, 
w^hen the comet having arrived at the point of intersection, the 
disturbing planet still lags behind by a distance equal to that of 
the planet from the Sun, multiplied by the planet's mass. In the 
case of the Earth, this point would be about 270 miles from the 
Earth's centre, and actual collision would prevent the exhibition 
of the greate.st disturbing effect ; but on Jupiter, with greater mass ^^^i 
and greater distance, this point lies so far from its surface that ^^^t 
the maximum diminution of major axis is possible. In this c«8€ ^^^^e 
the comet would be left entirely at rest, to fall to the 8un. 

Intimately connected with these inquiries is the question ho\r 
many comets are likely to experience this violent perturbatio 
sullicient to change the form and character of the orbir. To solvi _ 
this problem. Prof. Newton makes two assumptions w^hich do no ^-^^ ^^ 
seem to be at all improbable. He supposes that on the surface ^~~-'*^ ^^ 
a sphere described about the Sun with arbitrary radius r, space j^ 

filled equally with comets, and that the directions of the comes^^^^tg 
in each unit of space are at random. Making these two assum^ p- 
tious, he inquires how many comets in 1000 millions would ha^^mve 
their mean distances reduced to be comparable with that oi 

Jupiter. The result is as follows : — 

Comets with periodic times less than k Jupiter . . 126 

Jupiter .... 839 

1 Jupiter . . 1 70 1 

2 Jupiter . . 2670 



m 



?? ?» »9 

1» »> ?» 

^> >» >» 



If we confine our attention to the 839 comets whose periods 
less than that of Jupiter, it will be found that 257 would move 
orbits with direct motion, and at an angle inclined to the eclip:^ 
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of less than 30°, while the number of those inclined to the ecliptic 
at an angle greater than 1 50^, or with retrograde motion, would 
be onl}^ 51? or more than five times as many comets might be 
expected with direct as with retrograde motion. 

At first sight these numbers seem to tell against the probability 
Dt" the introduction of comets of short period into the solar system 
"hrough the action of Jupiter. But it has been already pointed 
lut in these pages that Jupiter can gradually supply the me^ns for 
:heir introduction by successive perturbations, and that every 
approximate encounter between the planet and the comet at its 
successive returns paves the way for its final capture, and tends to 
•estrict the path to the limits of the solar system. 

BrorserCs Conut, — ^The history of Brorsen's comet is as in- 
eresting as its disappearance is inexplicable. First seen in 1846, 
t was soon proved by Hind, Brunnow, and D' Arrest to be moving 
n an elhpse of the short period of 5I years. Indeed, so nearly is 
his the period, that the returns to perihelion have always occurred 
II the spring and autumn alternately. The spring returns have 
tlways been favourable for observation, the comet being thrown 
nto the circumpolar regions of Central Europe, but in the autumn 
T-isits the comet has remained near the equator and only visible 
or a short time before sunrise. In 1851, the comet was not seen ; 
several circumstances contributed to this untoward result. In 
1857, when the predicted date of perihelion passage was 87 days 
n. error, the comet was fortunately found by Bruhns accidentally. 
?tie comet again passed N\dthout being detected in the autumn of 
362, but the careful calculations of Bruhns enabled that astro- 
Lomer to find it himself in 1868. At the next return, in 1873, 
bte comet was found at Marseilles by M. Stephan, assisted by a 
^i^tily prepared calculation by the writer. This was the only 
I J tumn return at which the comet has been observed, and it re- 
I aained a faint and difficult object and its place was very inade- 
i lately determined; but in the spring of 1879 it was followed at 
ny observatories up to May 23, when it was last observed at 
ipzig. The comet has never been seen since. 

The orbit exhibits some curious features. The inclination is 
;>^, much greater than that of any other shortz-period comet; and 
fc <3ugh this inclination might be expected to carry the comet far 
<=:>m the range of planetary perturbation, as a matter of fact, it 
'^T at its ascending and descending nodes approach both Venus 
^^ Jupiter respectively. Dr. E. Lamp, whose monograph on this 
^izaet is the reason for this note, points out that with the elements 
~ 1846 the comet can approach Venus within 0-064 and Jupiter 
<:^45 (Earth's distance =1). In 1842 this minimum distance 
5^8 very nearly attained, with the result that a very different orbit 
^^^ conferred, the inclination being reduced from 46° to 29°, 
^ ^ had been led to expect another close approach in 1937, when 
^^^ comet might have been deflected into another path, which 
•-"ould have hidden it from us for ever. This catastrophe the 
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comet has apparently anticipated by prematurely removing itself 
from our system. 

The circumstances of its return in 1 890 were as favourable for 
observation as at any previous occasion. It was sought by power- 
ful instruments and experienced observers ineffectually, and ther^ 
seem but two possible causes to explain its disappearance — either 
the comet must have dissipated itself or the calculations of its 
expected path must be in error. With the view of removing tht^ 
possibility of the second of these causes, Dr. E. Lamp has given in 
detail his computations, which apparently remove one of the 
obvious explanations. 

In considering the possibility of dissipation, it must not be for- 
gotten that the comet might have come into collision with an 
asteroid, either known or undiscovered. Such a cause has been 
su«,^gested with some plausibility lor the dichotomized appearance 
of Biela's comet, and it is not a little curious that Dr. Lamp findt' 
thiit Brorsen's orbit can approach within the following limits the 
orbits of 

Hebe 0-073 

Hesperia .... 0*043 

Artemis .... 0*107 

These distances do not seem very close, but small errors in eithe- 
orbit can much diminish them, so that collision does not see 
impossible. Dr. Lamp, however, seems to prefer an explanatio 
based upon the varying brilliancy of the comet at its successiv 
returns. The theoretical brilliancy of the comet was greAt 
in 1846 than any subsequent return; but Dr. Lamp contend 
that the comet was really brighter in 1857, when Dr. Schmidt a 
01m utz reported that he saw it with his naked eye. At othe 
perihelion passages there appear to be slight discrepanciej* betwee 
the computed brilliancy and the descriptions of observers, and o 
these slight fluctuations our author cherishes the hope that th 
cornet may recover its brilliancy and be again observed at som 
future return. Perhaps with less reason, we take a more pesj^i 
mistic view, and believe that, as the past history of Biela an 
De Vico teaches, the tendency of comets is to disappear. 

W. E. Plummek. 



Selenographical Notes. 

Cabbini. — Except under a comparatively low Sun, this very 
interesting and abnormal type of ring-plain is inconspicuous, 
while at lunar noon its attenuated walls are all but invisible, the 
position of the formation being only indicated by the brighter 
segments of the rims of A and />, the large depressions on tlie 
floor. Although an unsatisfactory telescopic object under most 
conditions of illumination, it is a very remarkable one when its 
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easteru wall is on the morning terminator and tor about twenty- 
four hours afttTwards. The former phase affords a YiewK)f sun- 
rise on the Caucasius siiid th<' Palus Nebulanim which is hardly 
exceeded in beauty by any other lunar landscape seen under 
similar circumstances. Cassini at this time is tilled with shadow 
or nearly so, the only objects visible within the ring being a portion 
of the large crat«r A and the somewhat smaller crater h. The last 
app<^ars to be complete, w ithout any signs of i^ap or interruption ; 
while only the northern segment of A and a short piece of the 
southern rim and of the ridge which abuts on the south-western side 
of it are in sunlight. The narrow walls exhibit many breaks, espe- 
cially on the south-west, and the broad westi^rn (jlacis appears to be 
pitted with irregularly-shaped hollows and covered with ridges. 
.lust outside the wall, on the north, is a large depression fiUed with 
shadow , of which tracer are shown in almost all the drawings I 
have made under oblique morning light, though it is not referred 
to bv Xeison. It lies on the west of the little crater which he 
shows on the out^r slope of the north-east wall in Map 111., 
and resembles very closely a formation seen under similar con- 
ditions of illumination south of Aristillus. I have a drawing 
of Cassini made by Mr. G. T. Davis of Reading with a 3*75 
achromatic, when the long, of the morning terminator was about 
3° east, which shows this object as a large oblong space enclosed 
on all sides, except the north, by steep walls; and another 
sket<;h by Mr. G-. P. Hallowes, F.R.A.S., of Didsbury, made with 
an 8|-inch speculum under evening illumination, in which no 
tra<je of it appears, but on a portion of the site a small crater is 
shown, agreeing apparently in position with one drawn by Schmidt 
on the western side of a large circular enclosure, which possibly 
represents the depression in question. In a very good drawing 
ma^le under morning illumination by M. Gaudibert on June 9. 1886, 
9*^, and reproduced in Vol. V. of the * Journal of the Liverpool 
Astronomical Society,' this object (lettered 12) resembles a large 
shallow hollow with a concave bottom. Two little mounds are 
shown on its north-western rim which, I think, represent Mr. 
Hallowes' little crater. A smaller triangular depression on the 
north of 12, and the crater drawn by Neison on the east of it, 
are both shown as filled with shadow. 

The larger of the two ring- plains on the floor. A, is said to have 
a central peak, but it is doubtful whether what appears to be such 
is not really an irregularity on the inner slope of its north w all, 
or, as Webb, who observed it as long ago as September i, 1836, 
suggests, ** the edge of an interior and deeper crater." Schmidt 
draws a curious bending-in of this north wall. A suitable oppor- 
tunity should be sought to determine this matter. 

In one of Schrober's drawings of Cassini which is of a less 
conventional type than usual, he shows a long elevation extending 
from the south-west wall of A, and tapering to point near the 
inner foot of the south-west border of the surrounding ring-plain. 
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Miidler exhibits no trace of this rather obvious feature, but draw8*a^^.^.^iM 
good-sized crater adjoining A on its south-west side. That there: ^>"'x^re 
a mass of rocks, or what seems to be such, in the position indicatee^cr ^i-ai 
by Nchroter, is shown by many drawings made under various angle* I^^ ^^g] 
of illumination during the last thirty years. There is a crater-lifet i T — Ij 
object also on the eastern flank of the rocky elevation, but wheth^ cC "^^th 
it is a True crater or merely a circular indentation on the easten -^:^ tei 
face of the rocks it is difficult to say. I have drawn it as a crate* "t'^sr^t, 
on several occasions, both under a rising and setting Sun, and i^ XJ « 
other times have seen it as a semicircular hollow, open towards thrf "t" M,, 
east. Gaudibert is, I believe, the only observer, except Mr. Ha «il 7a/. 
lowes and myself, who has seen detail on the floor between A and ^v'^ i^l h • 
in the sketch referred to above he shows three little hills in thr mtW ^^hj^^ 
position. Mr. Ilallowes dra\\s one, close to the eastern wall of i^^:-^ ,4^ 
and at 9'' on April 4 this year I saw another about midway betwee -^^^ '^f'n 
the two ring-plains, standing up above tbe edge of the spire c:^ - of' 
shadow cast by A. 

Schriiter, Sel. Top. Frag. t. Ixxiii. fig. 72, shows a circulars^ MJar 
depression outside the east wall, close to />. This object appeas: -^ irs 
under various forms in many drawings in my possession; bu' ^m: Jit, 
howevtT much it may resemble a crater at certain times, it w- i'j 
really only a large ** pocket '' formed between the main wal— ^r^H 
and a somew hat less lofty ridge on the outer slope. On tbe south ^ lo- 
west there are several of these curious structural features, whic-^^n^^^^ 
are very prominent when the long, of the morning terminatiMr^^^^^ 
ranges from 0° to 1° east. There is also a small crater on th-^r^^^ 
outer slope of this border, which Neison and Gaudibert recorc^^-'^'^ 
I have only seen it on one occasion. The great extension of th» 
glacis, or outer slope of the border, towards the w est and its peculia 
square-shaped termination are noticeable features. The slop 
evidently does not gradually merge into the surrounding plain, bu^^ 
is bounded by a clifP of some altitude, as is shown by the well — 
defint^d strip of black shadow which marks its position undei^ 
evening illumination. There is a large circular depression, about 
equal to d in area, near the square-shaped end of the outer slope, 
which is always prominent under a low Sun. 

On September 7, 1871), ii** 30"', Neison observed, with a power 
of 270 on a 9j-inch reflector, a conspicuous valley-like cleft ex- 
tending in a bold curve from a break in the south wall of Cassini to 
a ridge projecting from the north wall of Thea?tetus. Schmidt 
shows one or two ridges in this position, but in all other drawings 
I have seen the site is devoid of detail. 

Stretching southwards from the large crater Cassini c towards 
Thea?tetus is a faint marking, visible under a moderately high Sun. 
which represents the eastern foot of a gentle slope extending 
westwards towards the Caucasus, and still further west of this lies 
the cleft rt, which Neison shows a« a straight continuous line 
running up to the eastern flank of Thea^tetus. I have had several 
satisfactory views of this object, notably at 9*^ on April 4 this ymr. 
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with a power of 350 on my 8]-iiu-h Calver reflector, ft is not 

continuous, but exhibits at least two short breaks, as shown by 

Sehniiclt. 

Beaumont House. Shakespeare Road, Thos. GwyN ElgEB. 

Bedford, 1892, August 19. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the Editors of * The Observatory.^ 

Herschel and Schroter. 

Gextlemex, — 

In the July number of the 'Observatory' you gave an 
account of M. Trouvelot's results of his observations on Venus. 
No one can read them without being struck bv the fact to how 
great an extent they confirm the observations made by Schroter a 
century ago, the accuracy of which was so strenuously contested 
by Hers^-hel in the * Philosophical Transactions' for 1793, and re- 
asserttfd by Schroter in 1795. ^^Y present purpose, however, in 
referring to this controversy is to point out the danger of trusting 
to translationg in matters of this kind, and the importance of 
referring in disputed points to the originals. Amongst the 
observations of Schroter to which Herschel alluded, in a tone 
which he must have aften^ards regretted, were what he calls " flat 
spherical forms conspicuous on Saturn.'* What Schroter really 
wrote was " abgeplattete Kugelgestalt dee Jupiter und Saturn," 
meaning flattened spherical shape of the planets themselves, not 
of markings on them, from which, had such been seen on Saturn, 
it w-ould have been easv to deduce the exact time of its rotation. 

Although Schroter does not allude to it, perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to point out another evident inaccuracy in the translation 
of his paper which appears in the ' Philosophical Transactions ' for 
1792 ; in the very same page (336), indeed in the very same sen- 
tence, as that represented in the English as speaking of " flat 
spherical forms conspicuous on Jupiter and Saturn." It runs 

thus : — '* The circumstance also gives room to infer that the 

globe of Venus, with reference to its diameter, and other circum- 
st^nces of physical arrangemejit in its construction, performs its 
rotation round it« axis in a much longer space of time than those 
planets or the nearly similar ones of our Earth and Mars ; and this 
is actually confirmed by my observations on the diurnal period of 
Venus." Now certainly this language by itself without other 
sources of information would lead us to suppose that Schroter 
considered that Venus had a much longer period of rotation not 
only than " those planets " (i. e. Jupiter and Saturn), but than the 
nearly similar periods of the Earth and Mars. Yet we know that 
the period he deduced from his observations was 23** 21°, sojnewhat 
less than that of either the Earth or Mars ; so that we must again 
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blame the translator and conclude that, in the above sentence^=^'f>«r^*r 
instead of " or the nearly similar ones of our Earth and Mars,'^^^""^-^! 
the original meant "nearly similar to those of the Earth anc»n-«; n 
Mars/' i, e. similar as contrasted with the periods of rotation oto> ji 
Jupiter and Saturn. 

The moral appears to be that in scientific matters, if it iai: c 
thought necessary to give a translation of a paper, this shouIcE^IL 
always be accompanied by the original, at any rate in passages 
where there is a possibility of misunderstanding the exacB^^ 
meaning. Yours faithfully, 

Blackheath, 1892, Aug. 3. W. T.'Lynn. 

Tables of Uranus. 
Gentlemen, — 

Has it been ascertained from the few observations obtain eci^—=^cf 
of the occultation of Uranus on July 3 how nearly the present^ Mz^it 
tables that are employed represented the phenomenon? Because -^^^e, 
when Uranus was occulted in 187 1, several observers (myselti ^\i 
amongst them) on looking out for the planet were disappointed, a^ -^s 
it had disappeared several minutes sooner than was expected. It^ ^^t 
was stated at the Meeting of the R A. S. in March of that yea«r -mt 
that the tables of Uranus gave an error of 15" in its places, and a^^^'* 
the Moon moves 2"'5 in a minute, that would produce an error o^" -^^ 
4 or 5 minutes in the time of the occultation. The tables ui 
for the * Nautical Almanack ' at that time would be Bouvard's- 
published as far back as 182 1, now superseded by the mo: 
accurate ones of Leverrier. Little notice seems to have been pai^E^ ^ 
to these occultations of the planet previous to 187 1. There wa^^ ^^^\ 
one in 1839, and also in 1824. Possibly the tables of Bouvardfc^*''^ 
might have come into use for that one. Moore's Almanack forr^^ -^^^^ 
the year remarks on the star's great southern declination at the^^^^ ^^^ 
time (August 6) and the nearness of the Moon to the full, so that ^^^2iy 
it would be " difficult to see this very distant star without the aid ^^^ ^ ^ 
of a powerful telescope." Capt. J. Ross, in the liigh latitude of "^^^^ 
Stranraer, seems to have been provided, using a 25-feet reflector, ^'^^ \^^ 
the aperture of the mirror of which is not stated. He says the ^^ ^ 
light of the planet began to " diminish before it touched the disk ; ' ^^ 
and it appeared to have entered about one third of its diameter on ^^ ^^ 
the dark part of the Moon, at the same time separated by a fine ^ ^^ 
line of light, before it disappeared; on the contrary, at its emer- '^-^ ^ 

sion it appeared one fourth of its diameter distant from the Moon's 
western limb." " The evening at my observatory was peculiarly 
favourable, and the telescope bore a power of 500 extremely well. 
Ther. 6i°-3o ; bar. 29"-2o." The existence of so large a telescope 
in so remote a part of the country 70 years ago is interesting, but 
one would like to hear whether other observations made by it are 
recorded. Is there an observation of an occultation of the planet 
previous to August 1824? 

Melplasb Vicarage. Bridporl, Faithfully yours, 

1892, Aug. 10. S. J. JoHNsoir. 
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The naked-eye Visibility of Venus in Sunshine. 

Gentlemen, — 

Having seen Venus in daytime without optical assistance 
during several years past, I determined last October to note in 
what parts of her orbit she was so visible. The following record 
may therefore be interesting in connexion with M. Trouvelot's 
important observations published in the ' Proceedings ' of the 
Astronomical Society of France. In consequence of the planet's 
north declination during the greater part of the period, the obser- 
vations probably represent tbe visibility in our clear skies at any 
time. After superior conjunction in September last, Venus was 
first seen on December 30 as a difficult object, about an hour 
before sunset. She continued to be so until the beginning of 
February. The conjunction with Jupiter on Feb. 6 was unfor- 
tunately obscured by clouds. After this date she was an easy 
object, and during April and May w as readily seen in full sunshine 
by many persons with only roughly approximate knowledge of her 
position. I found no trouble in seeing the planet up to July i , 
generally observing about midday, but for two days previously it 
w-as necessarv to shut out direct sunlight by means of adjoining 
buildings. July 2 and following days were hazy or clouded, or it 
is probable she would have been visible a few days longer. Since 
on July I, when less than 14° from the Sun, Venus was more 
readily seen than on Dec. 30, although her distance from the Sun 
was then upwards of 27°, it is remarkable that M. Trouvelot 
should have found her visible nearer to the Sun at superior than 
at inferior conjunction. I shall continue my watch while vshe is 
west of the Sun. Venus has also been observed with an 8|-in. 
reflector, but no blunting of the cusps has been detected, although 
some of the dark markings have been visible. 

Yours faithfully, 

Paddington, N. S. W., 1892, July 1 1. Waltbb F. Galb. 

A New Variable Star in Norma. 

Gentlemen, — 

Mr. A. R. Bobert-s, of Lovedale, Alice, South Africa, 
informs me that he has discovered a new variable star of short 
period in the southern constellation Norma. The star is Lacaille 
^743, and its position for i88g is E.A. 16** 8°" 5 6% Dec. —57° 36' 4". 
Jt is 6*6 magnitude in the * Uranometria Argentina.* Mr. Roberts 
-finds a variation from 6*5 to 7-2, with a period of 10 days, the 
interval from maximum to minimum being one day longer than 
-that from minimum to maximum, — that is, the increase of light is 
<juicker than the decrease, which is usually the case in these short- 
period variables. The comparison stars used were Lacaille 6827 
i^6'6 mag.) and Stone 8888 (7-2 mag.). The star lies close to Pro- 
fessor Pickering's " zone of short-period variables.'' As this is the 
lirst variable star which has been discovered in this constellation 
its designation will be R Norma?. Yours faithfully, 

Bullysixlarp, Ireland. 1892. Aug. 9. J. E. GoRE. 
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An excellent Lunar Photograph, 

Gentlemen, — 

It may interest some of your readers to hear of the exceH.*^^' 
lence of one of the finest Lick Observatory hiuar photographs, an» ct 
which was taken at a comparatively recent date. The picture t» r^ 
which I refer was taken in the focus of the great telescope on th<p i: 1 
night of October 12, 1891, when the Moon's declination war-ti' 
— 22°. The Moon's age was 10 days 10^ hours, the terminatoi 
being in approximately 35° east longitude. The Astronomica ^^s;? 
Society of tne Pacific has recently been presented with an enlargeo 
positive on glass made from the original negative. In this posi 
tive, which was originally intended for the Columbian ExpoMtion 
the Moon's diameter is about 17 inches. Although my examina 
tion of the positive has only been of a desultory character, 1 hav 
been struck with its superiority over certain very fine silver print 
I possess from photographs made at Mt. Hamilton in Angus 
1888. For instance, in one of these photographs (in which th» 
west wall of Copernicus is on the morning terminator) I can fin* 
with a magnifying- glass no satisfactory trace of the crater Piton 
and it is only with ditficulty that 1 identify the crater west of it: 
The picture of October 12 shows these craters perfectly, in spit— - 
of the fact that they are so much further from the tenninatoi 
and also shows numerous other more difficult craters. 

The most difiicult crater I have picked up in the photograph is 
the second and larger of the two Schmidt maps S.W. of Piazz. 
Smyth. 1 estimated its diameter at two-thirds that of Piton «, h 
comparison with which it presents a very insignificant appearance 
though perfectly shown in its true nature and easily visiblt* 
without any other magnification than the enlargement gives. Al^^ 
interest intr point in connexion with this crater is that in tht^ • 
photograph it is on the S.E. border of a bright streak extendin^^ 
trom Piazzi Smyth towards Aristillus. In Schmidt's map it is 011^ ^ 
the border of a ridge which apparently is identical in position ^^ 
with the bridit streak. ^.» 

Keison's " minute craterlet " Gambart 7 is a conspicuous object, ^ '^ ^ ,^, 
while three smaller craters, which divide the distance between ^^ • |\ 
Gambart C and the east wall of Schrtiter approximately into *^ - 
fourths, are plainly shown. Although the easternmost of these is ^^_*/n 
the smallest, vet it is the one that Neison has selected to show. " ^\ 
Other craters which the photograph shows very well are the _^ 4 

double craters Plato i and l\ also tlie conspicuous crater-pit on the 
floor of Clavius and near the northern wall just west of Neist^n's y. 
The whole formation of Clavius is very well shown, in spit^ of the 
fact that it is carried far towards the Moon's south pole by 
libration. Eaised walls are shown around all but the sixth 
of the great curved chain of ring-plains which stretches across 
Clavius. 

In the plain between Copernicus and Eratosthenes a con- 
siderable number of depressions, in comparison with which 
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iStadius B is very conspicuous, are visible at the first plance, 
although they are more than 24 hours from the terminator. As 
for the photographic representation of Copernicus itself, I am 
more or less familiar ^^ith the principal published drawings of 
Copernicus, and do not think that any of them present such a 
combination of accuracy and detail as this simple but faithful 
reproduction of what could have been seen with a 3-inch refractor 
at the time the photograph was taken. If any drawing rivals this 
photograph, it is Secchi's. But the finest portion of the whole 
photograph is the mountainous region east of Copernicus. Only 
by personal inspection could one properly appreciate it. 1 do not 
consider it worth while to describe the positions of the small 
craters shown in this region, as I have already said enough to 
prove the capabihties of the photograph in that direction, but will 
refer to one on account of its being misplaced in Schmidt's map. 
S.E. of Mayer C a crater is shown at about the same distance 
from C as rf. A line drawn from this crater to the centre of C 
would make an angle of 60° with the line joining C and d^ whereas 
on Schmidt's map the angle is 90°. 

The objects to which I have referred are all objects that can be 
readily seen, and are distinctly shown in their true nature. No 
doubt, by going over the photograph with a magnifying-glass much 
more difficult objects might be found, some of them probably too 
difficult to be seen with a 3-inch refractor except under perfect 
atmospherical conditions, the Moon's illumination, of course, being 
the same. But this brings us to another class of objects which the 
photograph cannot be praised for showing. At the first glance 
Thebit A appears to contain a prominent central peak, but on 
examining Schmidt's great map no such object is shown, yet a 
central peak is shown in Thebit I, It is utterly absurd to 
suppose Schmidt would have passed over such a prominent object 
as the peak in Thebit A must be, if it really exists as shown in the 
photograph, to note so small a one as the peak in Thebit I. It is 
evident that the dark marking in Thebit A, which appears to be 
the shadow of a central peak, must really be some surface-marking 
which the photograph has exaggerated. It is false to suppose that 
a photograph could show an object which casts a shadow better 
than it could be seen with the telescope, for the contrast between 
the black shadow and the illuminated surface of the Moon is not 
so strong in a photograph as in the telescope. On examining the 
photograph closely, a number of rills (an account of which Prof. 
Weinek has given in No. 22 of the 'Publications' of the Astro- 
nomical Society of the Pacific) are apparently seen in Longo- 
montanus. Yet I have not been able to see these with the tele- 
scope and do not believe they have any real existence ; that is, as 
rills. All which is sufficient to prove that we must be cautious in 
our interpretation of the markings shown in lunar photographs. 

Yours truly, 

Berkeley, Califoruia. 1892, Aug. 8. BOGER SpeAGUE. 
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Fine Meteor. 

Gentlkmev, — 

On Aug. 20, at 11** 57*", I observed a fine meteor, about as 
bright as Venus, flash out in Cassiopeia and traverse a path of 
13° from 27° -\-6^° to 27° +76^^. Its motion was not very swift, 
and the path was evidently much foreshortened near a radiant at 
27^ -f-43'^. The meteor left a streak for about half a minute pro- 
jected almost upon the stars e, 48, and 50 Cassiopeiae. While 
watching the gradual decadence of the streak I saw a small meteor 
which had a short path of 5° across y Cassiopeia) and was evidently 
directed from the same radiant as the preceding one. 

This shower in Andromeda is fairly conspicuous in August, 
supplying swift, streak-leaving meteors very similar to the Perseids. 
The radiant maintains its activitv for a considerable time, and I 
have determined its position as follows : -- 



No. 


Date. 


Radiant. 






D. 305.... 


1878 July 27-Aug. I . . 


23' +41° 


7 


meteors. 


D. 321 


1886 August 4-6 .... 


26 -f-42 


6 


»» 


1). 401 ... . 


1877 August 12-16 . . 


22 -1-46 


7 


i» 


D. 4 1 1 ... . 


1884 August 19-2 [ . . 


25 +42 


5 


♦» 


D. 441 ... . 


1879 August 21-25 . . 


24 +42 


9 


i> 



Yours faithfully, 

W. F. Denxino. 



OBSERVATORIES. 

TiiKSE notes on the work of some European observatories are 
extracted from the * Vierteljahrsschrift der AstronomischenGresell- 
schaft.' 

Bambehg. Ernst Jlartwig. — The large heliometer of 184 mm. 
aperture was brought into regular use. It had been used in 1889 
for parallax observations of Victoria and Sappho. With it were 
made during 1891 twenty-one measures of position of the Lunar 
Crater Mosting A ; measures of the equatorial and polar diamet^ers 
of the Sun ; measures of the lunnr diameter in twilight and during 
the eclipses of May 23, Nov. 15, and 1892, May; measures of 
diameter of Mercury during the transit of 189T, May 9 ; observa- 
tions of comets Zona, Wolf, Denning, Swift and Winnecke, S:c. Sec. 

With other refractors observations of variable stars and a few 
occultations were made, besides observations for Prof. Kustner 
(A. N. 126) in connexion with the change in altitude of the pole. 

Baskl. Dr. Ili(j(/enbac7i. — Devoted to students. A balance and 
pendulum seismometer showed disturbances — 

1891, Jan. 20** 4*" 17'° 57*-o Bern- time. 
., flune 7 I 46 55*1 

„ Aug. 2 1 8 45 51-3 



^1 1? 
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Berlin. Foerster. — With the transit 1930 observations in R.A. 
and 1760 in N.P.D. were n)ade. With the 9-inch equatorial a 
number of measures of double stars were made by Herren Knorre 
and See. The observations of the partial solar eclipse of 1891, 
June 6, and of the total lunar eclipse of 1891, Nov. 15, are 
published in * Astronomische Xachrichten.' 

Bonn. Kusfner. — Dr. Kiistner, who was transit-observer at 
Berlin, succeeded Prof. Deichmiiller on 1891, Oct. i. Observation 
of zone-stars -I-40 to 50 with the transit was completed by the 
end of the year. Already the press copy for 15,000 stars of the 
great catalogue is complete, and the work is being pushed forward. 

Breslau. J, G. Galle. — This observatory celebrated its looth 
anniversary in 1891. Time-service and meteorological obser- 
vations. 

Budapest. Konkohj, — Very little astronomical work was done 
here in 1891. 

Dresden. Dr. B. von Eiu/elhardt. — Micrometric measures of 
Bradley stars with a 12-inch Grubb equatorial. Observations of 
nebuho, Comets 1890 II. (Brooks), 1891 I., 1891 V.; small planet 
Diana. Transit of Mercury on May 9 and total lunar eclipses of 
May 23 and November 16. 

Di'ssELDORF. lloh. Lxither. — Observations of minor planets and 
appertaining computations. 7-inch equatorial. 

(tkneva. R. Gaufier. — Col. Emile Gautier died on Feb. 24, and 
was succeeded in the directorship by his son. Great preparations 
were made to observe the transit of Mercury, the two lunar and 
one solar eclipse, but it unfortunately either rained or was clouded 
during each phenomenon. Time-determinations were made as 
usual with the small transit. With the lo-inch equatorial a 
number of observations of Comets 1890 II. and 1891 II. were 
made. Comet Winnecke was searched for in vain. Many evenings 
were devoted to the study of Saturn and Jupiter. The electric 
installation has been completed throughout the observatory. One 
marine and 398 pocket-chroiiometers were tested. Meteorological 
observations. 

GoTTiNGEN. W. ScTiur. — Triangulation of Prtesepe with the 
6-inch heliometer practically completed ; a number of measures 
of the Sun's equatorial and polar diameters ; measures for parallax 
of /3 Orion (Ast. Nach. 127) and also of \//' Aurigae and 70 Ophi- 
uchi ; special measures of the Pleiades for Dr. de Ball and in 
Perseus for Dr. II. Struve ; determinations of position of Comets 
Wolfe, Encke, and Barnard-Denning. Measures of Jupiter, 
Saturn, and Uranus, and a number of miscellaneous objects. 
Kegular meridian observations. Observations of Lunar surface. 

GoTHA. Paul Harzer. — Exclusively for students. 

Hamburg. G. Rurnker, — An interesting list of what may be 
termed working nights is given, viz.: — January 10, February 12, 
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March 15, April 14, May 22, Jinio 15, July 15, August 19, Sep- 
tember 22, ()ctol)er 23, November 15, and December 16. 

A large number of the fainter comparison stars were observed 
with the meridian circle. Meteorological observations. Hating of 
chronometers for the Grerman navy. 

JIeidet.beug. Max Wolf. — Possesses a 162-mm. equatorial. 
Photometric researches ; photography of nebula^ and double stars ; 
searching for small planets by photography (small ])lanet no. ^2^ 
was found in this way); observations of meteors and comets. 

In the course of the year 137 plates were exposed. The number 
of photographic nights in 1891 wns January 10, Feb. 13, March 3, 
April 3, May 4, June 4, July 6, August 7, September 13, October 6, 
November 3, December 10; while the number of observation 
nights was half as many again. Time-service. 

Keren Y. Eufjen v. Goihard. — The greater part of the year was 
occupied in tlie installation of numerous instruments ; but tim 
was found for spectroscopic researches and for continuing th^ 
photographic work of nebula3 and stars. The photographs espe 
cially mentioned are of G. C. no. 512 521, 1179, 1227, 4403,4447, 
4532, and a and y Cygni. 

Jena. Otto Knojyf. — A new equatorial, 20-cm. objective and 
3 metres focal length, has been set up and is found to be satis- 
factory. The transit of Mercury, the total eclipse of June 6, and 
the lunar eclipses of May 23 and Nov. 15 were observed with it 
(Ast. Nach. 127, 128). With the smaller refractor Comets 
1891 TI. and III. were observed. Variable star-observations. 
Time-service. Meteorology. 

Kalocsa. J. Femji. — The Sun was completely examined, on 
157 days and partially on 40 days, for prominences. In all 1387 
prominences of at least 20" were observed. On 256 days the 
Sun's surface was examined for spots and facula?, and 310 drawings 
by projection made. Only on 3 days was the Sun free from spots. 
Meteorological observations. 

Kiel. A. Krueger, — " Die Centralstelle fiir Astrononiische 
Telegramme." The refractor, 216 mm., has been used very largely 
for spectroscopic and photometric work, to the exclusion of position 
observations of comets. 

KuNiosuERG. C, F. ir. Peters. — Transit work. Measures of 
Struve's wide doubles. Annual parallax of stars. Lunar obser- 
vations. Observations of Comets Wolf and Barnard-Denning. 

KuemsmCnstee. C. Wagnei'. — The weather in 1891 was even 
more unfavourable for observation than in 1890, only 59 nights 
being available. Positions of the following were obtained with a 
6-inch equatorial : — Hebe and Comets Barnard-Denning, Wolf 
1 89 1 II., Encke 1891 III., Tem pel-Swift 189 1 V. There were 
210 days on which spots were observed on the Sun and 17 days 
when the surface was free from spots, the maximum number of 
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spots being in July. Time-Bervice and meteorological observa- 
tions. 

Leipzig. //. Brans, — Parallax measures of stars with large 
proper motion ; measures of Jupiter and Saturn ; transit of Mer- 
cury on May 9. Total lunar eclipse Nov. 15 ; transit work zone 
-h 10° to -f- 15°. Time-service. Meteorological observations. 

Lund. Folke Enf/strom, — Some 24,334 zone-observations are in 
course of publication. Three vols, have already appeared. 

Milan. Schicqyarellu — The 18-inch used for measurement of 
double stars. Preparing for a catalogue of 11 00 stars, zone —2° 
to -f-6°, observed 1860-1872. Time-service and magnetic obser- 
vations. 

Mt'NCTLEN, H, Seelif/er, — A new transit-circle, 6-inch aperture 
and 6-feet focal length, was mounted in July, and naturally much 
time has been occupied in determining instrumental constants &c., 
regular work beginning in November. With the 10^ -inch refrac- 
tor Dr. Bauschinger has measured Saturn and observed Comets 
1890 II. (Brooks), 1 89 1 1. (Barnard-Denning), and 1891 II. 
(Wolf). kSoine time has been spent in investigating personal 
equation dependent on the magnitude of stars. Meteorological 
observations. 

O Gyalla. (Ungarn). Konlcoly, — Great part of the Director's 
time occupied in reorganizing the meteorological service. Sun 
observations on 175 days, being free from spots on 13 days. 
Maximum number in 8eptember. Meteors. Determination of 
longitude. Thirteen drawings of Jupiter with the Merz refractor, 
254 mm. aperture. A few spectroscopic observations and some 
photographic experiments. 

Potsdam. Voyel, — The work on the motion of stars in the line 
of sight has already been pubhshed in the * Monthly Notices ' and 
the Ast. Nach. The 11 -inch refractor has been used to observe 
the larger planets as well as comets and nebulaB. Photometric 
measures of 144 fundamental stars for the photometric Durch- 
musterung. Dr. Lohse has taken 50 photographs of the Sun. 
Dr. Spiirer has examined the Sun on 278 days, and since April has 
not found one day on wliich the Sun was free from spots. The 
photographic refractor has been used for odd work. A mass of 
work on star-clusters, parallax of 61 Cygni, and photometric- 
photograph experiments. Meteorological work. 

Prague (University). Weinek, — Drawings of Lunar surface. 
Determination of latitude by the Talcott-Horrebow method* In 
all 1 06 1 pairs of stars on 91 nights. iBesults in Ast. Nach. 3055. 
Good observation of transit of Mercury on May 10. No occulta- 
tion could be observed during the total lunar eclipse of November 
15, but the times of the shadow on the different lunar formations 
were noted. Observations of Jupiter's satellites. Time-service. 
Meteorological and magnetic observations* 

TOL. XV. 2 F 
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Prague. Safarik. — The worst observing weather since 1875 ; 
there were 157 rainy days and 37 cloudy. Altogether Prof. Safarik 
had only 96 observing days, and part of this time he was unwell. 
A break in the clouds permitted a few observations during the 
lunar eclipse of November 15. Measure of Titan's diameter gave 
o"'35. Observations of 124 Variable Stars. 

Steassbueg. E, Becker, — The 18-inch refractor was employed 
in determining the positions of Comets Zona, Spitaler 1 890 II., 
Barnard-Denning, Wolf, Encke, and Tempel-Swift, also of nebula 
and comparison stars. Regular observations from a working cata- 
logue of stars and of the Sun and larger planets were made with, 
the transit-circle. The total solar eclipse of June 6 was observed... 
and a number of observations for determining the variation of lati — 
tude were made, beginning in 1891, May, and ending 1892, March — 
A large number of pairs of stars were observed each night, and their 
results show a steady increase in the altitude of the pole from May^ 
to September, after which it decreased again to the end of th 
series. 

Upsala. Duller, — Variable stars with 6-inch refractor. Time 
service. 

ZuEicn. Rudolf Wolf, — Sun examined on 320 days, and founds 
free from spots on 18 of these. Observations for determining 
variation of latitude. Time-service. 



PUBLICATIONS. 

Double Staes *. — Prof. Asaph HalFs double-star observations 
made at the Washington Observatory with the 26-inch equatorial 
during the period 1880-1891 have all been collected and printed 
together as Appendix I. of the Washington Observations, 1888. 
It is scarcely necessary to say much concerning the excellence of 
the measures themselves ; but we cannot allow the opportunity to 
pass of congratulating Prof. Hall on the production of a double- 
star catalogue containing measures of those interesting couples 
which have been so much neglected. The stars observed by every 
double-star observer have received just the amount of attention 
required and no more. It was quite a treat to enter the measures 
as star after star we found was just the one wanted. We are also 
inclined to say with Prof. Hall, *' The formulse and corrections for 
Personal Equation of observations seem to me of doubtful utility, 
and a better way is to compare the measurements of the same 
star with different observers." On page 25 the position-angle of 
S 158 should be 255°-3, and on page E 53 the distance of S 677 
should be i"*6i. There are altogether 950 stars observed. 

* Washington Observations, Appendix I. Observations of Double Stars 
made at the United States Naval Owervatory. — Part Second, 1 880-1891. By 
Asaph Hall. 
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NOTES. 

We print the following interesting letters from the ' Times ' : — 

" A Much-neglected Asteonomeb. 
*' To the Editor of the ' Times: 

" Sib, — As the proposal to erect a memorial in the Westminster 
(Jhapter-house to a distinguished American has been received with 
favour, may I venture to call attention to a notable but much- 
neglected Englishman? In looking over the parish register of 
burials of Burstow not many days ago I discovered the fol- 
lowing : — 

1719. 

" * Buried Jan. ye 12th The Kevd. Mr. John Flamsteed, Bector 
of this Parish.' 

*' John Flamsteed, the first Astronomer Boyal (which position 
he occupied for 43 years), made the earliest reliable catalogue of 
the fixed stars, described by his biographer, Francis Baily, more 
than a century afterwards, as * one of the proudest productions of 
the Hoyal Observatory at Green\nch/ A most careful scientific 
<)b.ser\'er, he supplied his distinguished contemporary. Sir Isaac 
Newton, with data for the illustration and verification of the 
Newtonian lunar theory. Between the years 1676 and 1689 
Flamsteed made and recorded 20,000 observations of the stars, 
which he subsequently greatly increased, and he is allowed to be 
the founder of modern practical astronomy. Flamsteed made his 
0^11 instruments at a cost of £2000, and paid his own assistants. 
His official salary at G-reenwich was £100 a year, which he sup- 
plemented by teaching. Sir Isaac Newton has a splendid monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey ; Flamsteed is without a memorial of 
any kind, either at Denby, near Derby, where he was born, or in 
the parish church of -Burstow, Surrey, in the chancel of which his 
remains were deposited 173 years ago. It is proposed to remove 
the reproach by the erection of a suitable memorial window, with 
an appropriate tablet. Burstow is a large, thinly-populated rural 
parish, without town or village, though there are small scattered 
hamlets. Whether there are any astronomers living amongst us 
willing to co-operate in the project I know not, but some readers 
of the ' Times,^ students of the starry realms, may be not unwilling 
to acknowledge indebtedness to Flamsteed in this way for his 
important astronomical researches. These researches were carried 
on with unparalleled ardour under great physical infirmities, until 
within a few days of his death. In reply to a recent letter on the 
subject, Mr. W. H. M. Christie, Astronomer Royal, writing from 
the Royal Observatory (also known as Flamsteed-house), Green- 
wich, August 10, says: — 'It is strange that there should be no 
memorial of him (Flamsteed) in the church : I heartily concur in 
your proposal ; ' and the Astronomer Royal for Ireland, Sir Robert 
Ball, writes : — * You have rightly surmised that your proposal has 
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my hearty sympathy, and if a subscription is got up my mite shall 
not be wanting/ 

"John Flamsteed's portrait was painted by Gibson in 171 2, 
but 1 have been unable to learn if it is still in existence. 

" Yours faithfully, 

' Rede Hall, Bur8tow-by-Horle>', " WiLLIAM Tebb." 

" Surrey, Aug. 19." 

" 81B, — I may inform ytmr correspondent, Mr. Tebb, that the 
original portrait of John Flamsteed, by T. Gibson, an engraving 
of which forms the frontispiece to his * Historia Coelestis Britan- 
nica * (edition of 1725), is in the gallery of the Koyal Society at 
Burlington House. It was presented to the Society by Mr. Jolm 
Belchier, F.K.S., who bequeathed to the Greenwich Observatory 
in 1785 a terra-cotta bust of Sir Isaac Ne\^ton, and from the 
terms of this bequest it would appear that the Flamsteed portrait 
had already been given by him to its present holders. The exact 
date of the gift, however, is not known. 

" Your obedient servant, 

-August 22." ''T. E. J." 

Comet Notks. — Swift's Comet may still be faintly seen with 
moderately sized instruments. The following ephemeris is by 
F. T. Archenhold, and is for Berlin Midnight : — 



Sept. 







R.A. 


N. Decl. 




h 


m 8 


1 


I . . 





41 24 


52 38 


5-- 




36 22 


52 17 


9.. 




31 8 


51 49 


13-. 




25 50 


51 M 


17.. 




20 z:^ 


50 32 



Sept. 



Oct. 





R.A. 

h m a 


N. Decl. 




21 . . 

25 •• 


15 24 
10 28 


49 45 

48 52 


29 .. 

3 •• 


5 52 

1 36 


47 53 
46 50 


7 .. 


23 57 42 


45 40 



The brightness is steadily diminishing from 0*08 (compared 
\nth that at discovery) on Sept. 3 to 0*05 on Oct. 5. 



The following ephemeris of 
Schorr : — 

N.Decl. 



Denning's Comet is by Heir 



Sept. 



5. 

9- 

^3- 



h 
6 



R.A. 
m 8 

26 21 

27 20 

27 57 



o , 

22 51 

21 35 

20 16 



N. Decl. 



Sept. 17 

21 



B.A. 

h m 8 

6 28 TO 16 55 

27 57 17 31 



o 
18 



Nova Aubig^. — Mr. Espin calls att-ention to the increase in 
brightness of Nova Aurigae. On Aug. 21 it was examined at 
Wolsingham Observatory, and was found to be 9*2. Its spectrum 
was monochromatic with one intense line (500 ?). 



Ebratum. — No. 191, p. 318, line 24, for Wollatan 
WoUaton. 
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A Fifth SateUite to Jupiter, 

The ' StanJard ' of September 13 had the following telegram 
from New York : — 

'• Professor Holden announces that the Lick telescope has 
reveah^d the existence of a fifth satellite to Jupiter, with a period 
of twelve hour? t!iirty-six minutes ; its distance from the centre 
of the planet is one hundred and twelve thousand four hundred 
miles, and its light compares with that of a star of the thirteenth 
magnitude.'' 

Later telegrams inform us that Professor Barnard made the 
discovery and places the period at 17 horn's 36 minutes. 

From the telei^ram in the Ast. jS'ach. ^116, the announcement 
\^ as dated Sept. 9, so that more than a fortnight has elapsed and 
no more information than this has been given on such an impor- 
tant discovery — not the shghtest indication of its place in its orbit 
so that it could be observed elsewhere at its elongation without 
wa^teoftime; we suppose that some explanation can be given 
why this necessary information has been withheld or at any rat^ 
has not appeared. In the meantime we must ofPer our hearty con- 
gratulations to the discoverer. Jupiter has been so much observed 
with large telescopes for so many years that it seems hardly 
possible that a satellite even as faint as a thirteenth magnitude star 
should have escaped : the honour due to Professor Barnard is 
therefore greater for his having found what so many have hitherto 
failed to see. 

Mr. Preeman points out that the distance and the period are 
inconsistent; on this matter, as on the other, further information 
may throw some light. 
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Some Lonyiiude Trips, 

The attention of the Astronomer Koyal has recently been directed 
bv several independent external agencies to some fundamental longi- 
tudes. The late General Perrier in 1887 conuuunicated with him on 
the question of a re-determination of the longitude Paris — G reenw ich, 
tor which there seemed to be two good reasons : first, that previous 
determinations were in several wavs unsatisfactory, and, secondlv, 
that the near completion of tjie geodetic survey of France suggested 
the present time as fitting for the more accurate connection of two 
fundamental points of the French and English surveys. Again, 
Dr. Otto 8truve, on resigning the Directorship of the Pnlkowa 
Ob^er^atorv, declared it to be almost his last ofticial wish tliat the 
longitude of Valentia, the western terminal point of the great arc 
of longitude extending eastwards to the Ural Mountains, might be 
re-determined for confirmation or correction of the adopted result. 
And, thirdly, negotiations for determinations of Transatlantic 
longitudes came almost simultaneously from JNlontreal and Iroin 
AVashingtou ; and no doubt the adoption of Ntjindard Time in 
America was partly res])onsible for both suggestions. 

AVith the small staff of the Greenwich Observatory and the 
heavy regular work the Astronomer Koyal has found considerable 
difficulty in complying with these requests ; but every efTort has 
b:^en made to do so. The longitude of Paris was determined in 
1888 by a pair of English and a pair of French observers in- 
dependently. A curious discrepancy between the results obtaint d 
by the two pairs necessitated a re-determination in the pn^sent 
year, and not only doubled the work, but caused considerable 
troul)le in discussion. Meanwhile in 1889 a triangle had l)etii 
completed by the determination of the longitude Green\\ich — 
Dunkerque by one English and one French observer. jS'ext it was 
found that two or three birds might be kilh^d \^ith some possible 
sa\ ing of ammunition by choosing Montreal of the two Trans- 
atlantic JStations and deferring Washington for the present ; for 
the Commercial Cable Company's cables, which had been generously^ 
offered by them for this purpose, came ashore at AVaterNille nea :^^ 
A'alentia, and the occupation of this station by an observer \\ oulc^ 
not only facilitate the transmission of signals but would inci — 
dentally determine the longitude of A'alentia : and the idea \Aa==^ 
extended to Canso, the A ova Scotian terminus of the cal^le, j^c:^ 
that four stations were occupied throughout these operations,- 
Greenwich, AV^aterville, Canso, and Montreal, and all their relativ 
longitudes have fx*en determined. The operations were divided^ 
into two parts of about a month each — the first part occupying^ 
roughly 1892 April 15-Alay 25, during which there was no change ^ 
of observers across the Atlantic ; and the second part 1892 Aug. 1 5- - 
September 20, for which an observer from each side crossed the 
Atlantic. The present year has thus been a very busy one for the 
Greenwich staff. 
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It has been my fortunate lot to take part in all these operations, 
and possibly the following rather rambling notes may have some 
interest for others. 

The operations of 1888 and 1889 are rather too far back to 
dwell ou at any length, though some of the incidents have not 
lost their vividness in mv memory. For instance, there was the 
discovery at an early stage of the Paris operations that something 
had gone wrong with my transit instrumrnt. We had had a 
week's bad weather to commence with, and this was the first fine 
day ; and to find the collimation, which had been steady enough 
tlirough the bad weather, now ** unstable a.s water,'* was a little 
trying. It was some time before I found out that the object-glass 
was loose and devised a method of tightening it by poking cotton- 
\\ ool with a quill toothpick between the outer lens and the ring 
holding it down. I do not make any claim to have forestalled Mr. 
Brashear in discovering the astronomical importance of the quill 
toothpick, for his use of it to clean the jaws of Sk slit is more 
harmonious and of more general application ; but this temporary 
expedient for holding the object-glass was quite successful — which 
is more than can be said for several methods afterwards tried. I 
much doubt whether opticians have yet given sufficient attention 
to the proper mounting of object-glasses for different purposes. 
For instruments of precision both lenses must be held very tightly 
without distortion, which is of course a difficult but not an in- 
soluble problem. For equatorials the holding tightly is not quite 
so important, but I remember wishing that the mounting could be 
made water-tight. It was on the 1886 eclipse expedition in 
Grenada, and after a night of tropical rain I found that in spite of 
all the protection available for the equatorial (including my 
mackintosh gaiters) water had got in between the lenses of the 
object-glass. 

Jiut (xrenada is a long way from Paris — further even than 
Montsouris, which was the actual station for longitude operations 
and of which many Parisians have never heard. Away south past 
the Quartier Latin, and close to the fort i Heat ions, the French 
Service Geographique de PArmee has established its little Obser- 
vatory. The station is thus so far Paris that it is just inside 
the city walls, but is a " far cry " from the Paris of the English 
visitor. In the Pare de Montsouris, where on fete days there is 
high revelry, is a collection of buildings, including a meteorological 
observatory, an educational astronomical observatory, and the 
small meridian observatory where our observations were made, 

Avhich is a transit building with three rooms, one for calculations, 

telegraphing, &c., and the other two equipped as transit rooms. 

The French observer was in one and the English observer in the 

other. 

On fine nights when all went well the work was simple and 

pleasant. Each observer busily recorded transits and read levels. 

interrupting only to exchange signals with one or other of the 

2g2 
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observers at Greenwich, vhich took a few minutes on three occz>-::><z)cca 
sions during the night. But there were times when day follow -^.•-^Dwei 
day without a break in the clouds, and hours of weary waiting t'±: -j^ fo 
a chance of the sky clearing must be endured. One day when .cn -^en i\ 
bad been raining steadily since noon, I went to the theatre, aw"^^i and 
enjoyed the first act immensely ; but on looking out I founfc^ ^ wid a 
cloudless sky and thus had an opportunity of stimulating the Par -^i'^^ari.s 
Jehu to a mad gallop against time for the five miles to Montsouriir-rm: iria : 
I have not preserved the exact figures of the record, but I remcK: --iz^ em- 
ber it \\as under the hour, although the sky had had time ^ to 
become quite cloudy. 1 did not again venture to the theatre, btzJ' hut 
we became so far callous in time as to light a fire in the outer roc=» ^zdow 
on rather hopeless nights ; and towards the end of the series, t :^ the 
English and French observers might sometimes have been fou -«- ^md 
playing ecarie, with a soldier on the watch to report any chan^:" '«ii;e 
in the weather. We had perhaps chosen rather a bad time oii 
year for the observations. We began on September 23 and cE"::^ did 
not finish till November 15. In the folloN^nng year the longitude ^ ^^ 
Dunkerque was determined in June and July, with much greatuS^ ter 
celerity. But we have found in the present year that these mont Mniii 
are not alwavs fine, and even if one were at libertv to choose tL ^^^^^^ 
time of year for such operations, it seems doubtful whether a*: -^"X 
sensible advantage could be gained, so long as the English clima^^^^^^' 
is concerned. 

Dunkerque is an important point in the French Survey for t\*^^^^^^^ 
reasons : it is practically the northernmost point of France, and tKl ' "*^ 
surrounding country is flat enough for the measurement of a bas^--^^*^' 
line. I'he Ihitness is of course part of the same flatness whic^ ^' 
t he Dutchman revels in ; and nowhere does it impress one more tha^^^^ *'^^^ 
on the heaeh, \\liere tiiere are miles and miles of fiat sand ? Soii^:^^ -^^^"^ 
hundred vards from the water's ed*ie is a line of sandhills, counf^ ^ \ ' 
less bunkers in a continuous series such as mi^ht occur to ae:olfc^ '^J!^ 
in a bad ni<^htmare. A man mav walk on the fiat sandv beach be» ^.^J»^ 
t ween tiie sea and the sandhills right into Belmum without an «^ ^^, • 

'^ ^t \*\V 

incident to speak of. In August there come troops of holida^-^^^ ^ V; , 
makers, with children, who use the sand to the best advantaq;^^ -*''^ "T , 
when the wind does not blow it about too much ; for it is as wind -^^ ^ 
at Dunkertiue as it is at Sandwich. 

In .luiie the holidav makers had not vet arrived, and existenc*''^ ^^ , . 
was of the tranquillest. 1 had some hours of very profitable »- *^ 1 
amusement watchin": the jx'cheurs a la sonnette, who make thtP*^^ 
fish ring the bell when he is liooked ; and 1 marvelled that oui*^ ^^ _• j 
Thames anglers have not yet in some such way managed to avoitL-> *" * ^ 
the tedium of watching the fioat and secured an undivided atten — ^^ 
tion for the bottled beer. , 

The observing station at Dunkerque (or rather at Rosendael- — '\^^^ 
les-Dunkerque) is on sandhills rather further inland. The soldiers 
whd guard it and assist the observers were camped in tents all 
round it, and looked comfortable enough on fine days to make 
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one rather envious. The officers of the iService Geographique 
can of course get the pick of the army to assist them, and it is 
considered a great privilege to be told off for duty at Montsouris, 
or Diinkerque or elsewhere in France, or even in the less attrac- 
tive Algeria, where these officers have in recent years done so 
inuL^h good but arduous work. 

With the actual observations for the longitude all went well. 

An interesting point arose in connection with the transit work, 

which ultimately resolved itself iuto a question of illumination of 

the wires. These were of sensible thickness and diffused daylight 

did not show them in the same place as the illumination by 

annular reflector at night, which suggested that the latter might be 

throwing the light on one side, as was found to be the case. 

While investigating this matter the general question of the proper 

method of using an annular reflector presented itself. In the 

ordinary course a beam of light diverges from a lens in one pivot 

to the reflector ; but the brightest part of this cone of rays is 

generally in the centre and is lost through the hole in the reflector. 

The ring is only illuminated by the faint outer portions and thus 

a much brighter lamp is required for a given illumination of the 

tield than would be necessarv if the lii^ht could be used more 

economically. The chief reason for being sparing with the light 

is that a larger lamp is more likely to produce heating effects ; and 

with the electric light this is not so much the case. But with 

the old oil lamp, especially when this is made small for the above 

reason, and the reflector is perhaps rather in need of regilding, 

there is a temptation to get a better illumination by throwing the 

beam obliquely into the pivot, so that the bright central portion 

falls on a small part only of the reflector, which often gives more 

light in the field than the whole ring illuminated symu^etrically ; 

and then the wires are shown slightly out of their proper place 

and a small error is introduced. When the wires are thin the 

error is verv small, but in the determination of fundamental Ion- 

^itudes there are many similar points of minute detail which must 

be considered. H. H. Tue.neii. 

[To be continued.] 



The Nova of 1892. 

TuE astronomical event of the vear is admittedly the arrival of a 
message from a distant region in the Milky AVay, and delivered 
on a postcard at the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, on the ist of 
I'ebruary. From thence the news spread rapidly over the northern 
hemisphere of the world; and every available instrument has been 
iem ployed upon the scrutiny of the new spot of light near /3 Tauri, 
to decipher its meaning before it faded away. 

The history of its discovery is too well known to bear repetition, 
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and probably all tbe information toiuhing its origin, collected «t 

tlie best-equipped observatories, has lx*en gathered together l:>v 
])r. Huggins, and given to us in the 'Fortnightly Keview' dFc^r 
June last. Briefly the items of our knosUedsje are: — i. T ^ftn«t 
whatever the nature of the catastrophe may have been, the dt^ ^^'O- 
lopment of heat was very rapid, and probably very great even in 
stellar computation. The star had made no impression on ^^ ax 
Wolf's plate exposed to that region on the 8th of December l^^.**t» 
and two days later it left its mark upon the Harvard College ])1 ^te 
of the loth as a star of the 5th magnitude. The earlier pF ^ite 
showed stars to the nth maijnitude. 80 that the heat was gr— ^at 
enough to raise the light-intensity of the unknown star fL»l'y 
6 maijnitudes within two davs. The distance, however, is want :»-ng 
to enable us to gauge the magnitude of the conflagration ; but^ '^^ 
position amongst the crowded stars of the Milky Way, where ^'' 
the ** Xovas " have l)een found, makes it probable that it mr^a*^ 
beyond that of a measurable ])arallax ; and Miss Gierke has gi^»^^'^ 
us the estimate, on this supposition, of one hundredfold of <^^^ ^ 
own 8un*s heat. 2. The light-intensity oscillated considera ^^^v 
before the steady decline set in, which ended in all but conipl^^^^ 
extinction about the beginning of April. 3. The spectrum 
on the whole of the solar chromospherie type; its lines were v 
bright and wide, and many of them had dark companions on th 
more refrangible sides ; and, further, the wide lines were stri 
with finer ones which were subject to considerable chan 
4. The origin of the spectrum had a double motion in oppos 
directions at the astonishing relative velocity of between 500 a 
600 miles in the second, as indicated by the separation of 1 ^'^ 
bright and dark lines. 5. This relative velocity remained prac^ 
cally unchanged during our six or seven weeks of observatic::::^^^^^^^* 
All these facts have to be considered in dealing with any answ — ^^^ 
to the question : What was the nature of the celestial catastrophe 
Authorities are generally agreed that the double spectrum, 
bright and dark lines, must be attributed to separate sources, 
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two stars moving in opposite directions along our line of sigh -^^^* !• 
and that the short-lived splendour of the pair is the denial _^ 

direct collision between the two masses. The enormous h 



(»nergy developed is in keeping with the wonderful velocities » . 

the bodies; but the rapid cooling is inconsistent with any grec-^^^^*' \c 
masses in collision. A meteor Hashing in the sky is the glory <^ _ . 
a moment; its velocity is great, but its mass is a speck; all if ^-^lY, 
motion is converted into heat, held for the moment in its feebL "^ , \ 
grasp, and quickly lost to the pressing throng around it. But th<^^ 
difficulty is not here. Partially arrested motion would be enough ' 
to meet the case. And indeed, dealing as we must do with ove -• 
500 miles a second of relative motion, it is no great addition t^ ^^j 
our astonishment to suppose the pair to have already spent an odc:^ i 
hundred miles of their speed in developing heat enough to sigiia ^ 
the remainder. A s\a arm of meteors rushing from us through saC^ 
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advancing gaseous mass would suit our problem admirably, if only 
the displacements ot* the bright and dark bands were reversed. 
This is the obstruction that bars the way to most explanations 
which would otherwise commend themselves : the lines are shifted 
the wron<^ wav. 

On this account we are apparently forced to admit the presence 
of two stars in the spot of light known as the Nova, one of them 
with an atmosphere of intensely incandescent gases giving the 
bright line radiations and flying from us ; the other with a cooler 
atmosphere absorbing its inner radiations and rushing at us with 
an equally headlong speed. Each must have derived its excess of 
heat either from partial loss of kinetic energy, or, as in the Wilsing 
hypothesis, from the pent-up energy liberated in the stars them- 
selves by their upset of equilibrium at the swing past of the pair. 
This latter hypothesis, as shown by Dr. Huggins, suits the tem- 
porary brilliancy of the Nova, both in the suddenness of its 
development and in its short duration, better perhaps than any 
other. But the high velocities, together with their constancy 
during the six or seven weeks of waning light, offer almost in- 
superable difficulty in the way of assent to the double-star cause. 
To account for these we are obliged to suppose that the velocities 
of the two masses are little influenced by their mutual gravitation; 
that they are in fact a pair of that class of stars, of which only a 
half-dozen are known to us, called " runaways " — having high 
velocities uncontrolled apparently by gravitation. Now to pass 
over one's own incredulity in such unaccountable velocities, that 
two of them should be found in the same telescopic field, and both 
moving in our line of sight, would not be too surprising if there 
were many such runaway stars ; but it passes belief that, amongst 
so few in all, two should be found on the same path. 

Again, the development of heat required for the transient 
splendour of the star is at the lowest estimate very great ; and 
practically all of this belongs to the bright line star: for the 
continuous spectrum was feeble, and must be divided between the 
two stars. We have, therefore, to admit enormotis heating 
effect at the rush-past, not mutual, but one-sided, one of the pair 
raised to an intense glow, the other comparatively undisturbed. 
And we have in addition the extraordinary coincidence of the 
spectrum of the one being, so to speak, the shadow of the other 
without a common cause. 

These considerations naturally throw us back upon a single 
star hypothesis to look again for some possibility of attributing 
the apparently double spectrum to a common origin. This was 
the thought suggested at the first examination of the photo- 
graphed spectrum at Stonyhurst College. It seemed to be its 
own evidence of the unity of the light-source ; and it claimed 
more attention when the spectrum was mapped and had been 
carefully studied. The details of this study are given in full in a 
paper communicated to the R. A. S. in May last, to be published 
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in the Memoirs. And the sort of disturbance, suggested in tli^ 
paper to account for the spectrum, may be described more fully^ 
here. A spectral line may be widened by the rotiry motion oF 
the origin in a plane or planes not greatly inclined to our sight- 
line ; for every degree of displacement between two maxima o^ 
opposite signs would be given by the foreshortened velocities in 
the circular motion ; and tbe true position of the line's wave- 
length would be the middle of its width, if the star were stationary 
with reference to Earth. It is only necessary, therefore, to con- 
sider the conditions under which the blue-side shift of the Xova's 
lines should present the absorption effect, while the red-side parts 
show unclouded radiation. A great cyclonic storm of heated gases 
would produce this double effect, if the heated gases were rushing 
towards us in the lower depths of the atmosphere, trending 
upwards, and returning over the stellar limb. In the lowt^r 
positions the advancing outrush would be screened by a great 
depth of absorbing atmosphere, while as a high retreating current 
its radiation would be along a clear line to our spectroscopes. 

Disturbances of this nature account satisfactorily for the com- 
plicated spectrum of the Nova, if they can be accepted as physically 
possible. Tht? high velocity presents no formidable objection, 
when compared with the recorded velocities of similar rushes on 
the surface of our own much smaller Sun. Father Fenvi, of the 
Kalocsa Observatory, has recently noted 500 kilometres per second 
tot^l velocity of a solar prominence eruption. And our very 
limited knowledge of these disturbances forbids a verdict of 
impossibility against either the long duration of our supposed 
cyclonic etorm, or the maintenance of its high velocity throughout- 
the cooling process of its rushing gavses. The cause of the out- 
burst might still be the tidal upset of equilibrium advocated b\' 
Dr. Huggins, but without the inconvenient postulate of thechanci "*_ ^ 
meeting of two runaway stars. The pair might be a long perio(^^-^ 
double ; they might be crossing our line of sight at any angle z. "^ 

and they might be moving ^ith any velocity. 

This interpretation of the spectrum of the Nova is its own^^*" ^^ 
reading on the Stonyhurst photographs, inasmucb as the^^ -* ^^ 
marginal separations of the bright and dark parts of the hydrogen^^^^ '^'^. 
broad lines at F, (x, and li are the only similar positions in earh ^ 
that give the correct wave-length intervals F-(t' and G'-li : in 
other words, the true positions of these lines are those which are 
common to both the bright and the dark parts. 

It is true that the photographs are too small to warrant much 
confidence in the conclusion ; but their evidence for it is too ^^) 
striking to be overlooked. On the other hand, it is not confirmed 
by the Potsdam photographs. On these the intervals F-G' and 
iy-h are apparently correct when measured from centre to centre 
of the wide bright lines ; but F is only feebly impressed upon the 
plates. A stronger witness against us is |)erhaps Professor 
Young's observation of the hydrogen lines, in the longer speetruui 
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given by his grating of 20,000 lines to the inch. By this it 
appears ** that the lines were diffuse, like C and F from hydrogen 
under pressure ; but the shading was sensibly symmetrical each 
way from the luiddle of the line '' *. 

This is strong evidence for the centres of the bright lines being 
the true positions of their wave-lengths, and, consequently, for the 
separate origin of the dark lines. Walteu Sidgueaves. 

StonyhuMt Observatory, Lancashire, 



Luminous Night Clouds, 

We have received from Professor Foerster and Herr O . Jesse, of 
the Berlin Eoyal Observatory, a pamphlet on luminous night 
clouds, and inviting the co-operation of astronomers and others in 
making the necessary observations. According to the authors the 
phenomenon lias been very noticeable from 1885 until the present 
time ; it is now diminishing in intensity and in two years' time will 
jiearly have disappeared, but within those two years there will be 
abundant opportunity for observations of great value. The phe- 
iionienon is that of cirrus clouds showing bright against the 
twilight sky. These appear in the latitude of Berlin from May 23 to 
^August 1 1 ; in the first few years since 1885 before midnight, but at 
present generally after midnight. Photographs taken simultaneously 
lit different points around Berlin show that the clouds are no less 
than 82 kilometres high, so that they receive the 8un's light long 
nfter sunset, but become invisible as soon as they fall within the 
shadow of the Earth. In the morning the phenomenon commences 
shortly before twilight, and ends when the JSun is less than 8° or 
10 below the horizon. It is also only seen close to the horizon and 
in that part of the sky immediately above the Sun. From frequent 
observations the authors found that the movements of the clouds 
at midnight are from the north-east +40°, and they have come to 
the conclusion that the motion is caused by the resistance of the 
medium surrounding the Earth. In confirmation of this they 
adduce the fact that the phenomenon has been frequently observed 
in 50^ to 55° south latitude by Herr Stubenrauch at Punta Arenas 
and several times by officers of ships during the six months fol- 
lowing the period of apparition in the latitude of Berlin. 

Further, the phenomenon was observed on October 27, 1S90, at 
Grahamstown {t^z^ south latitude) and at Haverford (40° north 
latitude) on May 17, 1892. These observations point to a motion 
from north to south and back again. The authors ask for obser- 
vations of the apparent height of the upper edge of the clouds, for 
purposes of comparison, in different latitudes. These observations 
should be taken at intervals of a few minutes with the naked eve, 
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and should be correct within 3 to 6 minutes of arc and 2 to^ 
4 seconds of time. Observations of motion would also be of grea ,«- 
value with reference to the determination of the density and o 
the other conditions of the atmosphere in the upper strata. Fci> 
observations both of place and motion photography is recommendeo 
the ratio of aperture of lens to focal length being at least i to 
It is, above all, important to observe the time of the passage of t 
clouds through the equatorial regions ; but; here the diurnal rev 
lution of the Earth and the movements of the atmosphere w 
most probably cause a difference between the observed and th 
calculated periods. The authors speculate on the possibility 
the clouds being formed of some gas condensed in consequence c^ 
the low temperature, and suggest spectroscopic observations short"^ 
before sunset and shortly after sunrise. The pamphlet conclud 
with the expression of opinion that the cosmical questions open 
up are of sufficient importance to engage the attention of astnn: 
nomers and geo-physicists, and appeals to observers throughoi 
the world to assist in a work which by its nature is beyond tl 
powers of any single institution. It appears that Herr Jesse h 
a treatise on the subject in course of preparation. 





Hyginus N, 

So much has been written concerning Hyginus N, that anythin|^ 
further on the subject might, perhaps, be considered superfluous 
But, as it seems to be the general impression that this object is 
true lunar crater, some investigations that 1 have recently madt 
may not be uninteresting. 

Volume XVII. of the ' Astronomical Eegister' contains a loni 
article by Neison on Hyginus N, in the course of which he claim; 
that on the night of April 28, 1878, he observed the Moon an( 
saw in the neighbourhood of Hyginus " a great, black, crater-lik( 
object " where he had never seen anything of the sort before, 
although he had often and carefully observed the region. On thi 
same night Mr. Green also observed the Moon, presumably with 
his 18-inch reflector, andsaw the object which Neison observed. 
His dniwing agreed accurately with Neison's, according to Neison'« 
express statement, but in a letter to the * Astronomical Hegister ' h( 
declared positively that the object was not a crater and could not 
possibly be a crater. Pratt, too, observed Hyginus N, and said 
that instead of its being a crater, it was nothing but the shadow 
of a ridge. 

Statements so conflicting as these rendered it doubtful whether 
we had in Hyginus N a true instance of lunar change. Were the 
object a real crater, no one after examining all the evidence that 
has been presented on the subject can doubt that it had only 
recently come into existence when Klein discovered it. But 
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were it only the shadow of a ridge, the whole matter, as far as 
lunar change is concerned, is thrown into confusion, and the object 
may or may not be new. 

tinder these circumstances, I took the earliest opportunity 
possible to personally examine the region under suitable illumina- 
tion. On the night of August 13, 1892, Hyginus was only about 
twelve hours from the evening terminator, and I directed the 
8-inch Clark refractor of Napa College Observatory to the Moon. 
The night w^as a reasonably good one (seeing 3 on a scale of 5 ), 
but the Moon's altitude was low and the observations were inter- 
rupted by fog, which came drifting in, and finally blotted out the 
sky altogether. I used two eyepieces which gave powers of about 
300. I compared the Moon with a map and two drawings of the 
region of Hyginus which Klein gives .in his * Astronomische 
Objecte.* In the map (by Klein) objects are laid down in a very 
faulty manner, which is perfectly inexcusable, as their positions 
were determined micro metrically by Mr. S. W. Burnham with his 
18^-inch Chicago refractor. One of the drawings (made by 




Hyginus and NEioiiBouRaooD. 
Aug. 13, 189a. 

Neison, April 28, 1878) is very accurate so far as it goes, and is 
much more, useful than Klein's elaborate map. 1 send you a rough 
tracing of a portion of Nelson's drawing, into which I have 
inserted some craters I observed, which neither the drawing nor 
Klein's map show-. I have also attached letters to the various 
craters. In order that this drawing be properly understood, it 
should be compared with the original. Neison draws the craters 
i\ D, A, E, and one crater in the position F. In this latter 
position I saw two equal craters as drawn. Between E and F, 
I saw a little crater which I call G. This was the smallest crater 
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picked up. The formation A looked far more like an accidental 
depression or valley than a true crater, and just outside of its rim 
I noticed a little crater which was quite an easy object. Iiuleed, 
none of rhe craters seen would be ditticult with a similar telescope 
on a good night, for the objective was not in correct adjustment, 
and 1 had no elaborate ohserving-chair : nothing but a tlii^ht of 
steps. However, the point of all this is that a number of small 
craters were picked up, while nothing in the lea^t resembling a 
crater was seen in the position ot* Hyginus N, and no large crater 
was anywhere near this position. In the place where I expected 
to see Hyginus N, a whitish discoloration of the surface N\as 
apparent, instead of a great, black, crater-like object. It appeared 
to me that Mr. Green must have been correct in his statement 
that Hvginus N was not a crater, but 1 preferred to wait and 
observe the region at first quarter before deciding. 

On the evening of August 29, 1892, the morning terminator 
was in from 1° W. to o'^ longitude. The seeing was about 2 on a 
scale of 5, and I used powers of 140 and 210 diameters, thongfi 
the advantage of the higher power over tlie lower, even during 
that part of the evening when the seeing was best, ^vas very 
slight. Of the craters seen before 1 only saw A, C, and D, 
1) being quite diiticult. A fine photograph would show nearly, if 
not quite, as much detail as 1 was able to see, but Hyginus N 
was seen without any trouble. It was apj)an^nt at a glance, 
though, that the thing was not a crater, and tbnt Mr. Green was 
correct, for it was nothing but the shadow of a ridge. Had i^ 
been a crater, and at that distance from the terminator, 1 should 
have seen the interior shadow and the illunnnated inner wall, and 
this was the way that D was seen. If a crater is very close to the 
terminator, and is surrounded by raised walls, it is true it may, if 
small enough, be seen as a raised mound with a black spot in the 
centre ; but unless an object be seen in one or the other of these 
ways, it cannot be called a crater. 

In order to destroy any doubts as to the accuracy of my obser- 
vation, 1 will sav that the markiuij I call llvtrinus N is at the 
same distance from Hyginus as Triesnecker a, and a line draw n 
from N to a passes just west of Hyginus. No conspicuous crater 
was seen in this position or near it. My observations were care- 
fully made, and the telescope used is a good one. For instance, 
the objective having been approximately adjusted, it showed me on 
August 27, 10] hours, P. ^. T., the canal in the snow-cap of .Mars. 
This canal was picked up independently in seeing that was not- 
better than Wt. 3. But while my observations prove conclusively 
that Hyginus N is not a crater, and quite possibly cast doubts 
upon its being an instance oi lunar change, 1 must not be under- 
stood as wishing to throw cold water upon the whole theory that 
changes are at present in |)rogress on the Moon. In the approxi- 
mate position W. long. 38° 20', N. lat. 12° 10', following Neison's 
Map 1., is a conspicuous crater, which certainly exists, and may 
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possibly have only appeared within recent years. It is pretty well 
shown in the Lick Observatory photograph of August 31, 1890, 
and I would be glad to hear from otliers concerning it. 

Napa College Observatory, EOGEB SpKAGLT:. 

Napa, California, 1892, Sept. i. 



Silvering Glass Mirrors. 

The importance of a good reflecting surface in such instruments 
as the modern sHver-on-glass reflecting telescope and the equatorial 
coude is obvious. As a rule the silver surface it fairly protected 
from <lust and damp will last many years with but slight loss of 
light, but must be renewed fre(iuently if the best results are to 
be obtained. Many different processes and methods of silvering 
have been from time to time published l)y different people, and 
it becomes of some interest to examine these with a view of 
tinding out the particular one that suits certain cases. 

Having used reflecting telescopes for many years I have had 
occasion to try a great number of experiments with a view of 
getting a good process. It would be tedious to give these in detail, 
but it may be useful to give some few instances where satisfactory 
results have been obtained. 

The process of depositing the metallic silver on a glass surface 
is an empirical one ; the conditions affecting the reactions are so 
yarious that hard-and-fast rules cannot be laid down. The tem- 
jx^rature in which the process is carried on seems perhaps the 
most important thing to be considered, ranging as it may from 35° 
or 40^ to 104° F. according to the reducing agent employed. 

1 have had occasion to look up the processes published from 
linie to time; some of these are of sufficient interest to be given 
Ijriefly. 

Baron Liebig found in 1835 ^^^^ ^^ heating aldehyde with an 

aimmoniacal solution of nitrate of silver in a glass vessel a 

"brilliant deposit of metallic silver was deposited on the surface 

<jf the glass. To this observation is due the modern process of 

jsilvering glass. 

The next important step set^ms to have been taken by Cimeg, 
"who, in 1861, patented a process for silvering mirrors (where of 
<jourse only the surface against the glass is used) by what has 
fsince been known as the Eochelle-salt process. This patent is 
INo. 619, i86t. After cleaning the glass in the usual way he 
Avashes the surface with Hochelle-salt solution i in 200. For 
1 sq. yard of glass he takes 20 grammes of nitrate of silver in 
jsolution and adding it to ammonia of commerce till a brown 
precipitate commences to be produced ; to this is added a solution 
<3f 14 grammes of Eochelle sal s. Using the mixture in this pro- 
portion when it becomes turbid he pours it over the glass plate, 
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which has an inclination of i in 40, for 30 minutes at a tt^inpe- 
rature of 68 . 

In 1862 Cimeg has another process patented (Xo. 2314). He 
uses 20 grammes of Eo<*helle salt^ in 300 grammes of water, 20 
grammes of nitrate of silver in 15 grammes of water with ammonia 
to clear ; but in place of using a weak solution of Eoc-helle salts on 
the surface of the glass before silvering he rubs on the juice of 
apples', currents, sorbs, or other berries before silvering. 

In 1873 Woerther uses glucose as the reducing agent. 

In 1876 Pratt patents a process (Xo. 1259) in which before 
silvering he treats the glass with i part of protochloride of tin in 
100 parts water. For large plates he uses i part of protochh)ride of 
tin, 3 drachms of oxalate of ammonia, \ lb. putty powder, 4 pints 
distilled water; this is rubbed on and allo\\ed to drv : he thi*n u>es 
a solution of 2 parts oxalate of ammonia, 4 parts grape-sugar, i 
part lime, i part potassic cyanide, in 1000 parts water. In silver- 
ing he uses tartaric acid, but does not give details. 

There are a few more patents for silvering since the last date of 
no importance. 

In 1881 Piaz/i Smvth gives, in * British Journal of Photography 
Almanac,' Martin's process in full. This is a pretty well-kno\\ u 
process, and in some hands has worked very well. Many other 
processes, in which the chief variation is the reducing a<,'tiit 
employed, have from time to time appeared in the various sciemiiic 
journals — the most important being that published by Mr. J. A. 
Brashear in the 'English ^Mechanic,' vol. 31, p. 327. This is a 
most excellent process and for ordinary work, when the glass can 
be put in face downwards, the best 1 know. This 1 give further 
on as I use it. 

In the * Encycloptcdia Britannica,' vol. 16, p. 500, two pro- 
cesses, hot and cold, are given ; these, though mainly relating to 
the silvering of ordinary looking-glasses, have a bearing on the 
process as used £or silvering mirrors. 

** In the former method there is employed a horizontal double- 
bottomed metallic table which is heated with steam from 35 to 
40' C. The glass to be silvered is cleaned thoroughly with wet 
whiting, then washed with distilled water and prepared for the 
silver with a sensitizing solution of tin, which is well rinsed oft' 
before it is removed to the silvering table. The table being raised 
to the proper temperature the glass is laid and the silvering 
solution at once poured over it, before the heat of the table has 
time to dry any part of the surface of the glass. The solution 
used is prepared as follows: — In half a litre of distilled water 100 
grammes of nitrate of silver are dissolved; to this is added of liquid 
ammonia (sp. gr. o*88o) 62 grammes ; the mixture is filtered and 
made up to 8 litres with distilled water, and 7*5 grammes of 
tartaric acid dissolved in 30 grammes of water are mixed with 
the solution: about 2*5 litres are poured over the glass for each 
superficial metre to be sihered. The metal immedialely begins 
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to deposit on the glass, which is maintained at about 40° C. (104^ F.), 
and in little more than half an hour a continuous coating ot* 
silver is formed. The surface of silver is then cleaned by very 
carefully wiping with a very soft chamois leather and treated a 
second time with a solution like the first, but containing a double 
quantity of tartaric acid. The solution is apj>lied in two portions, 
and thereafter the glass is once more carefully cleaned of all 
unattached silver and refuse and removed to a side room for 
backing up. 

" In silvering by the cold process advantage is taken of the 
power of inverted sugar to reduce the nitrate of silver. This 
process has been adopted for the silvering of mirrors of astrono- 
mical telescopes, notably of Leverrier's great telescope in the Paris 
Observatory. For ordinary mirror silvering the following is the 
process recommended by H. E. Benrath : — Two solutions are pre- 
pared, the first of which contains the silver salt, the second the 
sugar preparation. For the silver solution 800 grammes of 
nitrate of silver and 1200 grammes of nitrate of ammonium are 
dissolved in 10 litres of water and 1*3 kilos of pure caustic soda in 
10 litres of water, and of each of these solutions i litre is added 
to 8 litres of water, which is allowed to rest till the sediment 
forms and then decant-ed. The second solution — inverted sugar — 
is prepared by dissolving 150 grammes of loaf-sugar with 15 
grammes of vinegar in 0*5 litre of water, and boiling the solution 
for half an hour. After cooling it is made up with water to 4200 
cubic centimetres. The silvering is done on horizontal tables in 
a well-lighted and moderately heated apartment, and the glass is 
cleaned with scrupulous care. For each square centimetre of glass 
operated on 15 cubic centimetres of the silver solution above 
described are measured out, and from 7 to 10 per c^int. of the 
solution of inverted sugar is added, both being quickly stirred 
together and poured rapidly and evenly over the glass. The 
reduction immediately begins and the solution exhibits tints 
passing through rose, violet, and black, till in about seven minutes 
it again becomes transparent and the deposit of metal is complete. 
This first deposit is extremely thin and allows the transmission of 
bluish rays. The exhausted solution with floating and unattached 
dust-like particles of silver is carefully wiped off, the silvered 
surface washed with distilled water, and again treated with the 
mixed solutions to the extent of half the quantity used in the first 
application. The finished surface is wiped and washed in the 
most thorough manner — for the least trace of caustic soda left 
would destroy the mirror. The further processes are the same in 
both methods of silvering.'' 

In Brashear's process, already mentioned, the rayst important 
thing is the sugar solution forming the reducing agent. This 
greatly improves by keeping — a solution that has been made some 
months being much more effective than a newly-made one. I 
find it convenient to have always some Winchester quarts of it in 
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Brock ready for use. I have for convenience varied bis proportions 
slightly and thus give them as I have found thoni work so well. 
For the sugar solution I add to a lo % solution of loat-sugar, in 
distilled water, lo % of alcohol and | ^/o of nitric acid. Solutions 
oF lo °/o of nitrate of silver and of caustic potash are separately 
prepared, the latter one as wanted. These, with sufficient am- 
monia and a very dilute solution of nitrate of silver, and also a 
similar very dilute one of ammonia, are prepared, the latter in 
order to obtain that pale brown colour of the ammoniated solution 
of nitrate of silver that it is absolutely necessary to have before 
adding the reducing agent. 

Having selected a suitable dish to contain the liquid, in which 
the mirror can be placed face downwards with about 4 or | inch 
of liquid underneath, lind on the basis of i of silver-nitrale so- 
lution to 4 of the total required liquid the amount of silver 
solution needed ; to this add ammonia till the first formed pre- 
cipitate is dissolved, then add one half of this quantity of the 
potash solution (this is a variation from Mr. Brashear's formula 
that I. have found works well), and again add ammonia till the 
mixed solution is quite clear, taking care to put in only sufficient 
ammonia for that purpose; then add the weak solution of nitrate 
of silver till a clear brown colour is obtained ; should this become 
a dark brown some of the wvak solution of ammonia \\\\\ brini^ 
it to a pale brown colour, which must persist if the solution is left 
standing some time. 

The mirror, previously cleaned with nitric acid and distilled 
water, and suspended in the dish in dislilhni water of suliicient 
amount to make u]) on the addition of the solutions the total 
liquid required, is lifted out and the prej>ared solutions mixed 
with the distilled wat<^r and an aniount of the reducing solution 
equal to about one half that of the nitrate of silver solution more 
or less as the temperature is under or over 6o^ ; as soon as all is 
intimately mixed the mirror is immersed with one movement, 
beginning by dipping the edge first and lowering so as to prevent 
any air-bubbles forming under the glass. In from three to iivt* 
minutes the silver begins to form on the mirror, the solution 
changing from pink to dark drown and black, the film thickens 
quickly, and in from twenty-five to thirty minutes sufficient silver 
is deposited. The mirror can then be washed and put to soak in 
distilled water for a few hours, then taken out and dried and 
polished in the usual way, that is, with a soft pad of clean chamois, 
and going all over the mirror with light strokes till the bloom is 
all removed and a fair polish is obtained, finishing with a very 
little of the finest washed rouge, quite dry, lightly dusted on the 
pad; it is very important to well consolidate the film of silver by 
the unrouged pad before using any polishing-powder. 

It is a very good plan for any one who is not in the habit of 
silvering, or to whom the process is strange, to try the proportions 
of the solutions on some small pieces of glass till a satisfactory 
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proportion for the temperature (for that is the chief factor in 
T^arying the amount of reducing solution necessary) of the room in 
^which he is working. The most important thing (after the 
solutions) is the proper cleansing of the glass, for on the proper 
preparation of the surface of the glass a very great deal depends. 

As already stated, this process is used when the glass to be 
silvered can be suspended in the liquid ; it is not suitable when we 
attempt to sUver surfaces face upwards. The mud formed settles 
down and prevents any proper deposition of silver; this was a 
source of considerable trouble when it was required to silver the 
three-foot mirror, and a pneumatic arrangement was eventually 
made to hold the mirror by the back, so that it could be silvered 
face downwards, and up to that size the silvering could be managed. 
The great size of the tive-foot mirror and its enormous weight 
(over half a ton without the cell) made it dangerous to suspend it, 
and the question of silvering became a serious one. In making 
experiments in order to get rid of the mud formed in the process 
last mentioned, it was found that by leaving out the potash the 
silver was deposited from a nearly clear liquid and no mud was 
formed, and the first five-foot mirror was very successfully silvered 
in this manner. The solutions of silver and sugar are used in the 
same proportions without potash, but it is found advisable to use 
a stronger total mixture. For subsequent silvering of the five- 
foot mirror the Eochelle-salt process has been used, and this for 
the deposition of the silver on a surface face up seems to be the 
best, using, if necessary, two or more applications. 

In preparing a large mirror for silvering in this manner it is 
necessary to form it into a dish by using a band of paraffined 
brown paper round the edge, standing up an inch or more all 
round, and mounting the mirror on a swinging support, so that it 
can be tipped up to throw off the water or spent solutions ; in the 
case of the five-foot mirror, when mounted on the machine this 
tipping up could be done by the same arrangement used for 
placing the mirror vertical for testing. 

The proportions of solutions used for the five-foot were for each 
application : 3000 cubic centimetres of silver solution as before 
ammoniated as already described and 500 c. c. of Eochelle-salt 
solution, with about 29,000 c. c. of distilled water ; this remained 
on the mirror 28 minutes ; another similar appUcation was left on 
for 30 minutes ; after thorough washing, distilled water was left 
on for some hours and the film dried and pohshed. 

A very fine film of silver was deposited on a five-foot mirror, 
using one application only of 4000 c. c. of silver solution and 
750 c. c. of Eochelle-salt solution : this after one year was found 
to be in a very good state indeed ; this was on the first mirror 
which, from some defect in the glass, could not be made into a good 
mirror. The disk of glass was returned to the makers to be re- 
placed by another. I took this opportunity of removing and 
collecting the whole of the silver by dissolving it in nitric acid. 

TOL. XT. 2 H 
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The assay of the deposit gave a total weight of 26*5 grains of silyer 
on a surface of 2800 square inches, equal to a thickness of 

£g^^ inch, almost exactly ; in actual weight somewhere between 

that of a threepenny and fourpenny piece, not a large amount of 
the 400 grammes of nitrate of silver used in depositing the film. 
The actual waste need not be very much, as the chloride of silver 
can be easily deposited by the addition of common salt to the 
spent solutions and the silver thus recovered. 

It will be seen that the various processes all have the amraoniated 
solution of nitrate of silver, and differ only in the reducing agent. 
The preparation of this solution, in order to get the pale brown 
colour already spoken of, demands some care. If the solution is 
too strong, on the addition of ammonia a very flocculent deposit is 
formed, difficult of redissolution. If after the solution is cleared by 
the addition of ammonia a strong solution of silver nitrate is added 
to get this colour, this flocculent deposit occurs ; but if the weak 
solution advised be used, there is not any difficulty in getting the 
proper colour free from any deposit. This is important. A word of 
caution may not be out of place concerning the production some- 
times of a fulminate of silver, recognized by its dark-grey metallic 
lustre. This is extremely liable to explode with great violence on 
the contact of almost any thing ; a few drops of water once sufficed 
to explode some in a beaker and blow it to fragments. By using 
moderately diluted solutions this danger is obviated. My own 
experience is not singular in this respect, for Mr. Brashear relates 
a similar occurrence. 

The silver film is not always of the same quality, and experi- 
ments are needed to get more information as to what determines 
the greater density and coherence of some films over others. 
I have had surfaces of glass silvered experimentally where the 
film would not wash off with any amount of wet rubbing, these 
mostly on surfaces that had been silvered many times. Probably 
the glass in this case was in the best state to receive the new 
deposit; certainly the condition of the surface does affect the 
coherence of the silver as well as the amount of the deposit, as 
judged by the way in which certain parts on a mirror that has been 
incompletely cleaned show that the deposition has begun long 
before other part«, necessarily resulting in an imequal thickness of 
film. With the most careful cleaning of a mirror I have often 
found that the first apphcation did not succeed, but the second 
on the surface just cleaned off >vith nitric acid was all right. The 
nature of the liquid other than distilled water last in contact with 
the surface of the mirror seems to be the determining thing. 

A. A. Common. 



Selenographical Notes. 

Abzachel. — This beautiful formation, the most southerly of the 
magnificent group which includes Ptolemaus, Alphonsus, and 
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Alpetragius, belongs to the more regular type of the crateriform 
ring-plains, and is surrounded by a very broad and much terraced 
barrier, which, according to Madler, is at no point less than 10,000 
feet above the circular and nearly level interior. Neison devotes 
only a brief space to a description of its more obvious features, to 
which but scant justice has been done in the few drawings of it 
which have appeared, though (excepting under a high Sun, when 
it virtually disappears) it is one of the most striking telescopic 
objects of its class on the Moon's visible surface. A good 3-inch 
achromatic suffices, when the ring is not far removed from the 
terminator, to show some of its more remarkable characteristics, 
notablv the curious structural relation of its north-western border 
with the south-eastern wall of Alphonsus, the large deep crater A 
on the western side of the floor, the central mountain, and traces 
of the terraces on the inner slope of the circumvallation. These 
last-named features are best seen when the morning terminator 
lias advanced to about 1 2° east longitude, a phase also very favour- 
able for viewing the detail in the interior. 

Under good optical and other conditions the details of the very 
complex wall of Arzachel afford a most striking example of multi- 
fold terraces, extending from the crest to the foot of the inner 
slope, and associated with * pockets ' (one on the south-east being 
classed by Schmidt as a cleft) near the summit. They are very 
correctly shown by Schroter in one of the best of his limar 
sketches. 

The outer slope, or glacis^ reminds one of that of Copernicus 
or Bullialdus and appears to have many circular and oval depres- 
sions, without rims, on its surface. Among the craters on the 
wall, the large crater 6, associated with the summit ridge on the 
north-east, is the most conspicuous, and I have often noted a pass 
or deep valley running down from it to the floor which bears a 
striking resemblance to that which has been recently recorded on the 
inner north-eastern wall of Aristoteles. It is not shown by 
Schmidt or in any of the maps, though it is very obvious under 
oblique light. It would probably be resolved into a crater-row 
under the best conditions. A little west of this, below the border 
crest, are two large craters shown by Madler and Neison, which 
also run athwart the inner slope and occupy nearly the whole of 
its width. Madler and Neison draw prominently another crater, 
A, on the southern wall, but it is very insconspicuous ; I have seen 
three minute depressions near the site, but have no record of any 
crater worthy of special mention in the neighbourhood. 

The central mountain of Arzachel is a noteworthy object at 
sunrise. It consists of an oblong mass, rounded towards the 
north and exhibiting a digitiform outline towards the south. This 
is due to the presence of three or more spurs or buttresses, sepa- 
rated by deep valleys, which run down to the level of the floor about 
midway between the centre of the ring and the foot of the south 
wall. Schroter draws a large deep crater in the place of these 
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spurs ; but this probably only represents shadow in the intervening 
valleys, the true character of which his instrument was not com- 
petent to reveal. It may be mentioned, however, that Schmidt 
records three inosculating craters between two of the mountain 
forks, the middle one being of considerable size. There is an 
outlying circular hill of low altitude adjoining the principal mou-xi- 
tain mass on the north-west, and a lofty ridge extending from 
the eastern flank of the latter to inner foot of the south-east wivll. 
The large crater A is of a similar type to Ptolemaus A, being cir<3ii- 
lar and very deep ; but it difPers from the latter in having a miniJi.te 
craterleton its south-eastern rim, which I glimpsed at 9** Marcl:^ 5, 
1884, and again at 9** on April 5 this year, with a power of 350 ou 
my 8|-in. Calver reflector. Schmidt appears to have discover""*^ 
this object. It does not appear in any other map. The cra't er 
between A and the southern end of the central mountain is ^^ 
easy object, which may be readily detected with a small apertu- xre. 

The most remarkable object, however, on the floor of Arzachel ^'^ 
the serpentine cleft, 0, on the western section of the interi -^-^r, 
between A and the foot of the wall. As a rule all the rills witi ^ ^^ 
the lunar walled and ringed-plains are more or less straight, a. '^^^ 
there is, I believe, no instance of one thus situated which has ^^ 
winding a course as this. Its commencement on the north _ ^^ 
marked by a small crater, which I have seen easily with my 4,-'^^' 
Cooke achromatic, and, according to Schmidt, there are two crat<^^ ^ 
of a smaller size near its southern end. These I have not si* ^' 
ceeded in seeing, nor are they shown by Neison. Madler does i*- 
record this cleft, but shows a valley on its site. The rill, £, on t ^^® 
southern side of the floor, is probably an extension of the windi*^ ^^ 
rill towards the south, though I have often endeavoured to tr^^"*^^ 
the connection without success. The southern section of "t 
interior includes much detail of a somewhat doubtful kind. ^ 
April 5, 1892, 8** 50*" to 9*" 50", several craterlets of the small* 
class were seen distributed on the floor between the central mod- 
tain and the foot of the southern wall. Schmidt shows nothing" 
these, but draws throe craterlets on the northern section of 't 
interior. The interior of Arzachel is very obviously darker 
the north than the south, at least under morning illuminaticF ^ 
the shading being so graduated as to impress one \rith the ic^ 
that the floor is slightly convex. ^^ 

A short distance west of Arzachel there are two curious rin 
(marked r/ and c in Nelson's Map 23) which are well worth lookii 
at under a low Sun. The more northerly, c, is a very perfe? 
saucer-shaped depression with a large central mountain, a de^^, 
crater on its northern flank, and an irregular oblong enclosure, 
adjoining it on the north. The other ring, ^, has a fetill largc^^' 
crater on its south-western border, and a deep pit, without a rxiC^ 
on the eastern side of the floor. This is omitted by Mtidler au 
Neison, but shown as a rimmed depression by Schmidt. Tk^ 
rings g and c are connected by a row of confluent craters of conf 
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siderable size, which, under a low power or inferior definition, 

resemble a coarse cleft with raised banks on either side. 

Beaumont House, Shakespeare Boad, T. GwTN EloEB. 

Bedford, 1892, Sept. 19. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the. Editors of ' The Observatoiy.* 

The two last Total Eclipses in Scotland. 

Gentlemen, — 

It has generally been supposed that the eclipse of 1652, 
very fairly observed for that time of day, both in Scotland 
and England, was the last in which a total phase passed over 
Scotland. There are, however, two others of short duration in 
the latter part of the same century, both of which were total in 
the northern parts of that land. 

Eclipse of August 12, 1654. — The great eclipse of 1652 (which, 
according to the maps in Oppolzer's Canon, escaped Scotland 
altogether in its total phase !) was followed in little more than 
tw o years by this one, total about 1 1 minutes to 9** in the morning 
in the neighbourhood of Inverness. As to the partial phase, 
Mr, William Leybourn, at London, observed the greatest obscura- 
tion to be at 9** 4J" (morn.), digits io|. Dr. Wallis at Oxford 
observed the beginning at 7** 45™, the end at 10** 14". 

Eclipse of September 23, 1699. — On this occasion there was one 
of those phenomena, termed by Professor Grant (Monthly 
Notices E. A. S., Dec. 187 1), "slightly total eclipses," formerly 
termed " total without continuance.'' At 9** in the morning the 
Sun must have been totally obscured across the north of Caithness 
for about a quarter of a minute only. This, therefore, was the last 
occasion on which anything in the way of totality could be seen 
in Scotland. There is a descriptive sheet of this eclipse, in my 
possession, by John Marr, '* professor of navigation," " calculated 
for the meridian of the famous city of Edinburgh." This gives 
the greatest obscuration there at 9** 25™ 30", digits eclipsed 11. In 
the appendix to Pepy's diary, there is a letter from Dr. WalUs to 
8. Pepys, mentioning that his daughter's attention was called to 
the eclipse by the dimness of the Sun's light while she was 
writing a letter about 9 o'clock : ** It was much like that in the 
evening a little before sunset." 

It is a matter for regret that no observations of these total 
eclipses of 1654 and 1699 in Scotland are known. Even allowing 
for the probability of clouds, and the fact of the thinness of the 
population, it is to be hoped that some old families in the neigh- 
bourhoods of Inverness and Thurso might find some mention in 
their papers. Faithfully yours, 

Melpla^ Vicarage, Bridport, S. J. JoHNSON. 

1892, Sept 8. 
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Jupiter's Fourth Satellite, 

Gentlemen, — 

As is well known, Sat. IV. of % escapes eclipse for periods 
of about three years in succession and for alternate periods of 
three years endures eclipse at every heliocentric conjunction. 
When there are no eclipses, except near the ends of those periods, 
there are no transits, occultations, or shadow-passages of this 
satelliU^. Our 'Nautical Almanac' conveys no information about 
it, except that which may be derived from inspection of the daily 
"configurations'' of the planet and its satellites. The 'American 
Ephemeris ' gives, however, the times of the geocentric superior 
conjunctions of all the satellites. If these could be added, for the 
Fourth Satellite only^ to the '' Companion to the Observatory," and 
supplemented possibly by the inferior conjunctions also (supposing 
the information could be obtained from our Nautical Almanac 
Office or that at Washington), it would be very much more easy 
to prepare for a series of measures of position and distance of 
Sat. lY. at its elongations, and for measures of its deviation from 
"V's centre at conjunctions. 

From Mr. Marth's Ej)hemerides I have calculated a list of 
superior and inferior conjunctions of Sat. IV. to the end of this 
year, but, employing only the mean longitude of the satellit-e, the 
errors in the times may be as much as one hour, which is of 
consequence at the conjunctions, though of less importance at the 
elongations. Yours faithfully, 

Murston Rectory, 189a, Sept. 10. A. Fbeemjvn. 

Obsenmtions of the Perseids, 1892. 

Q-ENTLEMEN, — 

P'rom the loth till the 1 2tli of August we observed 1 16 shoot- 
ing-stars, and marked their paths on three maps, two of which had 
been copied from Argelaiider's ' Uranometria,' and the third from 
Kaiser's * Hemelplein.' Unfortunately the Moon did not allow 
us to see the smaller fixed stars, and so prevented us from drawing 
the shooting-stars' paths more accurately. 

On August loth we saw forty-nine of them, from 10** 55 
(mean time at Utrecht) till 12'' 39'", and from 13*' i'^ till 14^ 15 
i. e, about 16 an hour. At 12** 39"* the sky grew quite clouded, 
but at I o'clock it was clear again. 

Of these forty- nine stars twenty-seven radiated more or less 
accurately from the point I. (decl. -1-54°, right ascension 4''), 
fourteen from II. (4-42°, 2*^ 35'")j three others might be referred 
to either point ; nine stars seemed to bii scattered at random. 

August I ith. The weather was somewhat foggy and very damj) ; 
a thick dew was rising from the meadows. Of thirty-six shooting- 
stars observed from 9** 45"' till 14*" 30™ (about eight an hour), 
fifteen seemed to come from I., nine from lU. (-1-72°, 23** 15"), 
and besides three might belong to either point ; seven did not give 
a distinct radiant. 
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August 1 2th. From lo*" 40° till 15*" 15" we observed thirty-one 
shooting- stars (i. e. 7 an hour), five of them belonging to IV. 
( + 55°» 2** 52™), five to V. ( + 66°. 2**), excluding twelve which 
might as well be supposed to radiate from IV. as from V. ; nine 
could not be referred to any radiant-point. 

Yours truly, 

A. A. NlJLAND, 

Utrecht, 1892, Sept. 12. J. C. BoLT. 

Jwpiier, 
Gentlbmbn, — 

It might interest the readers of the * Observatory ' to know 
the condition of the Jovian surface during the present favourable 
apparition, as far as yet indicated by the observers of the Jupiter 
Section of the " British Astronomical Association." 

I St. Thelted Spot is very considerably fainter than last appari- 
tion, being, in smaller apertures, but a trace of its former self, and 
requiring moments of best definition to perceive its outlines, which 
^re even then very diffuse. If it be a protuberance on the surface 
of the planet, its appearance suggests a thicker covering of vapour 
than heretofore. 

2nd. The shoulder, so called, adjacent to the Bed Spot is some- 
Tvhat harder and darker than last apparition, and the south 
equatorial belt is generally broader and more disturbed than last 
^ear. 

3rd. The equatorial zone appears to be in greater activity and 
several white spots are visible in that region, also drifts of dark 
xnatter from the north edge of the S. equatorial belt. 

4th. The north equatorial belt shows considerable activity, very 
^definite dark spots and markings being visible. Efforts are being 
made to determine their true position and movements. 

5th. The north temperate band is more quiescent than last 
^ipparition, still, however, retaining its hue, as nearly as dark as the 
xiorth tropical belt. 

6th. The south temperate band is plainer this apparition, 
"but shows no trace of darker markings so characteristic of last 
year. 

7th. The south polar region is more banded than last apparition. 
It is hoped the above notes will stimulate observation of the 
^iant planet of our system. Yours faithfully, 

Portland, 1892, Aug. 26. W. E. WaUGH. 

The proposed Memorial to Flamsteed. 

GeNTIiBMEN, — 

Although there can be no doubt of the propriety of the pro- 
posed memorial to the first Astronomer Eoyal in the church of 
^hich he was rector during a period of nearly thirty-five years, 
I must demur to Mr. Tebb's remark that he had " discovered " the 
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register of Flamsteed's burial at Burstow. The late rector, the 
Rev. T. B. Sikes, showed me the register in question when I first 
called upon him and saw the church in 1880 ; and this fact I 
stated in an article on the Royal Observatory contributed to the 
Companion to the * British Almanac' for 1881. Mr. Dunkin 
afterwards communicated, in a letter published in the ' Observatory ' 
for the latter year, the results of an examination he had made 
into the circumstance, which seemed so surprising, that no tablet 
or memorial to Flamsteed had been put up in Burstow Church, by 
w^hich it appears that Mrs. Flamsteed had left instructions for the 
erection of one should she not live to have it placed herself, but 
for some inexplicable reason her instructions were never carried 
out. 

As Mr. Tebb refers to Baily's biography of Flamsteed, 1 may 
be permitted here to express the hope, which all astronomers must 
feel, that that account may shortly be revised or rewritten by some 
competent hand, correcting Baily's one-sided view of the ever-to- 
bo-regretted difference between Newton and Flamsteed. 

Yours faithfully, 

Blackheath, 1892, Sept. 17. W. T. Ltxn. 



OBSERVATORIES. 

Realb Osservatorio di Capodi MONTE. — The observations 
made at this observatory and theoretical discussions on the resultv^ 
have been published in two large volumes. The period embraced 
is from 1863 to 1890, and includes the practical and theoretical 
works of Nobile, Gasparis, and Fergola. Amongst the numerous 
papers we notice : — Determinations of Differences of Longitude of 
Naples — Rome, Naples — Palermo, Naples — Milan ; Determina- 
tions of latitude and discussions of methods ; Determination of 
R.A.'s of zone-stars ; Observations of double stars (Nobile), and a 
long theoretical paper on double-star orbits of Gasparis ; Observa- 
tions of Comets 1863 IV., 1864 III., 1882 Wells, Great Comet of 
1882, Comet Sawerthal ; a catalogue of 714 meteors; Meridian 
observations of Mars and comparison stars in 1879 ; Determina- 
tions of magnetic elements ; and a long description of the Reale 
Osservatorio di Capodimonte. 



Columbia (Missouri). Milton Updegraff, — During 1891 ^^ 
observations of comets and small planets were made with tlie 
7|-inch. The latitude of the observatory was determined as 

+ 3^° 56' 51 "*6 io"'i4- The computations in connexion with the 
determination of the difference of longitude (Columbia — Washing- 
ton) have not yet been completed. The time of the Director is 
largely taken up with class-teaching in the University. 
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NOTES. 

Mabs. — Sir Robert Ball gives in the September 'Fortnightly' 
a paper on Mars, verj well worth reading, particularly that part 
treating of the possible atmosphere surrounding the planet, founded 
on a view of the subject recently communicated to the Koyal Dublin 
Society by Dr. G. Johnstone Stoney, F.R.S., where the velocity 
of the molecules of the different gasses is considered in relation 
to the power of the attractive force of the planet to keep them 
from flying off by virture of their own motion, if when at the con- 
fines of the atmosphere a free path into space might pi^esent itself. 

Professor \V. H. Pickering at Arequipa has evidently been 
making some interesting observations, according to communication 
made by him to the * New York Herald 'of Sept. i. From thr 
wonderful steadiness of the air there we may expect that some ot" 
the best work on the physical appearance of Mars has been done, 
although he has but 13" aperture. Of the many absurd things 
t hat have appeared in the newspapers concerning Mars, the most 
♦ 'laborate is a prize story called ** A Journey to Mars," by J. Pierce. 
Jun., given in the * Sunday News, Baltimore,^ on Aug. 28. 



A Monster Telescope. — A paragraph has been going tiie 
round that M. Francois Deloncle, Alember of the Chamber ot 
Deputies, has conceived the idea ol' an enormous telescope to be 
made in time for the Universal Exhibition of 1900. This telescope 
is to be a reflector of silvered glass and to be about 10 ft. apertun* 
and some forty-four yards long. There is no reason why, if the 
money can be found, a telescope as large as this or even larger 
cannot be made. 



Double Stabs. — Professor S. W. Burnham gives, in the Ast. 
Xach. No. 3 1 13-4, a long list of double stars observed and measured 
with the Lick telescope. Many of these are most difticult objects ; 
some had not been measured since the time of their discoverv. 
Mr. Burnham speaks of a general catalogue he has in hand. We 
hope that this last list of measures does not conclude his active 
contribution to this branch of astronomy. 



Concet Notes. — Swift's Comet is becoming very faint, but an 
♦^phemeris may still be of some use : — 

R.A. N.Decl. j R.A. N. Decl. 

Oct. 3 o I 36 46 50 Oct. 15.... 23 51 3 42 59 



7 23 57 42 45 40 

II 54 II 44 23 



19. . . . 48 19 41 28 



Shortly after going to press last month the discovery of a small 
comet by Brooks was announced. The following ephemeris is 
approximate only : — 

VOL. XV. ' '2 I 
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R.A. N.Decl. i R.A. N.Decl. _ Zl. 

h 
Oct. 





h in 8 


1 




h in 8 





X • • • • 


7 3^3 37 


26 1 1 


Oct. 13. . . . 


8 16 53 


23 40 


5.... 


47 17 


25 16 1 


17. . . . 


32 57 


27, 


9. . . . 


8 I 41 


24 26 1 
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We reprint the following letters from the ' Times ' : — 

" A MUCII-NEGLECTEI) ASTRONOMER. 

*'SiR, — The absence of any memorial in the parish church of 
Burstow, Surrey, of the Rev. John Flamsteed, for many years its ?^ ^^ 
rector and the first Astronomer lloyal at the Koyal Observatory, 
Greenwich, has puzzled most modern astronomers who know the 
great reputation which he had attained during his lifetim'3 as the ^^ ^^ 
author of ' llistoria Ccelestis Britannica/ a work of which English- — ^ ^ 
men may justly be proud, as the foundation of modern observa- 
tional astronomy, and the precursor of the long series of meridian 
observations of the Sun, Moon, and planets, on which the most ^ ^^ 
elaborate mathematical theories of their movements of the present -^ ^ 
day have been b ised. 

" My object in writing this letter, however, is to show that, ^ ^ 
although there is no visible record in Burstow church or church- — ^ 
yard ot any monument in memory of the great astronomer, it was ^-^-x 
the full intention oF his widow, Mrs. Margaret Flamsteed, to pro- 
vide means for the erection of a memorial after lier death. In her 
will, dated December 3, 1728, is the following clause : — 

*' • I furtlif*r order and direct that my executor (if it please God I doe not 
live to doe it myself) doe cause to be placed in the aforesaid Chancell of Bur- 
stow in Surry, a Marble Stone or Monument with an inscription in Latin, in c ^ " 
memory of the late Reverend Mr. John Flamsteed. and I allow twenty five •?^i»~~t' 
pounds for the exi>ence of it. I would have my own Interrment mentioned in ^'^ f' 
that inscription.' 

" Mrs. FJamsteed died in 1730. In her will we have not only ^'^^^ 
positive evidence of the interment of Flamsteed in the chancel of "^ *^ 
Burstow Church, of which there was at one time much doubt, but ^^^ 
we also know that ample funds were provided by the testatrix for 
the erection of a suitable memorial. Probably the executor de- 
ferred the erection of the monument until some convenient period, 
and then forgot the subject altogether. That he neglected to 
carry out the exact terms of the will, in which there were no 
deferred trusts, may be assumed from the following entry dated 
December 23, 1751, on the margin of the registered copy of 
Mrs. Flamsteed's will, preserved at Somerset House : — 

*' ' Administration with will annexed of the goods, chattels, and credita of 
Margaret Flamsteed. late of East Greenwich, co. Kent, widow, deceased, left 
unadministered by John Hodgson, the sole executor and residuary legatee, 
granted to John Tew, the sole executor and residuary legatee named in the will 
of the said John Hodgson, deceased.* 

" Two portraits of Flamsteed are in the possession of the Eoyal 
Society. One of these is attributed in the official list, just issued, 
to Gibson, and was presented in 1785 by Mr. John Belchier, a 
surgeon, and a Fellow of the Royal Society, 1732 to 1785. The 
origin of the second portrait is evidently uncertain, but the artist 
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is giveQ ia the official list as ** Gibson ? '' It would be interesting 
to many to know whether either of these can be identified 
with the two portraits referred to in the following extract from 
Mrs. Flam^teed's will : — 

"' Item, I give to the Univeraitj of Oxford, to be hung in the Gallery where 
the Pictures of the b^ounders of Colleges and other eminent persona hang, a 
Picture, a three-quarters length, of the late Reverend Mr. Flamsteed, with the 
frame, drawn by Mr. Gibson in the year 17 12, which date it has upon it. . . . 
Item, I give to the Royall Society, in Crane-courr, Fleet-street, London, an 
Original Picture of the late Mr. Jotin Flarasteed, an half-length, drawn by 
Mr. Murry, and also give a Picture of Tycho Brahe, a three-quarters length, 
with each of their respective frames, to be placed where the Pictures of 
Mr Boyle and other persons of that learned Society are fixed.* 

** The terra-cotta bust of Sir Isaac Newton, referred to in the 
letter of ' T. E. J./ in the * Times ' of to-day, is still preserved in 
the Octagon-room of the Royal Observatory. 

" Your obedient servant, 
" Edwin Duxkix, F.R.S., late Chief Assistant 
" Blackheath, S.E., Aug. 24." at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich." 

" The Proposed Flamsteed Memorial Window. 

" Sir, — In your issue of the 20th inst., there is a letter from 

Mr. William Tebb, of Burstow, as to the obligation resting upon 

the nation of erecting some memorial to the memor}' of the Rev. 

John Flamsteed, who was the lirst Astronomer Royal for England, 

appointed by Charles II. — one of the most sensible things that 

Monarch did — and who held that office for 43 years — viz. from 

1676 to 1719. Mr. Tebb gives some interesting particulars of 

FlanLsteed's work, and it must be conceded that a good case has been 

made out. The proposal is to erect a memorial window, with an 

appropriate tablet, in the church at Burstow, where Flamsteed 

othciated as rector, and where his remains now rest in the chancel. 

** This object has the sympathy of Mr. W. H. M. Christie, 
Astronomer Royal, England, and of Sir Robert Ball, Astronomer 
Royal, Ireland, and it must commend itself to all lovers of the 
soul-absorbing science of astronomy, of whom it may be said, as of 
the stars which stud the firmament, that they form a multitude 
A\hom no man can number. If the subscription were limited to 
one guinea each as the maximum contribution, a sum equal to the 
cost of a handsome window may soon be collected. 

" Should any of your readers wish to know more of Flamsteed 
and the benefit not only to science, but to the nation, as the result 
of one man's work — work accomplished under great disadvan- 
tages — (i) from the want of adequate funds, and (2) from a pain- 
ful affliction which accompanied him to the end of his days — they 
can gratify that desire b}^ referring to the * Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica' under the head of Astronomy, vol. ii. p. 756, and under the 
name Flamsteed, vol. ix. p. 289. 

'' Your former correspondent, a resident of Burstow, regrets 
that the parish is but sparsely populated and not able in itself to 
raise the necessary funds. This circumstance need not be men- 
tioned. Flamsteed*8 memory and the work he performed belong 
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to the nation. The nation has now the opportunity of wiping out 
a reproach which neither three centuries nor 23 centuries o 
neglect would succeed in obliterating. 

" 8urelv some ofticial of the Royal Astronomical Society wil 
suggest a committee, fewer in point of number the better, to earn 
out the object now brought prominently before the public? 

" In the meantime, and pending the appointment of such com 
raittee, would Mr. Tebb kindly undertake to act as treasurer, pri 
tem.^ so that any one interested in this behalf may know where t< 
send his donation whilst the inspiration is upon him ? 

" Yours faithfully, 

" 86 Thicket Road, Anerley, S.E." " Jno. PICKERING, F.R.G.S.'' 

*'TnE Proposed Memorial to John Flamsteed, 
THE riRST Astronomer Royal. 

" Sir, — Mr. E. Duukin (late Chief Assistant at the Roya 
Observatory, Greenwich), in his letter to the ' Times,' has adde( 
interesting dt'tails concerning the work and family history o 
Mr. John Flamsteed, the first Astronomer Royal, x^hich Mr 
Pickering has followed up by offering, through your columns, : 
practical suggestion for carrying into effect the proposed memorial 
When in my letter to the * Times ' of August 20 I alluded tt 
Burstow as a large but thinly-populated parish, allow nie to sa\ 
that 1 did not wish it to be iuferred that it would be impossible tc 
raise funds for the memorial in the district, as this would be an 
unwarrantable reproach upon my neighbours. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that nearly two centuries of public neglect of a notable scien- 
tific Englishman — the father of modern practical astronomy — can 
hardly at this day fittingly be atoned for by a purely local demon- 
stration. Mr. Pickering has referred your readers for information 
regarding Flamsteed to the article on Astronomy in the ' Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica.' The fullest details will, however, be found in, 
BaiJy's *Life of Flamsteed,' a folio volume published in 1S35, ^^ 
which, after failing with booksellers in botli England and Scotland 
and much advertising, I have succeeded in procuring a copy. Thr 
* Penny Cyclopedia ' describes this ' as the most remarkable scien- 
tific biography of the present century.' No one could read thi!= 
record of a noble life without feeling that our national neglect was 
a national disgrace. 

'' Some of your readers may be interested to hear that, at the 
suggestion of two distinguished astronomers, the project is to be 
brought before the Royal Astronomical Society at their first 
meeting in Noyember ; but if in the meantime any students of 
star- land should feel desirous of co-operating in this undertaking, 
the Rev. R. E. Snepp, rector of Burstow, Surrey (who has kindly 
promised to act as treasurer), will be glad to receive their names. 

" Yours faithfully, 

" Rede Hall, Burstow, Surrey, Sept. 15." " WiLLIAM Tebb." 

Erratum. — No. 191, p. 315, line 4 from bottom, /or June 21, 
1892, read June 4, 1892. 
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CHICAGO ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

Section of M^TncMATics and Astronomy. 

Tub regular meeting of the Section of Mathematics and Astro- 
nomy of the Chicago Academy of Sciences was held at the Dearborn 
Observatory, Evanston, on Tuesday evening, Oct. 4th, 1892. 
Prof. G. W. Hough was in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Mr. S. W. Burnham made some interesting remarks on the new 
satellite of Jupiter. Mr. Barnard's discovery is by no means to 
be regarded as an accident, as Jupiter has been watched by this 
observer for many years. Up to June of the present year, Mr. 
Barnard has been using the 12-inch telescope of the Lick Obser- 
vatory in the examination of Jupiter's surface-markings and the 
phenomena of the satellites. In July he was able for the first 
time to employ the 36-inch telescope for this work, and a very 
careful search was made for possible satellites. On Sept. 9th a 
very small star was seen close to the planet, and as it was at once 
suspected to be a new satellite, its position with reference to the 
third satellite was measured. On the two following nights it was 
reobserved, and no doubt remained as to its true nature. It is 
described as a much more difhcult object than the satellites of 
Mars, and therefore can probably be seen with only the largest 
instruments. The period is very nearly 11** 59", and the distance 
from the planet's centre about 1 12,000 miles. 

Prof. Hough spoke of the importance of the discovery, and of 
its relation to Galileo's discovery of the first four satellites. 

Mr. Burnham added that the claims of the various observers 
with small telescopes as to their pretended discovery of the satellite 
were evidently not to be considered for a moment. 

The next paper, " On the New Star in Auriga," was read by 
Dr. Henry Crew, of North-western University. The discovery 
and earlier observations of the Nova w^ere described, and the various 
remarkable features of the Nova and its spectrum were pointed 
out. Prof. Crew's observations were made with the 36-inch 
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telescope of the Lick Observatory. AVilh a siuc^le prism the 
spectrum was very brilHant, but it was very faint with a grating. 
Attention A\as called to the peculiar way in which the lines faih^l 
away as the star declined in magnitude. T\\o lines in the red. 
which were very faint when tlie Xova was brightest, becauie 
brighter as the magnitude decreased, and iinally surpassed even 
C itself. Dr. Cre\\' considers the reappearance of the ]Sova as a 
nebula, as distinctly opposed to Mr. Lockyer's meteoric theory. 
The various other theories were reviewed and commented upon. 

Mr. Burnham remarked, in answer to a question as to the 
position of the Nova, that Mr. Barnard had found by a series of 
measures that not the slightest change had occurred since the 
disappearance in the spring, lie consid-Ts the mode of discovery 
as oftering great encouragement to amateurs having small instru- 
ments. An observer with a large telescope depends so exclnsivtlv 
n|H)n the circles in setting, that he loses his familiarity with the 
skv. The amateurs constant use of star-charts makes it much 
more likely that he will notice new objects, though many probably 
escape attention. 

Dr. Crew exhibited Prof. CampbelFs new map of the Nova's 
spectrum, and pointed out the chief nebular line. 

In speaking of ]Mr. Barnard's observations of an extremely 
faint nebulosity now surrounding the 2sova, Mr. Burnhan) expresst^d 
his perfect confidence in ^Ir. Barnard's ability as an observer by 
stating that he would rather trust Mr. Barnard's observation of a 
very diflicult object than believe in the testimony of his own (\ve. 
Prof. (xeo. K. Hale, of the Kenwood Observatorv. described an 
automatic spectro-heliograph recently devised by him. A\ hen 
once adjusted and set in operation the instrument will take pho:u- 
graphs of the Sun, showing s[)ots, facuhe, and prominences at anv 
desired interval throughout the day. It is expected that such an 
instrument will soon be in daily use at the Kenwood Observatory. 
Prof. Hale also presented some remarks on a recent communi- 
cation by M. Deslandres to the Paris Academy of Sciences. In his 
paper M. Deslandres suggests a method of determining the velocitv 
of the axial rotation ot stars. The method depends upon M. 
Deslandres's statement that the solar facuhe are sometiinr< 
sufhciently bright to show the li and K lines reversed in the ^olar 
spectrum as photographed with an integrating spectrosco[)t-. 
Prof. Hale criticised M. J)eslandres's method, and proposed a 
means of testing its applicability which will shortly be presented 
to the Paris Academy of Sciences. 

Dr. Crew remarked that he considered M. Deslandres's method 
disposed of by Prof. Hale's criticism, and thought it hardly 
necessary that the test be applied. 

Prof. Hough made a few remarks on the present appearance of 
Jupiter and the Red Spot, which is now very faint and may 
completely disappear. He considers it identical with the spot 
seen by Cassini to appear and reappear every six years. 
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The Meetiiicj then adjoiirncrl, .ind tho remiinder of the evoninc: 
was spent by the members in obsu'viiiLi; Jupiter and other objects 
with the 1 82 -inch tele:?cop;3 of the Dearborn Observatory. 

Gp:ohge E. Hale, Jieconhr. 



THE ASTROXOMTCAL SOCIPITY OF THE PACIFIC. 

Minutes of the Meeting held at tlie Lick Observatory, 

^September 3, 1892. 

President Sciiaeuerle presided. 

The minutes of the last meeting as printed in th) * Publications,' 
were approved. 

A list of presents was read by the Secretary, and the thanks of 
the Society voted to the givers. 

Special att(Mition was called to an enlarged transparency on glass 
of the ^foon (twenty inches square) and an enlarged positive on 
glass of Jupiter, presented by the Lick Observatory, and to a 
number of pliotographs representing the buildings and instruments 
of the Lick Observatory, presented by Henry E. ^lathews. 

At a previous meeting of the l^oard of Directors, Mr. F. 
^I*^Clean, of Tunbridge Wells, En.;hind, was elected a Life 
Member, and 38 other new^ members were elected. 

The Secretary read the names of members duly elected at the 
meeting of the Directors. 

The following papers were presented : — 

1. ''The Partial Eclipse of the Moon of Mav 11, 1892,'' by 
A. Stanley Williams, F.R.A.S. 

2. '* The Effect of Parallax on the Phenomena of the Satellites 
of Mars,'* by Professor llussey, of the Stanford LTniversity. 

3. "Lick Observatory Photographs of Jupiter, 1891," by 
A. Stanley Williams, F.R.A.S. 

4. '* Discovery of a New Crater on the Moon-Xegatives of the 
Lick Observatory," by Professor Weinek, of Prague. (Translated 
by F. R. Ziel.) 

5. " Note on the August Meteors of 1892," by Professor Kirk- 
wood, of Riverside. 

6. " A Suggestion to University Instructors of Classes in Astro- 
nomy," by C. B. Hill, of San Francisco. 

7. ** Recent Observations of Nova Auriga): Comparison of its 
Present Spectrum with that of February and March," by AV. W. 
Campbell, of the Lick Observatory. 

8. ** Lick Observatory Observations of Mars in 1892 : a Pre- 
liminary Discussion," by J. M. Schaeberle, of the Lick Observa- 
tory. 

9. " Variable Stars of Long Period," by S. D. Townley, Hearst 
Fellow in Astronomy in the Lick Observatory. 

Adjourned. 

F. R. Ziel, Secretary, 
2k2 
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Jupiter's Fifth Satellite. 

Professor Barnard gives in the * Astronomical Journal * of Oct. 4 

(No. 275) an interesting account of his discovery of this satellite, 

with the measures he made : from the elongations he deduces a 

period of 11'' 49"^'63 : but as this is oul>' from measures of the 

distance obtained between Sept. 9 and 14, it is, of course, subject 

to a large error. The paper \\as dated the 1 7th Sept., and published 

on the 4th of October, reaching here about the i6th or 17th of 

October. From the data furnished in this j)aper Mr. Marth seems 

to have deduced a period of ii*" 57*"* 12, while by the * San Tran- — 

cisco Examiner,' no doubt from an inspired source, the period is -e 

given as 1 1" 59™. 

Mr. Turner wrote to the 'Times ' that he and Mr. Eeid, using ;^ 

the Princeton telescope in America, suspected it on the night of 3^f 

Sept. 26, about 10 o'clock, and if Mr. Barnard's period is right this ,^*s 

might probably be a real observation. AVe have not heard that it .j-t 

has been seen even at those favoured observatories to which, ^ , 

according to the newspapers, it was thought worth while to send F ■) 

any information. 

It is very much to be regretted that this brilliant discovery, for •:«: •r 
such it most undoubtedly is, has been connnunicated to the astro- — ^- 
nomical world in such a very peculiar way. We have an announce- — ^- 
ment giving 12** 36"' as the period, 112,400 miles as the distance, ^ -^, 
and 13 as the magnitude, and the Lick telescope as the re- — '- 
vealer: this is the first telegram. Then we find that Professor ^^^ r 
Barnard is the discoverer and that the period is 17*^ ;^G"', — still J^ 1 
without the time of discoverv fuUv stated, from which with either ^^ i' 
jjeriod some idea of its, place in its orbit could be found; and for ^^zm: v 

weeks this erroneous time stood uncorrected and no further infer- '' 

mation was given. Even at the present time, though it is hardly 
possible that further elongations have not been observed at the 
Lick Observatory, we have not had the slightest information which ^ '^ 
would enable even the ])robable time of an elongation to be given ; 
and as about a hundred revolutions have taken place since the 
discovery, an error of about one or two minutes m ould make all 
the difference. Li a fine climate the time that Jupiter is visible 
would make it possible tore-discover the satellite ; but here, where 
an hour or two of good seeing is quite a rarity, the hopelessness 
of trying to see such an object by chance is too apparent. Had it 
been some faint comet we should have had all the information 
necessary' for it^ full observation in the course of hours or a few 
days at the most ; but in the case of this most important discovery 
after nearly seven weeks we know very little more than the first 
telegram gave us. 

It is only a short time since an important discovery w^as com- 
municated by a diffident amateur by means of a post-c^rd : a resort 
to this method by the Lick authorities would have been preferable 
to the veiy inadequate method they ha\e adopted. 

A. A. Common. 
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Two Large Telescopes. 

A MONSTER reflecting telescope is projected in Paris, to be ready 
for the Exhibition it is intended to hold there in 1900. This it is 
proposed to make of silvered glass. 

Another enormous telescope is projected by Professor Pickering, 
of Harvard College Observatory. This is to bo a refractor, and 
it is proposed to erect it in that earthly paradise for an observer 
which Professor Pickering has discovered in Peru. 

Both of these projects are of interest to the astronomer, and 
well worth serious consideration, not only from the point of view 
of the constructor and the ditHculties to be met with and overcome 
in tlie nvs'i of the reflector, but from the hopes that may be enter- 
tained, by the astronomer, that much valuable information may be 
ol)tained from them. Professor Pickering's circular letter is in so 
nuviiy ways deeply interesting that we reprint it : — 

"A LARGE Southern Telescope. — The wide interest in astrono- 
mical research is well illustrated by the frequent gifts of large 
telescopes to large astronomical observatories by wealthy donors 
who are not themselves professional students of astronomy. The 
number of these gifts is continually increasing, and in no depart- 
ment of science has greater liberality been displayed. Unfortu- 
nately, the wisdom shown in the selection of good locations for 
the telescopes has not equalled the generosity with which they 
have been given. Political or personal reasons, rather than the 
most favourable atmospheric conditions, have in almost all cases 
determined the site. These telescopes have been erected near the 
capitals of countries or near large universities, instead of in places 
where the meteorological conditions would permit the best results 
to be obtained. The very conditions of climate which render a 
country or city great, are often those which are unfavorable to 
astronomical work. The climate of western Europe and of the 
eastern portion of the United States is not suited to good astrono- 
mical work, and vet these are the verv countries where nearly all 
the largest observatories of the world are situated. The great 
number of telescopes thus concentrated renders it extremely dilH- 
cult for a new one to find a useful line of work. The donor may 
therefore bt^ disappointed to find so small a return for his expendi- 
ture, and the opinion has become prevalent that we cannot expect 
much further progress in astronomy by means of instruments like 
those now in use. The imperfections of our atmosphere appear to 
limit our powers, and are more troublesome relatively with a large 
than with a small telescope. Accordingly, it has not been the 
policy of the Harvard College Observatory to attempt to obtain a 
large telescope to be erected in Cambridge. In order to secure the 
greatest possible scientific return for its expenditures, large pieces 
of routine work have by preference been undertaken, which could 
be done with smaller instruments. These conditions are now, 
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however, cluinj^o.l. A station lias been established by this Obser- 
vatory near Arequipa in Peru, at an altitude of more than eii^ht 
thousand feet. I)urin<; a large j)art of the year the skv of Arequipa 
is nearly cloudless. A telescope having an aperture of thirteen 
i iches has been erected there, and has shossn a remarkable dei^Tee 
of steadiness in the atmosphere. Night after night atmosplierie 
conditions prevail which occur only at rare intervals, it* ever, in 
Cambridge. Several of the difPraction rings surrounding: the 
brighter stars are visible, close doubles in which the com[)onents 
are uuich less than a second apart are readily separated, and powers 
can be constantly employed which are so high as to be almost 
useless in Cambridge. In many researches the gain is as great as if 
tlie aperture of the instrument was doubled. Another nnportant 
advantage of this station is that, as it is sixteen degrees south of 
the Equator, the southern stars are all visible. A few years aij^o a 
list was published of all the refracting telescopes having an aperture 
of 9*8 inches or more (* Sidereal Messenger,' 1884, p. 193). From 
this it ajipears that nearly all of the largest telescopes are north of 
1 ititude -f 35^, although this region covers but little more than one- 
tilth of the entire surface of the earth. None of the seventeen 
largest and but one of the fifty-three largest telescopes are south 
of this region. Of the entire list of seventy-four, but four, having 
diameters of 15, 11, 10, and 10 inches, are south of +35°. Tht* 
four largest telescopes north of +35° have apertures of 36, 30, 39, 
and 27 inches respectively. But few telescopes of the largest si/e 
have been erected since tliis list was ])repare(i, and the ])roportion 
north and south is still about the same. It thert^fore apj)ears that 
about one quarter of the entire sky is either invisible to, or so low 
that it cannot l^e advantageously observed by, any large telescope. 
The Magellanic clouds, the great clusters in Centaurus, Tncana, 
and Dorado, the variable star rj Argus, and the dense jiortions of 
the Milky AV'ay» i" Scorpius, Argo, and Crux, are included in this 
neglected region. Moreover, the planet Mars, when nearest the 
Earth, is always far south. The study of the surface of this and of 
the other planets is greatly impeded by the unsteadiness of the nir 
at most of the existing observatories. Even under the most 
favorable circumstances startling discoveries — relating, for example, 
to the existence of inhabitants in the ]danets — are not to be 
expected. Still, it is believed that in no other way are we so likely 
to add to our knowledge of planetary detail as by the plan here 
pro|)osed. The great aperture and focal length and the steadiness 
of the air will permit unusually high magnify ing-powers to bt- 
employed, and will give this instrument corresponding advat.tageij 
in many directions, — for instance, in micrometric measures, espe- 
cially of faint objects. It can be used equally for n isual and photo- 
graj)hic purposes, and in ])hotographing clusters, small nebnke, 
double stars, the Moon, and the planets, it will have unequalled 
advantages. 

** A series of telescopes of the largest size (including four of the 
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six largest, the telescopos of th(» liick, Pulkowa, U. S. Xaval, ami 
-McConnick observatories) liasberii successfiiliv constructed bv the 
tinn ot" Alvaii Clark and Sons, lint one member of the iirm now 
survives, Mr. Alvan (t. Clark ; and he expresses a doubt wliethLM* 
he would be readv to undertake the construction of more than one 
large telescope in the future. The glass is obtained with ditficulty 
and often only after a delay of years. A pair of discs of excellent 
glass suitable for a telescope having nil aperture of forty inches has 
been cast, and can now probably be j)urchased at cost, Si 6,000. 
The expense of grinding and mounting would be $92,000. A 
suitable building would cost at least $40,000. If the sum of 
►$200,000 could be provided it would piTmit the construct ion of 
this telescope, its erection in Peru, and the means of keeping it at 
work for several years. Subsequently, the other funds of this 
Observatory would secure its permanent employment. Since a 
station is already established by this Observatory in Peru, a great 
saving could be effected in supcTvision and similar expenses, which 
otherwise would render a much larger outlay necessary. 

"An opportunity is thus offered to a donor to have liis name 
permanently attached to a refracting telescope which besides bring 
the larfjest in the world uould be more favourably situat<'d than 
almost any other, and would have a tield of work comparatively 
new. The numerous gifts to this Observatory by residents of 
Boston and its vicinity prevent the request for a general subscrij)- 
tion ; but it is believed that if the matter is properly presented, 
some wealthy person may be found who would gladly make the 
requisite gift, in view of the strong probability that it will lead to a 
great advance m our knowledge ot the heavt-nly bodies. Any one 
interested in this plan is invited to a Idress the undersigned. 

" Edward C. Pickerixg, 

Director of the Observatory of Harvard College.'" 
*' Cambridcjo, Mass., U.S.A., 
JSepteinber, 1892." 

This circular pretty clearly explains all about this telescope. 
The difficulties of construction of the Lick telescope have been so 
successfully overcome, that there need be no fear that this one, 
\\ hich would probably be built on the same lines, would be ec^ually 
successful in this respect. 

Of the propriety of the appeal which Professor Pickering makes 
there can be no doubt. It is very rarely that one can be made on 
such absolutely good grounds as this rests upon. From such an 
instrument in such a climate, under such admirable direction, most 
valuable and interesting results mav with certainty be looked for — 
results of great importance to the astronomer, and which will be a 
source of great gratification to the donor of such a happily favoured 
telescope. I sincerely hope that Professor Pickering will b^ 
successful in his appeal to his fellow countrymen. 

With regard to the Paris telescope, the large size of the proj ?cted 
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teIescoj)e over anything yet done makes the question of construc- 
tion much more interesting. The hirgest silver-on-glass n)irror yet 
made is my own 5-ft. From this to lo-i't. is a great step; from 
a focal length of 27 feet to 140 is a great leap. It brings ns face 
to face with enormous difficult ies, not perhaps insuperable if met 
in the proper Avay, but which may very easily become so. 

I propose to briefly consider some of these and make a sug- 
gestion as to the best way to deal with them. Taking it for granted 
tliat the telescope, if properly made, \\ill give results in light 
grasping powder and definition in proportion to its size when com- 
pared with smaller instruments, and leaving out of eousidenition 
entirely the question of the suitability of the neighhourhood of a -^^ i 
large city as the site of a big telescope, with the remark that while -^ ^^ 
I admit that the climate may not he the best possible, 1 should ^ J. 
expect to gain in any given place by increasing the size and power — za^r 
of the telescope used whatever might he the advantages elsewhere. ^ -^. 

As far as can be gathered from theEnglisii newspapers, the pro- 
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jectcd telescope is to have an aperture of about 10 feet and a focal -T m^u 
length of about 140 feet — truly a gigantic instrument I IVothing -7 
has been said definitely about the style of mounting, but it is -^ 
clearly meant that many observers shall be permitted to use the -^ 
telescope. This last condition is of vital iniportance and affects ^r- 
the question greatly, for if the right kind of mounting is used to « 
gain this end the wliole thing becomes a feasible matter. 

If it is intended, as 1 gather from what appears in this morn- — 
iiig's ^Standard,' to mount the telescope as an equatorial, with a -• 
cupola in the usual style, then I have no hesitation in saying that t3 
however well such an arrangement might do for one observer doing 
delicate astronomical work, it \\ould be entirely unsuitable for 
givmg many observers an opportunity of seeing any celestial 
object ; to do this properly it will be necessary to resort to some 
modilication of the altazimuth mounting, w ith the eyepiece coming 
through the trunnions on which the tui)e of the telescope rests. 

The unsuitabiliry of the ordinary form of equatorial mounting 
b(^comes api)arent w hen we relnember that in order to render the 
eyepiece available for an>' position slightly off the meridian the 
upper part must be rotated, and this in such a large instrument 
w ould haNtj to be frequently done as the telescope moved in right 
ascension ; then the observer w ould have to be carried round at an 
irregular rate at a height of some 150 feet on some sort of stage, 
that w bile safe enough for one or two skilful observers could never 
be used by the world at large. 

By adopting some form of the altazimuth mountings already 
so well known, with suitable modifications, all these difficulties 
could be overcome and many advantages gained. 

A. A. Common. 

[To be continued.] 
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Potsdam Observations of Motion in the Line of Sight, 

The first part of the seventh volume of the Potsdam Observations, 
which has recently appeared, is one of special importance, for it 
contains the details of the spectrograph ic determinations of the 
motions of stars in the line of sight, which have been so success- 
fully carried on during the past three years at the above Obser- 
vatory. The peculiar merit of these determinations lies in the 
^•eat advance which has been made by Drs. A^ogel and IScheiner 
in the accord of separate observations, an advance attributable 
cbietiy to the substitution of photograpliy fcr direct eye observation 
and to the extreme care given to making the spectroscope abso- 
lutely rigid. This improved accord has resulted in two very 
iiuportant discoveries — a sufficient harvest from three years' work, 
even if they stood alone — the recognition of the orbital motion 
of Algol and of that of Spica. And, in addition, some 49 other 
stars have had their motion of recession or approach ascertained 
within much closer limits than had been previously accomplished. 

Much of the information given us in the present volume has 
of course been published by Prof. Vogel before — the description of 
the spectroscope, for example, the methods of measuring the photo- 
graphs, and the mean results for the various stars observed, — so 
tliat there is no need now to notice thein at leni:!:th. But a verv 
great interest attaches to the remarks Prof. Vogel makes on the 
work of other labourers in the same field aud to the couiparison 
w hich he draws between their results. 

The first point to be noted is that the photographic method has 
four great advantages over that of direct eye observation : the 
photographic plate is not affected by those atmospheric tremors 
which try, and perhaps often dec<*ive, the eye so much ; it is easy 
to compare mauy lines at the same time; and the photograph 
r«Muains for future refereuce, the actual measures are made at 
leisure, and can be repeated any number of times for the sake of 
check. The fourth point is that by prolonging the exposure a 
record may be obtained of even a somewhat faint spectrum. 80 
that though the Potsdam refractor has an aperture of not quite 
12 inches, yet its results have compared closely as to accuracy 
w ith those obtained directly by Prot. Keeler with the great re- 
fractor of Mt. Hamilton. This being so, it follows that eye 
observations made with apertures practically equal to that of 
the Potsdam tdescope might reasonably be expected to be much 
rougher, inasmuch as the observer would often be workiug at the 
very limit of vision. 

Prof. Vogel criticises at some length the method of obtaining 
the comparison spectrum employed at Greenwich. I do not 
think, however, that this was a really weak point in the Green- 
wich apparatus, nor the Potsdam method the real reason for the 
success obtained there. A point Prof. Vogel might have criticized 
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with greater reason is the systematic error which appears to afft 
tlie (Treen\\ich measures, depending, it would seem, upon tht 



t' 



position-angle ot the slit and consequently of the spectrum, am :1 

which may be due either to slight ilexure of the apparatus or t^ .) 
personalit3\ It is not clear \\ hether a similar possible cause of errors r 
has received attention at Potsdam. There can be no doubt tha~ ^t 
the chief source of the accordance of the Potsdam results lies ii ^ami 
the great care which has been taken to secure stability, but th^ e 
arrangement of the vacuum-tube does not appear to us to b^»- -e 
theoretically correct. No image of the tube is formed on the slit 
and the arrangement assumes the coUimation of the spectroscop 
to be invariable. Probiibly with so stiff a mounting this wa: — ^^ 
practically the case ; bur a similar arrangement would not hav^- -e 
been admissible under the (rreenwich conditions. Prof. A^'oge^ ^^**-l 
points out correctly enough that it is of first importance in th» .^^'' 
Greenwich arrangement that the image of the vacuum-tul>e slioulu* ^d 
till the slit. This was sufficiently provided for, the image bein^ «^ig 
some five or six times as broad as the slit opening, so that a ver»_^-5y 
considenible shift would be needed l3efore one or other of the jaw. " -^^ 
of the slit would be imperfectly illuminated. And the image o 
the tube being very sharply focussed on the slit, such a chang* " 
would be at once detected by the change in the appearance of on*- 
(^Ige of the line. Again, the parallel arrangement of th<j tube wa- ^ 
decitledly preferable w here eye observations had to be made, as s- 
line of sutHcient length for accurate measurement was secured 
the perpendicular arrangement was demanded by X\\e Potsdan j 
method, in whi<'h no image is formed on the slit, a method w hicl^ 
has the serious drawback tliat the two spectra, that of the star ani - 
of the artificial source of light, are superposed. No doubt th^ 
ingenious and careful methods used in the measurement of th 
])lates have overcome, in a great degree, the effect of this confusion 
and Prof. Vogel can urge his success as justifying his arrangement 
»Still the draw back ajipears a real one. 

The comparison of results which Prof. A^ogel institutes i"^^^ 
principally with Greenwich. Mr. Seabroke's measures, thoug 
most perse veringly and carefully made, were evidently attempted 
with wholly insutHcient means; and Dr. lluggiiis unfortunatelv 
laid down the work twenty vears ajxo, which he was the tirst tc 
devise and undertake, so that bis results are all separated by a 
wide interval of time from those of the present volume, lie has 
not either published the details of his obseryations, so that no 
materials are available for determining probable error. The Green- 
wich results, ou the other hand, have been carried on for 17 years 
and published in the fullest detail, so that they are open to the 
most minute investigation. 

The tirst result w hich comes from a comparison of the three 
series of measures is as follows: — 28 stars are common to the 
three, and of these, one, Spica, shows orbital motion rendering it 
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isuitable for purposes of comparison. Of the remaining 27, 
1 three observatories agree as to the direction of the motion 

twelve cai^es. Dr. ILuggiris stands alone in seven cases, the 
>tsdam observations stand alone in eic;ht. In no case does the 
reeiiwich result stand out in contradiction to both the others, 
irther, not only did the (Ireenwich observations anticipate in 
Vim cases out of fifteen the change of sign which the Potsdam 
nervations show as compared with those of Dr. lluggins, but 

five of the remaining eight they brought the large motion 
iiiid by Dr. Huggins down to a nnich smaller ont*. In the 
ree outstanding ca^es Dr. Huggins did not estimate the rate 

motion but only its direction, and it is therefore impossible 
sav whether the Greenwich value would have been greater or 
• s than his. 

The following Tables show how the mean results of the three 
jservatories compare for the stars observed in common. Tl e 
jtions are expressed in (xerman geographical miles per second, 
d are taken from the Potsdam volume. 



1. Stars for which the three Observatories are in agreement 

Dr. Hugging. Greenwich. Pots-dam. 

Betelgeuse -f 4*8 +4*1 -\-^'2t 

Hii^'el -f 33 +4*2 4-2*2 

a Coronas -f -f 27 +4*3 

^'apella ,4- -f 5'i .^3-3 

Aldebaran + +6-7 +6*5 

Arcturus — 12*0 — 9*7 — t'o 

Vega . — io*6 ~7*5 — 2*1 

a Cygni — 8*5 '^'Z — I'l 

a Ursa) Majoris .. — ii*5 "~7*3 — i*6 

y Leonis — ^3*9 ~- 5*2 

€ Boiitis — — 2*0 —2*2 

y <-y6iii — —^'3^ -0-9 



II. Stars for which Dr. Huggins stands alone. 

Dr. Huggins. Greenwich. Potsdiim. 

Sirius +4*5 — 1*8 —2*1 

Kegulus +3*2 — o*4 —1*2 

f LTrs8D ^Majoris .... +4*1 — o'6 — 4*t 

3 Leonis +3 — 1-8 — i*6 

c Leonis +3 —3*0 "" i'9 

J) Ursae Majoris .... -|- ■— 1'7 ~"3'5 

y Cassiopeiae + --i'7 — o"5 
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III. Stars for which Potsdam stands alone. 

Dr. Huggins. Greenwich. Potsdam. 

Castor ...... +5*5 +o7 -4 

/3 Ursa? Majoris .. + 4*i -fi*9 — 4*o 

y Ursa3 Majoris .. -f 4*i -f2*i —3^ 

^ Ursa) ^lajoris .. 4- 4*i +i*3 — 4*- 

Procyon -f -fo*8 — 1-2 

Polhix — io'6 — 7*4 -t-o'2 

a Pegasi — "•5*1 -|-o-2 

a Andromedic .... — — 6*o -f o*6 



The above comparisons certainly suc^gest systematic differenc::^!:"^"' 
between tlie different observers and between the two systems *'^ 

observation. ]3ut this is not the only possible explanation of t ji" 

differences between the three columns in Tables 11. and 1— ~ — H - 
In spite of the wide differences between the individual Greenwi ^^^ 
measures, the mean results for lengthened periods appear to poi 
in the cav^^e of soiue stars, to a progressive change of motion : 
that, acce])ting the Potsdam results a,s accurate to-day, those 
Dr. lluggins and of (jreenwich may also have been correct wh 
obtained. Table IV. gives a comparison for 7 out of the abo 
15 stars. It shoidd be added that three stars well observed 
Greenwich, viz. a Andromedie, Pollux, and a Pegasi, show 
such progressive change. 



—It. 
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IV. Greenwich stars showing progressive change. 

Greeuwich. 

Dr. Iluggins. , ^ ^ Potsdr 

1872. 1875-80. 1881-85. 18S6-90. iSS:^— 9' 

^^inu!^ +4-5 -1-5*5 -2-6 -3*5 -2- 1 

Castor +5*5 +-*5 +o*8 — o'l —4 

Kegulus +3'2 +5*4 +o*o — i*i —r 

Procyon -f +5*4 +i*6 — 1*9 — i* 

/J Ursio Maj. .. +4*1 +5*4 —1*2 —6*5 —4* 

e Ursie Maj. .. +4*1 +3'9 — I'l —7*2 — 4- 

y Cassiopeia? .. + — 5*6 —2>'^ +0*4 — o* 



Prof. Vogel himself refers to the case of Sirius, but sets asii 

the evidence for change of motion. In this connection it may J 

of interest to cite Prof. Vogel's own earlier observations made 

Bothkamp by the visual method. The following table shev 

the results obtained for the stars observed at the four Obse 

vatories : — 

Tulse Hill. Bothkamp. Greenwich. Potsdam. 

8irius -f 4*5 -f 9*4 —18 —2*1 

Procyon 4- +13*0 +o-8 — 12 

Capella + -f 3*5 +5-1 43*3 

Altair — —10*4 — 66 — 5'o 

A\^ga —10*6 —11*2 —7*5 — 21 
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The comparison of course, as it de])enas on so few observations, 
is very inJsulHcient, but the close correspondence of the Bothkamp 
observations with those made nearly contemporaneousl}^ by Dr. 
Hugeous is certainly strikinp^, especially when taken in connec- 
tion with the tendency of the Greenwich results, intermediate 
in point of time, to be intermediate in value between the early 
observations of Dr. liuggins and these recent measures of Profs. 
A'oijel and Scheiner. 

The comparison of forty-eight stars obserA^ed both at Greenwich 
and Potsdam gives an agreement of sign in thirty cases ; and in 
the eiirhteen cases of discordance the lat^r Greenwich results in 
several instances differ from the earlier, and in the direction of 
greater agreement with those just published at Potsdam. 

The point Prof. A^ogel lays most stress upon in his criticism of 
the (xreenwich observations is the wide range of the individual 
measures, which he illustrates bv a table of extreme results. On 
this point Dr. Scheiner dwelt with even greater emphasis in his 
' Spectralanalyse der Gestirne.' 

Kovv though unquestionably it is rather severe upon an observer 
in any field to exhibit in parallel columns the extreme results 
obtained in the course of seventeen years' work, yet no objection 
can be taken to it if the conditions of the observations be clearly 
set forward at the same time ; though possibly Prof. Vogel him- 
self might think it a little hard, if the above comparison between 
his Bothkamp and Potsdam measures were set forward as a gauge 
of the quality of his observations. Yet that would be a com- 
parison between means of measures, not between extremes. 

The first point to be borne in mind is that the rule at Greenwich 
is to publish everythhuf^ and that it was especially needful in a new- 
research of this kind to give to the world each observation precisely 
as it stood, without cancelling or altering a single figure. A moment's 
thought will show^ how necessary this was in this pai'ticular case, and 
yet what observer but will feel how little he would like to apply the 
same rigidity to all his own observations ! And it needs but a short 
inspection of the Greenwich results to see that the elimination 
of but a comparatively small proportion of observations, many 
expressly noted at the time as having been made with extreme 
dirticulty, would make a great change in their general appearance 
of agreement. It must be further remembered that for the most 
part there was but a single observer available for the work, and 
that but a small portion of his time could be given to it. It w^as 
impossible, therefore, to pick and choose the most favourable 
occasions ; a night of bad definition must be utilized as far as 
]iossible; and, on the other hand, other duties forbade an ex- 
cellent night being used to the uttermost. When it is considered 
that with the dispersion used many of the spectra were near the 
very limit of visibility, and that the great majority of the obser- 
vations were obliged to be made upon the broad and diffused 
r line c£ first-type stars, no wonder can be felt that the probable 
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error runs high. As Prof. Vogel shows, it is about nine tinif^^^s 
as ^reat as his own. Tlie hitter would appear to be about equ ^^i l 
to the proba!)le error of the observations obtained b}- Prof. Keel^_=-r 
with the great Lick telescope, who used a dispersion and a ligh ^^- 
gathering power about nine or ten times as great as that in use ^ ^jt 
Greenwich, whilst systematic differences between Potsdam ai^^ d 
Greenwich mav in some cases be due to the fact that the measur«^_^> 
were madt* in entirely different regions of the spectrum. 

The Greenwich ''probable error" is therefore in just tl — ^iie 
s.ime proportion to the Lick as we should reasonably expect fro m 
the difference in the instrumental power employed. But th a t 
by the most skiltul use of photography in the place of direct e«— *^e 
ol)ser\ation Prof. Vogel should havf^ raised the accordance of h ^^i> 
observations, made with a slightly smaller aperture than that ^=- at 

Greenwich, to the level of those made with the grt^at 36-iiK ^»-<'^^ 

telescoj)e of Mt. Hamilton, is a great achievement ind«'ed, and it 

has undoubtedly put this entire branch of astronomical researc — ^'1'- 
one of the most important and promising available to us, Uj)c__--»- ^'H 
a higher and more satisfactory footing than it has ever bet -^ n 
before. E. AV. Maundek. 



Jupiter in 1892. 

Ox six nights recently, the 8-inch Clark refractor, of XapaColNtr ^ 
Observatory, has been turned on Jupiter for physical observation"—" 
under atmospherical conditions which, though never perfect, wer*^ 
reasonal)lv satisfactorv. J'he observations have furnished a fairlv^ 
good index to Jupiter's general appearance at the present opposi- 
tion. The bright equatorial region does not se«m to contain any 
of the conspicuous transverse dark streaks observed last year, but 
on two nights a narrow faint belt wa.s seen diviclinoj it centrallv. 
This belt was traced clear across the planet's disk at 19'' 45'". 
Oct. 6. The whole equatorial region presented a very broken and 
coniplex appearance at the time, but no well-detined marking'^, 
except this belt, were seen. The belt was again seen at k/. 
Oct. 7, when it was traced from the preceding limb to a point a 
little following the planet's central meridian. 

North of the equatorial region are two conspicuous belts, and a 
third which is very narrow. The term *' belt "of course refers 
oidy to a dark region. No markings have been seen in the tirsr 
N. belt, except from 18'' 30'" to 19^, Sept. 21, when my notes 
mention a bright streak traversing this belt from the preceding to 
the following limb. But I have not been able to see this streak a 
second time. At the time this streak was seen another was seen 
in the second N. belt. This one is much easier to observe, but it 
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gradually draws closer to the norfcherii eds^^c of the belt, so th:it 
about 3.4 hours after the transit of tlic Great Ke;l Spot it can no 
Ioniser be seen. Xo black spots have been seen on the southern 
edge of this belt, and probably none such exist, but a black spot 
ju>t within the northern edge transited at 19" 52'", Sept. 30. This 
spot is nothing but a place where the space between the streak and 
the northern edge of the belt is more conspicuous than elsewhere. 
The third N. belt is usually easy, and has Ix-en traced clear around 
the planet, though one part of it is very dillicult. My notes state 
that at 21'' 47'", Sept. 30, this belt was seen crossing the entire 
disk, '* but it was very dillicult." There is a little bhick spot 0.1 
the belt. It crossed the central meridian at 21*' 12"', Sept. 26. 
Tliis belt is bordered on the N. by a bright region at least twice as 
broad as the belt itself. This bright region was well seen on two 
nights, and is bordered on the TV. by the dark polar cap. As there 
i-i considerable contrast between the bright region and the po!ar 
cap, an appearance somewhat similar to that of a belt i--! sometimes 
]>rc»duced under alow power, but 1 can delinitely state that no such 
l)dt exists. 

The planet's southern hemisphere is much more interesting than 
the northern. It too contains three belts, the first of wliich is 
the most conspicuous on the planet. When tiie Great Ked Spot 
is about an hour past the central meridian, a bright streak can be 
seen traversing this belt lengthwise, and certainly south of the 
middle of the belt. Jutting out from the bright equatorial region 
into this belt are two bright prominences. Their S. ends lie in the 
middle of this belt, and streaming away from each of these ends is 
a bright streamer. The first streamer runs into the second promi- 
nence, while the second streams away for a long distance, and in 
the end probably runs into the bright region south of the belt. 
These prominences were well seen on the night of Sept. 24, when 
the Umgitude of the point halfway between them was estimated 
to be the same as that of the black spot on the third X. belt. At 
16'' 21™, Oct. 7, a bright spot in the first S. belt crossed the central 
meridian. This adjoins the north edge of the belt, and just pre- 
cedes a much darker ])ortion of the belt, which is only about half 
as wide ivs the whole belt. As the lied Spot comes into sight, the 
fainter or southern portion uf this belt disappears, but a narrow 
b'dt comes into view, which has about the latitude the S. edge of 
the first S. belt should have did it retain its original width. At 
19^, Oct. 7, this narrow belt was seen extending from the preceding 
limb nearly to the Red Spot. 

Xo satisfactory view of the Red Spot has been obtained with 
our telescope, owing to the presence of strong moonlight or bad 
definition when it was on the central meridian. It can be seen 
pretty readily, however, that the surface is of a somewhat different 
colour where it lies than in the surrounding bright region, and tl e 
outline of the following end has been seen, but never the complete 
outline. There can be no doubt that it precedes Marth's Ephe- 
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meris. Prof. Hough informs me that the difPerence is about twelv e 
minutes. 

The second S. belt is rather faint and has tliree bright streak__^ s 
in it. All three of these were satisfactorily eeen to be complert-L \ 
isolated from the sides of the belt. One of these has a white sjx ^iDt 
about twice as long as it is broad at its following end. This spcirrzDt 
transited at 21'^ 59"^, Sept. 30. This spot was also observi^ — d 
Sept. 26, when the third S. \w\t was seen to come to an abri n — >t 

ending in just about the same longitude, and the souther n 

edge of the second S. belt ended a little following. This belt i-^ 

not uniform in width, but in one place becomes very diffused aiMi^Md 

swollen on its S. side for a while. Just where the S. edge of tl »^ 

belt should come, did it remain its original width, are three vei^-^cry 
plain while spots of about uniform size. Each of these has -^ 

siualler con)panion on its south side. The companion to tb ^^^*^ 
second (at least this was the case when tliey were iirst observe^- ^ 
Sept. 24) was the most difficult, and was not exactly south of i ^^^^ 
primary, but their position-angle as referred to Jupiter's X. poI ^^'^^ 
was about 155^. These pairs of spots follow each other at interva ^ '^'^ 
of about 35"'. The first pair transited at 19** 50"°, Sept. 26; 2z:^ -' 
13'", Sept. 30. Following this system of spots, the belt resunu"':^' *'• 
its original width. The second of the bright streaks within tb^^ ^^^ 
belt has a length equal to about one-third the apparent length c ^^^^ 
the belt, and its preceding end just follows the third pair of whit ^i:^^^ 
spots. In the bright region, and just on the south edge of the belr ^ 
is a bright spot, which follows the following end of this brighi^ '^ 
streak by a very few minutes. The third bright streak transited a ^ 
17'' 53'", 0<'t. 7. and has a length about equal to that of the second 
It also is followed by a bright spot on the southern edge of xh^^^^ 
belt. The bright region seems to ha hollowed out to receive thi ^ 
spot. This belt is not ecpiaily dark throughout, the part south o:t^ 
the Red Spot being the darkest. 

The third S. belt is, as said before, not complete, nor is it of 
equal intensity throughout. At 19'' 16™, Oct. 7, when a conspicu- 
ous black spot in this belt was on the central meridian, the belt 
itself was only strongly suspected. But the part that follows the 
Ked Spot is very easy. In the latitude of this belt is a very large, 
faint blat'k spot. This spot transited at 19'' 51*", Oct. 6, when a 
little white spot that is on the preceding end of the large spot was 
very satisfactorily seen. This little spot is the smallest spot 1 
have observed on Jupiter yet. The large epot itself reminds me 
very much of the ** new red spot" of last year. 

All times are in G. M. T. Rogee Spragce. 

Najm College Observatory, 
Napa, California, Oct. 10, 1892. 
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Some Longitude TVips, 

[Continued from page 361.] 

It was determined to begin operations in the present year for the 
Montreal longitude when the ice had broken up sufficiently to 
make the journey to Canso comfortable, and the first night of 
observation was April 19. Mr. Klotz, of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Survey, who had been deputed to assist Prof. M*^Leod, was 
stationed at Montreal ; Prof. M*^Leod himself was at Canso, I was 
at Waterville, and Mr. Hollis remained at Greenwich. We were 
to remain thus for a " set of three fine nights," i. e., until eaclj 
station had secured at least three good nights of observation ; and 
then Prof. M*^Leod was to exchange with Mr. Klotz, and Mr. 
Hollis with myself, for a similar set of three nights. The opera- 
tions were then to be intermitted until the autumn, to allow time 
for many important matters which must intervene, such as the 
Paris Greenwich longitude, the interchange of two observers across 
the Atlantic, and the Greenwich Visitation Day. 

A little explanation of the " set of three fine nights " is perhaps 
advisable. In most longitude work there are only two stations 
involved ; it is customary to work only when the sky is clear at 
both stations, so that the comparison of the two clocks by telegraph 
is made nearly at the same time as the determination of the error 
of each clock by stellar observations, and an approximate know- 
ledge of the clock-rate is all that is necessary. This method is 
imperative when the clock has a variable or uncertain rate, owing 
to exposure at remote stations or the disturbance caused by trans- 
port thither. But when there are facilities for establishing a 
good clock, some time before the operations, in a room kept at 
constant temperature, the clock-rate can be depended on for 24 
hours (or perhaps longer), at least as certainly as a good observer's 
personal equation, and the importance of simultaneity for the 
observations at different stations is greatly diminished. It is to 
ba remarked, moreover, that the telegraphic comparison of the 
clocks affords a valuable check on the rates, — ^the more valuable as 
the number of stations is increased. And, in brief, the general 
view taken of the operations in the present instance was as 
follows : — We had four clocks, M, C, W, G (at Montreal, Canso, 
Waterville, Greenwich), regularly compared by telegraph at least 
once a day (M, C and W, G twice) ; the going of one of these, G, 
is known independently from the regular Greenwich transit circle 
observations, and the rates of all the others can be deduced ; the 
going of any clock can then be laid down as a curve with an 
arbitrary zero, which will be completely known when the error at 
any one epoch is known ; and the observations of any observer on 
any night at (say) Canso give one determination of the arbitrary 
zero for C. 

Now the following is a diagrammatic account of the course of 
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the work for the third part of the obsen^ations. A cross repress 
sents a ** half-night '' and a double cross a full night. 

G. W. C. M. 

Aug. i6 XX XX o o 

17 o o o X 

18 X XX O XX 

19 O X o o 

20 XX O O XX 

22 XX O XX XX 

23 X O XX XX 

24 O X XX O 

25 X X O O 

26 XX O X XX 

28 XX o o XX 

29 XX O X XX 

30 XX O XX XX 

It will be seen that there were three good nights at Green\^icli 
and Montreal by August 22 ; but not their equivalent at Water- 
ville or Canso till August 24, and even then the distribution of 
the nights made it aHvisable to continue the series a few days 
longer. 

I left for WaterviUe on April 13, 1892, At that time one 
could get no further than Killamey by rail, though a railroad 
extension to Caherciveen was in course of construction. The 
completion of this extension brings WaterviUe within ten miles of 
eastern civilization, but I had to drive forty from Killarney. The 
instruments vent on a heavy cart at a leisurely pace, and by 
travelling all night got there before me, for I stayed the night in 
Killarney and spent a most peaceful evening by the lake side, 
looking at the Moon and a brush fire away on the mountain. 
The forty-mile drive next day on an Irish side-car was not so 
peaceful, though nearly as uneventful, and with just as lovely 
scenery for surroundings. The chief incident of the drive was the 
halt for lunch at " the forge," which was nothing more elaborate 
in the way of a hostelry than the name literally signifies. We had 
all brought our lunch with us — the driver, the horse, and myself : 
the horse was invited into the forge and served with a chair to 
support his nose-bag ; the driver and I munched outside, and 
admired the deftness with which the smith's son, a lad with a 
beautiful Greek face, made straight nails out of crooked. 

When we had all finished we set out to climb ** the Ballough/' 
There is a hill to climb whether one goes to Waterville or to 
Valentia, as we learnt from them who of old time went to Valentia 
for longitude purposes. This is, in fact, an old legend of how 
Mr. C. and Mr. D. were seated in a cart chmbing this hill, when 
the joy of the horse on reaching the actual or fancied summit 
caused it to start forward and leave Mr. D. and a barometer in 
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the road. Eemembering this, I walked up the hill and down the 
other side and in due course arrived at the " Butler's Arms *' 
of Waterville, where Mrs. Mac (the rest of whose name is only 
used on state occasions) provides the best of accommodation for 
man, beast, and angler. The anglers were having terribly bad luck 
at the time, and I witnessed such a continuous cheerfulness under 
trying circumstances as convinced me that I could never, never 
be a salmon -fisher. Fancy spending a hob' day of a fortnight in 
throwing flies for twelve hours a day without a rise the whole 
time, and then claiming to have enjoyed it thoroughly ! which is 
why I distinguish between anglers and men in describing Mrs. 
Mac's guests. 

The chief industries of Waterville are, of course, telegraphing 
and fishing. The former engages the attention of about half the 
population, and the latter of the whole. The telegraph station 
consists of a series of low buildings, the chief of which contains 
the operating-room — an office which never closes day or night all 
the year round, and where the hours after midnight are indeed 
particularly busy ones. Mr. T. J. Wilmot, the superintendent, is 
one of the busiest of men ; but though he was installing the electric 
light at the time I was there, and had many other claims on his 
attention, such as the repairing of one of the cables, he found time 
to attend to my smallest wants, even with alacrity. But then a 
busy man always has plenty of time. Concerning that same 
electric hght plant, when the cart came along the road with the 
heavy machinery the geological formation of Kerry was made 
manifest to the naked eye by the bending of the road. There 
must be plenty of good turf underneath it. 

The transit hut had been erected last year, and a substantial 
brick pier built. The clock was soon set up in the ''artificial 
cable " room, where the temperature is maintamed nearly constant 
in the interests of this apparatus. A few words of explanation 
may be fitting. 

For duplex signalling the cable is '' balanced," both in resist* 
ance and capacity, by a composite conductor called an " artificial 
cable." The current from the Waterville battery is sent along a 
divided circuit, as in the figure ; and if the arms A B and A C are 
properly adjusted, no current will cross B C, in which is placed the 
siphon recorder G. But signals from Canso of course afEect the 
recorder. The adjustment of the balance, which must be very 
exact, would be upset by changes of temperature, and hence the 
care taken to keep the artificial cable in a room at uniform tem- 
perature, which we found so handy for the clocks at Waterville and 
Canso. 

The hut was necessarily some little distance from the operating*; 
room, but Mr. Wilmot soon ran some wires across, with bottle 
necks for insulators, and in a couple of days all was ready for 
stellar observation. 

[The two days, by the way, were chiefly consumed in boring 
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holes in hard stone with indifferent tools, which required constant- 
resharpening.] 



Waterville 
Battery. 
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Cable. 



Oanso. 
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Artiacial Cable. 



But it took a little longer to get the signals thoroughly in goin^: 
order, partly because the astronomical requirements had to be 
explained to the telegraphists, and the telegraphic situation to the 
astronomers ; and partly because both telegraphists and astro- 
nomers on opposite sides of the Atlantic had slightly different 
views. We found out ultimately that the best plan would have 
been to hand over the signalling entirely to the telegraphists, whose 
methods are, from commercial necessity, quite accurate enough 
for astronomical purposes. We had originally some fears as to the 
time of action of relays when signals were repeated through them ; 
and possible variations of the time of transmission of the current 
when the strength was varied ; and we caused Messrs. Wihnot and 
Dickenson and others some trouble by arranging an apparatus 
meant to guard against these variations, essentially the same as that 
devised by M. Loewy for use in the French survey. But it became 
obvious that we might have saved this trouble ; for people whost^ 
daily occupation it is to send some few hundred words or many 
thousand signals a minute do not use apparatus likely to vary by 
many thousandths of a second. 

While at Waterville, I exchanged signals with Greenwich at 
8 and 1 1 o'clock, observing stars between exchanges ; and with 
Canso at midnight approximately. For the signals with Canso the 
siphon recorder was used as a chronograph. The recorder is a 
beautiful piece of apparatus to see at work. The siphon is a short 
capillary glass tube, bent to the required shape by holding it near 
a match flame, and suspended on a fine silk fibre, with one end 
dipping in the ink reservoir, and the other touching the travelUni,' 
paper tape, on which the record is made. It is agitated by a 
tuning-fork, so as to make (say) 40 dots on the paper every second. 
When no current passes across the bridge B C in the above figure, 
the row of dots is a straight line ; but a very slight current sent 
across B C jerks the siphon sideways and scatters the dots into a 
series of waves, which gradually subside to quiescence. If a signal 
is received from Canso, the motion of the siphon is more gentle and 
there is a gradual swell in the trace. Slight jerks of the former 
kind were sent automatically across B C by the clock every t\\ 
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seconds ; and the signals sent to Canso were also recorded as jerks 
of the trace bj slightly upsetting the perfect balance with the 
artificial cable, so that every time a signal was sent in at A, a very 
small portion of it crossed B C and made a record. The signals 
received from Canso, which were in a similar manner recorded on 
the Canso tape, caused gradual swells in the Waterville trace, on 
which the sharp clock-beats could still be distinguished where 
necessary. Even in the case of these more gentle disturbances, 
there was found to be no difficulty in reading ofE the first deviation 
of the trace to something like o*'oi. 

After the initial difficulties the work went well and quickly. 
Life was very pleasant in that beautiful comer of Ireland : there 
was even some primitive golf to be played — primitive in the sense 
that it« chief exponent had learnt the game from books, and 
naturally misunderstood one or two important points, such as that 
a teeing ground and a putting green are not necessarily coincident ; 
indeed, that their separation may be a positive advantage to the 
latter ; but still it was excellent golf as regards the turf and the 
genuine enthusiasm of the said chief exponent and others. By 
no means least among the others were the descendants of Dan 
O'Connell, who live ten miles of the loveliest scenery from Water- 
ville, and who promptly laid out an excellent links in their own 
domain after playing the game once at Waterville. I got Mr. 
Wilmot to hit a ball towards the end of my stay, and he now has a 
set of clubs. Magna est Oolfina ef proevalebit ! 

I was unfeignedly sorry to leave Waterville, in a closed carriage 
and pair. It rained cheerfully all the way to KiUarney, and I 
don't know how many games of cribbage Mr. Wilmot played with 
me on the journey. During lunch on this occasion we were as 
well off as the horse, for we did not move from our comfortable 
seats under the carriage roof, and I think the cribbage still went 
on. One felt some anxiety about the telescope outside, but the 
event proved that it was well covered. H. H. Txtbiter. 

[To be continuecL] 



Selenographical Notes, 

Mt. Aeg^us and its Suebounoings. — The broad gap, some 
70 miles in width, which breaks the continuity of the border of the 
Mare Serenitatis on the south-west is overlooked on either side by 
a noble headland rising steeply from a nearly level plain. That 
on the east, — the Prom. Acherusia, a cape-like extension of the 
Hsemus mountains and structurally associated with this range- 
attains (according to Neison) an altitude of nearly 5000 feet ; the 
other, on the west, named Mt. Argaeus by Webb, is a magnificent 
mountain mass towering sheer to a height of almost 9000 feet above 
the sea-level, and standing without a rival which can compare with 
it in size or height for miles around. 
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If viewed when the crest of the ring of Plinius is just comin 



into morning sunlight, a good idea may be formed of the charac — 
teristic features of this grand formation, which is at least 30 milet^^ 
in length and trends from N.E. to S.W. The jagged shadows , 
which at this phase extend nearly up to the curious light plateaii 
surrounding Dawes, show^ that its loftiest peak is at the extreme 
north-east and that it gradually decreases in altitude towards the 
south, ultimately sloping down somewhat suddenly to the dark- 
coloured plain, where itfl extremity is marked by a shallow circular 
ring filled \^ith bla<;k shadow. The shadows reveal be>ides the 
existence of a narrow deep ravine or pass which traverses the 
mountain at a point about one-third of its length, reckoning from 
its northern end. Near this is a short rocky projection on either 
side, which gives the whole the appearance of a spear- head or 
javelin, the point lying a little west of the small ring-plain just 
referred to. 

Though no neighbouring objects can vie with Mt. Argseus 
either as regards bulk or altitude, the dusky plain on its 
N.W. flank, which, according to Beer and Madler, is nearly 
2500 feet above the level of the Mare on the opposite side of the 
mountain, includes three bright isolated hills of considerable 
height, together with others situated more towards the south- 
west, pertaining to the broken surface north of Vitruvius. Amid 
these, a little west of the southern end of Mt. Argaeus, stands a 
brilliant little crater, which may be easily missed at sunrise, though 
it is very conspicuous under a high light. Madler shows only a 
little mound on its site and Neison has slightly misplaced it. 
The great Littrow cleft, discovered by Schmidt in i860, runs 
from near Dawes close imder the towering northern cliff of Mt. 
Argjeus. A very favourable view of this was obtained at S** on 
April 4, 1881, wuth a power of 200 on a 4-in. Cooke achromatic, 
PHnius being just within the morning terminator. It is by no 
means an easy object and has often been sought for since without 
success in a larger instrument, used under apparently equally 
favourable conditions. 

- Most observers are familiar with the contrast in surface-colour 
between the two adjoining great seas, the Mare 8erenitatis and 
Tranquilitatis, and with the strikingly abrupt transition from the 
variegated greyish tone of the former to the much more sombre 
hue of the latter. It is evident enough on all good photographs. 
The line of demarcation lies almost evenly between the Prom. 
Acherusia and the northern end of the Argaeus mountain, and 
appears to consist of a dark band extending across the gap. The 
northern boundary of this dark strip is in part, at all events, the site 
of the rill marked e in Neison's map, which, originating near the 
northern side of the promontory, runs through the region north of 
the Dawes plateau towards Mt. Argaeus and the Littrow cleft, 
which it probably joins. There has been some uncertainty as to 
whether this object originates on the south or north flank of the 
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H»mus mountains. Schmidt represents it as beginning on the 
north, and on several occasions I have traced it very distinctly 
from a point some distance north of this range, following the 
curvature of the coast-line of the M. Serenitatis. It is by no 
means an easy object, but it has been seen very satisfactorily with 
a 4-in. achromatic, and it« course (convex towards the south) fol- 
lowed through the great Serpentine ridge and other minor elevations 
which it traverses, Kke a railway, cutting through ranges of hills. 
In what way, if at all, the cleft, which divides so sharply the 
colour-contrast between the two great " seas '' is related to this 
sudden change of surface tint will probably never be determined, 
though the connection is clearly too distinct to be merely the effect 
of chance. It may be that a general sinking of the central area 
of the Mare Serenitatis occasioned the linear crack in this particular 
part of its periphery, and thus a welling out of liquid matter 
which, flowing northwards, down the slope of the depressed 
surface, formed the narrow band of dark colour which we see, 
though this affords no explanation of the dusky hue of the Mare 
Tranquihtatis, of which this cleft and band are the northern limits. 
It has, indeed, been urged that such a sinking accounts for the clefts 
which, it is said, roughly follow the western shore-line of the Mare 
Serenitatis. But it seems to me that this hypothesis fails, 
because, as a matter of fact, the great Littrow chasm, and other 
clefts nearly as important, run for the greater part of their course 
through the mountainous region at the back (or west) of the 
bordering formations, Le Monnier, &c., and, except, for a compara- 
tively short distance, not on the surface of the Mare at all. 

As most lunar observers know, two other clefts, d and ^, 
originate amid the HaBmus mountains at no great distance from c, 
but on the southern side of the range, — all three radiating in 
W.N.W. direction from this region. Of these, the more southerly, 
c, is in part a crater-rill and is by far the most conspicuous. The 
middle one, 6, is also not difficult. Both are sometimes easily 
traceable when the morning terminator has advanced as for as 
west long. io°. On January 28, 1882, s*' to 6"^, I noted two 
parallel clefts, about midway between 6 and 3, on the light plateau 
south of Dawes, the more southerly and longer of the two 
terminating on the west at a minute craterlet, a second small 
craterlet standing about midway between its extremities. The 
eastern ends of both these clefts abut on a ridge running north and 
south. On many occasions an object resembling a short cleft watf 
traced from one of the crater- like expansions of ^, at a point nearly 
due south of the centre of Plinius, to the rill 6, It is not shown 
on any of the maps and may possibly only be one of the long 
narrow spurs extending from the outer slope of the neighbouring 
ring-plain, though with a power of 340 on my 8^-in. Calver it 
had all the appearance of a true cleft. 

' The light-coloured area round Dawes is another noteworthy 
feature in this interesting region. Whether it really is raised or 
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not above the level of the Mare, is hard to say. Under some 

conditions it resembles a plateau standing considerably above the 

surrounding plain. But a low Sun reveals the existence of a ridge 

of some height encircling it. With the exception of the rills just 

mentioned and a curious depression a little to the east of them, 

well seen on April 2, this year, its surface appears to be wholly 

devoid of detail. Thos. Gwyn Elosb. 

Beaumont House, Shakespeare Boad, 
Bedford, 1892, Oct. 19. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the Editors of ' The Observatory,' 

Gentlemen, — Jupiter. 

As there are considerable changes in the aspect of the disk- 
markings on Jupit-er since August, I venture to send you appear- 
ances up to date as seen in moderate apertures. The follo^^ing 
items are based on drawings and reports which have come to hand 
in connection with the sectional work of the British Astronomical 
Association. There is the more need that special attention should 
be paid to these markings, for many of them are small dark spote, 
and may readily be mistaken, even by experts, for the shadow of 
the fifth satellite, or possibly for that of asteroids passing the disk 
of the planet in the plane of vision. The intense interest excited 
among Jovian students by Mr. Barnard's reported discovery may 
well account for the earnest search for the satellite, or its shadow, 
even among those whose apertures are tlieoretically inadequate. 

I St. The Red Spot is believed by some observers to be more 
manifest than in the earlier days of the present apparition. Mr. 
MacEwen, of Glasgow, quotes it as of "a beautiful pale orange 
colour, and quite easy in his 5-in. O.G. on the 3rd of Oct." At 
the end of August, it '* was quite in>dsible to him.'' While greater 
visibility may be attributed in part to greater altitude during 
amateur's observing hours, the collective evidence goes to show 
we shall not altogether lose that most interesting feature of the 
Jovian markings during the current apparition. 

2nd. The South Polar region is becoming much more disturbed. 
Mr. OfFord in a sketch shows a distinct marking around the pole 
itself, a very unusual circumstance, owing to general loss of 
definiteness, from unfavourable perspective position. 

3rd. The dark streak, so marked a feature of the apparition of 
1 89 1, has again become visible on the South Temperate band. 
Though comparatively faint, it seems to be increasing in intensity, 
Its duplicity in longitude is suspected. Oh the south-east of this 
marking there is another similar one, much fainter, and, as the 
present writer conjectures, a thickening of the band south of 
the 8. temp, one, which has been seen in his 12 J speculum ex- 
tending from limb to limb. These markings demand careful 
observation on the part of Jovian students. Mr. A. Stanley 
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Williams has furnished ephemerides of the above to assist in deter- 
mining the rotation-period, which is much swifter than that of 
more permanent markings. 

4th. The south equatorial belt is wider and more disturbed 
than last season. It is also lighter in tint, being of a very delicate 
reddish brown. There are several dark markings on it, especially 
on it« northern edge. There is a curious rift extending right 
across the belt, an extension, in fact, of a white spot to which 
Mr. Williams has called special attention, and furnished an ephe- 
meris of its passage across the central meridian. 

5th. On the north temperate belt there are several dark spots 
closely resembling satelline shadows. They are visible on the 
no rth and south edges and on the body of the belt. Ephemerides, 
as constructed by Mr. Williams, are issued to intending observers. 
The colour of this belt is very intense and of a copperish tint. 

6th. The North Temperate band is also becoming more intense, 
taking rank in prominence with the North Tropical one; there 
are more evidences of coming activity than two months since. 

7th. The bluish tint of the north polar region is very apparent 
this apparition, and is quite believed to be wholly objective in 
character, suggesting the possibility that that region is cooler than 
the tropical ones. 

The above particulars are additional, and partly corrective to the 
notes dated Aug. in your kst issue, data having considerably accu- 
mulated since then. Yours faithfully, 

Portland, 1892, Oct. 10. W. R. WaUGH. 

Minima of R Ursa Majoris. 

G-ENTLBMBN, — 

In the ' Companion to the Observatory ' for 1892, this star 

bears the No. 6^ in the list of Variable Stars on page 23. Referring 

to the table of Maxima and Minima on page 30, 1 find the minima 

for this star are given on August 23rd and September 22nd. I 

should therefore be glad of any information as to which of these 

dates is correct. 

R Ursae Majoris has of late been very faint. The magnitude 

on June nth was ii'i, on August 24th it was 12*2 magnitude, 

and when last observed on October 5th the magnitude was 11-9. 

Roasdon Observatory, Lyme Regis, CuTH. E. Peek. 

Dorset, 1892, Oct. 14. 

[Aug. 23 is the correct date. On Sept. 22 there is a min. of 
R tlrsae Minoris, No. 1 16 in the list; hence the mistake, which we 
regret. — Eds.] 



OBSERVATORIES. 

LivEBPooL. — The new director, Mr. W. E. Plummer, writes to 
us that he finds the Library very ill supplied with books, and 
that this is more particularly the case with star catalogues and 
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books of reference. The work of the Observatory is much hindered 
by this want, and we would suggest to any of our readers, who 
have duplicate copies of any astronomical works with which they 
are willing to part, that they should ofFer them to the Liverpool 
Observatory, where they may be sure they would be valued, and, 
what is of more importance, used. 

Madras. — Mr. C. Michie Smith has been officiating astronomer 
since 1 89 1, July 11, and presented the annual report on 1892, 
May 23. We believe no definite successor has yet been appointed 
to Mr. Pogson, but Mr. Smith is pushing forward the printing of 
observations with considerable success. His report opens : " The 
present year being the centenary of the founding of the Madras 
Observatory, a brief historical sketch may not be thought out of 
place in the present report." The original equipment was trans- 
ferred as a gift from his private observatory by William Petrie. 
The first astronomer was Goldingham, 1793-1829, whose observa- 
tions are apparently still in MS. at Madras. Taylor (i 830-1 848) 
made the famous star catalogue bearing his name. This is now 
nearly out of print, but is still applied for. It would be well if 
some competent person could undertake the revision of this cata- 
loffue with a view to another edition. The MSS. containing the 
onginal observations are at Greenwich, and from a casual inspection 
I believe an editor would do valuable work. To undertake such a 
task at Greenwich \i4th the present staff" is of course hopeless. 
Mt, Michie Smith suggests a reprint ; but this would possibly 
diminish the chances of an ultimate revise, and for this reason is to be 
deprecated. Captain Jacob was astronomer from 1849- 1859, and 
instituted equatorial observations ; and after two years Mr. Pogsoii 
was appointed in 1861, and held office until his death a few months 
ago. A new and good instrumental equipment (transit circle and 
8-inch equatorial) was employed to good purpose by Mr. Pogson 
during his tenure of office ; but there has been the old astronomiail 
difficulty about publication. It is not for us to judge whether this 
was Mr. Pogson's fault or his misfortune ; the important fact i^ 
that the publication is now going fon^ard energetically, " observa- 
tions being held as altogether subordinate, excei)t as regards those 
necessarv for the time service." Under these conditions it is 
perhaps hardly the time to consider the erection of new instru- 
ments, unless a large addition is to be simultaneouslv made to the 
stafi. * H. H. T. 



Melboubne. — We are sorry to learn that the grants of money 
to this Observatory are to be reduced. Messrs. White and Moeriin, 
the 1st and 2nd assistants, retired on pension on Sept. 30 ; and 
Mr. Ellery, the Director, is to remain a few years longer at the 
helm with a view to reorganizing the staff on a reduced scale ; all 
salaries being incidentally reduced 7| per cent. The news is not 
cheerful I 
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Abastuman. — A new mountain observatory has been established 
at Abastuman (2*^ 51™ 25' E., -1-41° 42'*4). It is 4500 feet above 
sea-level, and is equipped vdth. a 9-inch telescope by Repsold. 



PUBLICATIONS. 

JupiTEB AND HIS SYSTEM. By Ellen M. Clebke. (Forty-fouF 
pages in a paper cover, price is.) — One is inclined to rub one*s 
eyes at sight of the first name of the authoress, and again 
after glancing through the work and recognizing a familiar 
style. But we are very glad to be able to congratulate the 
saod authoress on her well-conceived new departure in the 
matter of the ** shilling shocker." The shocks are of course the 
big numbers which represent astronomical facts, for there is no 
sensational writing ; and glad will many be to find that so able 
and "sober a pen is the first to introduce astronomy into railway 
literature. There are one or two shocks of another kind for some 
of us ; as, for instance, when we read on page 26, ** The navigator 
having the dates (of the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites) tabulated, 
can, by observing the actual moment of their occurrence, correct 
his chronometer with as much confidence as though he were 
within hearing of gun-fire at Greenwich." We hope that before 
the second edition the authoress will have an opportunity of 
observing an eclipse of a satellite ; and, by the way, there is no 
gun-fire at Greenwich. But such sHps are few indeed ; and there 
is so much patiently collected and condensed information in the 
few pages that these can be readily overlooked. That the informa- 
tion is up to date will be recognized from the fact that the fifth 
satellite occurs not only in the text but on the cover. He is 
perhaps a little definite ; and the others rather too much alike in 
size ; but this must be put down to exigencies of cover-illustration. 



Reseaeches in Stellar PABALLAX.^Part IV. of the publications 
of the Oxford University Observatory is another instance of a 
complete and most valuable investigation carried out by Prof. 
Pritchard and his assistants. The work actually due to Oxford is 
a determination of the parallaxes of 30 northern stars of the second 
magnitude ; but a complete catalogue of known parallaxes is 
added, and in an introduction the history of th^ whole subject is 
carefully given. 

At Oxford the photographic method previously employed ; for 
6 1 Cygni and other stars was used in this more general investigation. 
Small plates were exposed in the focal plane of a reflecting telescope 
" at the critical epochs of the parallactic motions of the various 
stars discussed." Prof. Pritchard has concluded " from actual and 
prolonged experience that an accuracy, amply sufficient in the 
present condition of astronomy, is secured by observations of each 
star made on 25 nights advantageously selected throughout the 
parallactic year, four exposures being usually made on each night.*' 
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The general result of the investigations is that the average parallax- 
of a star of the second nmgnitude is o''*o56 ; and comparing witl». 
this the result of Drs. Gill and Elkin for the average parallax o^ 
14 first-magnitude stars, viz. o"'o89, we see that there is distinct: 
e^ idence that the brighter stars are nearer. The employment o^ 
the photographic method in the former case, and the heliometrics 
in the other, must not be lost sight of as a possible source o 
systematic difference ; but " throughout each series the parallaxes 
have been determined by the same mathematical treatment an 
generically by the same method." 

Although those interested in the subject should at once obtaii 
the memoir, which is invaluable as a work of reference, th 
following condensed table of results will doubtless be of immediat 
interest to those at a distance. The two determinations for eac 
star are due to different comparison stars. 



Star's Name. 


Parallax. 


a. 


h. 


a AndromedtP 


+0-0565 
-|-o*o6io 
+ o-o88o 


II 

+ o*o6oo 


/3 Andromeda? 

a Arietis 


-|- 0*0860 
-I-007I t: 


a Persei 

/3 Persei 


4-0-0996 +0*0738 
+ 0*0642 -l-o*o(:2Q 


/3 Tauri 


+ 0*0730 

-hO'O^Q I 


+ 0*0529 

-I-o*o6e:2 


/3 Auriga? 


V Greminornm 


— o*oT35 ; -0-0333 
+ 0*0486 -}-o*o4'?6 


a UrsaB Maioris 


3 Ursa? Maioris 


+ 0*1177 +0*0434 
+ 0-0768 +0*I206 

+ 0*o8'?2 1 -l-0*0702 


y Ursse Maioris 


e Ursa? Maioris 


rj Ursae Majoris 

/3 Leonis 


1 V^ ^^\J^ t. 

— 0*0309 
+ 0*0490 

— 0*0200 

-0*0255 

+ 0*0625 
+ 0*1107 
+ 0*0927 

+0*0913 
+0-0693 

1 


■ 1 y 
— 0-0628 

-h 0-0087 


fy Ursa? Miuoris 

a Coronas 


+ 0*0644 
-0*0493 
+ 0*0371 
+ 0*0931 

-fo*i629 
+ 0*0719 
-}-o*09i9 


V Draconis 


V Cvcni 


e Cveni 


a Peerasi 


c Peerasi 





The probable error of each of the above results is -|-o"*o25 
within a very small quantity. 

Now that Mr. Plummer has left the Observatory, it may be a 
fitting moment to recall that since the Observatory was founded 
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in 1875 by Prof. Pritchard's energy, aided by the generosity of the 
late Dr. De la Rue, no less than four complete investigations, not 
to mention other excellent work, have been carried out by the 
Director and the same two Assistants, viz. : — A Triangulation of 
the Pleiades, An Investigation of the Moon's Libration, the 
* Uranometria Nova Oxoniensis,' and the present determination of 
parallax. 



Catalogue of the * Astbonomischb Gesellschaft,' Vth Part. — 
The section of this work allotted to the Harvard College Observa- 
tory, namely, the observation and reduction of the stars in zone 
-h 50° to +55° North Declination, is now completed, and the cata- 
logue published. In the formation o£ this catalogue the system of 
selection of fundamental stars, as planned by the Gesellschaft, was 
not precisely followed, for the requirements of the United States 
Coast Survey made it necessary that stars outside the allotted zone 
should be used as fundamental. A discussion of the stability of the 
instrumental constants has been made and published in vol. ivi. 
of the * Annals ' of the Observatory, to show that this modifi- 
cation of the plan does not impair the value of this section. 

The observations were made in the years 1870-78 and 1883-84, 
principally by Prof. W. A. Eogers, under whose direction the 
catalogue has been published ; the Right Ascensions were observed 
chronographically over eleven vertical threads, and the declinations 
also chronographically over an inclined thread, the circle being read 
by two microscopes. An exhaustive discussion of probable error 
in the Introduction to the Catalogue shows that (i) the P. E. of 
an observation in the years 1870-78 is in R. A. 4-o*'o54 and in 
DecHn. ±o"-55 ; (2) that the P. E. is rather larger for stars 
fainter than magnitude 8*0 than for brighter stars, and that the 
observations in 1883-84 are inferior to those in the earlier years, 
which fact Prof. Rogers ascribes to the want of an assistant as 
recorder, and consequent physical difficulties under which the 
observations were made. H. P. H. 



The Planet Mabs*. — "What is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well," and M. Flammarion has thought that a monograph 
upon this most interesting planet was worth doing, and has 
carried out the proverb to the letter. A more painstaking and 
complete treatise could scarcely be imagined. In a volume of 
more than 600 quarto pages, and illustrated by nearly 600 drawings 
of the planet and by 23 charts, M. Flammarion gives a com- 
plete history of the observation of Mars from the earliest days of 
the telescope to the present opposition. The delineation of the 

* ' La Plau^e Mars et ses Conditions d'habitabilit^. Synth^ gdn^rale de 
toutes les observations.' lUustr^ de 580 dessins t^lesoopiques et 23 cartes. 
Par CamiUc Flammarion. Paris: Ghiuthier-Villars et Pils, 1892. 
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surface, the changes observed in it, the conditiou of the planet — its 
aeaaons, its shape, dimensions, orbit, satelUtes, and habitability, — 
are all treated in turn with conspicuous thoroughness, and the 
result is a volume which, for the completeness of its information, 
one could hardly even imagine to be surpassed. To the amateur 
ftstronomer to whom this planet has so often proved such a 
fascinating object, M. Flammarion's work will be especially 
valuable ; and to every one who seeks for information on the 
subject it will prove a complete record of all that has been achieved 
up to the present time. 



NOTES. 

Thebmal Absorption in the Solab Atmosphebe. — Mr. E. B. 
Frost has made (at Potsdam) a series of observations on the Sun's 
disk with thermopiles of his own construction. His results con- 
firm those of Langley and others in showing a diminution of 
radiation towards the Hmb, owing to absorption by the solar 
atmosphere, intermediate in amount between that for red and 
yellow rays. There are indications that spots radiate more freely 
than the adjacent photosphere. Mr. Frost spells litre, liter ; it is 
probable that the French will not be so anxious to have the metric 
system universally adopted if this is the way it is going to be 
spelt. (A. N. 3105.) 



ViCTOBiA Comparison Stars. — "The relative positions of the 
comparison stars employed in the observations of Victoria in 1889 " 
(says Dr. Gill in A. N. 3107) "are now, thanks to the generous 
and hearty co-operation of a large number of astronomers, more 
accurately known than those of any other group of stars in the 
heavens, and may therefore be advantageously used for deter- 
mining the optical distortion and scale-value of our photographic 
telescopes, and testing the various methods for the * raccordement 
des plaques.''' The places depend on 3766 meridian observations 
of E.A., and 3771 of Declination, combined with 1867 heliometric 
observations of distance and 151 of position-angle. The com- 
bination is performed by Dr. Gill in a masterly manner in the 
paper quoted. The stars extend from 19** 2 1"* to 20** 5°, and are 
between — 3^ and —9° declination. 



Obbital Motion of Procton. — Dr. L. Struve finds froDi 
micrometric comparisons of Procyon with two 9th magnitude stars 
that the radius of the orbit of Procyon determined by Dr. Auwers 
in 1873 is too large. Instead of o"'98 it should be o""j^. But a 
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circular orbit still satisfies the observations well, and there seems 
no reason to cornpute elliptic elements. (A. N. 3108.) 



Discovery and Axnoitncement. — In friendly controversy with 
Prof. Barnard as to the prior right to a nebula which Prof. Barnard 
had discovered a year before Mr. Denning, but never announced, 
the latter suggests that '* it would be an excellent plan if the 
R. A. S. or some other competent authority published each year a 
summary of the astronomical discoveries. This is already done as 
regards minor planets, but the list ought to include new nebulae, 
double and variable stars, <&c. • . No doubt the additional inform- 
ation might be easily collected from observers and formed into 
pretty complete tables." 

Comet Notes. — ^Brooks* Comet is now quite a conspicuous 
object even in a s nail telescope ; on Oct. 23 it was noted as large 
and round with decided central condensation. No ephemeris is 
to hand beyond Oct. 31, but the following are approidmate positions 
for the beginning of November :— 





R.A. 


N. Decl. 




B.A 


Deol. 




h m 8 


t 




h m s 


1 


Nov. 4 


9 27 51 


9 10 


Nov. 12. . 


10 I 13 


2 21 N. 


. . . • 


9 44 12 


5 55 


t6. . 


10 18 58 


I 20 S. 



Both Swift's and Denning's Comets are now beyond the reach of 
ordinary instruments, but an ephemeris may still be useful for the 
possessors of large instruments. 

Denning's Comet. 

BA. S. Decl 

h m s Q 

Nov. 5 5 52 56 o 58 

9 5 46 55 2 32 

13 5 40 27 4 16 

Swift's Comet. 

B.A. N.Decl. 

h m 8 o < 

Nov. 5 23 44 8 37 14 

II 44 II 35 37 

A very faint comet was discovered photographically by Barnard 
on Oct. 12. 

Its approximate place on Nov. 3rd is E. A. 20^ 20", N. Decl. 4**, 
daily motion 4°* East, 25' South. 



B.A. N. DecL 

h m 8 o , 

Nov. 17 .. 23 45 3 34 7 

23 .. 46 40 32 44 



Minor Planets. — Since the last note on this subject (in the 
May number) there have been several new planets discovered, all 
by photography. In consequence of the confusion that was arising 
in the numbering it has been decided to provisionally distinguish 
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new discoveries by leilers and to postpone assij^in' tc permanent 
numbers till the close of the year. It seems, however, unfortunate 
that the letter A has not been assigned to the first discovery of the 
current year. The following is the list of discoveries : — 

A Aug. 22 (Wolf) ; B Sept. i (Wolf); 

C Sept. I (Wolf) ; D Sept. 19 (Charlois) ; 

E Sept. 22 (Charlois); F Sept. 25 (Charlois); 

G Sept. 25 (Wolf) ; H Sept. 25 (Wolf) ; 

J Sept. 25 (Wolf) ; K Oct. 20 (Wolf). 

B in the above Hst proves to be identical with (163) Erigone. 

The plate on which G and H were recorded also showed (34 ) 
Circe and (184) Deiopeia. 

Planet 308 has been named Polyxo ; 322 Phteo ; those discovered 
by Wolf on Jan. 20, March 18, March 28 have been named 
respectively Brucia, Heidelberga, and Ilmatar : and that discovered 
by Charlois on March 22 Columbia. 311 and 312 have just been 
named Claudia and Pierretta. 



New Catalogue of Vabiables. — Mr. Chandler is about to 
prepare a new edition of the valuable Catalogue published in the 
♦Astronomical Journal/ Nos. 179-80 and 216. All observations 
not hitherto published should therefore be sent to him as soon as 
possible to help in the good work. 

British Astronomical Association. — The Editors regret that, 
through some mistake, blank sheets were sent them instead of the 
account of the Meeting on October 26, and there was not sufficient 
time to rectify the mistake before going to press. The account of 
the Meeting will be given next month. 

A collection of astronomical printer's errors would be amusing 
reading. Here are two of recent occurrence : — 

" Professor Porter, of the Cincinnati Observatory, stated to-dav 
that Dr. Jahrsbuch, the Berlin Astronomer, gives the time of the 
opposition of Mars to the Sun as just after midnight on August 6." 
— Standard^ August 5. 

The personification of the * Berliner Jahrbuch ' is doubtless due to 
the expansion of a telegraphic message, as also is the following 
instance. A representative of the 'Central News' enquired at 
Greenwich about the proposed large telescope for the Paris 
Observatory, and heard incidentally of the Lick 3-foot refractor 
and Mr. Common's 5-foot reflector. In a Welsh paper next 
morning was a paragraph referring to ** the lick 3-foot refractor 
or more common 5-foot reflector I '* 

We congratulate Mr. A. A. Bambaut ou his election to the 
Chair vacated by Sir Robert Ball. Mr. Rambaut has been ten 
years at Dunsink, and hence will be quite at home in his new office. 
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IVrEETING or THE EOYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Friday, November ii, 1892. 

E. B. Knobel, President, in the Chair. 
Secretaries : H. H. TiniyEB, M.A., B.Sc, and E. W. Maunder. 

The Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr, Maunder, 209 px'esents have been received since the date of 
the last Meeting. That number does not include, however, one 
particular present, which is displayed on the mantelpiece, namely 
photographs of the Past Presidents of the Society, presented by 
Mr. Schooling, which he intends to be part of a complete series of 
portraits of Presidents of this Society. Among the other presents 
that are worthy of special notice is a photograph of the Moon 
from the Lick Observatory, and a number of photographs received 
from Mr. Russell, of the Sydney Observatory, who has sent a 
paper concerning them. Amongst the books received is a work by 
M. Flammarion on the Planet Mars, a very exhaustive monograph 
of 600 pages, and 600 drawings of the Planet from the earliest 
stages to the present time, and some 23 or 24 maps of it. Of the 
other books we have the first publications of the Vatican Observa- 
tory, Vols. i. and ii. ; and the 2nd Vol. of the publications of Von 
Kuffner's Observatory in Vienna, and a catalogue of 3950 stars by 
M. G. Bossert (' Supplement a THistoire Celeste de Lalande '). 

The President, In asking you to return your thanks to the donors 
of these presents I cannot help referring to the very handsome 
present Mr. SchooUng has made, and is making, to the Society 
in presenting to us a series of photographs which in a measure 
will represent the history of the Society. [Hear, hear!] The 
Presidents of this Society from 1820 number among them those 
who in the past have been most distinguished in the annals of 
English astronomy ; therefore their reproduction deserves a special 
vote of thanks from us to Mr. Schooling for his gift to the 
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Society. [Hear, bear !] I therefore ask you to return your thanks 
to the donors, especially to Mr. Schooling. 

The proposition was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Turner then read a paper by Mr, Barnard^ entitled " Note 
on the period and distance of the 5th Satellite of Jupiter." This 
satellite was discovered by the writer at midnight, Sept. 9, 1892, 
with the 36-in. equatorial. From the eastern elongations of Sept. 
10 and Oct. 21, the following periodic time results : 11*' 57™ 2o*'5. 
Hourly motion 30^*1 11. The period of ly** ^6"^ distributed in 
Europe was an error in telegraphic tmnsmission. The period of 
11^ 50™ sent later was erroneously derived from the observed 
distances of the planet's satellite. From seven eastern observed 
elongations the distance of the satellite (at Rist elongation) is 
48"*094 (at 5** 20"*). This corresponds to a distance from Jupiter's 
centre of 1 12,510 miles. The few observed western elongations 
give a distance about i' less than this, and there is evidently 
sensible ellipticity to the orbit. At present the satellite is assumed 
to be of the 13th magnitude. Under the most favoiu'able con- 
ditions it has not been possible to see the shadow of this object 
when in transit. From these and other considerations the satellite 
is probably not over 100 miles in diameter. Taking everything 
into consideration, the brightness at east and west elongations is 
the same. Following are two of the last obsened east elongations 
of the satellite: — 1892, Oct. 21 17** 2™'8 G.M.T., computed from 
measures before and after elongation; 1892, Oct. 23 16** 49'"*o 
G.M.T. (measured distance 62^''9o). As there has been consider- 
able doubt as to the various announcements as to the discovery of 
this satellite, which is a matter of extreme interest, I think I 
shall not be wrong in reading a letter from Prof. Holden which 
he has addressed to the Editors of * The Observatory ' (see 

page 452). 

Mr. Freeman then read a paper on the same subject. He was 
pleased to see that Mr. Barnard had discovered his mistake as to 
the 11^ 50"', which he admitted to be entirely erroneous. He 
(Mr. Freeman) had taken the measures that were published in the 
' Astronomical Journal,' No. 275, and reduced the apparent elon- 
gations to what they would simply be if the satellite of Jupiter 
had been viewed from the Sun at the mean distance of Jupiter 
from the Sun. He found three results, and the mean of the three 
was 48"-o5 practically, and Mr. Barnard gave 48"*o94. He made 
the period 11** 58" 49% but he remarked that it was derived from 
too few measures of distance. The true period could only be 
derived as it had been found by Mr. Marth. 

Tlie President, I would invite remarks on this remarkable dis- 
covery of Mr. Barnard. It is a long time since astronomers have 
received such an announcement as that which came before us a 
few weeks back as to the finding of another satellite of Jupiter. 
The observations accord so well that we can have no doubt what- 
ever as to the reality of the object ; and the importance of the 
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discovery is very much enhanced by the remarks which have since 
been made about it. 

Mr. Tamer, I fancy now that we have the true period of the 
satellite before us, and there is every reason why it has not yet 
been seen in Enp;land, viz. because the satellite was behind the 
planet when Dr. Common looked for it. The period is apparently 
about 12 hours, so that elongations occur nearly at the same hour 
for many nights consecutively ; and it is quite possible that 
Dr. Common, although he looked on several nights from 9 to i, 
was looking for the satellite when it was behind the planet. 
There may be many reasons why no one else has seen it ; but 
now that astronomers have new light on the question they may 
beirin looking for it again under more favourable circum^^tances. 
Big telescopes are not very numerous ; and as regards Europe 
observers may have been looking at the wrong time : at Washing- 
ton they are moving the observatory, and the big telescope is not 
readily available ; and so on. It would not be difficult to give 
reasons why the satellite has not vet been seen elsewhere tlian 
at Lick. I firmly believe it is a discovery of great importance, and 
one may hope it will in the near future be confirmed in the com- 
pletest manner. 

Mr. Maunder then read a paper by Mr, Bumham on *' The 
motion of Zeta Cancri." The writer said that in a paper on 
invisible double stars which appeared in the * Monthly Notices,* 
1 89 1, he gave a notice of this star. The question to be solved was 
whether the apparent want of uniformity in the motion of stars 
was to be ascribed to the disturbance of some unknown invisible 
body or to the errors of observation. It was obvious that this 
should be adopted as the explanation of actual observation only 
when the ordinary means of accounting for discrepancies had been 
shown to be insufficient. There was a possibility that explanation 
might be found in the errors of observation, otherwise thev were 
forced to admit the existence of many more dark suns than one 
would expect to find in a single class of binary stars. All the 
measures, Mr. Bumham wrote, were made near the meridian and 
under favourable atmospheric conditions, and he relied principally 
upon the measures of declination, but it would be well to continue 
all the measures of the stars in use. 

Mr, lianyard. This is a very interesting communication. With 
regard to Mr. Burnham's remark that there is no evidence proving 
tlie existence of dark stars, of course the Algol stars afford evidence 
that there are dark stars. We may feel certain that the com- 
panion which produces the occultation is not bright compared with 
the principal star, or a secondary minimum would be observed 
when the star, which produces the eclipse, passes behind the bright 
star. 

Mr. Turner then read a paper by Mr, Barnard on the " Dis- 
covery of a Comet by Photography." A comet was discovered by 
this means on Oct. 12 in the Milky Way. On developing the 
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plate used on the night of the 12th, he observed a distinct hazy 
trail; and on the following niglit, as soon as it was dark, another 
search was made with the 12-inch, and the object was found 
nearly a degree south, and observations showed it to be a comet 
i^-ith motion S.E. 

Mr, Holmes (being called upon by the President) said : I have 
b^en in the habit of looking at the great nebula* in Andromeda on 
every possible occasion. On Sunday night last things were nor 
very favourable, but I thought I would look through the telescope 
once more. On turning to the finder I saw something hazy, and 
on going to the eyepiece I found there was something fresh to me. 
I very quickly recognized that the object was a new comet. The 
nucleus was quite bright. Before I could get its exact position 
clouds came up. I, however, sent the rough position to Mr. 
Maunder and other friends. The next morning I wrote to the 
Astronomer Royal and to Mr. Kidd. Mr. Kidd at once wrote 
to say it was suspiciously near the nebula, but I said I had not 
made a mistake like that. On Tuesday morning I got a postcard 
from him saying that he and two other gentlemen had seen it at 
6 o'clock with the naked eye. In one way the discovery may he 
regarded as an accident ; but if I had not been intimately ac- 
quainted with that part of the sky I might not have seen - it. I 
have not been able to get another observation since. Wednesday 
night was very thick ; I got a glimpse of the comet, but 1 could 
not obtiiin an observation to tell you how fast it moved or to iden- 
tify any stars near it. It has been suggested that the element < 
are very much like those of Biela's comet, but I believe that broke 
up entirely, and I never heard of one gathering itself together 
again ; besides, I fancy this is a good deal bigger than Biela's 
comet. 1 am pleased the discovery has been made in this country 
and also that it has fallen to an amateur, as it mav encouraiie 
others to search. 

Tlie President, I am sure we shall all desire to congratulate 
Mr. Holmes on this discovery. I apprehend Mr. Barnard's is the 
second instance of a comet being discovered by photography. 
"Were there any more ? 

Mr, Kanyard. Yes ; there are two solar eclipse ones — one of 
1870 and the other the Egyptian eclipse. 

The Astronomer lioyal read a paper on the " Photographic Mag- 
nitude of Nova Auriga)." He said 1 have felt a little doubt as tu 
w hether it was fair to overload the * Monthly Notices ' with X\\v 
tabular matter which this paper involves, but I thought as this is 
a new subject it might be interesting to Fellows to have some 
details given of the determinations of the photographic magnitude 
which have been made of Nova Aurigae from the time of its first 
appearance up to the present time, and also the variations of wliat 
is called the constant of the photographic plates and the magni- 
tudes of the comparison stars. The paper consists in a large 
measure of tabular matter, but one or two points of interest ma\' 
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])e mentioned. In the ' Monthly Xotices ' for last 3Iarch there 
was a paper giving the magnitudes of the Xova up to March 9. 
Those were determined from measures up to that date, and 
those measures have been since supplemented by measures of 
other photographs up to April i, when the star had fallen below 
14 mag. photographically, and afterwards by measures of other 
photographs taken on Aug. 30 and Sept. 3, 5, and 6, when the 
star had apparently brightened again and was about 12 mag 
photographically. The measures have been discussed in the same 
way as in the previous paper, and I have formed a table of the 
magnitudes of the Nova for each day of observation at Greenwich. 
In regard to these it must be distinctly understood that they are 
photographic magnitudes, and it does not follow that they should 
correspond even generally with the visual magnitudes. By April i 
tlie Nova appears, according to our photographs, to have fallen 
bflow 14 magnitude. On March 30 the Nova was shown with an 
exposures of 10 minutes and on April i with 30 minutes. When it 
reappeared on Sept. 6 it was shown with an exposure of i minute. 
That will indicate the variations of brightness and the brightening 
which has occurred on its reappearance. The star has not been 
photographed since that time, as it came at an awkward time in 
the morning. I have given a table of the values of the constant 
and of the magnitudes of the four cooiparison stars, with a view 
to show the degree of accuracy which may be expected in de- 
terminations where we have stars of about the same magnitude to 
compare with, and it is very remarkable how consistent these 
measures are. [Exhibited two photographs on screen taken, one 
on March 30 and the other on Sept. 3.] One point arose about 
the question of the brightening of the Nova after its reappearance 
at ttie end of August, and that was that several observers described 
it as nebulous ; and certainly there was great difficulty in measuring 
the diameter of the photographic image. Different observers differ 
as to the appearance of the image, which, so far as we can judge, 
is intrinsic in the star itself. [Exhibited on screen two photo- 
graphs of the same field of stars — one for the Photographic Chart 
with a single exposure of 40 minutes ; the other with three expo- 
sures of 20 minutes each, the images forming a triangle 5" in the 
side, as proposed by MM. Henry.] It will be seen that we do not 
gain anything by having three images, because we get a blur, w^hich 
might be mistaken for a stain on the plate. 

The President said that there was a communication from 
Mr. Stone on observations of Nova Aurigae. 

Mr, Stone, I do not think they require any special remarks 
except that observers have made up their minds that the disk is 
not like an ordinary star. 

The President, More like a planetary nebula. 

Mr, Stone, I do not think they go so far as that, but they have 
made up their minds that the star has not got quite the appear- 
ance of the other stars around it, and it is very difficult to estimate 
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the map^nitude. They do Dot go so far as to say it is in the nature 
of a nebula. 

Mr. Freeman. 1 have seen this Nova Auriga? several times, and 
it seems always to be nebulous. We cannot get an image of it. 
All the stars appear to be apparently sharp, but the Nova is not 
very sharp. It always has a nebulous appearance, and you cannot 
always be sure whether that small nebulous mass has a real 
nucleus or not. 

Mr. Maunder read a paper by Mr. E. E. Barnard on ** No\8 
Aurigae," and said the gist of the paper was the nebulous appear- 
ance of the star. It was first seen in August la^t, and in obsena- 
tioTis made since then the nebulosity had been a striking featiue. 
At the last observation, made in October, the bluish-white colour 
was distinctly marked. The observ^ations were made with the 

ft 

3 6 -inch. 

Mr. Maimder read another paper on the new star in No\a 
Auriga* by Mr. Bundiam concerning its magnitude during the 
months of March, April, and May. Observations showed that the 
star retrograded very steadily in magnitude from 8 to t6. The 
nel'ulous character of the object was to be seen at once by an ex- 
perienced observer. 

The PremUnt. I should like to ask Father Sidgreaves whether 
he has noticed any change in the spectrum. 

Father Sidip^nives. That is quite out of my reach ; 1 have onlv 
an 8|-in. instrument. 

Mr. Turiifr. When at the Harvard Observatory lately I found 
Mrs. Fleming had some photographs of the spectrum of the Nova^ 
and there were two bright lines in the spectrum, and on two 
other days two other bright lines appeared. We wen* talkinir 
about many matters, and 1 forgot to get the actual details ; I hope 
Prof. Pickering will soon publish the details. 

Father Suhfrenvts said he had brought with him a few slides to 
ofinr to the Members as a sort of interlude to the more sciertitic 
things brought for\\ardand as a relief to the audience. They were 
plates of the solar spectrum in the region of the green and yellow , 
a little short of D, and thev were taken on Edwards' isochromatic 
plates. Much to his astonishment, he found these j)lates wen- 
sensitive so far as C. He had come to the conclusion that he had 
no eyidence that there was any real widening:. Many amateur^ 
had said that it appeared to them that the line had widened, but 
none of them were sure. He was known to be sceptical as to thr 
widening of the lines, but his eyes were not what they were 
twenty or thirty years ago. Father Sidgreaves exhibited various 
slides by means of the lantern. 

Cajyt. Ahney. 1 have made a good many photos of the sun and 
sun-spots and spectra, and the conclusion I came to was that there 
is really no A^idening of the dark lines over the spots, but what you 
do get is the widening simply due to the fact that the plate is 
there less exposed. 
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Mr, Common then gave a description of a new form of mounting 
for a very large retiector. 

3Ir. Turner, I have a paper calling attention to some predic- 
tions which were made of the Moon's error iu order to assist Capt. 
Grant in determining the boundary of Mashoualand. His longitude 
observations were necessarily rough, as they had to be completed on 
the spot. He wanted to know the approximate errors beforehand 
of the Moon. There is no important theoretical question raised, 
but the paper compares the prediction with the known errors 
observed at Greenwich since the prediction was made. I have, 
however a much more important paper, which I am sorry Mr. 
Thackeray is not here to read. It is an investigation which was 
entirely initiated by Mr. Thackeray, and my part in it is only that of 
helping to get it ready for to-day. It will be within the knowledge 
of Fellows that there has been great discussion about variations of 
latitude. There are statements by Mr. Chandler to the effect that 
there is a period of fourteen months, which is undergoing a slow 
change. 1 have talked with many astronomers, and I find that 
Wews, as regards this change in period, are certainly diverse. 
Prof. Newcomb accepts the period, but says it has not changed, as 
Mr. Chandler finds, in the last century or so. Prof. Young is 
quite ready to accept this variation. That is only more or less 
gossip. At Greenwich lately, Mr. Thackeray's attention was drawn 
to the question whether the Greenwich observations showed any 
change in latitude. Mr. Thackeray undertook an examination of 
the N.P.D. of four close circumpolar stars, and this is the most 
satisfactory material at Greenwich, and I think by means of two 
diagrams, which can be thrown upon the screen, you will see the 
evidence he finds for Mr. (/handler's period as given in his paper 
in the 'Astronomical Journal,' No. 267. Mr. Turner then ex- 
plained the diagrams as shown on the screen. 

Mr, Turner also exhibited some pictures taken during the 
longitude expedition from which he had recentlv returned. 

The following papers were announced : — 

C, E, Peek, " Observations of the Variable Star S Ursop Ma- 
jorw. 

R, P, Sellors. " The Orbit of y Coronae Ausfcralis." 

S, W, Burnham, '' The Motion of ^ Cancri." 

S. W, Burnham, " The New Star in Auriga." 

J, E, Oore, " On the Orbit of 2 2525." 

H, H, Turner. " On the Systematic Errors of the Moon in 
Bight Ascension." 

J, T, Hendrick, " Probable Error of the Clock Correction when 
both the Clock Rate and the Instrumental Constants are found bv 
a Least-square Solution of a Single Night's Obervation." 

H, C, Russell, " Enlarged Star and Moon photographs.' 

Royal Observatory, Greenwich, '' Observations of Brooks' Comet 
(d 1892) and Swift's Comet (a 1892).'' 
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X A. Common. - Ou tbe Best Mouutingfora Large Reflector." 

luv. A. F'Ktmuu, " 0x1 the Sidereal Period of the New Satellite 
'>f JupitiT." 

fi*. t\ 5*(rua!>{, '• Nova AuTiirJe." 

c^r. K, l^itrutnL " IHscovery of a Comet by Photography." 

£*. /•.'. B iraunL ** Note ou the Period and Distance of the 5th 
Satellite of JuLnter.** 

Jiiiit^ (f'u-^ton, *• Corrections to Hansen's ' Tables de la 
Luiie.' ** 

vr. (r. PutvfiV!>ty and H, H. THrucr, " On the Variation 
vt Latitudt* dki bidicated by Recent Observations at the Royal 
* ^beienati^^rv* It ret' uw tea.** 

n-*. tt. )I, Ch.'yst:^'. *• On the Photographic Main^itude ot Xo>"3 
Aorupv* a.-* dt-remutitxi at the tw^yal Observatory. Greenu ich." 

fuatWi,'f ' '^.<t7^'.ffu/'^/, Ouru/'^i. ** Estimations ot Maimirude oi 
Nova Aiiruri\ made wirh the Barclay Ei|uatorial.~ 

K^'tfac Of^Sirv'Cv/'*^^ ' 'rttrnw^tch, "Observations of Holmes 
Comer ^^ ' iSg^\" 

The foilovrm^ Candidates werv propotsed for election as Fellcwf 
oc the Svviecy :■ — 

J. L, B^ny. ^c Alwyu** K<.\ki. Canon bury, N. [ proposed bj W. S. 
B* \V».\?ihous<' ^ ; M.ti'<'fi Brriuui^ Fh.D.. Privar-IXxvnt ar riiT Uli- 
eniity. It rvirs Nvuld. Germany ^pcvpoesevi by H. H. Turner » : £". 'r. 
It.cfn^ retu'her. *> Aldemev Street. S.W. 1 ?rocH.>?eii bv J ^c- 
VewToti'^ : rt'. IK rt'/iur^ 1, optical Manatrer to Messrs. T. C«:* if X 
^^^ns» ^c B*vch^-tiu Uc-rrace. Ycrs. pn.> posed frvm pei>oci:k. ^~~-. ^- 
-t^iiie bv AvS*rt Vayor . 

J.'.'. /. 5. ^r-'t "\'t^ Ma.. yjC. -.5.. St. James* Ch.Lr'j ii. OMiikzi. 

^^'iircu \\\vd:or\L I:\v?<:\; T. T. Xi*jtti^<. Ji_i,. K«:-il Crr-kzixar 
'*x:iiOii. Laiiv.'tbsrvT - .1- r. »'. ~-S//--ri*, St. Marv ■?■ LTr":-. ": .— 
■v.c^i. W ; z^'.i'(-" >>—"<.'". F^'sca Coccr'j. r .iLZiincujc >:ii«:«:u 
r>Hie'.;:ir Sv; Lar^\ b. . JlLlc ^ //r* r^r'.ix, /t.*^ Ji_i_ X-^ Y:ir£. 
^ -S.-A.. ^ve^e i.u^y -:"fvttvi b r^lc-v^ j£ rue SLCi«er7. 

.-— ;r n* r. }Zi- K \ jLe C>.i^^^ Obsemror^. N^tt Hj"^*-^. 

zuilanii y*-ir '-'tiff! Nt'.v*^. Ob^^er^arcr^. Mi:r:c!i. 5iiTT^:i i^ii 
- *■- JT -■"•;* »f7 11 >»r'n«e. Obsennirvr^. F*..__i:"va^ Ru:s-s:ak. v-^r* m.- 
-ecred As^cv'iarc^s .'t :ie Scviec^ 
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Mr. E. T. Adams, Mr. A. L. Jones, M.R.C.S., Mr. J. E. Prince, 
and Mr. W. Tattersall, C.E., were elected Fellows of the Society. 

An interesting paper by Mr. J. Lovel was read, on the " Thunder- 
storm, Cloudburst, and Flood at Langtoft, East Yorkshire, July 
3rd, 1892.'' The author gives an account of the thunderstorm as 
experienced at Driffield on the evening of this day ; the full force 
of the storm was, however, felt in the wold valleys which lie to 
the north and north-west of Driffield, where great quantities of 
soil and gravel were removed from the hillsides and carried to the 
lower districts, doing a large amount of damage. Many houses in 
the lower parts of Driffield were flooded, and a bridge considerably 
injured. The storm was most severe in a basin of valleys close to 
the village of Langtoft, where three trenches 68 yards in length 
and of great width and depth were scooped out of the sohd rock 
by the force of the water from the cloudburst. From the ap- 
pearance of the trenches, it is probable that there were three 
waterspouts moving abreast simultaneously. This particular 
locality seems to be favourable for the formation of cloudbursts, 
as there are records of great floods having previously occurred at 
Langton, notably on April loth, 1657, June 1857, and June 9th, 
1888. The author gives, in an appendix, a number of observations 
made on similar occurrences, together with particidars and 
opinions as to the cause of such outbursts by several eminent 
authorities. 

Mr. W. H. Dines also read a paper : " Remarks on the Measure- 
ment of the Maximum Wind-pressure, and Description of a new 
Instrument for Indicating and Recording the Maximum.'* For 
some years the author has been conducting a large number of 
experiments with various forms of anemometer, and in the early 
part of the present year recommended the adoption of the tube 
anemometer for general use, as it appears to possess numerous 
advantages. The head is simple in construction, and so strong 
that it is practically indestructible by the most violent hurricane. 
The recording apparatus can be placed at any reasonable distance 
from the head, and the connecting-pipes may go rouud several 
sharp comers without harm. The power is conveyed from the 
head without loss by friction, and hence the instrument may be 
made sensitive to very low velocities without impairing its ability 
to resist the most severe gale. In the present paper the author 
describes an arrangement of this form of anemometer w^hich he 
has devised for indicating very light winds as well as recording 
the maximum wind-pressure. 



Some further Observations of the Fifth Satellite of Jupiter. 

1 HAVE given in the 'Astronomical Journal,' no. 275, a short 
account of the discovery of the Fifth Satellite of Jupiter, along with 
a set of micrometer measures of its position. 
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The satellite has been observed since on every available occasion, 
and a tew facts, in addition to tliose already printed, have been 
obtained. 

There seems to have been some error in the transmission of the 
telegram ainiouncing the discovery. This telegram was written bv 
Professor Holden on Sunday, September nth, and was telephoned 
to San Jose by myself for transmission by telegraph. 

The short interval between the observations had led me to 
assign an erroneous period of 12^ ;^6^. Through some error in 
the telegraph office this became 17** 36"" and was so distributed 
throughout the world. 

A later period of 11'' 50"™ was also found to be erroneous. 

As soon as a sufficient interval had elapsed, the periodic time 
was more closely approximated to by elongations of September lorh 
and October 21st. the latter being derived from measures on eaob 
side of elongation. 

The period thus obtained was 11'' 57*" 20". 

From an elongation on October 28th the period is ii** 57" 17'. 

The satellite has been observed on several occasions by Professor 
Young and his assistant Mr. Eeed with the 23-in. at Princeton. 
Professor Stone has also observed and measured it with the 26-in. 
at the University of Va., and 1 just learn that Professor 
Hough has seen it with the i84-in. at Evanston, Els. 

During the first observations — tliose published in the ' Astro- 
nomical Journal' — the satellite was faint from moonhghtand poor 
seeing, and I was under the impression it could not be seen with 
anything less than 26 in. It has, ho\\ ever, been an easy object in 
the 36-in. under pood atmospheric conditions, and has several times 
been \\ ell seen with Jupiter in the field, though in general to see it at 
all it is necessary to hide the planet by an occulting bar or by 
throwinc: it out of the field. vVhen the seeing is not good the 
satelhte is difficult from the dilYused light in the field. 

I have looked for it on two occasions with the 12-in., but have 
not yet seen it with that instrument. 

Under the best conditions I have examined the satellite with a 
high power, but have not seen it other than as a star. Xor have I 
been able to catch the slightest glimpse of its shado\^ \^•ben in 
transit. From an estimation of its light, it has been provisionally 
assigned the 13th magnitude. 

From these considerations, it is probable the satellite does not 
exceed 100 miles in diameter. 

When the wind does not shake the telescope, measures of the 
position of this small object can be made wnth grcat exactness, by 
the method of illuminating the wires devised by Mr. Burnham, 
though when near the i)lanet the \\ ires can always be seen without 
ilhnnination. 

lender the best conditions the satellite can be followed to 
within 8" of the planet's limb. 

In all the later measures a piece of smoked mica has been used 
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in front of the eye-lens to dull the dazzling light of Jupiter ; the 
planet can then be readily seen at the same time with the satellite. 
The naica covers one half the field, as shown in the sketch. 




Diagram of field half-coiered nitb imoked mica. 

I have succeeded in getting a few observations at the west 
elongatioiiB ; hut these have been so unfavourably placed, that 
nearly all tbe obaenations of the satellite have been obtained t;i-:t 
of the planet. 

These few obseirations show that tbe west elongation distance 
is nearly i" shorter than the eastern. There is therefore a 
sensible eccentricity to the orbit. 

The mean of ten measured east elongations between Sept. lo 
and Oct. 28 is 48"-io+o"'oi i, while the mean of four (including a 
discordant one) west ot tbe planet gives 47"'42 + o"'042, tbe pro- 
bable error of a single observation bemg +o'^ii and +o"'r7. 
These are all reduced to distance 5-20. 

These two values, which can scarcely be the extremes, represent 
a distance from the centre of Jupiter of 11 2,520 miles and 110,930 
respectively. 

The measures for latitude seem to show that the satellite's 
orbit lies sensibly in (be plane ot Jupiter's equator, which would 
signify that it is not a recent addition to the Jovian family. 

Mt. Hamilton, 1891, Not. 4, E. E. BakhaEI>. 



Nomenclature of the Satellites 0/ Jupiter 
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recognize tbe names for 
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should seem to imply that 
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I fifth satellite of Jupiter will, we may 

tbe question of the nomenclature of liis 
allowed, to a great extent, to sleep. I 
id regretted an increasing tendency to 
the four which were proposed by Mayr 
but allow ed to drop lest their acceptance 
of his claim to have made their di«- 
e would have thought that the giving 
nail planets (Europa and lo, discovered 
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by Goldschraidt at Paris, and C. 11. F. Peters at Hainiltou College, 
Clinton, on the 6th of February, 185S, and the iQth of Septuuil»er, 
1865, respectively) would have finally established their rejection 
as applied to other bodies in the solar systeoi. Yet more than 
one astronomical book has lately atrenipted to revive them. 
Hitherto there ha^ been no real occasion for using special names, 
for as the satellites wrre all discovered about the same time, the 
designations 1., II., HI., IV., according to their respective di**- 
tances (proceeding outwards) from Jupiter, have been amply >uf- 
ticieut. But the discovery of a fifth somewhat alters the matter. 

Now it is the undoubted right of a discoverer to name the lx)dy 
or place he has discovered ; but this right, like others, ap]>ears to 
have certain recognized limitations, the principal one being that 
the name selected should be not only appropriate but of a similar 
kind to those of other bodies similarly circumstanced. Thus 
neither tlie name proposed by Herschel for the planet discovered 
by him (the first discovery of a primary planet ever made) was 
allowed to stand, nor his own name which some endeavoured t • 
substitute for it. 

All the planets bore mythological designations, and therefore it 
was thought that the new one must have a name of that kind, and 
the suggestion of Uranus was, when made, very soon general'y 
accepted. When Piazzi discovered the first of the small planers 
he proposed to call it Ceres Ferdinandea. The first fell in w ith 
the rule and was accepted, the second was dropped. Nor onlv 
was it superfluous as well as inappropriate, but it offended, like 
Uerschel's Georgium Sidus*, against another canon which had 
been taK^itly accepted. This was that a heavenly body should not 
be called after an earthly patron, who ought to be content with 
having the place at which, or the instrument with which, it is dis- 
covered called after him. Thus the *' Lick telescope" or the 
•'Lick observatory" are appropriate terms in every sense, and uo 
one would dream of objecting to them. But 1 apprehend that if 
Prof. Barnard should suggest ^I do not mean to hint that 1 think 
it likely) to call the interior satellite of Jupiter by the name Lick, 
the idea would be rejected, and even scouted, w ithout hesitation. 
The same feeling, doubtless, o{)erated ai]:ainst adopting (lalilei's 
proposal to call the four old satellites of Jupiter the Medicean 
stars ; still more aijainst that of calling each individuallv after 
members of Cosmo's family. 

Coming to more modern times, we find that a suggestion of 
what may be called a semi-mythological character for the satel- 
lites of Mars was adopted by the discoverer and at once generally 
accepted. Would it not be possible to do somethiiig of tlie kind 
in the present case ? 

* It must have surprised many, like myself, that Prof. Xewoonib sliould 
have rendered this " 8tar of the George?* '* (' Popular Astronomy,' lind edition. 
p. ^65). Not only will not the Latin admit of it, but it in well known that 
Herschel intended to compliment only one of the Georges, his patron 
G-eorge IIL 
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As I have said, Mayr's names of the four Galilean satellites 
cannot be accepted, and two of them have been for some time 
otherwise appropriated. Saturn's sat-ellites have the mythological 
names proposed by Sir John Herschel. But would it not be 
better, in this case, to follow rather the analogy of the satellites of 
Mars? Deimos and Phobos are stated, in mythical poetry, to 
have been the names of the attendants who harnessed the steeds 
of Mars, or rather Ares. With what should we especially associate 
Jupiter in a similar way? Surely with the thunderbolt. My 
suggestion, then, offered in all diffidence, is that the Gralilean satel- 
lites be still called, as formerly, by their numbers I., II., III., IV. 
(now used in so many books that they have almost become names 
in this connexion), and that the new interior one be designated 
Fulmen, or (if a Greek form be preferred, as in the case of the 
satellites of Mars) Keraunos. Yours faithfully, 

Blackheath, 1892, Oct 10. W. T. LyXN. 

The following letter from Prof. Young will doubtless be of 
general interest : — 

My deae Mb. Ttjenee, — 

I was very glad to get the newspaper clipping you sent me, 
and so to learn of your safe return to Greenwich. But by this 
time you will have seen the more recent numbers of the Astron. 
Journal, with the corrected period of the new satellite (ii** 57°*3). 
This of course makes it certain that what you and Mr. Reed saw on 
Sept. 26th could not have been the satellite, since that night it 
did not come to E. Elongation until about ig^ 15™ G.M.T. or 
^h I ^™ Princeton time. At the time you were looking, it must 
have been most of the time behind the planet. 

We were put off the track entirely by the erroneous period, and 
Mr. Reed did not succeed in finding the satellite until Oct. loth, 
when he found it at E. Elongation about 18*" G.M.T., \vithin an 
hour of the time when it ought to have been at Western Elongation 
according to the 1 1*" 50™ period. 

He has observed it a number of times since then, on Oct. nth, 
13th, 28th, and 29th, but has not succeeded in getting any really 
satisfactory set of measures on each side of an elongation to fix its 
time accurately. He got a few measures before elongation on 
Oct. loth and one set after it on the 29th, and the rough elongation 
times deduced from these, combined with. Barnard's Elongations 
on Sept. 10, II, 12, and 14, give ii** 57"*38 ± o™'io as the 
period. 

I sent a summary of them to the A. J. a day or two ago, and I 
presume you will see the note soon. 

I have not been to the Observatory at all since jou were here ; 
but I am much better now and am planning to go down to-night, 
for the first time. Have had a real siege with sciatica in the left 
leg. 
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Please remember me most respectfully to Mr. Christie, and 
believe me Yours very trulv, 

Princeton, N. J., 1892, Nov. 8. 0. A. TOFNG. 

Ephetneris of Jupiter's Fifth Satellite, 

TnB times of the greatest eastern elongations, Oct. 21, 17*^ 2°'"S, 
and Oct. 23, 16** 49"*o G.M.T., which Prof. Barnard has com- 
puted from his measures before and after elongation, are respectively 
5"- 6 and 2"* 7 later than the corresponding times derived from the 
data on which the ephemeris on page 272 of the * English 
Mechanic' of Nov. 11 depends. Till the detailed measures 
become known, or till later observations are available, some doubt 
about the right correction cannot be removed. In preparing the 
following ephemeris, I have adopted 72 2°*64 as the daily rate of 
the satellite's motion in its orbit, or 11" 57"*37 as the period of 
revolution. The position-angle P-f-90° of the planet's equatorial 
diameter is added, as the distances .r=rt sin(Z— L) of the satellit-e 
from the polar axis ought to be measured in this direction. 

G.M.T. of 
Diff. 
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Plato. 

As the announcement of an apparent change upon the floor of 
this formation seems to have excited some interest, it may be well 
to supplement my former remarks by a brief account of our more 
recent researches. Mr. Elger suggests that the dates upon which 
the former observations were made should be <nven. Thev were 
as follows: — July 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18, 1891, February 8 and 
14, and March 12, 1892. The corresponding dates of the New- 
Moon were July 5, January 29, and February 27. It will thus 
be seen that the formation was viewed upon the first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth, seventh, and tenth days after the Sun rose 
upoQ its interior. As Mr. Williams remarks, the interior detail 
appears much more conspicuous under a full illumination than it 
does either earlier or lat<?r. By studying it carefully at this time 
many more spots have been detected not mentioned by the Com- 
mittee. A number of these are doubtless included among those 
seen by Mr. Williams. It should be stated that the preceding end 
of the crater has not been studied under quite such favourable 
conditions as the following end. It may be mentioned in passing 
that on the evening of September 30 we detected the new streak 
Z^, described by Mr. Williams in the August number of ' The 
Observatory.' It extended from the neighbourhood of 14 about 
halfway across the floor, and was fairly conspicuous. As 
Mr. Sprague suggests in a recent communication, my number 40 
is probably identical with the crater shown by Xeison in his 
drawing of Plato soon after sunrise. 

A careful study of Plato was made this last September, and the 
positions of the more conspicuous angles of the floor and of the 
following craters were determined by the micrometer: — i, 2, 3, 
16, 17, 30, 40, 41, 42, 46, and 47. Numbers 3 and 17 were 
selected as primary stations, and the position-angle and distance 
of each of the other craters was determined from them. The 
results were plotted the next day upon paper, four intersections 
being obtained upon each crater. Where any discordance ap- 
peared the measurements were repeated. The observations were 
made upon September 5 and 7. Ten more or less discordant 
angles were repeated, and comparing the results after correcting 
for libration, the average deviation from the mean upon the two 
nights was found to be 1^*9. This comparison included one error 
of exactly 10^, which may have been due to an erroneous scale- 
reading. Six discordant distances were also repeated, and omit- 
ting one of them, evidently due to an erroneous reading, the 
average deviation from the mean was found to be o"*o8. It will 
therefore be seen that the errors in the positions of these craters 
upon the chart are not likely to be much greater than those which 
would naturally be introduced in the process of transferring the 
measured angles and distances to paper. The remaining craters 
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aud bright points were located from drawings. A comparison of 
this chart with that of the Committee will show^ considerable 
discrepancies between them, and it is possible that my numbers 

40, 41, 42, 43, 44, and 46 are identical with the numbers 25, 6, 
12, 18, 13, and 19 of the Committee. As other identifications, 
however, are possible, it seemed on the whole better to employ the 
new numbers rather than run the risk of having the same 
number apply to different craters in the two charts. This 
question could probably be settled by a reference to the original 
drawings, if they are still accessible. 

Observations upon Plato were secured upon every night that it 
could be satisfactorily seen throughout the lunation, and all the 
brighter craters and points visible were arranged in the order of 
their visibilicV upon each night. The numbers of the most con- 
spicuous craters are given first. Where several were nearly 
equally well seen they are enclosed between dashes. 

ist day, August 30. — Ninth day after new Moon. The floor 
of Plato was first rendered visible by a narrow streak of light 
illuminating the craters numbers 3 and 30. Later the floor be- 
came half uncovered, and crater number i became partly visible. 
Order of visibility : 17, 3, 1,-30,— 11, 32, 55,-10, 20,— 41,— 4. 

2nd day, August 31.— 1,-17, h^Z^^ 4°,— u, 9»— 32, 20, 
41, — 42, 4. 

3rd day, September i. — i, — 3, 17, — 30, — 40, — 9, 11. 

4th day, September 2. — i, — 3, 17, — 30, — 40, — 9, — 11, — 2, — 47, 
—32, 20,-41,-4. 

5th day, September 3. — i, — 3, 17, — 30. 

6th day, September 4. — i, — 17, — 30, 3, — 2, 47, 9, 40, — 11, 

41, 20,-32, 51, 54, 46, 44, 42, 53, 4, 43, 10,-48, 45, 4,— 9- 
7th day, September 5.— I,— 17,— 30,— 3,— 2, 9, 47, 40, — 11. 

20, 41, 32,— 42, 46, 51, 16,-53, 28, 48, 44, 49, 43, 50,-4, 10, 26, 
7,-54, 34, 8, 31, 56,-29, zz^ 14,— 53. 52, 58, 59» 57i 45- 
K umbers o, 15, 21, 22, 23, and 35 could not be found, although a 
careful search was made for them. 

8th day, September 6. — i, — 17, — 30, — 3, — 20, — 32, — 2, — 9, 

— I I,— 47,— 40,— 41,— 53,— 42. 

9th day, September 7.— 1,-17,— 3o,_3,_9,—ii,_4o,— 32. 
— 20,— 2, — 47, — 41. 

loth day, September 8. — i, — 17, — 30, — 3, — 9, — 11, — 20, — 32, 
—2,— 40,— 47,— 7. 

nth day, September 9. — i, — 17, — 30, — 3, — 9, — 2, — 20, — 40, 

— II,— 32,— 47,— 7. 

12th day, September 10. — i, — 17, — 30, — 3. 

The two remaining days of visibility while not completely 
cloudy were sufficiently so to render observations of the finer 
details practicaUy valueless. 

Taking up the different craters in order, we see that number i 
is undoubtedly the most conspicuous one at all times, and that 1 7 
is usually ranked as second. Before full Moon, 3 is generally 
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ranked third, and 30 fourth ; but after full Moon their order is 
reversed. This is due to the fact that the interior of 30 is un- 
usually brilliant, while the interior of 3 is only ot" the ordinary 
brightness. Crater number 40, which possibly is identical with 
number 25 of the Committee, was invisible upon the first day of the 
observations on account ot" the curvature of the Moon's surface. 
Upon the next three days it was the fifth in order of visibility, 
after that becoming fainter, but never very faint. At the next 
lunation upon September 30, it appeared large and well defined, 
and is recorded '* as large autl well marked as 30.'^ This crater is 
an interesting one, because in the Keport of the Committee ten 
actual craters are nitMitioned and six probable ones; but 25 is not 
aiuong thejD. It is included among the bright points that '^ had 
not presented themselves as craters." From this statement it will 
he seen that it is a matter of some interest to determine whether the 
present crater really coincides with number 25 of the Committee, 
or whether it is distinct from it as was at first assumed. 

Numbers 9 and 11 are always well seen, and seem subject to no 
important variation. Number 2 emerged from the shadow of the 
outer wall upon the fourth day, and at once became an important 
crater. Under favourable seeing it was upon two days ranked as 
fifth in order of visibihty. Numbers 32 and 20 are surrounded 
by white patches, which render them relatively conspicuous when 
the seeing is poor or with a small telescope, while under more 
favourable circumstances they are comparatively insignificant. 
Number 47 is an interesting crater. It emerged from the shadow 
witli number 2 upon the fourth day, and by the sixth was placed 
sixth in order of visibihty. It has a large and well-defined central 
crater. The observations of last year in regard to its importance 
artj therefore confirmed. It does not appear at all among the 
thirty-six objects visible to the Committee. Numbers 7 and 31 
were both detected at this lunation. They are both faint, the 
latter extremely so, and was only seen upon one date, under full 
illumination. No craters could be seen in them, and indeed in the 
case of 31 the matter is entirely out of the question, since the 
point itself is so ditHcult of observation. In the lieport of the 
Committee both are stated to have well-detined craters. 

My last year's observations upon numlx'r 4 have been further 
confirmed. The whole of the bright region in w^hich it is situated 
is slightly elevated, and slopes gently towards the west. As a 
bright point i"*2 in diameter it was best seen under low illumina- 
tion, being ranked eleventh in order of visibility upon August 30, 
while by September 5 it had sunk to the twenty-fourth place. 
It would be a very difficult matter at present, even here, to de- 
termine its position micrometrically, yet it was one of the four 
craters selected for measurement by the Committee. It has never 
yet been seen by me as a crater, yet the Committee rank it with 
1,3, and 17, as craters generally visible, and ^Ir. Williams states 
that it was clearly seen by him, as a crater, as late as October, 
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iS88. It would bo interestinnr to determine if this was the la^t 
time thar it was seen under that form. 

Amont^ miscellaneous observations may be mentioned some ii]^on 
the diameters and elevations of the walls of the oniterlets. 
Measurements made upon the night of Auj^st 31 with a power 
of 700, give Xo. I a diumeter of 5000 feet, and Xos. 17 and 3, 
4000 feet. Adopting the altitude of Plato r given bv Xeiseii 
of 6369 feet, a comparison was made on August 30 of the length 
of its shadow with the outside shadow of number 30. Two 
practically coincident measurements made the length of this 
shadow r'"2, corresponding to an altitude of 130 feet. Crater 
number t appears to reach the same elevation. Upon August 30 
at 16*" G.-M.T. the illumination upon the tloor of Plato reached 
x^ithin 10 miles of number 25, yet th<^ cratiT itself was not visiljje. 
This \Aould indicate that its nltitude must have been less than 
250 feet, !^^easurements made upon August 31 of the shadow 
cast inside the crater of number i give it a depth of 530 feet, 
assuming the bottom to be flat. In the same way the depths or 
mimbers 17 and 3 were found to be 400 feet each. 

In closing this paper I may say that as this region seems to be 
one in which there is reasonably good evidence of actual physical 
dange having occurred within recent times, I have devoted con- 
siderable time to its study, and have endeavoured to render our 
knowledge of its present filatures as complete as it is prjicticabl*^ 
tor one observer to make them with our modern means of research. 
The total number of points located is forty-four. It is not likelv 
that an error of i'' has been made in the location of anv of rh^^ 
larger craters, and this is ani])ly suflieient for purposes of identi- 
tication in the future. It is certain that at jm-sent there is im 
erater existing upon the floor as conspicuous as (he tifr^en that 
are indicated upcm the chart by circles, that has not been observi d. 
It is ])robable that tlie thirty most consjiicuous craters have Wm 
observed. It is certain that the fifteen craters indicated Vjv circles 
all have central craters. W. II. PicKKitiNii. 

Arequipa, Peru, 1892, Oct. 15. 



Makhiy Black-and-lVhite Lafitern-sluies. 

The manufacture^ of tlu^ ordinarv lantern-slide where delicate 
and soft graduations of light and shade in monochroiu'.^ an- 
n (juiivd is an art that can be learned with a moderate amount 
of ])atience. But when exactly the opposite condition of thini:'; 
is in demand, a slide that will give hard black-and-white contra>rs, 
as, for instance, that required to show distinctly a j)en-and-ijik 
draw ing on the screen, or a copy of a line engraving such as that 
of a spectrum chart, the manipulation required to produce such a 
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>litle has been up to the present one of considerable difficulty, and 
a process which will at once yield ;;ood results has been a want 
niuch felt. 

The faults usually met with are two in number — either the 
high lights whifli should be represented by absolutely clear glass 
have an anuoyingly opaque haze over thrm although the lnu\s 
may appear sufficiently black ; or the high lights are thoroughly 
clear and transparent, but the lines faint, ofttimes affected with a 
loss of continuity, certainly illdehned and of a pale brown colour, 
lu both the extreme cases 1 have mentioned the results art; 
particularly objectionable ; but what is more to the point, the 
diaizram cannot be seen at any distance from the screen, and 
the lettering is often conspicuous by its absence. On account of 
I lie difficulty, then, in obtaining these special class of slides with 
eummercial dry [)lates, it struck me it would be worth while to 
carry out the necessary experiments to rend<T modern methods 
applicable to modern re(piirements. As 1 am now in a position 
tu speak positively upon the subject, and in re>ponse to the kind 
invitation of the Editors of this Journal, I thought it would be 
adxaiitageous, seeing the Council of the Royal Astronomical 
Society have provided so elaborate a projection apparatus, to 
puhlish a method I have found most suitable, in the hope it may 
a>>ist those desirous of projecting their diagrams by lime-light 
during the reading of their papers, and who may not care, or 
have the technical knowledge sufficient, to worry out a process 
for themselves. 

The subject may be dividtnl into two heads — obtaining a 
suitable negative and making the slide. 

Obtaining the X'^iidtlve. — The selection of a dry plate is, I know, 
very much of a personal matter, but the one I find most suitable 
for the purpose is called '* The photo-mechanical plate " and 
manufactiu'ed by Maw son and Swan, t,t, Soho Square. It has 
been made from the first with this class of work in view*. It has 
but one disadvantage — it requires about eight times the exposure 
of an ordinary extra-rapid one. When tinie is of consequence 
very good results can be obtained by using Paget's xxxxx times 
|)late or the Isochromatic by Edwards, but as each of these will 
in most cases re(]uire subseipiently intensifying (which is not the 
case with the [)hoto-meci»anical when correctly exposed) it is 
a matter of doubt whether any real saving of time is effected. 
The negative must possess exactly the reverse of what is required 
and aiuied at in obtaining a view or a portrait — it must be hard, 
exceedingly dense, and poss(\ss not a trace of half-tones ; yet the 
portions of the film corresponding to the lines of the drawins: 
nuist be very clear and free from fog. It is just this property which 
makes the use of the photo-mechanical plate of such a distinct 
advantage, for it can be most fully exposed and violently developed 
w itliout the lines getting fogged : hence the high lights can be 

2n2 



SoJ. 2. 




Sodium llvdrate . 


160 frr> 


Water 


20 ClZ. 
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allowed to become exceedingly dense. Expose fuUv * and for 
developmcmt make the two following solutions : — 

Sol, I. 

Hvdrokinone 160 m-s. 

Sod. Sulphite 2 oz. 

Acid Citric 60 grs. 

Pot. Bromide 40 grs. 

Water to 20 oz. 

Take sixdrachmsof each and four of water f ; this will be sufllcient 
for two plates in one dish. Develop until the lihii is as l)hick as 
pitch (the lines, however, will be capable of being seen even uli< n 
the phite is so much developed if held for a moment before xhr 
rubv glass), wa^sh, fix, and rewash for three hours and dry in tLc 
usual manner. 

If not dense enough, by which is meant that the high lights are 
rather transparent, the negative must be intensified, but if th*' 
exposure has been sufficient and the developer be good, such should 
not be nec(^ssary. 

I^^ote. — Paget's or Edwards's plates I'^IU chok*^ in the partsc«.)rre- 
spondingto the lines long before the intense blackness required in 
the high lights can be obtained, hence the development inn>t Ix' 
discontinued before that takes place and resort had to the follo\\ ini: 
method of int<*nsification. 

Prepare two solutions : 

Sol. I. 

Mercuric Chloride. . 100 grs. 

Pot. Bromide .... 100 grs. 

AVater 10 oz. 



SoJ. 2. 
Xitrate cf Silver. ... 10 u^rs. 
Water 10 o/.. 



e 



After the silver is dissolved in No. 2 solution (keep from inttMis 
light whilst it is so doing) add, whilst vigorously stirring, cyanide 
of pot. until the precipitate immediately formed is nearly dissolved 
— say one third of a tea-spoonful in the bottom of the mixing-jar. 

jyofc. — If too much cyanide is put in at first and the pn'cipitatf 
is quite dissolved, re-add some more crystals of silver nitrate until 
more precipitate is deposited and sutHcient not to disappear even 
w ith renewed stirring. 

Re-wet the negative, place in a Tyler's plate-holder and inim«M-s»' 
in a plentiful quantity of No. i solution, which, it should be stated, 
can be returned to the stock-bottle for after-use, a remark that 
also applies to solution 2. Watch the under side of plate until 

* A3 a guide to tbe4ime necessar}-, a diagram required 5 minutes exposur*' 

F 

at - iu a good light (not direct sunshine) when Watkins' exposure meter 

45 
required 9 seconds to equalize the paper with the standard. This was in 

November. 

t In cold winter weather omit two drachms of the water. 
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tlie film is quite as white as {lapor, then remove and wash for at 
h'U'^t three hours to avoid stains. 

Xotf. — The longer the tilm is acted on by this chemical the greater 
tlie final intensification. 

After wasliiug, place in a plentiful quantity of Xo. 2 solution, 
watching under surface until it becomes quite black, then wash for 
two or three hours atid dry in the ordinary manner. A plate- 
fiulder is sfroiifffi/ advoca'ed for this process, as the solutions are 
e,t'ftt'(fiii(fli/ poisoaoiu and tiie silver solution dirties the hands most 
deeply, stains which seem to resist any treatment save perhaps 
I'uhhing with a t-rystal of either cyanide or iodi<le of potassiutn. 

yoie. — Markings in the iilm always appear to me to arise from 
insuMicient washing. If the negative is not densely black in the 
h'ljh lights it can be put through the process again and again if 
necessarv : hut it must be distinctlv understood that if the i)hoto- 
iiiechanical plates are used w ith suflicient exposure, no intensiiica- 
tion should be required at all. Too much int<3nsification can be 
reduced by using a solution of hypo (sav 40 grains to the ounce), 
but care must be taken, as it will remove the whole of the chemical 
action in a very short space of tnne *. 

MaL'liit/ the Sli'f(\ — There is little difficult v in doing this when 
the negative is of the right quality. Personally for this purpose 
I always prefer the new rapid lantern-plate for giving black tones 
oiilv, issu mI bv the Pallet Pri/.e Plate Companv. Five seconds 
exposure is usually enough. Use the same developerand the same 
proportions as tor negatives, but add two grains of pot. bromid. 
(»r a trifle over in each case, it is convenient to have a separate 
stock-solution of the hydrokinone with the addition of 60 grains 
«>f bromide all ready mixed. Develop until the lines are jet- 
black and lift out of the solution to soak for about half a minute, 
after which place the sVuht iti water and then in the hypo, or do 
this dir.'Ctly the high ligll^s begin to appear a little fogged, it will 
clear in the fixinir-bath. E. J. Spitta. 



Tivo Large Telescopes, 

[Continued from p. 392.] 

The bast use to put such an enormous telescope as that already 
mentioned would probably be to devote it to ir general survey of 
the most important objects; for this purpose its great focal length 
jijul light-grasping power would be very valuable, with an idt- 
uzimuth mounting and a fairly approximate movement in the two 
j)lanes an object might be kept in the field well enough for con- 
t in nous eye- work, though not, perhaps, accurately enough fur 
verv delicate measurements. 

* F'uJl details of this inten.siiyinrr procofs, which I Vielieve was designed by 
Monckhoven, will be lound iu Capi. Abuey's " Instruction in Pliotograpliy.'' 
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Even if something more than the parallaetic niovement of th»^ 
eqiiarorial had to be given up, tlie givat gain that results troiii 
the ahazimuth fonn of mounting as reirards the ditiieuUy of }»n»- 
P»t1v and effectually providing for the comfort and safety of tht- 
observer would more than compensate for it. 

Sir William Herschel's 4-foot telescope was mounted in a very 
effectual manner too well known to make a description n('Ct^s^ar\ ; 
it has served for a model of several other reflectors w hich ImAe 
done admirable work, as, for instance, the telescope mounted uii 
this plan used by Sir John llerschel in his survey of the southeru 
heavens. 

The observer, however, is in the open air and at a considerable 
height when the teh^scope is pointed to tlie zenith. The tulh* 
ot" the telescope is necessarily a close one, aiul the whole of the 
mounting is exposed to the wind and weather. This form ut 
mounting is very well suited for making sweeps of a degree or 
two in altitude, allowing the objects to come into the field of 
view for observation without movement of the telescope in azimatli ; 
but it does not lend itself to tht? coutiuous obstM'vatiou of an 
ol>j<H't, nor is the position of the oliserver a very good one. 

The plan used by Lord Koss(» in mounting the 6-foot telt^scopt- 
restrained the movement in azinuith to a comparatively shert 
di-^tance on each side of the nuM'idian. The arrangements for the 
observer are slightlv better for continuous work on an object 
within the range of the telescope in right ascension, enabling tlie 
studv of n(4)u]a' to be carried on in a bettiT wav than the mount- 
iiig of Sir William llerschels telescope ]>ermitted. 

Mr. LasselFs four-foot telescope was mounted ecpiatorially ; hut 
a!i inspection of the drawing of it and the observing tower i> 
enouixh to show that the limit of size had almost been reached for 
that plan — a remark that also ap])lies to the 4-foot retleetor at 
thi' Paris observatory. The earlier telescopes made bv Sir Wilbam 
liersehel and, 1 believe, one made by Sir Isaac Xewton wen- 
mounted in a wav that kept the eve-<'nd at a fixeil height. !Mis> 
Caroline llerschel's comet -sw<H^per was mounted in this way; but 
instead of moving the whole of the framework carrying the teJe- 
sco])e in azin)utb. Miss llerschel's telescope and thearrangt'ment- 
supporting it in altitude moved round on a central pivot. 1 ci" 
not know who was the maker of this particular form of mounting'; 
it is certainly a most admirable form for the purpose for w Inch it 
was made. 

'This plan of having the centre of motion in altitude close to tli" 
eye-end renders the position of the observer invariable as reganl-^ 
bis height from the ground; his movement in following the tele- 
seope in azimuth is determined by the radius of the eye-end sweep. 
w hich in cases under consideration would be about half the focal 
leuiith of the telescope, a very small matter with a small tele<cG]V'. 

The largest telescope l know of moinited on this plan is ihai 
made by Dr. Draper, and so well descril>ed in his \\oi\< 
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on the construction of a 15^-iiu'li silver-on-glass tel«^scopt% 
])ii1)lish«Hl by the Sniithsunian Institution. Here we have a 
trainework rout^hly in the form of a scjuare, with sides equal in 
length to the telescope; at one upper corner of the square the 
telescope-tube is swung in trunnions, one of which, beini:!; hollow, 
allows the h'ght from the mirror to coine to a focus just outside the 
trunnion — the telescope-tube b^ijig counterpoised by weights work- 
ing at the end of bars support<Ml at the diagonally opposite corner of 
The square to tliat where the evepitee is situated, and connected 
to the mirror-end of the tul>e hv wire ropes in such a way that 
then- action is exactly equal and opposite to the weight of the end 
of the tube under varyinu^ ani^des, thus permitting the mirror-end 
of thetul)e to be raised or lowered while the eye-end remains at the 
same height. 

In the case of Draper's telescope, the square framework carrying 
the tube and counterpoise weights was supported on a central 
pivot, and so tlie whole could be moved round as required. This, 
with the required inclination of the telescope-tube, allowed the tele- 
scope to be pointed to atiy celestial object without altering the height 
of the eyepiece, exactly as in Miss llerschers telescope. 

Tne observer was provided with a movable platform, which was 
quilt' independent of the framework carrying the telescope and 
could be moved to follow the eye-end of the telescope as required. 
The same part of the mirror is always uppermost in this form, and 
that makes the edge support nuich more easy than in the case of 
an equatorial, where the mirror may have any part of the edge 
uppermost. 

There are many points about this form of mounting that are 
very good ; one of the most important perhaps is the absence uf 
heavy and costly constructional work. A very larjire mountinfi: 
could be made very cheaply, using ordinary wrought-iron lattice- 
work girders and covering with thin sheet-iron — much the best 
inaterial for surrounding a reflecting telescope. If it were decided 
to mount a reflector of the size given, 1 do not know any form 
that might be exactly copied so well as the n)ounting made by 
Dr. Draper. There is nothing impossible ; but the large move- 
ment of the eye-end would be a source of inconvenience, as the 
platforn) would have to have a motion of varyi!)*^ amount to keep 
the observer within leach. In order to jjet rid of this trouble' 
the important modiHcation I would propose is to shift the pivot, 
wliich, as we know, is central in Dr. Draj^^r's mounting, to a point 
exact Iv under the trunnions, balancinjx the framewoik by counter- 
poise weights. This could be very easily done by having a large 
vaisaon under, floating in water — the exact movement being kept 
correct by a strong central pin. AYe would have in this arrange- 
ment a framework similar to that of Dr. Draper, but turning on a 
pin or centre under the trunnions instead of under the centre of 
framework ; the sweep of the eye-end would then be reduced from 
about 70 ft. (that is, about ^ the focal length) to about 7 ft. (that is, 
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h the diameter of the tub^ plus a little for tlie projection of the 
trunnions). This framework with an open lattice-work tnln- with 
counterpoise arrangement would form the telescope proper, in 
])lace of a tube two lattice-girders on edge braced together at tlie 
top and bottom would connect the mirror and the truiniions, about 
the trunnions and for a little distance above and below there 
might be a tube connected bv j-ome f1exil)le material to the portion 
of the framework near the trunnions, and the whole of the rest of 
the framework might then be covered in so as to form a large dark 
chamber in which the mirror would l)e free to work under the he>r 
conditions as regards freedom from currents of air; this would also 
form the best kind of wcn'kshop in which the mirror could le 
made, by having the machine for ^\orking it just under the end of 
tube when vertical, so that it could readily be taken off inaehine 
and attached to tube or taken off for silvering. 

With such a great amount of surface the effect of the wind 
nnght be injurious 14s regards detinition, and it nn'ght be best to 
ha\e, coveiiiig the whole of what w(i might call the mounting 
])roper, another framework runjiing on outer rails and covered 
oxer so as to ])rotect the mounting within. This outer framework 
would then surround the mounting, being made large encaigh to 
allow it to rotate in azimuth some 30^. so that the outer frame- 
work wouhl only require movement at intervals of two or more 
hours. At the upper portion, where the tube of the telescope 
would project, the outer framework would of course be out away 
to allow the telescope to move without touching it — a platform 
being built to come up close to the trunnion forming the eye-end 
and forming ])art of a chandxM' which could be of any (k^>ired si/.e 
on the outer framework, access by any suitable means being jtro- 
vided on this outer framework. The movement of the trunnion 
with the eye-end, being in a circle oi about 7 ft. radius, would not 
be very great during the movement of the telescope during tlie two 
or more hours that it could be used without the moxenient of 
the outer framework. 

This arrangement of outer and inner frnmew ork becomes verv 
large, but itw ould answ er admirably ; nearly one half l)ecomes usele««s 
as regards sheltering the telescope and might be to a large extent 
dispensed with, the only objection being the great power the wind 
would have upon such a large surface rotating in one corner. Tlii< 
CO lid be largely prevented l)y making the sides with considi-rabje 
slope and having an arrangement for anchoring to the rails it" 
lUTCssary. As regards the aetual auiount of material required in 
tlie construction of the covering, this would be largely reduetd. 
The inner chamber formed by coveriiig the inner fmniework 
and forming the telescope might be obtained, not separatelv as 
proposed, but by using the outer framework and cover. AVe 
should then have a telesco])e of the following description: — An 
open framework in general cotistruction very similar to that de- 
signed by Dr. Draper in all the important parts, excepting that 
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the centre of rotiition would he inidcr the tniniHOiis msfead of 
under t!ie centre of framew ork ; this woukl have to he bahiiuvd, 
hut with a larijje tloatinix circidar vessel there would not he anv 
(litiiculty ill doin<jj that. This framework telescope would be 
covered hy a strong outer framework of the shape on plan of a 
triangle, the apex heing the centre (jf rotation of the inner frame 
and the base the line that the outer |)ortion of this framework 
would sweep — say an angle o^ about 40^ or 45 , so that tfu* inner 
framework would be free to sw<ep through this angle without 
foming in contact with the outer one. The junction of the tube 
of the telescope near the trinmions with the outer frame could h'3 
made airtight bv anv tie\ibi<' ma'erial that would not connnuni- 
rate the vibrations of the outer fr imcwork to the telescope. The 
platform for the observer and lis dark ch.'inibt*r &c. could be of 
almost any size. 

The mounting here suggested would enable a constant stream of 
visitors, if needed, to go up and down the outer framework with- 
out in any way interfering with the telescope: it would permit the 
mirrors to work under the best conditions, and,al)Ovt» all, it would 
allow the observer to work utider tlie most favonrable cotiditions, 
not only as regards his perscwiul safety and comfort, but as regards 
the absence of that constant movcMiient that is needed with the 
equatorial. In fact, a little consideration will show that, apart 
from the ([uestion of making a show telescope, this arrangetnent 
is really the best that could be used for a large reflector, which 
might be called an exploring telescope, and be used for many pur- 
})0>es and in many situations where the ordinary mounting could 
not be taken, owing to difficulties of transport. 

As regards the mirror, although the increase from 5 to 10 feet 
is great, there ought not to be any great diHiculty in casting and 
jii-operiy annealing the glass ; that done, the rest is oidy a matter 
(»l time, care, and j)atience. There is not the least difficulty beyond 
the tnaking of the glass that need cause any doubt as to the ultimate 
success. From the thickness found to be perfectly sufficient in the 
5-fr. mirror, a thickness of from 10 to 12 inches for a 10-ft. would 
be ample. 

Even if the id^a of making this large telescope be abandoned, I 
hope that a similar one may be made on the lines I have suggested, 
as for a given amount of outlay it seems likely to give the best 
results, particularly in that general exploring work for w hich it is 
so peculiarly suited. A. A. Common. 



Discovery of a New Comet in Andromfda. 

\\y. have had very little decent weather for observing in London 
of late, but I make a practice of never missing an opportunity. 
Sunday, November 6th, was far from clear, and did not improve as 
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tlie night deepened, so that after looking at Jupiter and a tVw 
double stars and findinj]: tin? seriiiti: un^atisfactorv, 1 made up luv 
niiud to elose observing at it. 30 p.m. 

Ever since tlie temporary star appeared in ^[ 31, I liave taken 
an observation of that nebula at every chance I have had in c:!s^ 
any further outbreak took place, and on Sunday night it occurn'il 
to me to try whether I could see the small coine^i to f.i Andromeda' 
under such conditions. On swingini^ tlie telescope round from (i 
I caught something nel)ulous in hnder and mistook it for ^I 31. 
(xoing to the eyepiece* of reflector 1 recognized at once that it was 
not the nebula and called out involuntarily, "What is the matter? 
tliere is something stranjje here." Mv wife heard me and thought 
something had hap])ened to the instrument, and came to see. 1 
recognized at once that it was a new cotnet, but before 1 could gi t 
more than a rough position clouds hid it. I said to my uite: 
"This is comitig end on, and will be a big fellow, and 1 must irrt 
a position before I leave it if possible.'' 1 wrote at once In 
Mr. Maunder, Mr. Maw, and Mr. Kidd, of Bramley, and ])osted, 
and then got ch'ann' sky, and with Nlade nucromerer made if 
immediately preceding i) 72, the interval of passing the centrt- 
being 1"' 10' at a single trial. 

Having only restricted sky room, I was unable to make a seconii 
measure or si'e if motion was perceptible. I measured the diameter 
of the nebulosity as exactly live of the one minute divisions of the 
micrometer. As these are c^dculated for a 6- feet focus, and my 
focus is 78^ inches, the estimated diameter is rather over than 
under the Uiark, but I consider the milky state of the sky -ohk- 
wliat re<luced apparent diameter, and that probably 5' is exact. 
The position in declination is verv close also, as both comet and 
star travelled accurately on wire. As reij^ards K.A., the ditl'ej*. iu'«- 
did not exceed 1'" 10" 1 am sure, but it may have been 1* less. 

On Monday morning 1 wrote the Astronomer Koyal, but a< I 
omitted to say 1 saw the Andromeda nebula at the same time, hf 
verv naturally at first thought 1 luul blundered. My friend 
Mr. Kidd, with whom I have corresponded for years, and to \\ liom 
I am indebted for much counsel and kindness, also suspected a 
mistake, but on ^[ondav evtMiintj he saw the comet with the nakfr'd 
eve, as did also Mr. Bartlettof J:{ramley. I wrote ai::ain to (Iiven- 
wieh, and beiui^ now satisfied of the reality of the discovery, tln-v 
took measures to spread necessary information. Mr. Maw accept ml 
the matter at once and wrote to congratulate me. 

It is unnecessary for me to enter into any particulars of further 
observations because they are sure to be furnished by those with 
better and more exact apj)liances, at any rate as regards position : 
but perhaps my impressionsof change, when seen a second time on 
November 14th, at 10.45, ^"'\V bave some value, because no «uie 
but myself and Mrs. Holmes appears to have seen it for some davs 
after its first appearance with any telescopic means. On the I4tli 
the nucleus was much less distinct and much less bright, the 
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boundary of the nebiilositv was much less well defined and less 
perfectly circular and far more like a nebula. The intrinsic 
brilliancy was less, but the diameter largely increased. Only 
getting a look at it betwixt clouds and showers, 1 was not able lo 
measure, but by comparison with the half- field of ISlade micrometer 
1 estimated the diameter at from 8' to 9'. 

It will be a pleasure to h^arn that others have had better 
weather than myself, and gathered a large number of facts for 
our instruction. Edwin Uulmes. 



Selenographical Notes. 

Bright Streak Systems visible upon the Full ^Moon. — A. 
recent issue of the * Astronomische Xachrichten * contains a verv 

• 

suggestive paper by Prof. Pickering in which hitherto received 
opniions as to the length, width, and general character of these 
niyst«'nous features are controverted and an hypothesis advanced 
to account for their origin and development whicli is very ingenious 
and novel. As results of these lunar investigations, which were 
made with the 13-in. telescope in tl.e phenomenally clear and 
steady atmosphere of Arequipa, it was found — 

(i) That the streaks round Tvcho do not radiate from the 
apparent centre of this formation, but point towards a multitude 
of minute craterlets on its soith-eastern or northern rims. Similar 
cralerlets occur on the rims of other great craters, forming streak- 
centres. 

(2) Generally speaking, a very minute and brilliant crater is 
located at the end of tTie srreak nearest the radiant-point, the 
streak spreading out and becoming faitner towards the other end. 
The great majority ot" lunar streaks appear to issue from one or 
more of these minute craters, which rarelv exceed a mile in diameter. 

(3) The streaks which do not issue from minute craters usually 
lie u])on or across ridges, or in other similar exposed situations, 
sometimes apparently coming through, notches in the mountain 
walls. 

(4) Many of the Copernicus streaks start from craterlets within 
the rim, flow up the inside and down the outside of the walls. 
Kepler includes two such craterlets, but here the flow seems to 
have been more uniform over the edges of the whole crater, and 
is not distinctly divided up into separate streams. 

, (5) Though there are similar craterlets within Tycho, the 
streaks from them do not extend far bevond the walls of this 
formation. All the conspicuous streaks about Tycho originate 
outside its walls. 

(6) The streak-systenjs of Copernicus, Kepler, and Aristarchus 
are trreyish in colour and much less white than that associated 
w ilh Tycho; some white lines extending south-east from Aristarchus 
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do not appanMitly belong to the streak-systrni. In the eH>e of 
craterlets lyini^ l)et\\(H'n Aristarohus and C\)p<'rnicLis, the strraks 
point away fr.)in tlie hitter. 

(7) There are no verv long streaks. They \ary from ten to 
fifty miles in length atid are rarely more than a (jnarter of a miV 
in width at the crat-iM*. From this point they gradually \vid«n 
out and l»ecome fainter, 'i'heir width, however, at the end 
farthest from the crater is seldom more than live miles. 

The latier statement, regarding the length of the streaks, i-^ 
so uttj-rlv o])p()sed to current notions, that Prof. Pii-kcrint: <i,Oi-^ 
on to exemplify it by a reference, among others, to the too well- 
know n parallel ravs extendinir from tfie iiorth-east of Tvclio to 
the region ea^t of Bullialdus. Careful examination shows that 
these streaks originate from a svstem of minute cratrrs lying from 
:o to 6o miles bevond Tvcho. lie savs : — '' Tliev then enter a 
eonj)le of broad sliglitly depressed a alleys. In these valley> are 
found iHimerous minute craters of the kind above described, with 
intensely brilliant interiors. AVhen the streaks i>suing fruin 
thos(^ craters near Tycho are nearlv exliausted, they are reinfi»r(« <1 
bv streaks from other craters which thev encounter upon the w.*iv. 
the streaks becoming more pronounced at these points. Thev' 
streaks are again reinforced further out. These parallel ra\ -> 
nuist therefore not be considered as rwo streaks, Imt as two serir> 
of streaks, the components of wliich are plact'd end io end." 

] fence it would appear that what have hitherto been reganhMJ 
as continuous l)right streaks are really madf up of a succession of 
com])aratively short lengths, diminishing in brilliancy Init in- 
creasing in width till thev reach the next crater Iving in thrir 
direction, when they are reinforced, and the same ]irocess of 
gradual dimiiuition of brightness and subscijuent reinforeement 
goes on from one end of the streak to the other. 

The ap])earances recorded were observed utider the exceptionally 
favoin*al)le atmospheric conditions which usually prevail at 
Arecpiipa, with a magnification ranging from 450 to 1 120 diauh'ters 
on the 13-in. telescope. ]^*of. Pickering remarks that the con- 
iirmation of bis observations can onlv be elfeeted bv ineaiis ot 
instruments of the iirst class, used under the best circumstances. 
The craterlets he speaks of are ran^ly more conspicuous than t!:at 
which stands within liinne, and unless this is easily distinguish«'<l 
it is vain to look for them, and, presumably, it is eipially hopeless 
to attempt to detect the peculiarities relating to the varying 
breadth atid brilliancy of the bright stn^aks. 

The following explanation is briefly suggested to accotnit ft^ 
tbe origin of the ravs:- The Earth and lier satellite may difl'er not 
so much as regards volcanic action as in the densities of their 
atmospheres. '' Thus, if the craterlets on the rim of Tycbo were 
constantly giving out large quantities of gas or steam, which in 
other regions was being constantly absorbed or condiMised, wr' 
sbould have a wind uniforndy blowing away from that summit in 
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all directions. Should other summits in its vicinity occasionally 
give out f^ases mixed with any tine white po\Nder, such as pumice, 
this powder would he carried away from Tycho, forminijj streaks." 

Assuming the existence of these regions of condensation and 
of pumice-emitting craters suhjected to tiie currents of the resulting 
wind, it is easy \p conceive that the effect would be a more or less 
linear deposition of the white material, which would become thinner 
tfu; farther it extended from the source of eruption; but in tlie 
case of the Tycho rays, which, whether they are continuous (as 
tliey certainly appear to l)e in ordinary telescopes) or whether, as 
Prof. Pickering asserts, they consist of a series of comparatively 
short streaks placed end to end, gradually becoming fainter in 
their course till thev are reinforced bv the ejecUi from fresh crater- 
Ifts, the faet remains that they appear to ra<liate, as the late 
Prof. Phillips, the ge(jlogist, remarked, " like false meridians, or 
like meridians true to an earlier pole of rotation." We may ask. 
Why do these active craters happ«Mi to lie upon these particular 
radiating lines? for there are no indications of such a general drift 
(jf white material as we may su[)|)ose would have been manifested 
had the pumice-ejecting craters been less definitely arranged. 

This is a consideration bringing us back to the Aasmyth hypothesis, 
which attributes the radiating streaks to the presence of cracks caused 
by the action of an upheaving force, and explains their light colour 
by supposing an outwelling of lava from them which ha^ spread 
for some distance on either side. If the lunar surface has been 
fractured in this fasliion, we can easily imagine that craters might be 
developed upon these fissures, which, being in communication with 
the interior, would continue to eject pumice, or white matter of 
some kind, long after the general surface and other types of craters, 
large and small, had attained a stable condition. 

The confused network of streaks round Copernicus seems to 
respond more happily to the requirements of Prof. Pickering's 
hypothesis : for here there is an absence of that defiuiteness of 
direction so manifestly displayed in the case of the numerous 
Tycho rays, and we can very well comprehend that with an area of 
condensation surrounding this magnificent ring-plain, beyond the 
limits of the streaks, and a number of active craterlets on its rim 
and flanks, the white material ejected might be drawn outwards in 
all directions by wind-currents and, settling down, assume forms 
very simihir in appearance to the complicated arrangement of light 
streaks which we see. 

As there is no branch of Selenography which has been so neg- 
lected as the bright streak-systems, these recent investigations are 
the more welcome. It is to be hoped, despite the somewhat 
discouraging remarks of Prof. Pickering relating to the optical 
and atmospherical requirements necessary for the confirmation of 
his observations, that the attempt will be made by many both in 
this country and elsewhere who, though they are not located in the 
pure transparent atmosphere of Arequipa, possess instruments 
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I have not heard whother it was successfully raised to the siunniit. 
but the attempt was to he made this summer. 

iMeudon itself is not onlv astronomicallv but historicallv 
inteivstinp:. It is the ruins of an Imperial palace burnt by 
the Prussians in 1S70. ^J. Jaussen's long tubes for studyiiiir 
the sjieetrum of compressed oxyt^en run the length of the imperial 
8tal)h's, aud the stalls for the Imperial horses are now Ixn-ome 
merely a nund)er of very ellicient supports for the>e tubes ; or, in 
on(} or two cases, a stall has been madt* a laboratory for a paiti- 
cular investigation. But M. Janssen has recently betMi presented 
with a large equatorial, which is being splendidly mounted and 
housed. The dome is some distance from his dwelling in the 
palace, and there is accordingly provided in an annexe to the douit- 
a couch where the tired observer mav rest till morninc:. 

At Breteuil is the Bureau des Poids et Mesures, and it would 
be difhcult to find any other institution w fjere there is so much to 
be seen and admired, and so able a cicerone as M. Benoit, th»- 
director. The general princi[)h's of measuring and weighing are 
well known, but the details of the operations nuist be seen to 1h' 
appreciated. M. Benoit was personally at \\<^rk on an o[)li<*al 
naethod which he had devised for measuring the linear e\})ansion 
of small pieces of metal. Plane faces are carefully polislnnl on 
the metals aud placed in contact with glass surfaces, to form 
Newton's rings; antl expansion of the metal \\'\\\i increasing tem- 
perature causes a dilatation of the rings, which can be nieasurcil 
^\ith the greatest nicety. 

The various retinements introduced into the comparison of 
measuriuix-bars with standards are too numerous to d(^>cril>e here. 
There is a tolerably con)|)lete collection of measuring-bars ai 
Breteuil just now, for all the old bars are being re-compared, w iili 
a view to the co-ordination of all the French survev-work from 

* 

early times ; and on the other hand there were the modern 
standard metres with their elaborate form of cross seetion. Bat 
perhaps the weighing-'"oom was the most novel spectacle for a 
stranger. h\ the four corners of a large room are four delicate 
balances, three of w hich are somewhat of the familiar form. Tlir 
place for the operator, however (after the first approximate 
weighing is made, and the balance has been left to itself over- 
night), is in the centre of the room, and long handles stretch 
tiience to the balances, by UKums of which he is enabled to perform 
all the requisite operations, including interchange of weights, from 
a distance. The fourth balance is in an air-tight case, and yet the 
same operations are performed, the weighing being thus conducted 
in an approximate vacuum ; and the long handh^s are here a little 
more elaborate, being furnished with a miniature working-model, 
on the principle of the pantagraph, of what is going on inside the 
case. After seeing even one tenth of what M. Benoit has to show 
one cannot but realize the fundamental importance of the work 
under his charge, and rejoice that the English subscription to this 
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Liitornati(»nal undertaking was not withdrawn as was tlireatenod a 
tVw vears airo. 

Din'iniT: tlic fourth and last '* S(^t of three fine nights "of tlie 
Paris longitude, for which Mr. Jlollis crossed to I'aris and 1 
returned to (ireenwieh. Prof. M'Leod arrivrd from ^lontreal, and 
we t^ntered upon a ])reliminarv di>eussion oi the results obtained 
in the spring. Two conelu^ions ot" importance were deduced. 
I'irst tlie signals across the Atlant c were found to be practically 
as consistent as those ()\ei' the laud lines, though the time of 
ti'ansmission was of course huigei*, being about o''25 (one way) 
instead of a few hundredths merelv. The errors introduced bv the 
signals may in fact be jieg'ected compru'^d with those oF time 
determination, excepting only the ei*rorot"the a>snmj)tion that the 
times ot" transmission in o])posit»' directions over tln^ cable are the 
same. Then* is no way of avoiding some such a>sum[)tion uidess 
se\eral cables be employed, which would gi-<atly increase the co>t 
of the operations : but the limit of error thus introduc«'d may 
readily be estimated ; for sup|)Osing the time oft ransmis>ion in one 
direction to be double that in the other (uhich would seem an 
extreme supf»osition), the error in longitude introduced by the 
above assumption would be one sixth ol tiie whole time; for the 
double jom-nt^y, or about o--o8 for the cable in cpiestion. 

Si'condlv, Prof. M'JAnxl's time determinations at Montreal com- 
bined with the known Greenwich clock errors and signals gave very 
consistent values for the lotigitude of ^lontreal not differing 
sericuisly from the ado])ted value. The reduction must, however, 
be regarded as quite preliminary. 

Jjad weather prevented our making a good determination 
of personal equation in the short time available before my 
fcitart for Canada on August 5 ; but it is hoped that there is 
sufKcient material of other kinds to make this unimportant. 

AH who cross the Atlantic for the first time, no doubt feel 
^a<J:ue]v and infinitesimallv the old anxiety of Columbus, and ex- 
perience in the same degree his ndief at sight of land. It is also 
an impressive thing to see your first iceberg, especially if he be a 
big fellow with great blue caves washed out of him. But such 
matters are an old storv to those wlio have crossed and will not be 
appreciated by those who have not until they do. Concerning 
Montreal, however, where I arrived after a most enjoyable voyage, 
it is fitting that some details should be recorded ; for the aim of 
our operations is to endow this city w ith a new importance. But 
lest any charge of prejudice should be made, I will perform this 
task vicariously, by copying from a book. Mr. liobert Barr has 
lately written on the subject, and savs : — *' It is rather a curious 
thing, when you come to tldnk of it, that there is but one perfect 
city in the w orld. Of course everybody ^yill understand at once that 
1 refer to Montreal. Por either a summer or winter visit it offers 
more attractions than any other ])lace on earth. The noblest river 
in America flows past its doors with water as clear as crystal, but 
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for fear tliat the Londoner should miss the muddv Thames and be 
honiesiek, Montreal has arran<;ed at immense expense that the 
turbulent and dusky Ottawa sliould, at this point, empty into the 
transparent St. Lawrence. To make the Englishman feel perfectly 
at home, Montreal is so thoui^htful as to be an island, and also 
possesses a mountain the view from which far excels that from 
the Kigi. The largest railway (and ivst managed) in the world 
terminates at Montreal, the lon!::;est hridpje in all creation crosses 
the river at that point, the biggest hotel in Canada is there, as well a«5 
one of the grandest Cathedrals in the NewWorld — with a lift, too . . 
The Montreal man is a good all-round specimen of humanity, an 
athlete, temj)erate, resolute and hardy, a boon companion and a 
staunch friend ; an Englishman with modern improvements.... 
Tickets for Montreal mav be had at all reliable agencies. Don't take 
a return : vou will want to stav tfiere" *. 

After this deposition 1 need only briefly refer to my personal 
experiences. During my first stroll through the cit}^ J was greatly 
struck by the forest of telegraph poles, and very nearly by a large 
lump of ice which a man threw out of a cart on to the side 
walk. It is the Transatlantic way of delivering ice. From 
the moment the stranger registers at the hotel above referivd 
to, he is apparently free of the place, without any suhseijuent 
inquiries as to his name or number, even at meal times, when mo^t 
excellent repasts are provided for those who have time to unit. 
This system is certainly pleasant, and very possibly profitable, for 
the losses sustained from carelessness or dishonesty are probably 
much less (in Montreal) than the additional expenses which would 
be incurred bv any check svst^'in. 

One great advantage of the hotel was its proximity to the Mnrill 
University, where was the observing station. The growth of this 
modern L'niversity has been very rapid, and I wish I had the 
ability or even s])ace to give some adecpiate account of it. The 
most striking and most modern feature is a huge building, due to 
the lavish generosity of Mr. W. C. Mac Donald of Montreal, com- 
bined with the wonderful energy and enterprise of Prof. H. T. 
Bovey, wherein a student may learn Applied Science ; that is to 
say, everything which a healthy young man with his \^ay to make 
in the world might possibly re(juire to know. A casual inspection 
of the building might give the impression that carpentering and 
mechanical work were to be substituted for the '' book-learning '' 
of the older Universities, but this is not the case. They 
are added to the curriculum as important features in education, 
not necessarily for application in after life, but as a guarantei^ of a 
hand that is not all thumbs ; hut theoretical training is still the 
groundwork of the course. The faculty over which Prof. Bo\ey 
presides has, for instance, its own Professor of Mathematics, and 
does not depend on the crumbs which might fall from the table of 
the Faculty of Arts. 

* ' 'I'lio Tdlor,' St>ptoinl>er 1892, p. 223. 
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But my business was with the Observatory. The benefactor who 
will endow Astronouiv at the M^Gill University on the same scale 
as the more *' applied"' sciences is yet to arise: though there is an 
admirable little equipment for time-service and a small equatorial. 
Prof. M*'Leod is Professor of Asironojny and (Teodt^sy, and could 
not therefore have chosen a more suitable field for the exercise of 
what enerpfy is left him from teach in £^ than such determitiations 
of fundamental longitudes as the present, where Astronomy and 
(leodesy meet. J^ut we may all \\ish him without hesitation a 
better equipment and a larger statT, for tliere is no better place to 
pitch a goud observarory than that where a capable Director 
pre-exists. 

kSome alterations in the wooden buildintr where mv transit was 
to be mounted (for, as before remarked, each observer carried his 
nistrument with him) were not comph^ed on my arrival, atul 
there were, in fact, no shutters for the roof ; but the ditficulties 
introduced were trithnj]:, and the free circulation of air was an 
advantage, for the weather was very hot. It was rather a severe 
change to come from a cold sea-voyage to a climate where sitting 
still to rei^i^ter transits at anv time of nii^rht, divested of as much 
cloth itig as ilecency would allow, was an uncomfortably warm 
exercise. But the definition was extremt-lv i^ood throughout — no 
treuudous effects of heat ; each star a steady round little disk with 
two or three rings. The climate, as far as my experience of two 
weeks in August goes, is an additional reason for a more ambitious 
observatory at Montreal. II. H. Tukxer. 

[To be contiaued.] 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

To tlie Editors of * The Observatory.' 

The present Comets. 
Gentlemen, — 

My best view of comet Holmes was on the i6th. As seen 
in my 4|-inch refractor, it had a very peculiar appearance, being 
a bright disk, round or very nearly so, 12' in diameter, with very 
little variation in brightness, rapidly fading at the np edge, though 
more gradually at the n/. In the middle was a strip of brighter 
light, wlijse brightest part, forming an indefinite nucleus, was 
considerably >}y> the centre of the circular disk ; I suspected other 
points of concentration of light in it. This strip formed the 
core, as it were, of a tail, the rest of which was very faint; both 
the core and the faint part reached to 20' from the nucleus at a 
position-angle of 140', i.e. nearly sf\ the width of the tail being 
equal to the diameter of the head. The appearance of the bright 
strip was similar, in miniature, to that of an ordinary naked-eye 
comet with a long narrow tail. 
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C\nTiet Brooks at 17'' 45'" (r.M.T. on llj<' i6rli was phiiiilv 
visible to the naked ey(% with a straii^fit tail 2' 35' loiii;. 

It is (Troiieously stattnl on p. 415 that Swift's comet is Ij^yoiitl 
tlie reach ot' onlinarv inst runi'Mits, tor it continu'^s a conspicuous 
object in a 4J-inrh retractor, and is tadiiig only very slow ly. On 
the 31st uU. it still bad two taint tails, pointintif in oppo^^ite 
directions, p and /'; and tlw extiMision ot the lu^ad towards n was 
(lecid(Mlly less than towards .<?. The total light of the conu-t \\a< 
e(pial to a star of the iith niag. 

Denning's comet on the.' 25th nit., thoni^h fainter than Swift '?>, 
was also vi>ible with niv telescope. Yours faithfully, 

J<uiKlerland, 1S92. Nov. 23. T. W. B.\(KlIursi:. 

Seren Comets I'is'ihle. 
Ge\tlemk\, — 

It niav be noted, as a verv unusual circumstance, that no 
less than 7 comets are now visible m tele>co})es of about 10 
inches aperture. The follow ing is a list of these comets arrang-'d 
in the orJer of ]{ight Ascension : — 

Drito ((f Date of Ai)pr.)x. plav, 

Lottcr, r)is(V)vcry. rcrihelion. Nov. 25, 1S92. 

1892. iJiscovcriT. 1S92. 1S92. a. ('. 

h m 

/. . IFohnes Nov. 6 April 19 o 41 -I-36 4;^ 

r.. Pous-Winnecke Mar. 18 June 30 o 51 —16 5>> 

/>.. f)eninng .... 3Iar. iS May 11 5 '^ — j8 

(L . Jii'ooks Aug. 27 J)cc. 28 1 J 4 — 10 51 

//. . Brooks Nov. 21 . . ^S 5 ^~ ' 5 >v^ 

('.. Barnard .... Ocl. 12 Aui;. 26 21 2S — 1 S 

a. . Swift Mar. 6 April 6 23 47 4-32 18 

^> and c an^ v'rt/ faint, a and ( an^ faint. Tbe daf(M)f p.-rihtdioii 
of /'is doubtful, i'^lemeuts for 7 have not vet been published. 

Vours faithfully, 
IJi-istol, 1892. Nov. 25. W. \\ Denxixg. 

Ref/arf/i/ff/ the Annofufcenient of Professor Barnarcrs 
Discovery of a Fifth Satellite to Jnj/iter. 

Gentei:mp.x, — 

Announcr'inents of discoveries in America are sent to 1 lie 
IFarA^ard CollcLre Obscrvatorv lor transmission abroad. TIar\ard 
Colleofe is the desiLTtiated central station for the United States, as 
Greenwich is for Etigland. 

On Sept(-mber ri a telegram ainiounciug Pi-ofessor Barnard's 
discovery of a tifth satellite to Jupiter was duly sent (by liiin) 
at I V.M., h)cal time, to llarvai'd Colli^ge Obst-rvatory and al>o to 
the press. The t»dcgraiu gave the timi' of east elongation Se])t. 10. 
This is the datum missing from the dispatch which you qnotetrnin 
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tlu' * Staiuiard ' ii<\\ >paprr in tli.' ' Ohsri'vatorv/ \o. 193. The 
<li'-ir.'d iiiFnriiiatirm was not *' w itiilicld." 1 have no knowlcdi;^ 
as to whv the tcIrL^rani did not rraili Kiij^Iand in llie form in 
which it was st-nt Ff-oui h-M'e. 1 r.-LTivt that anv tail lire occurred. 
A\\' a!"e, ho\\e\er. in Jio wi'^e n'sponsible. Pi'ot'cssor Barnard has 
<-oniiminicat.'d a pap^-r to the Koyal A^tronjinical Society, LciNing 
an account ol' hi> discoscry, to winch 1 Ixi^ to refer you tor details. 

rnivPi-Htv of Calilbmia. ^'^^^^^^ faithfully, 

Atoiui! Iliimlton. iS;.2, (X-r. -s- EdwaKD S. lIoi.DKN. 



O B S E U V A T O R I E S. 

CoLi'MBiA Collk(;e, New York. — Mr. H. Jacoby has published 
another valuable series of astro-photot;raphic measures. ''The 
^ronp of stars surroundini^ /) Cyc^ni was frecjuently photopjraphed 
by liutlierfurd. Six of the plates were carefully ni<'asured under 
hi ; di/rction with his inipro\(Ml nii<TOinetric ap])aratus provided 
with a ^la<s scale for measuring distances." The ultimate result 
is an accurate cataloi^ue of 42 stars of the Sth and 9th mai^nitiides 
iyjv 1875*0. 



PUBLICATIONS. 

Tui; I'api: Astronomers and ttteir Work. — A small pamphlet 
pn'nlishrd by ^rurrav and St. Leger of Cape Town (reprinted from 
tin* ' C'a[)e Times') is w(dl worth some trouble in acquiring. It 
is a Ircture deli\ered by Dr. (xill at Kimberley on Oct. 5 last, and 
i^ an admirable and compendious history of the Cape Observatory. 
\V<- slioidd have liked to give some extracts, but it seems invidious 
to make any selection. Perhaps, however, it may be well to 
draw attention to the following appeal : — ''On tlie site occupied 
by Herschel's telescope stands a granite obelisk, sent out by the 
scientists of England to mark the place where such preat contribu- 
tions to human knowledge had been made, and yet how 
comj)aratively few persons there are in the Colony who even know 
of its existence. The very name exists no longer, and Eeldhausen, 
wliere the founder of vour education svstem lived and laboured, 
now goes by the trumpery and meaningless title of *The Grove.' 
Cliange that name now back to Eeldhausen, which is, and ever 
will be, a sacred one in the annals of science, and which ought to 
be ever dear to you. J'urther, let some large-hearted men or 
women who liave benefited by the progress of the Colony, found, 
on that conditional return to the old name, a liersehel scholarship 
in the Diocesan College which now liourishes in the house where 
Herschel lived, and thus something will be done to redeem the 
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neglect in the past, and that something of a character which 
would be most s^ratrful to the family of him whose memory ought 
to be revf'red in South Africa. If tiiis lecture bear no other fruit, 
I shall be well satislied if it happily be the means of removing the 
reproach here indicated." 

D()V\>,LK STAiiS. — The Memoirs of the l^.A.S., Vol. L., contain 
some double-stiir measures which we are iilad to welcome. Mr. 
Maw is evident Iv one (»f those men who, after a busv day, can 
find rest at the eye-end of a 6-inch telescope. The t<descopo 
must he a good one, for we notice that some stars mea^^i^red are 
(piite on the limit of divisibilitv with a 6-inch. There are 500 
measures of ahout 160 stars which have been selected with care, 
and each measure is of value. Is ()^ 18 too far south ? We 
know of no measure since Jlall in 1886. And may we ask 
Mr. Maw to add the following to his working list? — O^ 50, 53, 
82?, 92, T12?, 160, 216, 229, 237, 266, and 296. Some will be 
further tests for his instrument and — himself. Bv the way, 
Mr. Maw is mistaken on one point : there rt/v about six oth( r 
measures puhlished of ()]S 149, and one by Hall (just publi^-hcii) 
is 1891-14, 288-5 — o"-66. T. iv. 
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NOTES. 

Comet Notks. — Brooks' Comet ((/1892) is getting too f:ir 
south for conviMiient observation in these latitudes ; we, however. 
a})j)end an ephemeris for December: — 

T?.A. S. Did. I K.A. S. Deol. 

1892. li 111 S o i ^' ''* ^ 

J)ee. I .. II 33 44 16 50 DrC. 17 .. 13 I 16 
5 .. II 54 51 20 46 2 1 . . 13 2^ 58 
9 . . 12 16 34 24 27 25 . . 13 46 40 

13 • • I" 3^ 45 27 5^ ' -9 • • M 9 >-' 

The bright n(?ss reaches a maximum on Dec. 12, when it is 28 
times that at discovery. 

IFerr Schulof has deduced elliptical elem *nts for the conut 
discovered bv l^arnard on Oct. 12 ; these show so close an agree- 
ment to AVolfs Comet of last year tii;it he concludes with som-' 
probability that the two comi'ts had a common origin. 

The following is an ephemeris for l)ecend)er : — 
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The brightness on Dec. 25 is ^ oi" that Mt dis ov^ry. 
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Mr. Barnard ha-; iilven an acrount oF thr discovery of tins coujof. 
On Oct. 12 a ]o\)^ exposnre photoi^rapli was taken of tlie Milky 
Way in the neighbourhood of a Aquiljr, on developing whieh a 
nebulous trail was noticed, which was at ouco conjectured to be 
caused liy a comet : the region was too near the horizon for exami- 
nation that evening, but on the following day the object was 
quickly picked up, nearly 2 from its places the night hefon\ 

In another column ^[r. Hohnt s gives an account of the discovery 
of his comet on Nov. 6. AV'e coiigratulate him on his success and 
hope that it will stir u]) English amateurs to more systematic work 
in a direction in which, witli the brilliant exception of Mr. Denning, 
they have hitherto been someu hat remiss. It is rather disappointing 
that the comet has passed perihelion some months ago (dilTerent 
computers get results varvii.g from April to August) and is now 
rapidly receding from both the Sun and Earth. It is strange to 
iind tliat two months or so before the discovery it nuist have been 
a conspicuous naked-eye object, although it does not seem to liave 
been obsi-rved anywhere. I\lr. Schooling, of Hammersmith, took 
a photograph on (let. i8 on which the comet appears plainly. A 
position is now being deduced from this })hotograph, wliicli will 
he of value in correcting the elements of the orbit. Prof. Kreutz, 
from observations on Nov. 9, 13, 17, deduces an elliptical orbit 
with a p(M'iod of 7 years and concludes a recent close approach to 
Jupiter. The interval l)eUAeen the observations is too short for 
this result to be entitled to much confidence. The following 
approximate ephemeris for the first half of December is by 
Berberich : — 
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K.A. N. Dec), 

h 111 9 o , 
o 43 46 35 17 



8 o 42 35 35 35 i 16 o 45 17 35 I 

His ephemeris makes the brightness on Dec. 16 i^ of that at 
discovery; other ephemerides make the diminution in light still 



gnniter. 



A bright comet (r/ 1892) was discovered by Brooks on Xov. 21 ; 
this is the fifth comet of tlie year eiititled to the epithet ' bright.' 
At discovery its place was K.A. 12'' 59™ i5'''6, N. Decl. 13' 50' 27"; 
daily motion i"' 32' east, 25' north. 



The Variatiox OF Latitude. — No. 277 of the * Astronomical 
Journal' contains paper No. VIl. of the series by Mr. S. C 
Chandler on this subject. We hope to give some account of the 
whole series when it is complete; but meanwhile we may say that 
a wonderful diagram accompanying this paper No. VII. is worth 
looking at for a few moments by those e\eu who are only 
remotely interesti'd in the sid^ject. It gives in diagrannnatic form 
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the wliole of the cviilenct' lor the \ariali()i), and tlu' law assigned 
to it l)v Mr. Chandler ; and tlie aceordaiice of this law \^itli the 
observations ol" n* arlv =;o years is verv .strikinir. 



The ^Iotiox ok the Soi.ar SvsTKNr. — Prof. Porter has re- 
dnccd 1340 ]>roper motions contained in ])uhlieation No. 12 of the 
Cincinnati Ob.scrvatory. lie has adopted Dr. Stunipe's method 
of dividini^ tlie stars into four L,M'(Mips, a<-eordin£i: to the magnitude 
of their proper motions ; and his results an* as follows: — 
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Thi' quantity rr])resents the angular motion of the 8un as 

sec^n from th(* im^an star in th(» group : and it \\ill be seen that 
Dr. Stumpe's n suit is eonfirmed, \i/. that the proper motion of a 
star is an index of its distance from us; for the mean parallax of 

(• 
the group is directly pro[)ortiona] to the quantity - . 



The occnltations of Mais and du];iter by the Moon on Septem- 
ber 3 and Septeud)er 9 were w(.'ll observed at the Lick Obserxatorv 
by Prof, l^arnard. '' When passing behind the Moon a narrow 
sliadow-band was noticed fringing the INIoon's limb where it cut 
the ])lanet," in the case of Juj)iter but nor of INfars. This is often 
seen al occultatious of Jupiter, and it is perhaps due to contrast 
alone. 

AM()N<i the lectures ad\ertised for the present Session of the 
Taverpool Sunday Society, we notice one by INI rs. 1{. A. Proctor on 
the Lif<» and l)<>atb of Worlds (Dec. 18),* and one bv Mr. W. K. 
Plunnner on tin; i^idston Ob.'-ervatorv, of which ho has recently 
taken charge (February 26). 

Nov V Arnuj.E is a])parently again increasing in brightness 
according to an observiition on ]Soveu)ber 29; but confh'uiation is 
required. 

'i'lii: index for the [)resent volume will be distributed next 
month. 
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to every observer of the heavens. '—F.R.A.S. in 'JSn^iak Mechanic,' 
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WILLIAM F. DENNING, F.R.A.S. 

(Formerly President of the Liverpool Astronomical Society.) 



EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 

' As might be expected from such an experienced and enthusiastic observer as Mr. 
nning, this book is thoroughly practical. He is not contented with describing the 
luties of the t>kies, but givf^ in^ahiable information as how to see them best. To 
errers of Uniited means the book will be of the greatest assistance, both in the 
Motion and use of their instruments. The book is full of important practical details, 
ery one who uses a telescope or intends to use one, of whatever dimensions, should 
d Mr. Denning's book." — Safure. 

* There is a ])eculiar interest and fascination connected with the subject of 
tronomy, which even the comparatiTcly uneducated reader cannot but feel, and 
)ce there exists here a field for popular presentation which is hardly equalled in 
J other branch of science. The present work is one of this class, and is fresh in 
,tter, attractive and popular in style, and with its numerous illustrations cannot fail 
bring pleasure and instruction to all wiio use it.'' — American Journal of Science, 
Sir. Denning "writes us an observer of skill and experience, whilst the earl^ chapters 
the inYpntion, history, and development of the telescope are replete with interest to 
, but especially to those who are themselves astronomical obeeryers." — Atherueum. 

* It deserres to be read with respect and attention by every amateur astronomer ; nor 
1 the task prove anything but a pleasure to such as will genially commit themselves 
the guidance of an author whose arbitrary dealin)2;s, here and there, with language 
part a certain racinese to the ready and animated flow of his discourse. The want, 
reover^ of fuch an unpretending handbook is, we believe, genuinely felt. Many 
■sons are the possessors of telescopes which they are at a loss how to employ, 
tending observers cannot do better, under these circumstances, than place themselyee 
ler 51 r. Denning's guidance. The book is suitably and sufficiently illustrated, in 
^ mea>*ure from the author's original drawings.'* — Saturday Review, May 23. 
*Mr. Denning is universally recognized as one of the greatest living authorities on 

Bubject of Meteoric Astroncmiy. A work from his pen will therefore be read with 
cb interest and expectation by all lovers of the sublime science, and his readers will 
, be disappointed. This is a very interesting and valuable work, and all telesoopists 
»ukl procure a copy without delay." — Philosophical Magazine (J. E. Goeb). 

• Mr. Denning is so well known as a patient observer of meteors and comets that 
rork from him on observational astronomy will be looked upon with special 
eretit.*'-- Knowledge. 

' The illustrations are numerous and well executed and there is a fairly copious 
ex. Mr. Denning's work will we trust have a large circulation, for it thoroughly 
erves it. The book would make an admirable addition to the shelves of a lending 
•ary." — Bristol Times and Mirror. 

• Since the appearance of Webb's * Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes* I much 
ibt if any worx more useful to the amateur observer (and notably to the beginner) 

appeared than ' Telescopic Work for Starlight Evenings.* One conspicuous merit of 
. Denning's excellent book lies in the iact that it is obviously written by a man 
aessing the most thorough personal familiarity with the objects he so lucidly 
Bribes."— **i''.^.^.5." in English Mechanic, 

' Mr. Denning has written in a straightforward earnest fashion that must not only 
ke luany difficulties clear to his readers but inspire them with something of his own 
prmination and enthusiasm." — Observatory. 

A glance at its table of contents will interest any reader of Astronomy who knows 
thing of the Authors ability as a practical astronomer and a ready writer on 
eial astronomical themes." — Sidereal Messenger. 

VVtiuld-be purchasers of telescopes are assisted with sound advice, would-be 
•kers with telescopes arc supplied with stimulating suggestions." — Journal of the 
tiiih Ajit'vnomicul Association. 

Mr. Denning is one of the keenest, most unwearying observers in England, and the 
k is worthy of his rcpuiaiion." — Weekly Mail. 
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EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 

As might be expected from such an experienced and enthusiastic observer as Mr. 
,ning, this book is thoroughly practical. He is not contented with describing the 
ities of the skies, but gives invaluable information as how to see them best. To 
rvers of limited means the book will be of the greatest assistance, both in the 
nion and use of their instruments. The book is full of important practical details, 
ry one who uses a telescope or intends to use one, of whatever dimensions, should 
. Mr. Denning's book." — Naiure. 

There is a peculiar interest and fascination connected with the subject of 
-onomy, which even the comparatively uneducated reader cannot but feel, and 
» there exists here a field for popular presentation which is hardly equalled in 
other branch of science. The present work is one of this class, and is fresh in 
ter, attractive and popular in style, and with its numerous illustrations cannot fail 
ring pleasure and instruction to all who use it." — American Journal of Scietict. 
[r. Denning "writes us an observer of skill and experience, whilst the early chapters 
be invention, history, and development of the telescope are replete with interest to 
but especially to those who are themselves astronomical observers." — Afhetueum. 
[t deserves to be read with respect and attention by ever}' amateur astronomer ; nor 
the task prove anything but a pleasure to such as will genially commit themselves 
He guidance of an author whose arbitrary dealings, here and there, with language 
art a certain raciness to the ready and animated flow of his discourse. The want, 
eover, of such an unpretending handbook is, we believe, genuinely felt. Many 
ons are the possessors of telescopes which they are at a loss how to employ, 
•nding ofaservers cannot do better, under these circumstances, than place themselves 
er Mr. Denning*s guidance. The book is suitably and sufficiently illustrated, in 
e measure from the author's original drawings.'* — Saturday Review, May 23. 
Mr. Denning is universally recognized as one of the greatest living authorities on 
subject of Meteoric Astronomy. A work from his pen will therefore be read with 
h interest and expectation by all lovers of the sublime science, and his readers will 
be disappointed. This is a very interesting and valuable work, and all telescopists 
dd procure a copy without delay.*' — Fhilosophical Magazine (J. E. Gore). 
Mr. Denning is .so well known as a patient observer of meteors and comets that 
ork from him on observational astronomy will bo looked upon with special 
rest." — Knowledtje, 

The illustrations are numerous and well executed and there is a fairly copious 
!X. Mr. Denning's work will we trust have a large circulation, for it thoroughly 
rves it. The book would make an admirable addition to tlie alielves of a lending 
kry.** — Bristol Tiims and Mirror, 
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^barbeb |^tnt ^olb gtebaU anb f,ont ^Qiplomas of IJononr (l^tg^tst ^Lfoarbs). 

FIRST PRIZE, WITH THE FREEDOM OF THE CLOCKMAKERS' COMPANY OF THE 

Cin OF LONDON, 1881. 



Chronometers with Kullberg's new balances and other improveraenU 
have stood First or Second seventeen times at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich (out of over 680 Chronometers) ; and of these, three were 
the best ever fined at Greenwich, 

Two First-class Awards at Sydney Exhibition (1880); and although the 
watches were not intended for the competitive trial, they obtained 
higher marks than those of any other exhibitor. 

Dr. Gill, now Astronomer Eoyal at the Cape, wrote: — "Of the 50 
chronometers used, KuUberg 488 has, on the whole, performed best. 
Allow me to express the great satisfaction I have had in all the 
chronometers of your make in the expedition to Mauritius '* (Lord 
Crawford's Transit of Yenus Expedition, 1874). 

SYMONS'S 

MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL MAGAZINE. 

Monthly price 4f?., or 5*. per annumy post-free, 

THE OLDEST INDEPENDENT METEOROLOGICAL SERIAL, 

having been established in 1866. 

CIRCULATES IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

Contains early notice of all new Discoveries, Theories, Phenomena, 
lustrumcnts, and Publications of interest to Meteorologists, Reviews, 
Correspondence, and details of Climate not only in the British Isles but 
throughout the Empire. 

LONDON: 
EDWARD STANFORD, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 

AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

HEWITT & SON, 

CHRONOMETER MAKERS 

TO THE 

EIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF 

THE ADMIRALTY (since 1830). 
4 Spencer Street, ClerkeuweW, 'LraiiA'a. 



E. DENT & CO., 

61 STBAND and 4 BOTAL EXGHANaE 
(Factory: 4 HANWAT PLAGE, WJ, 

LONDON. 



MANUFACTUREU8 OF 

ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS, 
GALVANIC CHRONOGRAPHS, WATCHES, 

CHRONOMETEBS, SHIPS' COMPASSES, 
TO H£B HAJESTT and H.B.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

MAKERS OF 

THE GREAT WESTMINSTER CLOCK 

AND OP THE 
OF 

THE BOTAL OBSEKVATOBT, OBEENWICH, 

AND OP 

STANDARD CLOCKS AND CHRONOBRAPHS 

POR THE 

aREENWICH, EDINBURGH, OXFORD, DUNSIWK, PULKOWA, 
BRUSSELS, GENEVA, ftc. OBSERVATORIES ; 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

STANDARD AZIMUTH SHIPS' COMPASSES 

AND 
POR THE 

BRITISH, AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN, ITALIAN, RUSSIAN, 
GERMAN, SPANISH, JAPANESE, AND OTHER FOREIGN 

AND COLONIAL GOVERNMENTS. 



CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 



61 STRAND and 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, 




i 



Stanford University Library 

Stanford, California 



In order that other* ma* Oftc this book, pir 
return il >■ «oon ■■ poHible, but not later tl 



